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PREFACE. 


1. 


THE literary history of the East represents the court of κα πιλὰ 
King Mahmfid at Ghazna, the leading monarch of Asiatic μα δι 
history between A.D. 997-1030, as having been a centre 
of literature, and of poetry in particular. There were 
four hundred poets chanting in his halls and gardens, 
at their head famous Unsuri, invested with the recently 
created dignity of a poet-laureate, who by his verdict 
opened the way to royal favour for rising talents; there 
was grand Firdausi, composing his heroic epos by the 
special orders of the king, with many more kindred 
spirits. Unfortunately history knows very little of all 
this, save the fact that Persian poets flocked together 
in Ghazna, trying their kasidas on the king, his minis- 
ters and generals. History paints Mahmfid as a suc- 
cessful warrior, but ignores him as a Mecenas. With 
the sole exception of the lucnbrations of bombastic 
Utbi, all contemporary records, the Makdmdt of Abf- 
Nasr Mishkani, the Zabakdt of his secretary Baihaki, 
the chronicles of Mull& Muhammad Ghaznavi, Mahmiid 
Warrak, and others, have perished, or not yet come to 
light, and the attempts at a literary history dating from 
a time 300-400 years later, the so-called Tadhkiras, 
weigh very light in the scale of matter-of-fact examina- 
tion, failing almost invariably whenever they are applied 
to for information on some detail of ancient Persian 
literature. However this may be, Unsuri, the pane- 
vin 
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gyrist, does not seem to have missed the sun of royal’ 
favour, whilst Firdausi, immortal Firdausi, had to fly 
in disguise to evade the doom of being trampled to 
death by elephants. Attracted by the rising fortune 
of the young emperor, he seems to have repaired to his 
court only a year after his enthronisation, 1.6. A.D. 998. 
But when he had finished his Shdhndma, and found 
himself disappointed in his hopes for reward, he flung 
at him his famous satire, and fled into peaceless exile 
(A.D. 1010).1 In the case of the king versus the poet 
the king has lost. As long as Firdausi retains the 
place of honour accorded to him in the history of the 
world’s mental achievements, the stigma will cling to 
the name of Mahmfid, that he who hoarded up perhaps 
more worldly treasures than were ever hoarded up, did 
not know how to honour a poet: destined for immor- 
tality. 

And how did the author of this work, as remark- 
able among the prose compositions of the Kast as the 
Shdhndma in poetry, fare with the royal Maecenas of 
Ghazna ὃ 

Alberuni, or, as his compatriots called him, Abi 
Raihan, was born A.D. 973, 1n the territory of modern 
Khiva, then called Khw4rizm, or Chorasmia in anti- 
quity.2 Early distinguishing himself in science and 
literature, he played a political part as councillor of 
the ruling prince of his native country of the Ma’miini 
family. The counsels he gave do not seem always to 
have suited the plans of King Mahmfid at Ghazna, who 
was looking out for a pretext for interfering in the 
affairs of independent Khiva, although its rulers were 
his own near relatives. This pretext was furnished by 
a military émeute. 


1 Cf. J. Mohl, Le Livre des Rois, traduit, &c. Publié par Mme. 
Mohl, 1876, préface, pp. xl. seq. 

2 There is a reminiscence of his native country, i. 166, where he 
speaks of a kind of measure used in Khwérizm. 
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Mahmfid marched into the country, not without some 
fighting, established there one of his generals as provin- 
cial governor, and soon returned to Ghazna with much 
booty and a great part of the Khiva troops, together 
with the princes of the deposed family of Ma’miin and 
the leading men of the country as prisoners of war or 
as hostages. Among the last was Abfi-Raihin Muham- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Alberuni. 

This happened in the spring and summer of A.D. 
1017. The Chorasmian princes were sent to distant 
fortresses a8 prisoners of state, the Chorasmian soldiers 
were incorporated in Mahmfid’s Indian army; and Al- 
beruni—what treatment did he experience at Ghazna ? 
From the very outset it is not likely that both the king 
and his chancellor, Ahmad Ibn Hasan Maimandi, should 
have accorded special favours to a man whom they knew 
to have been their political antagonist for years. The 
latter, the same man who had been the cause of the 
tragic catastrophe in the life of Firdausi, was in office 
under Mahmifid from A.D. 1007—1025, and a second 
time under his son and successor, Mas fid, from 1030-— 
1033. There is nothing to tell us that Alberuni was 
ever in the service of the state or court in Ghazna, A 
friend of his and companion of his exile, the Christian 
philosopher and physician from Bagdad, Abulkhair 
Alkhammiar, seems to have practised’ in Ghazna his 
medical profession. Alberuni probably enjoyed the 
reputation of a great munajjim, 2.e. astrologer-astrono- 
mer, and perhaps it was in this quality that he had 
relations to the court and its head, as Tycho de Brahe 
to the Emperor Rudolf. When writing the Ἰνδικά, 
thirteen years after his involuntary immigration to 
Afghanistan, he was a master of astrology, both ac- 
cording to the Greek and the Hindu system, and indeed 
Eastern writers of later centuries seem to consider him 
as having been the court astrologer of King Mahmifd. 
In a book written five hundred years later (v. Chresto- 
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mathie Persane, &c., par Ch. Schefer, Paris, 1883, i. p. 
107 of the Persian text), there is a story of a practical 
joke which Mahmiid played on Alberuni as an astrolo- 
ger. Whether this be historic truth or a late invention, 
anyhow the story does not throw much light on the 
author’s situation in a period of his life which is the 
most interesting to us, that one, namely, when he 
commenced to study India, Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature. 

Historic tradition failing us, we are reduced to a 
single source of information—the author’s work—and 
must examine to what degree his personal relations are 
indicated by his own words. When he wrote, King 
Muhmfid had been dead only a few weeks. Le roi est 
mort—but to whom was Vive le roi to be addressed ? 

Two heirs claimed the throne, Muhammad and 
Mas iid, and were marching against each other to settle 
their claims by the sword. Under these circumstances 
it comes out as a characteristic fact that the book has 
no dedication whatever, either to the memory of Mah- 
mfid, or to one of the rival princes, or to any of the 
indifferent or non-political princes of the royal house. 
As a cautious politician, he awaited the issue of the 
contest; but when the dice had been thrown, and 
Mas‘fid was firmly established on the throne of his 
father, he at once hastened to dedicate to him the 
greatest work of his life, the Canon Masudicus. If he 
had been affected by any feeling of sincere gratitude, 
he might have erected in the ᾿ἸΙνδικά a monument to 
the memory of the dead king, under whose rule he had 
made the necessary preparatory studies, and might have 
praised him as the great propagator of Islam, without 
probably incurring any risk. He has not done so, and 
the terms in which he speaks of Mahmid throughout 
his book are not such as a man would use when speak- 
ing of a deceased person who had been his benefactor. 

He is called simply The Amir Mahmidd, ii. 13 (Arabic 
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text, p. 208, 9), Zhe Amtr Mahmud, may God’s mercy 
be with him, 1. 116 (text, p. 56, 8), The Amtr Mahmiad, 
may the grace of God be with him, ii. 103 (text, p. 252, 11). 
The title Amér was nothing very complimentary. It 
had been borne by his ancestors when they were simply 
generals and provincial governors in the service of the 
Samini king of Transoxiana and Khurasan. Speaking 
of Mahmifid and his father Sabuktagin, the author says, 
Yamin-aldaula Mahmid, may God’s mercy be with them, 
1. 22 (text, ἢ. 11,9). He had received the title Yumin- 
aldaula, v.e The right hand of the dynasty (of the 
Khalif), from the Khalif, as a recognition of the legiti- 
macy of his rule, resembling the investiture of the 
German Emperor by the Pope in the Middle Ages. 
Lastly, we find at il. 2 (text, p. 203, 20) the following 
terms: “ The strongest of the pillars (of Islam), the 
pattern of a Sultan, Mahmdd, the lion of the world and 
the rarity of the age, may Cou’s mercy be with him.” 
Whoever knows the style of Oriental authors when 
speaking of crowned heads, the style of their prefaces, 
which attains the height of absurdity at the court of 
the Moghul emperors at Delhi, will agree with me that 
the manner in which the author mentions tho dead 
king is cold, cold in the extreme; that the words of 
praise bestowed upon him are meagre and stiff, a poor 
sort of praise for a man who had been the first man in 
Islam, and the founder of Islam in India; lastly, that 
the phrases of benediction which are appended to his 
name, according to a general custom of Islam, are the 
same as the author would have employed when speak- 
ing of any acquaintance of his in common life who had 
died. He says of Mahmiid (i. 22): ‘He utterly ruined 
the prosperity of the country (of India), and performed 
those wonderful exploits by which the Hindus became 
like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like a 
tale of old in the mouth of the people.” To criticise 
these words from a Muslim point of view, the passage of 
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the ruining of the prosperity of the country was per- 
fectly out of place in the glorification of a Ghazi like 
Mahmid. 

That it was not at all against the moral principles of 
Alberuni to write such dedications to princes is shown 
by two other publications of his, with dedications which 
exhibit the customary Byzantinism of the time. In the 
preface of the “‘ Chronology of Ancient Nations”’ (trans- 
lated, &c., by Edward Sachau, London, 1879), he extols 
with abundant praise the prince of Hyrcania or Jurjan, 
Shams-alma ali, who was a dwarf by the side of giant 
Mahmiid. The studied character of the neglect of 
Mahmid in the “Ϊνδικά comes out more strongly if we 
compare the unmerited praise which Alberuni lavishes 
upon his son and successor. The preface of his Canon 
Masudicus is a farrago of high-sounding words in 
honour of King Mas fid, who was a drunkard, and lost 
in less than a decennium most of what his father’s 
sword and policy had gained in thirty-three years. 
The tenor of this preface, taken from the manuscript 
of the Loyal Library in Berlin, is as follows :— 

To those wholead the community of the believers in the 
place of the Prophet and by the help of the Word of God 
belongs “the king, the lord majestic and venerated, the 
helper of the representative of God, the furtherer of the 
law of God, the*protector of the slaves of God, who 
punishes the enemies of God, Abfi-Said Masiid Ibn 
Yamin-aldaula and ’Amin-almilla Mahmfiid—may God 
give him a long life, and let him perpetually rise to 
glorious and memorable deeds. For a confirmation of 
what we here say of him lies in the fact that God, on 
considering the matter, restored the right (7.¢. the right 
of being ruled by Mas fid) to his people, after it had been 
concealed. God brought it to light. After he had been 
in distress, God helped him. After he had been rejected, 
God raised him, and brought him the empire and the 
rule, after people from all sides had tried to get posses- 
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sion of it, speaking: ‘ How should he come to rule over 
us, as we have a better right to the rule than he?’ 
But then they received (from God) an answer in the 
event (lit. sign) which followed. God carried out His 
promise relating to him (Mas'{id), giving him the inheri- 
tance without his asking for it, as He gave the inheri- 
tance of David to Solomon without reserve. (That is, the 
dead King Malmid had proclaimed as his successor his 
son Muhammad, not Mas (id, but the latter contested the 
will of his father, and in the following contest with his 
brother he was the winner.) If God had not chosen 
him, the hearts of men would not have been gained (7) 
for him, and the intrigues of his enemies would not 
have missed their aim. In short, the souls of men 
hastened to meet him in order to live under his shadow. 
The order of God was an act of predestination, and his 
becoming king was written in the Book of Books in 
heaven (from all eternity). 

‘He—may God make his rule everlasting !—has 
conferred upon me a favour which was a high distinc- 
tion to me, and has placed me under the obligation of 
everlasting gratitude. For although a benefactor may 
dispense with the thank-offerings for his deeds, &c., a 
sound heart inspires those who receive them with the 
fear that they might be lost (to general notice), and 
lays upon them the obligation of spreading them and 
making them known in the world. But already, before 
I received this favour, I shared with the inhabitants of 
all his countries the blessings of his rule, of peace and 
justice. However, then the special service (towards 
his Majesty) became incumbent upon me, after (until 
that time) obeying in general (his Majesty) had been 
incumbent on me, (This means, probably, that Mas fd 
conferred a special benefit (a pension ?) on the author, 
not immediately after he had come to the throne, but 
some time later.) Is it not he who has enabled me for 
the rest of my life (Alberuni was then sixty-one years 
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old) to devote myself entirely to the service of science, 
as he let me dwell under the shadow of his power and 
let the cloud of his favour rain on me, always personally 
distinguishing and befriending me, &c.? And with 
regard to this (the favour conferred upon me), he has 
deigned to send his orders to the treasury and the 
ministry, which certainly is the utmost that kings 
can do for their subjects. May God Almighty reward 
him both in this and in yonder world,” &c. 

Thereupon, finding that his Majesty did not require 
his actual service, and besides, finding that science stood 
in the highest favour with him, he composes a book on 
astronomy, to which he had been addicted all his life, 
and adorns it with the name of his Majesty, calling it 
Canon Masudicus (Alkdniin Almas dt), ἄτα. 

Τὸ put the phrases of this preface into plain language, 
the author was in favour with King Masfid; he had 
access to the court—living, probably, near it—and 
received an income which enabled him to devote him- 
self entirely to his scientific work. Besides, all this 
appears as a new state of things, the reverse of which 
had been the case under the king’s predecessor, his 
father, Mahmiid. We do not know the year in which 
this change in the life of Alberuni was brought about. 
Perhaps it was in some way connected with the fact 
that the chancellor, Maimandi, died A.D. 1033, and that 
after him one Abfi-Nasr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
“Abdussamad became chancellor, who before, 1.6, from 
ΙΟΙ7 to 1033, had administered Khwarizm, the native 
country of Alberuni. He and Maimandt had been 
political antagonists—not so he and ‘Abdussamad. 

The difference of the author’s condition, as it appears 
to have been under Mas‘fid, from what it was under 
Mahmitd when he prepared the *Ivé«d, is further illus- 
trated by certain passages in the book itself. When 
speaking of the difficulties with which he had to grapple 
in his efforts to learn everything about India, he con- 
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tinnes: ‘*‘ What scholar, however, has the same favour- 
able opportunities of studying this subject as I have? 
That would be only the case with one to whom the 
grace of God accords, what it did not accord to me, a 
perfectly free disposal of his own doings and goings ; 
for it has never fallen to my lot in my own doings and 
goings to be perfectly independent, nor to be invested 
with sufficient power to dispose and to order as I 
thought best. However, I thank God for that which 
Tle has bestowed upon me, and which must be con- 
sidered as sufficient for the purpose” (i. 24). These 
lines seem to say that the author, both at Ghazna and 
in India, at Multin, Peshavar, &c., had the opportunity 
of conversing with pandits, of procuring their help, and 
of buying books; that, however, in other directions he 
was not his own master, buf had to obey a higher will ; 
and lastly, that he was not a man in authority. 

In another place (i. 152) he explains that art and 
science require the protection of kings. ‘For they 
alone could free the minds of scholars from the daily 
anxieties for the necessities of life, and stimulate their 
energies to earn more fame and favour, the yearning for 
which 15 the pith and marrow of human nature. The 
present times, however, are not of this kind. They are 
the very opposite, and therefore it is quite impossible 
that a new science or any new kind of research should 
arise in our days. What we have of sciences is nothing 
but the scanty remains of bygone better times.” Com- 
pare with this a dictum quoted (1. 188): ‘‘The scholars 
are well aware of the use of money, but the rich are 
ignorant of the nobility of science.” 

These are not the words of an author who basks in 
the sunshine of royal protection. The time he speaks 
of is the time of Mahmfid, and it is Mahmfid whom he 
accuses of having failed in the duties of a protector of 
art and science imposed upon him by his royal office. 
Firdausi, in his satire (Mohl, i. préf. p. xlv.), calls 
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him “un roi qui n’a ni foi ni lot nt maniéres” (royales) ; 
and he says: “δὲ le rot avait dé un homme digne de 
venom, iL auratt honoré le savoir,” &e. It is most 
remarkable to what degree Firdaust and Alberuni agree 
in their judgment of the king. To neither of them had 
he been a Meecenas. 

In the absence of positive information, we have tried 
to form a chain of combinations from which we may 
infer, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that our 
author, during the thirteen years of his life from 1017 
to 1030, after he had been carried from his native 
country to the centre of Mahmiid’s realm, did not enjoy 
the favours of the king and his leading men; that he 
stayed in different parts of India (as a companion of 
the princes of his native country Ὁ), probably in the 
character of a hostage or political prisoner kept on 
honourable terms; that he spent his leisure in the 
study of India; and that he had no official inducement 
or encouragement for this study, nor any hope of royal 
reward. 

A radical change in all this takes place with the 
accession of Mas‘fid. ‘There is no more complaint of the 
time and its ruler. Alberuni is all glee and exultation 
about the royal favours and support accorded to him 
and to his studies. He now wrote the greatest work of 
his life) and with a swelling heart and overfiowing 
words he proclaims in the preface the praise of his 
benefactor. Living in Ghazna, he seems to have for- 
gotten India to a great extent. For in the Canon 
Masudicus he rarely refers to India; its chapter on 
Hindu eras does not prove any progress of his studies 
beyond that which he exhibits in the Ἰνδικά, and at 
the end of it he is even capable of confounding the era 


1 The Canon Masudicus, extant in four good copies in European 
libraries, waits for the patronage of some Academy of Sciences 
or some Government, and for the combination of two scholars, an 
astronomer and an Arabic philologist, for the purpose of an edition 
and translation. 
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of the astronomers, as used in the Khandakhddyaka of 
Brahmagupta, with the Guptakdla. 

If the author and his countrymen had suffered and 
were still suffering from the oppression of King Mah- 
miid, the Hindus were in the same position, and per- 
haps it was this community of mishap which inspired 
him with sympathy for them. And certainly the 
Hindus and their world of thought have a paramount, 
fascinating interest for him, and he -inquires with the 
greatest predilection into every Indian subject, how- 
soever heathenish it may be, as though he were treating 
of the most important questions for the souls of Muham- 
madans,—of free-will and predestination, of future 
reward and punishment, of tho creation or eternity of 
the Word of God, &. To Mahmid the TIindus were 
infidels, to be dispatched to hell as soon as they refused 
to be plundered. To go on expeditions and to fill the 
treasury with gold, not to make lasting conquests of 
territories, was the real object of his famous expeditions; 
and it was with this view that he cut his way through 
enormous distances to the richest temples of India at 
Tanéshar, Mathura, Kano}, and Somanith. 


The author's 
interest In 
India. 


To Alberuni the Hindus were excellent philosophers, 


good mathematicians and astronomers, though he naively 
believes himself to be superior to them, and disdains to 
be put on a level with them (i. 23). He does not 
conceal whatever he considers wrong and unpractical 
with them, but he duly appreciates their mental 
achievements, takes the greatest pains to appropriate 
them to himself, even such as could not be of any use 
to him or to his readers, eg. Sanskrit metrics; and 
whenever he hits upon something that is noble and 
grand both in science and in practical life, he never 
fails to lay it before his readers with warm-hearted 
words of approbation. Speaking of the construction of 
the ponds at holy bathing-places, he says: “In this 


1 For a similar trait of self-confidence cj. i, 277, last. lines. 
VOL, 1. h 
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they have attained a very high degree of art, so that 
our people (the Muslims), when they see them, wonder, 
at them, and are unable to describe them, much less to 
construct anything like them” (ii. 144). 

Apparently Alberuni felt a strong inclination towards 
Indian philosophy. He seems to have thought that the 
philosophers both in ancient Greece and India, whom 
he most carefully and repeatedly distinguishes from the 
ignorant, image-loving crowd, held in reality the very 
same ideas, the same as seem to have been his own, 1.6. 
those of a pure monotheism ; that, in fact, originally all 
men were alike pure and virtuous, worshipping one sole 
Almighty God, but that the dark passions of the crowd 
in the course of time had given rise to the difference of 
religion, of philosophical and political persuasions, and 
of idolatry. ‘The first cause of idolatry was the desire 
of commemorating the dead and of consoling the living ;. 
but on this basis it has developed, and has finally 
become a foul and pernicious abuse ” (i. 124). 

He seems to have revelled in the pure theories of 
the Bhagavadyttd, and it deserves to be noticed that he 
twice mentions the saying of Vyiisa, ‘“‘ Learn twenty- 
five (7.e., the elements of existence) by distinctions, &c. 
Afterwards adhere to whatever religion you like; your 
end will be salvation’ (i. 44, and alsoi. 104). In one 
case he even goes so far as to speak of Hindu scholars 
as “enjoying the help of God,” which to a Muslim means 
as much as inspired by God, guided by divine inspiration 
(ii. 108). These words are an addition of the author’s 
in his paraphrase of the Brihatsamhitd of Varahamihira, 
v. 8. There can be scarcely any doubt that Muslims 
of later times would have found fault with him for going 
to such length in his interest for those heathenish 
doctrines, and it is a singular fact that Alberuni wrote 
under a prince who burned and impaled the Karmatians 
(cf. note to 1. 31). 

Still he was a Muslim; whether Sunni or 518 
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cannot be gathered from the νδικά, He sometimes, 


takes an occasion for pointing out to the reader the 
superiority of Islam over Brahmanic Jndia. He con- 
trasts the democratic equality of men with the castes 
of India, the matrimonial law of Islam with degraded 
forms of it in India, the cleanliness and decency of 
Muslims with filthy customs of the Hindus. With all 
this, his recognition of Islam is not without a tacit 
reserve. He dares not attack Islam, but he attacks the 
Arabs. In his work on chronology he reproaches the 
ancient Muslims with having destroyed the civilisation 
of Eran, and gives us to understand that the ancient 
Arabs were certainly nothing better than the Zoroastrian 
EKranians. So too in the ᾿Ινδικά, whenever he speaks of 
a dark side in Hindu life, he at once turns round sharply 
to compare the manners of the ancient Arabs, and to 
declare that they were quite as bad, if not: worse. This 
could only be meant as a hint to the Muslim reader not 
to be too haughty towards the poor bewildered Hindu, 
trodden down by the savage hordes of King Mahmid, 
and not to forget that the founders of Islam, too, were 
certainly no angels. 

Independent in his thoughts about religion and 
philosophy, heis a friend of clear, determined, and manly 
words. He abhors half-truths, veiled words, and waver- 
ing action. Everywhere he comes forward asa champion 
of his conviction with the courage of a man. As in 
religion and philosophy, so too in politics. There are 
some remarkable sentences of political philosophy in 
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the introductions to chapters ix. and Ixxi. Asa poli-, 


tician of a highly conservative stamp, he stands up 
for throne and altar, and declares that “their union 
represents the highest development of human socicty, 
all that men can possibly desire” (1.99). He is capable 
of admiring the mildness of the law of the Gospel: “Το 
offer to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him, Upon 
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my life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, for 
without them it would be impossible to rule”’ (1. 161). 
Although a scholar by profession, he is capable of taking 
the practical side of a case, and he applauds the Khalif 
MuaAaviya for having sold the golden gods of Sicily to 
the princes of Sindh for money’s worth, instead of 
destroying them as heathen abominations, as bigoted 
Muslims would probably have liked him to do. His 
preaching the union of throne and altar does not prevent 
him from speaking with undisguised contempt of the 
‘‘preconcerted tricks of the priests ’’ having the purpose 
of enthralling the ignorant crowd (i. 123). 

He is a stern judge both of himself and of others. 
Himself perfectly sincere, it is sincerity which he 
demands from others. Whenever he does not fully 
understand a subject, or only knows part of it, he will 
at once tell the reader so, either asking the reader's 
pardon for his ignorance, or promising, though a man 
of fifty-eight years, to continue his labours and to 
publish their results in time, as though he were acting 
under a moral responsibility to the public. He always 
sharply draws the limits of his knowledge; and although 
he has only a smattering of the metrical system of the 
Hindus, he communicates whatever little he knows, 
guided by the principle that the best must not be the 
enemy of the better (i.. 200, 6-9), as though he were 
afraid that he should not live long enough to finish the 
study in question. He is not a friend of those who 

hate to avow their ignorance by a frank 7 do not 
know” (i. 177), and he is roused to strong indignation 
whenever he meets with want of sincerity. If Brahma- 
gupta teaches two theories of the eclipses, the popular 
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one of the dragon Rihu’s devouring the luminous body, 
and the scientific one, he certainly committed the sin 
against conscience from undue concessions to the priests 
of the nation, and from fear of a fate like that which 
befell Socrates when he came into collision with the 
persuasions of the majority of his countrymen. Οὐδ 
chapter lix. In another place he accuses Brahma- 
gupta of injustice and rudeness to his predecessor, 
Aryabhata (i. 376). He finds in the works of Vara- 
hamihira by the side of honest scientific work sentences 
which sound to him “like the ravings of a madman” 
(11. 117), but he is kind enough to suggest that behind 
those passages there is perhaps an esoteric meaning, 
unknown to him, but more to the credit of the author. 
When, however, Vardhamihira seems to exceed all 
limits of common sense, Alberuni thinks that “lo such 
things silence is the only proper ansiwer” (ii. 114). 

His professional zeal, and the principle that learning 
a3 the fruit of repetition (1. 198), sometimes induce him 
to indulge in repetitions, and his thorough honesty 
sometimes misleads him to use harsh and even rnde 
words. He cordially hates the verbosity of Indian 
authors or versifiers,! who use lots of words where a 
single one would be sufficient. He calls it ‘mere 
nonsense—a means of keeping people in the dark and 
throwing an air of mystery about thé subject. And in 
any case this copiousness (of words denoting the same 
thing) offers painful difficulties to those who want to 
learn the whole language, and only results in a sheer 
waste of time” (i. 229, 299, 19). He twice explains 
the origin of the Dibajat, 2.e. Maledives and Laccadives 
(i. 2333 li. 106), twice the configuration of the borders 
of the Indian Ocean (i. 197, 270). 

Whenever he suspects humbug, he is not backward in 
calling it by the right name. Thinking of the horrid 
practices of Rasiyana, 1.6. the art of making gold, of 


1 Cf. his sarcasms on the versifying bias of Hindu authors, i. 137. 
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making old people young, &c., he bursts out into 
sarcastic words which are more coarse in the original 
than in my translation (i, 189). In eloquent words he 
utters his indignation on the same subject (i. 193): 
‘‘ The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for gald- 
making does not know any limit,” &c. There is a spark 
of grim humour in his words on i. 237, where he criti- 
cises the cosmographic ravings of a Hindu author: 
‘‘ We, on our part, found it already troublesome enough 
to enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the 
subject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some 
more earths below those already enumerated by our- 
selves!” And when jugglers from Kanoj lectured to 
him on chronology, the stern scholar seems to have been 
moved to something likeagrin. ‘I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times in a different order 
and context. But lo! what different answers did I 
get! God is all-wise ” (ii. 129). 

In the opening of his book Alberuni gives an account 
of the circumstances which suggested to him the idea 
of writing the Ἰνδικά, Once the conversation with a 
friend of his, else unknown, ran on the then existing 
literature on the history of religion and philosophy, 
its merits and demerits. When, in particular, the 
iterature on the belief of the Hindus came to be criti- 
cised, Alberuni maintained that all of it was second- 
hand and thoroughly uncritical.~ To verify the matter, 
his friend once more examines the books in question, 
which results in his agreeing with our author, and his 
asking him to fill up this gap in the Arabic literature 
of the time. The book he has produced is not a polemi- 
cal one. He will not convert the Hindus, nor lend 
a direct help to missionary zealots. He will simply 
describe Hinduism, without identifying himself with it. 
He takes care to inform the reader that he is not respon- 
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sible for whatsoever repugnant detail he has to relate, 
but the Hindus themselves. He gives a repertory of 
information on Indian subjects, destined for the use of 
those who lived in peaceable intercourse with them, and 
wished to have an insight into their mode and world of 
thought (i. 7 ; 11. 246). 

The author has nothing in common with the Muham- 
madan Ghazt who wanted to convert the Hindus or to 
kill them, and his book scarcely reminds the reader of 
the incessant war between Islam and India, during 
which it had been prepared, and by which the possi- 
bility of writing such a book had first been given. It 
is like a magic island of quiet, impartial research in 
the midst of a world of clashing swords, burning towns, 
and plundered temples. ‘The object which the author 
had in view, and never for a moment lost sight of, was 
to afford the necessary information and training to 
“any one (in Islam) who wants to converse with the 
Hindus, and to discuss with them questions of religion, 
science, or literature, on the very basis of their own cirilt- 
sation”? (ii. 246). 

It is difficult to say what kind of readers Alberuni had, 
or expected to have, not only for the ᾿Ινδικά, but for all 
his other publications on Indian subjects. Probably 
educated, and not bigoted or fanatical Muslims in Sindh, 
in parts of the Panjab, where they were living by the side 
of Hindus and in daily intercourse with them ; perhaps, 
also, for such in Kabul, the suburb of which had still a 
Hindu population in the second half of the tenth century, 
Ghazna, and other parts of Afghanistan. When speak- 
ing of the Pulisasiddhdénta, a standard work on astro- 
nomy, he says: “A translation of his (Pulisa’s) whole 
work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been undertaken, 
because in his mathematical problems there is an evi- 
dent religious and theological tendency "1 (1. 375). He 


1 Alberuni does not seem to have shared these scruples, for he 
translated it into Arabic (cf. i. 154). 
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does not tell us what this particular tendency was to 
which the readers objected, but we learn so much from 
this note that in his time, and probably also in his 
neighbourhood, there were circles of educated men who 
had an interest in getting the scientific works of India 
translated into Arabic, who at the same time were suffi- 
ciently familiar with the subject-matter to criticise the 
various representations of the same subject, and to give 
the preference to one, to the exclusion of another. That 
our author had a certain public among Hindus seems 
to be indicated by the fact that he composed some 
publications for people in Kashmir ; οὐ, preface to the 
edition of the text, p. xx. ‘These relations to Kashmir 
are very difficult to understand, as Muslims had not 
yet conquered the country, nor entered it to any extent, 
and as the author himself (i. 206) relates that it was 
closed to intercourse with all strangers save a few Jews. 
Whatever the interest of Muslims for the literature of 
and on India may have been, we are under the impression 
that this kind of literature has never taken deep root ; 
for after Alberuni’s death, in A.D. 1048, there is no more 
original work in this field ; and even Alberuni, when he 
wrote, was quite alone in the field. Hnumerating the 
difficulties which beset his study of India, he says: “I 
found it very hard to work into the subject, although I 
have a great liking for it, in which respect I stand quite 
alone in my time,” &c. (1.24). And certainly we do not 
know of any Indianist like him, before his time or 
after. 

In general it is the method of our author not to speak 
himself, but to let the Hindus speak, giving extensive 
quotations from their classical authors. He presents a 
picture of Indian civilisation as painted by the Hindus 
themselves. Many chapters, not all, open with a short 
characteristic introduction of a general nature. The body 
of most chapters consists of three parts. The first is 
a précis of the question, as the author understands it. 
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The second part brings forward the doctrines of the 
Hindus, quotations from Sanskrit books in the chapters 
on religion, philosophy, astronomy, and astrology, and 
other kinds of information which had been communi- 
cated to him by word of mouth, or things which he 
had himself observed in the chapters on literature, 
historic chronology, geography, law, manners, and cus- 
toms. In the third part he does the same as Megas- 
thenes had already done ; he tries to bring the sometimes 
very exotic subject nearer to the understanding of his 
readers by comparing it with the theories of ancient 
Greece, and by other comparisons. As an example of 
this kind of arrangement, οἱ Chaptér v. In the dis- 
position of every single chapter, as well as in the 
sequence of the chapters, a perspicuous, well-considered 
plan is apparent. ‘There is no patchwork nor anything 
superfluous, and the words fit to the subject as close as 
possible. We seem tu recognise the professional mathe- 
matician in the perspicuity and classical order through- 
out the whole composition, and there was scarcely an 
occasion for him to excuse himself, as he does at the 
end of Chapter 1. (1. 26), for not being able everywhere 
strictly to adhere to the geometrical method, as he was 
sometimes compelled to introduce an unknown factor, 
because the explanation could only be given in a later 
part of the book. 

He does not blindly accept the traditions of former 
ages; he wants to understand and to criticisethem. He 
wants to sift the wheat from the chaff, and he will 
discard everything that militates against the laws of 
nature and of reason. The reader will remember that 
Alberuni was alsoa physical scholar, and had published 
works on most departments of natural science, optics, 
mechanics, mineralogy, and chemistry ; cf his geolo- 
gical speculation on the indications of India once having 
been a sea (i. 198), and a characteristic specimen of his 
natural philosophy (i. 400). That he believed in the 
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action of the planets on the sublunary world I take for 
certain, though he nowhere says so. It would hardly 
be intelligible why he should have spent so much time 
and labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology 
if he had not believed: in the truth of the thing. He 
gives a sketch -of Indian astrology in Chapter lxxx., 
because Muslim readers ‘“‘are not acquainted with the 
Hindu methods of astrology, and have never had an 
opportunity of studying an Indian book” (ii. 211). 
Bardesanes, a Syrian philosopher and poet in the 
second half of the second Christian century, condemned 
astrology in plain and weighty words. Alberuni did 
not rise to this*height, remaining entangled in the 
notions of Greek astrology. 

He did not believe in alchemy, for he distinguishes 
between such of its practices as are of a chemical or 
mineralogical character, and such as are intentional 
deceit, which he condemns in the strongest possible 
terms (i. 187). 

He criticises manuscript tradition like a modern 
philologist. He sometimes supposes the text to be 
corrupt, and inquires into the cause of the corruption ; 
he discusses various readings, and proposes emenda- 
tions. He guesses at lacunae, criticises different transla- 
tions, and complains of the carelessness and ignorance 
of the copyists (ii. 76; 1. 162-163). He is aware that, 
Indian works, badly translated and carelessly copied by 
the successive copyists, very soon degenerate to such a 
degree that an Indian author would ‘hardly recognise 
his own work, if it were presented to him in such a 
garb. All these complaints are perfectly true, particu- 
larly as regards the proper names. That in his essays 
at emendation he sometimes went astray, that, ¢.g. he 
was not prepared fully to do justice to Brahmagupta, 
will readily be excused by the fact that at his time it 
was next to impossible to learn Sanskrit with a suffi- 
cient degree of accuracy and completeness. 
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When I drew the first sketch of the life of Alberuni 
ten years ago, I cherished the hope that more materials 
for his biography would come to light in the libraries 
of both the East and West. This has not been the 
case, so far ‘4s 1 am aware. To gain an estimate of his 
character we must try to read between the lines of his 
books, and to glean whatever minute indications may 
there be found. A picture of his character cannot 
therefore at the present be anything but very imperfect, 
and a detailed appreciation of his services in the ad- 
vancement of science cannot be undertaken until all 
the numerous works of his pen have been studied and 
rendered accessible to the learned world. The principal 
domain of his work included astronomy, mathematics, 
chronology, mathematical geography, physics, chemistry, 
and mineralogy. By the side of this professional work 
he composed about twenty books on India, both transla- 
tions and original compositions, and a number of tales 
and legends, mostly derived from the ancient lore of 
Eran and India. As probably most valuable contribu- 
tions to the historic literature of the time, we must 
mention his history of his native country Khwarizm, 
and the history of the famous sect of the Karmatians, 
the loss of both of which is much to be deplored. 


IL 


The court of the Khalifs of the house of Omayya at 
Damascus does not seem to have been a home for 
literature. Except for the practical necessities of ad- 
ministration, they had no desire for the civilisation of 
Greece, Ligypt, or Persia, their thoughts being engrossed 
by war and politics and the amassing of wealth. Pro- 
bably they had a certain predilection for poetry common 
to all Arabs, but they did not think of encouraging 
historiography, much to their own disadvantage. In 
many ways these Arab princes, only recently emerged 
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from the rocky wilderness of the Hijéz, and suddenly 
raised to imperial power, retained much of the great 
Bedouin Shaikh of the desert. Several of them, shun- 
ning Damascus, preferred to stay in the desert or on 
its border, and we may surmise that in their house- 
holds at Rusifa and Khunasara there was scarcely 
more thought of literature than at present in the halls 
of Ibn Arrashid, the wily head of the Shammar at Hail. 
The cradle of Arabic literature is not Damascus, but 
Bagdad, and the protection necessary for its rise and 
growth was afforded by the Khalifs of the house of 
Abbiis, whose Arab nature has been modified by the 
influence of Kranian civilisation during a long stay in 
Khurasén. 

The foundation of Arabic literature was laid between 
A.D. 750 and 850. It is only the tradition relating to 
their religion and prophet and poetry that is peculiar 
to the Arabs; everything else is of foreign descent. 
The development of a large literature, with numerous 
ramifications, is chiefly the work of foreigners, carried 
out with foreign materials, asin Rome the origines of 
the national literature mostly point to Greek sources. 
Greece, Persia, and India were taxed to help the sterility 
of the Arab mind. 

What Greece has contributed by lending its Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and Harpocrates is known in general. A de- 
tailed description of the influx and spread of Greek 
literature would mark a memorable progress in Oriental 
philology. Such a work may be undertaken with some 
chance of success by one who is familiar with the state 
of Greek literature at the centres of learning during the 
last centuries of Greek heathendom, although he would 
have to struggle against the lamentable fact that most 
Arabic books of this most ancient period are lost, and 
probably lost for ever. 

What did Persia, or rather the Sasanian empire, over- 
run by the Arab hordes, offer to its victors in literature ? 
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It left to the east of the Khalifate the language of 
administration, the use of which during the following 
centuries, till recent times, was probably never much 
discontinued. It was this Perso-Sasanian language of 
administration which passed into the use of the smaller 
Eastern dynasties, reared under the Abbaside Khalifs, 
and became the language of literature at the court of 
one of those dynasties, that of the Simfani: kings of 
Transoxiana and Khurisin, ‘Thus it has come to pass 
that the dialect of one of the most western parts of 
Eran first emerged as the language of literature in its 
farthest east. Jn ἃ simtlar way modern German 185 an 
offspring of the language used in the chauceries of the 
Luxembourg emperors of Germany. 

The bulk of the narrative literature, tales, legends, 
novels, came to the Arabs in translations from the Per- 
sian, e.g. the “Thousand and One Nights,” the stories told 
by the mouth of animals, like Kalila and Dimna, pro- 
bably all of Buddhistic origin, portions of the national 
lore of Eran, taken from the Khuddindma,or Lord’s Book, 
and afterwards immortalised by Firdausi; but more 
than anything else love-stories. All this was the fashion 
under the Abbaside Khalifs, and is said to have attained 
the height of popularity during the rule of Almuktadir, 
A.D. 908-932. Besides, much favour was apparently 
bestowed upon didactic, parzenetic compositions, mostly 
clothed in the garb of a testament of this or that Sasanian 
king or sage, ¢ g. Anushirvan and his minister Buzurju- 
mihr, likewise upon collections of moralistic apothegms, 
All this was translated from Persian, or pretended to 
be so. Books on the science of war, the knowledge of 
weapons, the veterinary art, falconry, and the various 
methods of divination, and some books on medicine 
and de rebus venereis, were likewise borrowed from the 
Persians. It is noteworthy that, on the other hand, 
there are very few traces of the exact sciences, such as 
mathematics and astronomy, among the Sasanian Per- 
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sians. Hither they had only little of this kind, or the 
Arabs did not choose to get it translated. 

An author by the name of ‘Alf Ibn Ziyid Altamimt 
is said to have translated from Persian a book, 2%- 
alshahriydr, which, to judge by the title, must have 
been a system of astronomy. It seems to have been 
extant when Alberuni wrote his work on chronology ; 
vide ‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated, &c., 
by Edward Sachau, London, 1876, p. 6, and note p. 368. 
Perhaps it was from this source that the famous Alkh- 
wirizmi drew his knowledge of Persian astronomy, 
which he is said to have exhibited in his extract from 
the Brahmasiddhdnta, composed by order of the Khalif 
Mamitin. For we are expressly told (vide Gildemeister, 
Scriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicis loci, &e., p. 101) 
that he used the media, 1.6. the mean places of the 
planets as fixed by Brahmagupta, whilst in other 
things he deviated from him, giving the equations of 
the planetary revolutions according to the theory of 
the Persians, and the declination of the sun according 
to Ptolemy. Of what kind this Persian astronomy was 
we do not know, but we must assume that it was of a 
scientific character, based on observation and compu- 
tation, else Alkhwiarizmi would not have introduced 
its results into his own work. Of the terminology 
of Arabian astronomy, the word jauzahar=Caput 
draconis, is probably of Sasanian origin (gaocithra), as 
well as the word 247 (=canon), ze. a collection of astro- 
nomical tables with the necessary explanations, perhaps 
also kardaj, kardaja, & measure in geometry equal to 
τς of the circumference of a circle, if it be identical 
with the Persian karda, 1.6. cut. 

indianelc. Γ᾿ Βαῦ India has contributed reached Bagdad by two 
mentain different roads. Part has come directly in translations 
literature. from the Sanskrit, part has travelled through Eran, 
having originally been translated from Sanskrit (Pali ? 
Prakrit ἢ) into Persian, and farther from Persian into 
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Arabic. In this way, eg. the fables of Kalila and 
Dimna have been communicated to the Arabs, and a 
book on medicine, probably the famous Caraka. Cf. 
Fihrist, p. 303. 

In this communication between India and Bagdad 
we must not only distinguish between two different 
roads, but also between two different periods. 

As Sindh was under the actual rule of the Khalif 
Mansiir (A.D 753-774), there came embassies from that 
part of India to Bagdad, and among them scholars, who 
brought along with them two books, the Brahmasid- 
dhanta to Brahmagupta (Sindhind), and his Khanda- 
khddyaka (Arkand). With the help of these pandits, 
Alfazfrf, perhaps also Yakfb Ibn Tarik, translated them. 
Both works have been largely used, and have exercised 
a great influence. It was on this occasion that the 
Arabs first became acquainted with a scientific system 
of astronomy. They learned from Brahmagupta earlier 
than from Ptolemy: 

Another influx of Hindu learning took place under 
Harun, A.D. 786-808. The ministerial family Barmak, 
then at the zenith of their power, had come with the 
ruling dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs 
had been an official in the Buddhistic temple Naubehdr, 
le. nava vihdra=the new temple (or monastery). ‘The 
name Barmak is said to be of Indian descent, meaning 
paramaka, t.e. the superior (abbot of the vihdra ἢ. Cf. 
Kern, Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, li. 445, 543° 
Of course, the Barmak family had been converted, but 
their contemporaries never thought much of their pro- 
fession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine. Induced 
probably by family traditions, they sent scholars to 
India, there to study medicine and pharmacology. SBe- 
sides, they engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, 
made them the chief physicians of their hospitals, and 
ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic 
books on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philo- 
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sophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still in later 
centuries Muslim scholars sometimes travelled for 
the same purposes as the emissaries of the Barmak, 
e.g. Almuwaffak not long before Alberuni’s time (Codex 
Vindobonensis, sive medici Abu Mansur liber fundamen- 
torum pharmacologic, ed. Seligmann, Vienna, 1859, pp. 
6, 10, and I5, 9). - 

Soon afterwards, when Sindh was no longer politically 
dependent upon Bagdad, all this intercourse ceased en- 
tirely. Arabic literature turned off into other channels. 
There is no more mention of the presence of Hindu 
scholars at Bagdad nor of translations of the Sanskrit. 
Greek learning had already won an omnipotent sway 
over the mind of the Arabs, being communicated to 
them by the labours of Nestorian physicians, the philo- 
sophers of Harraén, and Christian scholars in Syria and 
other parts of the Khalifate. Of the more ancient or 
Indo-Arabian stratum of scientific literature nothing has 
reached our time save a number of titles of books, many 
of them in such a corrupt form as to baffle all attempts 
at decipherment. 

Among the Hindu physicians of this time one &;29 uy! 
is mentioned, 1.6. the son of DH, director of the hos- 
pital of the Barmaks in Bagdad. This name may be 
Dhanya or Dhanin, chosen probably on account of its 
etymological refationship with the name Dhanvantari, 
the name of the mythical physician of the gods in 
Manu’s law-book and the epos (¢f A. Weber, Jndische 
Litteraturgeschichte, pp. 284, 287). <A similar relation 
seems to exist between the names Kankn, that of a 
physician of the same period, and Kdnkdyana, an 
authority in Indian medicine (cf. Weber, J. c., pp. 287 
note, and 284 note, 302). 

The name οὶ, that of an author of a book on 
drinkables, may be identical with Atri, mentioned as a 
medical author by Weber, /. ¢., Ὁ. 288. 


There was a book by one bow (also written al, dw) on 
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wisdom or philosophy (cf. Fihrist, p. 305). According 
to Middle-Indian phonetics this name is =vedavydsa.* 
A man of this name, also called Vydsa or Bddardyana, 
is, according to the literary tradition of India, the 
originator of the Vedanta school of philosophy (¢/. 
Colebroke, Essays, i. 352), and this will remind the 
reader that in the Arabian Sufism the Indian Vedanta 
philosophy reappears. 

Further, an author fy θῶ» Sadbrm,? is mentioned, 
unfortunately without an indication of the contents of 
his book. Alberuni (i. 157) mentions one Satya as the 
author of a jdtaha (ef. Weber, 2. ¢., p. 278), and this 
name is perhaps an abbreviation of that one here 
mentioned, 2.6. Satyararman. 

A work on astrology is attributed to one U¢ae~y 
SNGHL (vide Fihrist, Ὁ. 271), likewise enumerated 
by Alberuni in a list of names (i. 158). The Indian 
equivalent of this name is not certain (cf. note toi. 158). 

There is also mentioned a book on the signs of swords 
by one ,¢>, probably identical with Vydghra, which 
occurs as a name of Indian authors (cf. i. Fibrist, p. 
315). 

The famous Buddha legend in Christian garb, most 
commonly called Joasaph and Barlaam, bears in Fihrist, 
p- 300, the title » i , Wal». The fornier word is gene- 
rally explained as Bodhisattva, although there is no 
law in Indian phonetics which admits the change of 
sattva to saf. ‘The second name is that of Buddha’s 
spiritual teacher and guide, in fact, his purohita, and 
with this word I am inclined to identify the signs in 
question, 7.6 dob. 

What Ibn WAdih in his chronicle (ed. by Houtsma) 
relates of India, on pp. 92—106, is not of much value. 
His words on p. 105, ‘‘the king μ΄ = Ghosha, who 

1 Benfey in Xalilag und Damnag, Einleitung, p. xliii. note 3. The 
word has received currency in the form Bidpai. 


2 Cf. Benfey, l. ¢., Hinleitung, p. xl. 
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lived in the time of Sindbad the sage, and this Ghosha 
composed the book on the cunning of the women,” are 
perhaps an indication of some fables of Buddhaghosha 
having been translated into Arabic. 

Besides books on astronomy, mathematics (οἱ 
uses), astrology, chiefly jdtakas, on medicine and 
pharmacology, the Arabs translated Indian works on 
snakes (sarpavidyd), on poison (vishavidyd), on all 
kinds of auguring, on talismans, on the veterinary art, 
de arte amandi, numerous tales, a life of Buddha, books 
on logic and philosophy in general, on ethics, politics, 
and on the science of war. Many Arab authors took 
up the subjects communicated to them by the Hindus 
and worked them out in original compositions, commen- 
taries, and extracts. A favourite subject of theirs was 
Indian mathematics, the knowledge of which became 
far spread by the publications of Alkindi and many 
others. 

The smaller dynasties which in later times tore the 
sovereignty over certain eastern countries of the Khali- 
fate out of the hands of the successors of Mansfir and 
Harun, did not continue their literary commerce with 
India. The Banf-Laith (A.D. 872-903), owning great 
part of Afghanistan together with Ghazna, were the 
neighbours of Hindus, but their name is in no way 
connected with the history of literature. For the 
Buyide princes who ruled over Western Persia and 
Babylonia between A.D. 932 and 1055, the fables of 
Kalila and Dimna were translated. Of all these princely 
houses, no doubt, the Samanides, who held almost the 
whole east of the Khalifate under their sway during 
892-999, had most relations with the Hindus, those in 
Kabul, the Panjab, and Sindh; and their minister, 
Aljaihani, probably had collected much information 
about India. Originally the slave of the Samanides, 
then their general and provincial governor, Alptagin, 
made himself practically independent in Ghazna a few 
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years before Alberuni was born, and his successor, 
Sabuktagin, Mahmfid’s father, paved the road for the 
war with India (i. 22), and for the lasting establish- 
ment of Islam in India. 

Some of the books that had been translated under 
the first Abbaside Khalifs were extant in the library 
of Alberuni when he wrote the Ἰνδικά, the Brahma- 
siddhanta or Sindhind, and the Khandakhddyaka or 
Arkand in the editions of Alfazdri and of Yakdib Ibn 
Tarik, the Caraka in the edition of ‘Ali Ibn Gain, and 
the Paficatantra or Kalila and Dimna. He also used an 
Arabic translation of the Karanasdra by Vittesvara 
(11. 55), but we do not learn from him whether this was 
an old translation or a modern one made in Alberuni’s 
time. These books offered to Alberuni—he complains 
of it repeatedly—the same difficulties as to us, viz., 
besides the faults of the translators, a considerable 
corruption of the text by the negligence of the copyists, 
more particularly as regards the proper names. 

When Alberuni entered India, he probably had a 
good general knowledge of Indian mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and chronology, acquired by the study of Brahma- 
gupta and his Arabian editors. What Hindu author 
was his teacher and that of the Arabs in pure mathe- 
matics (su.g) qluad!)is not known. Besides Alfazari 
and Yakib Ibn Tarik, he learned from Alkhwirizmi, 
something from Abulhasan of Ahwiz, things of little 
value from Alkindi and Abd-Mashar of Balkh, and 
single details from the famous book of Aljaihini. Of 
other sources which he has used in the ᾿Ϊνδικά, he 
quotes: (1.) A Muhammadan canon called Alharkan, ie. 
ahargana. 1 cannot trace the history of the book, but 
suppose that 1t was a practical handbook of chronology 
for the purpose of converting Arabian and Persian dates 
into Indian ones and vice verséd, which had perhaps been 
necessitated by the wants of the administration under 
Sabuktagin and Mahmdd. The name of the author is 
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not mentioned. (2.) Abfi Ahmad Ibn Catlaghtagin, 
quoted i. 317 as having computed the latitudes of Karli 
and Taneshar. 

Two other authorities on astronomical subjects are 
quoted, but not in relation to Indian astronomy, 
Muhammad Ibn Ishak, from Sarakhs, ii. 15, and a book 
called Ghurrat-alztjdt, perhaps derived from an Indian 
source, as the name is identical with Kuranatilaka. 
The author is perhaps Abd-Muhammad Alnéib from 
Amul (cf. note to 11, 90). 

In India Alberuni recommenced his study of Indian 
astronomy, this time not from translations, but from 
Sanskrit originals, and we here meet with the remark- 
able fact that the works which about A.D. 770 had been 
the standard in India still held the same high position 
A.D. 1020, viz., the works of Brahmagupta. Assisted 
by learned pandits, he tried to translate them, as also 
the Puliswsiddhdnta (vide preface to the edition of the 
text, ὃ 5), and when he composed the ᾿Ινδικά, he had 
already come forward with several books devoted 
to special points of Indian astronomy. As such he 
quotes :— 

(1.) A treatise on the determination of the lunar 
stations or nakshatras, ii. 83. 

(2.) The Khaydl-alkustfaini, which contained, pro- 
bably beside other things, a description of the Yoga 
theory, 11. 208. 

(3.) A book called Zhe Arabic Khandakhddyaka, on 
the same subject as the preceding one, ii. 208. 

(4.) A book containing a description of the Karanas, 
the title of which is not mentioned, ii. 194. 

(5.) A treatise on the various systems of numeration, 
as used by different nations, i. 174, which probably 
described also the related Indian subjects. 

(6.) A book called “ Key of Astronomy,” on the ques- 
tion whether the sun rotates round the earth or the 
earth round the sun, i. 277. We may suppose that in 
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this book he had also made use of the notions of Indian 
astronomers. 

(7.) Lastly, several publications on the different 
methods for the computation of geographical longitude, 
i. 315. He does not mention their titles, nor whether 
they had any relation to Hindu methods of calculation. 

Perfectly at home in all departments of Indian astro- 
nomy and chronology, he began to write the Ivéi«d. 
In the chapters on these subjects he continues a literary 
movement which at his time had already gone on for 
centuries; but he surpassed his predecessors by going 
back upon the original Sanskrit sources, trying to check 
his pandits by whatever Sanskrit he had contrived to 
learn, by making new and more accurate translations, 
and by his conscientious method of testing the data of 
the Indian astronomers by calculation. His work repre- 
sents a scientific renaissance in comparison with the 
aspirations of the scholars working in Bagdad under the 
first Abbaside Khalifs. 

Alberuni seems to think that Indian astrology had 
not been transferred into the more ancient Arabic 
literature, as we may conclude from his introduction to 
Chapter Ixxx. : ‘‘ Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) 
countries are not acquainted with the Hindu methods 
of.astrology, and have never had an opportunity of 
studying an Indian book on the subject,” ii. 211. We 
cannot prove that the works of Varaihamihira, ¢.g. his 
Brihatsamhita and Laghwdtakam, which Alberuni was 
translating, had already been accessible to the Arabs at 
the time of Mansfir, but we are inclined to think that 
Alberuni’s judgment on this head is too sweeping, for 
books on astrology, and particularly on jdtaka, had 
already been translated in the early days of the Abba- 
side rule. Cf. Fihrist, pp. 270, 271. 

As regards Indian medicine, we can only say that 
Alberuni does not seem to have made a special study 
of it, for he simply uses the then current translation of 
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Caraka, although complaining of its incorrectness, 1. 
159, 162, 382. He has translated a Sanskrit treatise 
on loathsome diseases into Arabic (cf. preface to the 
edition of the original, p. xxi. No. 18), but we do not 
know whether before the Ἰνδικά or after it. 

What first induced Alberuni to write the Ivéiucd was 
not the wish to enlighten his countrymen on Indian 
astronomy in particular, but to present them witb an 
impartial description of the Indian theological and 
philosophical doctrines on a broad basis, with every 
detail pertaining to them. So he himself says both at 
the beginning and end of the book. Perhaps on this 
subject he could give his readers more perfectly new 
information than on any other, for, according to his 
own statement, he had in this only one predecessor, 
Aleranshahri. Not knowing him or that authority 
which he follows, ἡ.6. Zurkain, we cannot form an 
estimate as to how far Alberuni’s strictures on them 
Gi. 7) are founded. Though there can hardly be any 
doubt that Indian philosophy in one or other of its 
principal forms had been communicated to the Arabs 
already in the first period, it seems to have been some- 
thing entirely new when Alberuni produced before his 
compatriots or fellow-believers the Sdmkhya by Kapila, 
and the Book of Patafiyalt in good Arabic translations. 
It was this particular work which admirably qualified 
him to write the corresponding chapters of the Ἰνδικά. 
The philosophy of India seems to have fascinated his 
mind, and the noble ideas of the Bhagavadgtta pro-‘ 
bably came near to the standard of his own persua- 
sions. Perhaps it was he who first introduced this 
gem of Sanskrit literature into the world of Muslim 
readers. 

As regards the Puranas, Alberuni was perhaps the 
first Muslim who took up the study of them. At all 
events, we cannot trace any acquaintance with them on 
the part of the Arabs before his time, Of the litera- 
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ture of fables, he knew the Paficatantra in the Arabic 
edition of Ibn Almukaffa. 

Judging Alberuni in relation to his predecessors, we 
come to the conclusion that his work formed a most 
marked progress. His description of Hindu philosophy 
was probably unparalleled. His system of chronology 
and astronomy was more complete and accurate than 
had ever before been given. His communications from 
the Purdinas were probably entirely new to his readers, 
as also the important chapters on literature, manners, 
festivals, actual geography, and the much-quoted chap- 
ter on historic chronology. He once quotes Razi, with 
whose works he was intimately acquainted, and some 
Saft philosophers, but from neither of them could he 
learn much about India. 

In the following pages we give a list of the Sanskrit 
books quoted in the Ἰνδικά :-— 

Sources of the chapters on theology and philosophy : 
Sdmkhya, by Kapila; Book of Patafijali ; Gitd, t.e. some 
edition of the Bhagavadgitd. 

He seems to have used more sources of a similar 
nature, but he does not quote from them. 

Sources of a Paurdnic kind : Vishnu-Dharma, Vishnu- 
Purdna, Matsya-Purdna, Vdyu-Purdna, Aditya-Purd Na. 

Sources of the chapters on astronomy, chronology, 
geography, and astrology: Pulisusidéhdnta; Brahma- 
siddhdnta, Khandakhddyaka, Uttarakhandakhddyaka, 
by Brahmagupta; Commentary of the Khandukhdd- 
yaka, by Balabhadra, perhaps also some other work of 
his; Brihatsamhitd, Patcasiddhdntika, Brihat-jdtakam, 
Laghu-jdtakam, by Varahamihira ; Commentary of the 
Brihatsamiitd, a book called Srdidhava (perhaps Sarva- 
dhara), by Utpala, from Kashmir ; a book by Aryabhata, 
junior; Karanasdra, by VitteSvara; Karanatilaka, by 
Vijayanandin ; Sripdla ; Book of the Rishi (sic) Bhuvana- 
koga ; Book of the Brahman Bhattila ; Book of Durlabha, 
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from Multan; Book of Jivasarman ; Book of Samaya ; 
Book of Auliatta (Ὁ), the son of Sahawi(?); The Minor 
Manassa, by Puficala; Sriidhava (Sarvadhara 3), by 
Mah&deva Candrabija; Calendar from Kashmir. 

As regards some of these authors, Sripdla, Jivasar- 
man, Samaya (?), and Auliatta (?), the nature of the 
quotations leaves it uncertain whether Alberuni quoted 
from books of theirs or from oral communications which 
he had received from them. 

Source on medicine : Caraka, in the Arabic edition of 
“Ali Ibn Zain, from Tabaristan. 

In the chapter on metrics, a lexicographic work by 
one Haribhata (?), and regarding elephants a ‘“ Book 
on the Medicine of Elephants,” are quoted. 

His communications from the Mahdbhdrata and 
Ramdyana, and the way in which he speaks of them, 
do not give us the impression that he had these books 
before him. He had some information of Jaina origin, 
but does not mention his source (Aryabhata, jun. ?) 
Once he quotes Manu’s Diarmasdstra, but in a manner 
which makes me doubt whether he took the words 
directly from the book itself. 

The quotations which he has made from these sources 
are, some of them, very extensive, 6.9. those from the 
Bhagavadyitd. Inthe chapter on literature he men- 
tions many more books than those here enumerated, 
but does not tell us whether he made use of them for 
the Ἰνδικάί, Sometimes he mentions Hindu individuals 
as his informants, e.g. those from Somanath, i. 161, 165, 
and from Kanoj, 1. 165; 11. 129. 

‘In Chapter i. the author speaks at large of the radical 
difference between Muslims and Hindus in everything, 
and tries to account for it both by the history of India 
and by the peculiarities of the national character of its 
inhabitants (i. 17 seg.). Everything in India is just 

1 The places where mention of these books occurs are given in 
Index I. (Cf. also the annotations on single cases. 
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the reverse of what it is in Islam, “and if ever a custom 
of theirs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning” (i.179). Much more certainly than 
to Alberunf, India would seem a land of wonders and 
monstrosities to most of his readers. Therefore, in 
order to show that there were other nations who held 
and hold similar notions, he compares Greek philosophy, 
chiefly that of Plato, and tries to illustrate Hindu 
notions by those of the Greeks, and thereby to bring 
them nearer to the understanding of his readers. 

The rédle which Greek literature plays in Alberuni’s 
work in the distant country of the Paktyes and Gandhari 
is a singular fact in the history of civilisation. Plato 
before the doors of India, perhaps in India itself! A 
considerable portion of the then extant Greek literature 
had found its way into the library of Alberuni, who 
uses it in the most conscientious and appreciative way, 
and takes from it choice passages to confront Greek 
thought with Indian, And more than this: on the 
part of his readers he seems to presuppose not only that 
they were acquainted with them, but also gave them 
the credit of first-rate authorities. Not knowing Greek 
or Syriac, he read them in Arabic translations, some of 
which reflect much credit upon their authors. The 
books he quotes are these :— 


Plato, Phedo. 
Timeus, an edition with a commentary. 
Leges. In the copy of it there was an appendix relating 
to the pedigree of Hippokrates. 
Proclus, Commentary on 7:meus (different from the extant 
one). 
Aristotle, only short references to his Physica and Metaphysica. 
Letter to Alexander. 
Johannes Grammaticus, Contra Proclum. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias Commentary on Aristotle’s φυσικὴ 
ἀκρόασις. 
Apollonius of Tyana. 
Porphyry, Liber historiarum philosophorum (ἢ). 
An.monius. ᾿ 
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Aratus, Phenomena, with a commentary. 
Galenus, Protrepticus. 
“περὶ συνθέσεως φαρμάκων τῶν κατὰ τόπους. 
περὶ συνθέσεως φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη. 
Commentary on the Apophthegms of Hippokrates. 
De indole anime. 
Book of the Proof. 
Ptolemy, Almagest. 
Geography. 
Kitdb-almanshardt. 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Alexander romance. 
Scholia to the Ars grammatica of Dionysius Thrax. 
A synchronistic history, resembling in part that of Johannes 
Malalas, in part the Chrontcon of Eusebius. Cf. notes to i. 
112, 105. 


The other analogies which he draws, not taken from 
Greek, but from Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Mani- 
chean, and Sfifi sources, are not very numerous. He 
refers only rarely to Eranian traditions ; ¢f. Index II. 
(Persian traditions and Zoroastrian). Most of the 
notes on Christian, Jewish, and Manichwan subjects 
may have been taken from the book of Eranshahrt (ef. 
his own words, i. 6, 7), although he knew Christianity 
from personal experience, and probably also from the 
communications of his learned friends Abulkhair Al- 
khammar and Abfi-Sahl Almasiht, both Christians from 
the farther west (cf. Chronologie Orientalischer Volker, 
Einleitung, Ὁ. xxxii.). The interest he has in MA&nt’s 
doctrines and books seems rather strange. We are not 
acquainted with the history of the remnants of Mani- 
cheeism in those days and countries, but cannot help 
thinking that the quotations from MaAni’s “ Book of 
Mysteries”’ and Thesaurus Vivificationis do not justify 
Alberuni’s judgment in this direction. He seems to 
have seen in them venerable documents of a high 
antiquity, instead of the syncretistic ravings of a would- 
be prophet. 

That he was perfectly right in comparing the Sfft 
philosophy—he derives the word from σοφία, i. 33— 
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with certain doctrines of the Hindus is apparent to 
any one who is aware of the essential identity of the 
systems of the Greek Neo-Pythagoreans, the Hindu 
Vedanta philosophers, and the Sfifis of the Muslim 
world. ‘The authors whom he quotes, Abft Yazid 
Albistimt and Abii Bakr Alshibli, are well-known 
representatives of Sufism. C/. note to i. 87, 88. 

As far as the present state of research allows one to 


judge, the work of Alberuni has not been continued. ᾿" 


In astronomy he seems by his Canon Masudicus to 
represent the height, and at the same time the end, of 
the independent development of this science among the 
Arabs. But numerous scholars toiled on in his wake, 
whilst in the study of India, and for the translation of 
the standard works of Sanskrit literature, he never had 
a successor before the days of the Emperor Akbar. 
There followed some authors who copied from his 
Ἰνδικά, but there was none who could carry on the 
work in his spirit and method after he had died, 
eighteen years after the composition of the ᾿Ινδικά, 
We must here mention two authors who lived not long 
after him, under the same dynasty, and probably in the 
same place, Ghazna, viz., Gardézi (ο΄. note to ii. 6), who 
wrote between A.D. 1049 and 1052, and Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Ukail, who wrote between a.D. 1089 and 1099 
(cf. note to i. 5). Of the later authors who studied 
Alberuni’s ’Ivé:«d'and copied from it, the most notorious 
is Rashid-aldin, who transferred, 6.9. the whole geogra- 
phical Chapter xviii. into his huge chronicle. 

When Alberuni entered India, times were not favour- 
able for opening friendly relations with native scholars. 
India recoiled from the touch of the impure barbarians, 
The Pala dynasty, once ruling over Kabulistan and the 
Panjab, had disappeared from the theatre of history, and 
their former dominions were in the firm grasp of King 
Mahmfiid and under the administration of his slaves, 
of Turkish descent. The princes of North-Western 
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India had been too narrow-minded, too blind in their 
self-conceit, duly to appreciate the danger threatening 
from Ghazna, and too little politic in due time to unite 
for a common defence and repulse of the enemy. 
Single-handed Anandapfla had had to fight it out, and 
had succumbed ; but the others were to follow, each one 
in his turn. All those who would not bear the yoke 
of the mlecchas fled and took up their abode in the 
neighbouring Hindu empires. 

Kashmir was still independent, and was hermetically 
sealed to all strangers (i. 206). Amnandapfla had fied 
there. Mahmfid had tried the conquest of the coun- 
try, but failed. About the time when Alberuni wrote, 
the rule passed from the hands of Sangrimadeva, 
A.D. 1007-1030, into those of Anantadeva, A.D. 1030— 
1082. 

Central and Lower Sindh were rarely meddled with 
by Mahmiid. The country seems to have been split 
into minor principalities, ruled by petty Muslim 
dynasties, like the Karmatian dynasty of Multan, 
deposed by Mahmtid. 

In the conditions of the Gurjara empire, the capital of 
which was Anhilvara or Pattan, the famous expedition 
of Mahmiid to Somanath, a.p. 1025, in some ways re- 
sembling that of Napoleon to Moscow, does not seem 
to have produced any lasting changes. The country 
was under the sway of the Solanki dynasty, who in 
A.D. 980 had taken the place of the Calukyas. King 
Camunda fled before Mahmfid, who raised another 
prince of the same house, Devasarman, to the throne; 
but soon after we find a son of Camunda, Durlabha, as 
king of Gurjara till a.D. 1037. 

Mialava was ruled by the Primfra dynasty, who, 
like the kings of Kashmir, had afforded a refuge to a 
fugitive prince of the Pala dynasty of Kabulistan. 
Bhojadeva of Malava, ruling between A.D. 997 and 
1053, is mentioned by Alberuni. His court at Dhar, 
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where he had gone from Ujjain, was a rendezvous of 
the scholars of the time. 

Kanoj formed at that time part of the realm of the 
Pala princes of Gauda or Bengal, who resided in 
Mongir. During the reign of Rajyapila, Kanoj had 
been plundered and destroyed by Mahmfid, a.p. 1017, 
in consequence of which a new city farther away from 
the mlecchas, Bari, had been founded, but does not 
seem to have grown to any importance. Residing in 
this place, the King Mahipila tried about a.p. 1026 to 
consolidate and to extend his empire. Both these rulers 
are said to have been Buddhists. Cf Kern, Geschichte 
des Buddhismus in Indien, 11. 544. 

The centres of Indian learning were Benares and 
Kashmir, both inaccessible to a barbarian like Alberuni 
(i, 22), but in the parts of India under Muslim adminis- 
tration he seems to have found the pandits he wanted, 
perhaps also at Ghazna among the prisoners of war. 

India, as far as known to Alberuni, was Brahmanic, 
not Buddhistic. In the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury all traces of Buddhism in Central Asia, Khurds4n, 
Afghanistan, and North-Western India seem to have 
disappeared ; and it is a remarkable fact that a man of 
the inquisitive mind of Alberuni knew scarcely any- 
thing at all about Buddhism, nor had any means for 
procuring information on the subject. His notes on 
Buddhism are very scanty, all derived from the book 
of Eranshahrt, who, in his turn, had copied the book of 
one Zurkan, and this book he seems to indicate to have 
been a bad one. Cf. i. 7, 249, 326. 

Buddha is said to be the author of a book called 
Ciddmant (not Gidhdmana, as 1 have written, i. 158), 
1.6. Jewel, on the knowledge of the supranaturalistic 
world. 

The Buddhists or Shamanians, 1.6. §ramana, are called 
Muhammira, which I translate the red-robe wearers, 
taking it for identical with raktapata. Cf. note toi. 21. 
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Mentioning the trinity of the Buddhistic system, 
buddha, dharma, satgha, he calls Buddha Buddhodana, 
which is a mistake for something like the son of Suddho- 
dana. Cf. note toi. 40 and i. 380, which latter passage 
is probably derived from the Vishnu-Dharma (on which 
vide note toi. 54. - 

Of Buddhistic authors there are mentioned Candra, 
the grammarian, 1. 135 (cf. Kern, Geschichte des Bud- 
dhismus in Indien, il. 520), Sugriva, the author of an 
astronomical work, and a pupil of his, i. 156. 

Of the manners and customs of the Buddhists, only 
their practice of disposing of their dead by throwing 
them into flowing water is mentioned, ii. 169. 

Alberuni speaks (ii. 11) of a building erected by King 
Kanishka in Peshavar, and called Kanishkacaitya, as 
existing in his time, most likely identical with that 
stipa which he is reported to have built in consequence 
of a prophecy of no less a person than Buddha himself. 
Cf. Kern, l.c., 1.187. The word bihdr, te. vihdra, which 
Alberuni sometimes uses in the meaning of temple and 
the like, is of Buddhistic origin. Cf. Kern, 7. c., ii. 57. 

Among the various kinds of writing used in India, he 
enumerates as the last one the “ Bhaikshukt, used in 
Udunpir in Pirvadega. This last rs the writing of 
Buddha,’ i. 173. , Was this Udunpfir (we may also read 
Udannapir) the Buddhistic monastery in Magadha, 
Udandapuri, that was destroyed by the Muslims, a.p. 
1200? Cf. Kern, ἃ. c., 11. 545. 

The kosmographic views of the Buddhists, as given 
by Alberuni, i. 249, 326, ought to be examined as to 
their origin. Perhaps it will be possible to point out 
the particular Buddhistic book whence they were taken. 

He speaks twice of an antagonism between Buddha 
and Zoroaster. 

If Alberuni had had the same opportunity for travel- 
ling in India as Hiouen-Tsang had, he would easily 
have collected plenty of information on Buddhism. 
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Considering the meagreness of his notes on this subject, 
we readily believe that he never found a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist ‘from whom I might 
have learned their theories,” i.249. His Brahman pan- 
dits probably knew enough of Buddhism, but did not 
choose to tell him. 

Lastly, India, as known to Alberuni, was in matters 
of religion Vishnuitic (vaishnava), not Sivaitic (Sarva). 
Vishnu, or Narayana, is the first god in the pantheon of 
his Hindu informants and literary authorities, whilst 
Siva is only incidentally mentioned, and that not always 
in a favourable manner. This indicates a remarkable 
change in the religious history of those countries. For 
the predecessors of Mahm/fid in the rule over Kabulistan 
ang the Panjib, the Pala dynasty, were worshippers of 
Siva (cf. Lassen, Jnidische Alterthumskunde, 3, 895), as 
we may judge from their coins, adorned with the image 
of Nanda, the ox of Siva, and from the etymology of 
their names. Cf. note to 1]. 13, and Juassen, ὦ. 6... 3, 915. 
The image of Nanda reappears a second time on the 
coins of the last of the descendants of King Mahmad on 
the throne of Ghazna. 


CONCLUSION. 


It was in the summer of 1883 that I began to work at 
the edition and translation of the Ἰνδικά, after having 
fulfilled the literary duties resulting from my journey 
in Syria and Mesopotamia in 1879 and 1880. <A copy 
of the Arabic manuscript had been prepared in 1872, 
and collated in Stambul in the hot summer months of 
1873. 

In order to test my comprehension of the book, I 
translated it into German from beginning to end between 
February 1883 and February 1884. In the summer of 
the latter year the last hand was laid to the constitu- 
tion of the Arabic text as it was to be printed. 
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In 1885-86 the edition of the Arabic original was 
printed. At the same time.] translated the whole book 
a second time, into English, finishing the translation of 
every single sheet as the original was carried through 
the press. 

In 1887 and the first half of 1888 the English trans- 
lation, with annotations and indices, was printed. 

My work during all these years was not uninter- 
rupted. 

Translating an Arabic book, written in the style of 
Alberuni, into English, is, for a person towhom English 
is not his mother-tongue, an act of temerity, which, 
when I was called upon to commit it, gravely affected 
my conscience to such a degree that I began to falter, 
and seriously thought of giving up the whole thing algo- 
gether. But then there rose up before “τὴν mind’s 
eye” the venerable figure of old MacGuckin de Slane, 
and as he had been gathered to his fathers, I could not 
get back the word I had given him. ΟἿ preface to the 
edition of the Arabic text, p. viii. Assuredly, to do 
justice to the words of Alberuni would require a com- 
mand over English like that of Sir Theodore Martin, 
the translator of “ Faust,” or Chenery, the translator of 
Harirt. 

As regards my own translation, I can only say I have 
tried to find common sense in the author’s language, 
and to render it as clearly as I could. In this I was 
greatly assisted by my friend the Rev. Robert Gwynne, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Soho, London, whose training in 
Eastern languages and literature qualified him to co- 
operate in revising the entire manuscript and correcting 
the proof sheets. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous to point out to the 
reader who does not know Arabic that this language 
sometimes exhibits sentences perfectly clear as to the 
meaning of every single word and the syntactic construc- 
tion, and nevertheless admitting of entirely different 
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interpretations. Besides, a first translator who steers 
out on such a sea, like him who first tries to explain a 
difficult, hardly legible inscription, exposes himself to 
many dangers which he would easily have avoided had 
kind fortune permitted him to follow in the wake of 
other explorers. Under these circumstances, I do not 
flatter myself that I have caught the sense of the author 
everywhere, and I warn the reader not to take a trans- 
lation, in particular a first translation, from Arabic 
for more than it 1s. It is nothing absolute, but only 
relative In many respects; and if an Indianist does not 
find good Indian thought in my translation, I would 
advise him to consult the next Arabic philologist he 
meets. If the two can obtain a better insight into the 
subject-matter, they are very likely to produce a better 
rendering of the words. 

My annotations do not pretend to be a running com- 
mentary on the book, for that cannot be written except 
by a professed Indianist. They contain some informa- 
tion as to the sources used by Alberuni, and as to those 
materials which guided me in translating. On the 
phonetic peculiarities of the Indian words as transcribed 
by Alberuni, the reader may compare a treatise of mine 
called Jndo-Arabische Studien, and presented to the 
Royal Academy of Berlin on 21st June of this year. 

My friend Dr. Robert Schram, of the University of 
Vienna, has examined all the mathematical details of 
chronology and astronomy. ‘The results of his studies 
are presented to the reader in the annotations signed 
with hisname. All this is Dr. Schram’s special domain, 
in which he has no equal. My thanks are due to him 
for lending me his help in parts of the work where my 
own attempts at verification, after prolonged exertions 
in the same direction, proved to be insufficient. 

Of the two indices, the former contains all words of 
Indian origin occurring in the book, some pure Sanskrit, 
some vernacular, others in the form exhibited by the 
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Arabic manuscript, howsoever faulty it may be. The 
reader will perhaps here and there derive some advan- 
tage from comparing the index of the edition of the 
Arabic original. The second index contains names of 
persons and places, &c., mostly of non-Indian origin. 

It was the Committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, consisting at the time of Osmond de Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Edward Thomas, James Fergusson, Reinhold 
Rost, and Theodore Goldstiicker, who first proposed to 
me to translate the ’Ivdiucdé. Thomas, Goldstiicker, and 
Fergusson are beyond the reach of human words, but 
to O. de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., and to Dr. Rost, I desire 
to express my sincerest gratitude for the generous help 
and the untiring interest which they have always ac- 
corded to me, though so many years have rolled on since 
I first pledged to them my word. Lastly, Her Majesty’s 
India Office has extended its patronage from the edition 
of the Arabic original also to this edition of the work in 
an English garb. 

Of the works of my predecessors, the famous publica- 
tion of Reinaud, the Mémovre géographique, historique et 
scientifique sur Ul’ Inde, Paris, 1849, has been most useful 
to me. Cf. on this and the labours of my other pre- 
decessors § 2 of the preface to the edition of the Arabic 
original. . 

The Sanskrit alphabet has been transliterated in the 
following way :—a, d@, ὁ, 4,u, d—ri, αἱ, au—k, kh, g, gh, 
r—C, ch, js gn, i—t, th, d, dh, n—t, th, d, ah, u—?P; ph, 
ὃ, bh, m—y, 7, l, v—8, sh, 8, h. 


EDWARD SACHAU. 
BERLIN, August 4, 1888. | 
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IN THE NAME OF Gob, THE COMPASSIONATE, THE 
MERCIFUL. 


No one will deny that in questions of historic authen- 
ticity hearsay does not equal eye-witness ; for in the latter 
the eye of the observer apprehends the substance of that 
which is observed, both in the time when and in the 
place where it exists, whilst hearsay has its peculiar 
drawbacks. But for these, it would even be preferable 
to eye-witness ; for the object of eye-witness can only be 
actual momentary existence, whilst hearsay comprehends 
alike the present, the past, and the future, so as to apply 
in a certain sense both to that which 7s and to that 
which is not (i.e. which either has ceased to exist or 
has not yet come into existence). Written tradition 
is one of the’species of hearsay—we might almost say, 
the most preferable. How could we know the history 
of nations but for the everlasting monuments of the 
pen? 

The tradition regarding an event which in itself does 
not contradict either logical or physical laws will invari- 
ably depend for its character as true or false upon the 
character of the reporters, who are influenced by the 
divergency of interests and all kinds of animosities 
and antipathies between the various nations. We must 
distinguish different classes of reporters. 

One of them tells a lie, as intending to further an 
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interest of his own, either by lauding his family or 
nation, because he is one of them, or by attacking 
the family or nation on the opposite side, thinking that 
thereby he can gain his ends. In both cases he acts 
from motives of objectionable cupidity and animosity. 

Another one tells a lie regarding a class of people 
whom he likes, as being under obligations to them, or 
whom he hates because something disagreeable has 
happened between them. Such a reporter is near akin 
to the first-mentioned one, as he too acts from motives 
of personal predilection and enmity. 

Another tells a lie because he is of such a base 
nature as to aim thereby at some profit, or because he 
is such a coward as to be afraid of telling the truth. 

Another tells a lie because it is his nature to lie, and 
he cannot do otherwise, which proceeds from the essen- 
tial meanness of his character and the depravity of his 
innermost being. 

Lastly, a man may tell a lie from ignorance, blindly 
following others who told him. 

If, now, reporters of this kind become so numerous 
as to represent a certain body of tradition, or if in the 
course of time they even come to form a consecutive 
series of communities or nations, both the first reporter 
and his followers form the connecting links between 
the hearer and the inventor of the lie; and if the 
connecting links are eliminated, there remains the 
originator of the story, one of the various kinds of liars 
we have enumerated, as the only person with whom we 
have to deal. 

That man only is praiseworthy who shrinks from a 
lie and always adheres to the truth, enjoying credit 
even among liars, not to mention others. 

It has been said in the Koran, “ Speak the truth, even if 
at were against yourselves” (Siira, 4,134); and the Messiah 
expresses himself in the Gospel to this effect: ‘ Do not 
avind the fury of kings in speaking the truth before them. 
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They only possess your body, but they have no power over 
your soul” (cf. St. Matt. x. 18, 19, 28; St. Luke xii. 4). 
In these words the Messiah orders us to exercise moral 
courage. For what the crowd calls courage—bravely 
dashing into the fight or plunging into an abyss of de- 
struction—is only a species of courage, whilst the genus, 
far above all species, is to scorn death, whether by word 
or deed. 

Now as justice (1.6. being just) is a quality liked and 
coveted for its own self, for its intrinsic beauty, the 
same applies to ¢ruth/ulness, except perhaps in the case 
of such people as never tasted how sweet it is, or know 
the truth, but deliberately shun it, like a notorious liar 
who once was asked if he had ever spoken the truth, 
and gave the answer, “If I were not afraid to speak 
the truth, I should say, no.” A liar will avoid the path 
of justice ; he will, as matter of preference, side with op- 
pression and false witness, breach of confidence, frandu- 
lent appropriation of the wealth of others, theft, and all 
the vices which serve to ruin the world and mankind. 

When I once catled upon the master ’Abfi-Sahl 
‘Abd-Almunim Ibn ‘Ali Ibn Nth At-tiflisi, may God 
strengthen him ! I found that he blamed the tendency of 
the author of a book on the Mu'tazila sect to misrepresent 
their theory. For, according to them, God is omniscient 
of himself, and this dogma that author had expressed in 
such a way as to say that Cod has no knowledge (like 
the knowledge of man), thereby misleading uneducated 
people to imagine that, according to the Mu tazilites, 
God is ignorant. Praise be to God, who is far above all 
such and similar unworthy descriptions! Thereupon I 
pointed out to the master that precisely the same method 
is much in fashion among those who undertake the task 
of giving an account of religious and philosophical 
systems from which they slightly differ or to which they 
are entirely opposed. Such misrepresentation is easily 
detected in a report about dogmas comprehended within 
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the frame of one single religion, because they are closely 
related and blended with each other. On the other hand, 
you would have great difficulty in detecting it in a 
report about entirely foreign systems of thought totally 
differing both in principle and details, for such a research 
is rather an out-of-the-way one, and there are few means 
of arriving at a thorough comprehension of it. The 
same tendency prevails throughout our whole literature 
on philosophical and religious sects. If such an author 
is not alive to the requirements of a strictly scientific 
method, he will procure some superficial information 
which will satisfy neither the adherents of the doctrine 
in question nor those who really know it. In such a 
case, if he be an honest character, he will simply 
retract und feel ashamed; but if he be so base as not 
to give due honour to truth, he will persist in litigious 
wrangling for his own original standing-point. If, on 
the contrary, an author has the right method, he will do 
his utmost to deduce the tenets of a sect from their 
legendary lore, things which people tell him, pleasant 
enough to listen to, but which he would never dream of 
taking for true or believing. 

In order to illustrate the point of our conversation, 
one of those present referred to the religions and doc- 
trines of the Hindus by way of an example. There- 
upon I drew their attention to the fact that everything 
which exists on this subject in our literature is second- 
hand information which one has copied from the other, 
a farrago of materials never sifted by the sieve of 
critical examination. Of all authors of this class, I know 
only one who had proposed to himself to give a simple 
and exact report of the subject sine ird ac studio, viz. 
’"Abf-al'abbis Alérfnshahri. He himself did not believe 
in any of the then existing religions, but was the sole 
believer in a religion invented by himself, which he 
tried to propagate. He has given a very good account 
of the doctrines of the Jews and Christians as well as 
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of the contents of both the Thora and the Gospel. 
Besides, he furnishes us with a most excellent account 
of the Manichzeans, and of obsolete religions of bygone 
times which are mentioned in their books. But when 
he came in his book to speak of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists, his arrow missed the mark, and in the latter 
part he went astray through hitting upon the book of 
Zarkdn, the contents of which he incorporated in his 
own work. That, however, which he has not taken 
from Zarkdn, he himself has heard from common people 
among Hindus and Buddhists. 

At a subsequent period the master ’Abfi-Sahl studied 
the books in question a second time, and when he found 
the matter exactly as I have here described it, he incited 
me to write down what I know about the Hindus as a 
help to those who want to discuss religious questions 
with them, and as a repertory of information to those 
who want to associate with them. In order to please 
him I have done so, and written this book on the 
doctrines of the Hindus, never making any unfounded 
imputations against those, our religious antagonists, and 
at the same time not considering it inconsistent with 
my duties as a Muslim to quote their own words at full 
length when I thought they would contribute to eluci- 
date a subject. If the contents of these quotations 
happen to be utterly heathenish, and the followers of the 
truth, t.e. the Muslims, find them objectionable, we can 
only say that such is the belief of the Hindus, and that 
they themselves are best qualified to defend it. 

This book is not a polemicalone. Ishall not produce 
the arguments of our antagonists in order to refute such 
of them as I believe to be in the wrong. My book is 
nothing but @ simple historic record of facts. I shall 
place before the reader the theories of the Hindus 
exactly as they are, and I shall mention in connection 
with them similar theories of the Greeks in order to 
show the relationship existing between them. For the 
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Greek philosophers, although aiming at truth in the 
abstract, never in all questions of popular bearing rise 
much above the customary exoteric expressions and 
tenets both of their religion and law. Besides Greek 
ideas we shall only now and then mention those of the 
Safis or of some one or other Christian sect, because in 
their notions regarding the transmigration of souls and 
the pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God with crea- 
tion there is much in common between these systems. 

I have already translated two books into Arabic, one 
about the origines and a description of all created 
beings, called Sdémkhya, and another about the emanci- 
pation of the soul from the fetters of the body, called 
Pataijalt (Patatjala ?). These two books contain most 
of the elements of the belief of the Hindus, but not 
all the single rules derived therefrom. I hope that the 
present book will enable the reader to dispense with 
these two earlier ones, and with other books of the same 
kind ; that it will give a sufficient representation of the 
subject, and will enable him to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with it—God willing! 
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CHAPTER 1. 


ON THE HINDUS IN GENERAL, AS AN INTRODUCTION 
TO OUR ACCOUNT OF THEM. 


BEFORE entering on our exposition, we must form an 
adequate idea of that which renders it so particularly dif- 
ficult to penetrate to the essential nature of any Indian 
subject. The knowledge of these difficulties will either 
facilitate the progress of our work, or serve as an apology 
for any shortcomings of ours. For the reader must 
always bear in mind that the Hindus entirely differ 
from us in every respect, many a subject appearing 
intricate and obscure which would be perfectly clear 
if there were more connection between us. ‘The barriers 
which separate Muslims and Hindus rest on different 
causes. 

First, they differ from us in everything which other 
nations have in common. And here we first mention 
the language, although the difference of language also 
exists between other nations. If you want to conquer 
this difficulty (1.6. to learn Sanskrit), you will not find 
it easy, because the language is of an enormous range, 
both in words and inflections, something like the 
Arabic, calling one and the same thing by various 
names, both original and derived, and using one and 
the same word for a variety of subjects, which, in order 
to be properly understood, must be distinguished from 
each other by various qualifying epithets. For nobody 
could distinguish between the various meanings of a 
word unless he understands the context in which it 
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occurs, and its relation both to the following and the 
preceding parts of the sentence. The Hindus, like 
other people, boast of this enormous range of their lan- 
guage, whilst in reality it is a defect. 

Further, the language is divided into a neglected 
vernacular one, only in use among the common people, 
and a classical one, only in use among the upper and 
educated classes, which is much cultivated, and subject 
to the rules of grammatical inflection and etymology, 
and to all the niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 

Besides, some of the sounds (consonants) of which 
the language is composed are neither identical with the 
sounds of Arabic and Persian, nor resemble them in 
any way. Our tongue and uvula could scarcely manage 
to correctly pronounce them, nor our ears in hearing to 
distinguish them from similar sounds, nor could we 
transliterate them with our characters. It is very 
difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word jin our 
writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we must 
change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the 
common Arabic rules or according to special rules 
adapted for the purpose. 

Add to this that the Indian scribes are careless, and 
do not take pains to produce correct and well-collated 
copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development are lost by their negli- 
gence, and his book becomes already in the first or 
second copy so full of faults, that the text appears as 
something entirely new, which neither a scholar nor 
one familiar with the subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
could any longer understand. It will sufficiently illus- 
trate the matter if we tell the reader that we have 
sometimes written down a word from the mouth of 
Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pronuncia- 
tion, and that afterwards when we repeated it to them, 
they had great difficulty in recognising it. 
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As in other foreign tongues, so also in Sanskrit, two 
or three consonants may follow each other without an 
intervening vowel—consonants which in our Persian 
grammatical system are considered as having a hidden 
vowel. Since most Sanskrit words and names begin 
with such consonants without vowels, we find it very 
difficult to pronounce them. 

Besides, the scientific books of the Hindus are com- 
posed in various favourite metres, by which they intend, 
considering that the books soon become corrupted by 
additions and omissions, to preserve them exactly as 
they are, in order to facilitate their being learned by 
heart, because they consider as canonical only that 
which is known by heart, not that which exists in 
writing. Now it is well known that in all metrical 
compositions there is much misty and constrained 
phraseology merely intended to fill up the metre and 
serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates 
a certain amount of verbosity. This is also one of 
the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another. 

From all this it will appear that the metrical form 
of literary composition is one of the causes which 
make the study of Sanskrit literature so particularly 
difficult. : 

Secondly, they totally differ from us in religion, as 
we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice 
νεγϑά. On the whole, there is very little disputing 
about theological topics among themselves; at the 
utmost, they fight with words, but they will never stake 
their soul or body or their property on religious contro- 
versy. On the contrary, all their fanaticism is directed 
against those who do not belong to them—against all 
foreigners. They call them mleccha, i.e. impure, and 
forbid having any connection with them, be it by 
intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or 
by sitting, eating, and drinking with them, because 
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thereby, they think, they would be polluted, They 
consider as impure anything which touches the fire 
and the water of a foreigner; and no household can 
exist without these two elements. Besides, they never 
desire that a thing which once has been polluted should 
be purified and thus recovered, as, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, if anybody or anything has become unclean, 
he or it would strive to regain the state of purity. 
They are not allowed to receive anybody who does not 
belong to them, even if he wished it, or was inclined to 
their religion, ‘This, too, renders any connection with 
them quite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf 
between us and them. 

In the third place, in all manners and usages they 
differ from us to such a degree as to frighten their 
children with us, with our dress, and our ways and 
customs, and as to declare us to be devil’s breed, and 
our doings as the very opposite of all that is good and 
proper. By the by, we must confess, in order to be 
just, that a similar depreciation of foreigners not only 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but is common to 
all nations towards each other. I recollect a Hindu 
who wreaked his vengeance on us for the following 
reason :— 

Some Hindu king had perished at the hand of an 
enemy of his who had marched against him from our 
country. After his death there was born a child to 
him, which succeeded him, by the name of Sagara. 
On coming of age, the young man asked his mother 
about his father, and then she told him what had hap- 
pened. Now he was inflamed with hatred, marched 
out of his country into the country of the enemy, and 
plentifully satiated his thirst of vengeance upon them. 
After having become tired of slaughtering, he compelled 
the survivors to dress in our dress, which was meant as 
an ignominious punishment for them. When I heard 
of it, I felt thankful that he was gracious enongh not 
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to compel us to Indianise ourselves and to adopt Hindu 
dress and manners. 

Another circumstance which increased the already 
existing antagonism between Hindus and foreigners is 
that the so-called Shamaniyya (Buddhists), though they 
cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to 
them than to others. In former times, Khurasin, Persis, 
‘Irak, Mosul, the country up to the frontier of Syria, 
was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from 
Adharbaijin and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 
His doctrine came into favour with King Gushtasp, 
and his son Isfendiyid spread the new faith both in 
east and west, both by force and by treaties. He 
founded fire-temples through his whole empire, from 
the frontiers of China to those of the Greek empire. 
The succeeding kings made their religion (7.e. Zoroas- 
trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Persis and 
‘Irak. In consequence, the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the coun- 
tries east of Balkh. There are some Magians up to the 
present time in India, where they are called Maga. 
From that time dates their aversion towards the coun- 
tries of Khurdisin. But then came Islam; the Persian 
empire perished, and the repugnance of the Hindus 
against foreigners increased more and more when the 
Muslims began to make their inroads into their country; 
for Muhammad Ibn Elk&sim lbn Elmunabbih entered 
Sindh fromthe side of Sijistén (Sakastene)andconquered 
the cities of Bahmanw§4 and Milasthina, the former of 
which he called Al-mangira, the latter Al-ma’mira. 
He entered India proper, and penetrated even as far as 
Kanauj, marched through the country of Gandhara, and 
on his way back, through the confines of Kashmir, some- 
times fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends 
by treaties, leaving to the people their ancient belief, 
except in the case of those who wanted to become Mus- 
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Now in the following times no Muslim conqueror 
passed beyond the frontier of Kabul and the river Sindh 
until the days of the Turks, when they seized the power 
in Ghazna under the SAm4nt dynasty, and the supreme 
power fell to the lot of Nasir-addaula Sabuktagin. 
This prince chose the holy war as his calling, and there- 
fore called himself Al-ghdzt (1.6. warring on the road of 
Allah). Inthe interest of his successors he constructed, 
in order to weaken the Indian frontier, those roads 
on which afterwards his son Yamin-addaula Mahmfid 
marched into India during a period of thirty years and 
more. God be merciful to both father and son! Mah- 
miid utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and 
performed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus 
became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, 
and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people, Their 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, 
why Hindu sciences have retired far away from those 
parts of the country conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, 
Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism 
between them and all foreigners receives more and 
more nourishment both from political and religious 
sources. 

In the fifth place, there are other causes, the mention- 
ing of which sounds like a satire—peculiarities of their 
national character, deeply rooted in them, but manifest 
to everybody. We can only say, folly is an illness for 
which there is no medicine, and the Hindus believe that 
there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like 
theirs. They are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, 
and stolid. They are by nature niggardly in communi- 

cating that which they know, and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it fram men of another caste 
among their own people, still much more, of course, 
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from any foreigner. According to their belief, there is 
no other country on earth but theirs, no other race of 
man but theirs, and no created beings besides them have 
any knowledge or science whatsoever. Their haughti- 
ness is such that, if you tell them of any science or 
scholar in Khurasin and Persis, they will think you to 
be both an ignoramus and aliar. If they travelled and 
mixed with other nations, they would soon change their 
mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded 
_as the present generation is. One of their scholars, 
Varaihamihira, in a passage where he calls on the people 
to honour the Brahmans, says: ‘“‘ Zhe Creeks, though 
impure, must be honoured, since they were trained in 
sciences, and therein excelled others. What, then, are 
we to say of a Brahman, if he combines with his 
purity the height of science?” In former times, the 
Hindus used to acknowledge that the progress of science 
due to the Greeks is much more important than that 
which is due to themselves. But from this passage of 
Varahamihira alone you see what a self-lauding man 
he is, whilst he gives himself airs as doing justice to 
others. At first I stood to their astronomers in the 
relation of a pupil to his master, being a stranger 
among them and not acquainted with their peculiar 
national and traditional methods of science. On having 
made some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on which this science rests, to point out to them some 
rules of logical deduction and the scientific methods of 
all mathematics, and then they flocked together round 
me from all parts, wondering, and most eager to learn 
from me, asking me at the same time from what Hindu 
master I had learnt those things, whilst in reality I 
showed them what they were worth, and thought myself 
a great deal superior to them, disdaining to be put on 8 
level with them, They almost thought me to be a 
sorcerer, and when speaking of me to their leading men 
in their native tongue, they spoke of me as the sea or as 
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the water which is so acid that vinegar in comparison is 
sweet. 

Now such is the state of things in India. I have 
found it very hard to work my way into the subject, 
although I have a great liking for it, in which respect I 
stand quite alone in my time, and although I do not 
spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit 
books from places where I supposed they were likely 
to be found, and in procuring for myself, even from very 
remote places, Hindu scholars who understand them 
and are able to teach me. What scholar, however, has 
the same favourable opportunities of studying this sub- 
ject as 1 have? That would be only the case with one 
to whom the grace of God accords, what it did not 
accord to me, a perfectly free disposal of his own doings 
and goings; for it has never fallen to my lot in my own 
doings and goings to be perfectly independent, nor to 
be invested with sufficient power to dispose and to order 
as I thought best. However, I thank God for that 
which He has bestowed upon me, and which must be 
considered as sufficient for the purpose. 

The heathen Greeks, before the rise of Christianity, 
held much the same opinions as the Hindus; their 
educated classes thought much the same as those of 
the Hindus; their common people held the same 
idolatrous views as those of the Hindus, There- 
fore I like to confront the theories of the one nation 
with those of the other simply on account of their 
close relationship, not in order to correct them. For 
that which is not the truth (i.e the true belief or 
monotheism) does not admit of any correction, and all 
heathenism, whether Greek or Indian, is in its pith and 
marrow one and the same belief, because it is only a 


. deviation from the truth. The Greeks, however, had 


philosophers who, living in their country, discovered 
and worked out for them the elements of science, not of 
popular superstition, for it is the object of the upper 
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classes to be guided by the results of science, whilst the 
common crowd will always be inclined to plunge into 
wrong-headed wrangling, as long as they are not kept 
down by fear of punishment. Think of Socrates when 
he opposed the crowd of his nation as to their idolatry 
and did not want to call the stars gods! At once eleven 
of the twelve judges of the Athenians agreed on ἃ sen- 
tence of death, and Socrates died faithful to the truth. 

The Hindus had no men of this stamp both capable 
and willing to bring sciences to a classical perfection. 
Therefore you mostly find that even the so-called 
scientific theorems of the Hindus are in a state of utter 
confusion, devoid of any logical order, and in the last in- 
stancealways mixed up with the silly notionsof the crowd, 
e.g. immense numbers, enormous spaces of time, and 
all kinds of religious dogmas, which the vulgar belief 
does not admit of being called into question. Therefore 
it is a prevailing practice among the Hindus jurare in 
verba magistri ; and I can only compare their mathema- 
tical and astronomical literature, as far as I know it, to 
a mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearls 
and dung, or of costly crystals and common pebbles. 
Both kinds of things are equal in their eyes, since they 
cannot raise themselves to the methods of a strictly 
scientific deduction. : 

In most parts of my work I simply relate without 
criticising, unless there be a special reason for doing so. 
1 mention the necessary Sanskrit names and technical 
terms once where the context of our explanation de- 
mands it. If the word is an original one, the meaning 
of which can be rendered in Arabic, I only use the 
corresponding Arabic word; if, however, the Sanskrit 
word be more practical, we keep this, trying to trans- 
literate it as accurately as possible. If the word is a 
secondary or derived one, but in general use, we also 
keep it, though there be a corresponding term in Arabic, 
but before using it we explain its signification. In 
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this way we have tried to facilitate the understanding 
of the terminology. 

Lastly; we observe that we cannot always in our 
discussions strictly adhere to the geometrical method, 
only referring to that which precedes and never to that 
which follows, as we must sometimes introduce in a 
chapter an unknown factor, the explanation of which 
can only be given in a later part of the book, God 
helping us! 
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CHAPTER II. 
ON THE BELIEF OF THE HINDUS IN GOD. 


THE belief of educated and uneducated people differs in The nature 
every nation; for the former strive to conceive abstract ἡ 
ideas and to define general principles, whilst the latter 
do not pass beyond the apprehension of the senses, and 
are content with derived rules, without caring for de- 
tails, especially in questions of religion and law, regard- 
ing which opinions and interests are divided. 
The Hindus believe with regard to God that he is 
one, eternal, without beginning and end, acting by free- 
will, almighty, all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, pre- 
serving ; one who in his sovereignty is unique, beyond 
all likeness and unlikeness, and that he does not re- 
semble anything nor does anything resemble him. In 
order to illustrate this we shall produce some extracts 
from their literature, lest the reader should think that 
our account is nothing but hearsay. 
In the book of Patafijali the pupil asks: Quotation 
“Who is the worshipped one, by the worship of whom Patanjali. 
blessing is obtained ?”’ 
The master says: 
“Τὸ is he who, being eternal and unique, does not for 
his part stand in need of any human action for which 
he might give as a recompense either a blissful repose, 
which is hoped and longed for, or a troubled existence, 
which is feared and dreaded. He is unattainable to 
thought, being sublime beyond all unlikeness which is 
abhorrent and all likeness which is sympathetic. He 
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by his essence knows from all eternity. Knowledge, in 
the human sense of the term, has as its object that 
which was wnknown before, whilst not knowing does 
not at any time or in any condition apply to God.” 

Further the pupil speaks : 

“Do you attribute to him other qualities besides 
those you have mentioned ἢ ἢ 

The master says : 

“ He is height, absolute in the idea, not in space, for 
he is sublime beyond all existence in any space. He 
is the pure absolute good, longed for by every created 
being. He is the knowledge free from the defilement 
of forgetfulness and not-knowing.” 

The pupil speaks :" 

“Do you attribute to him speech or not?” 

The master says : 

“ΑΒ he knows, he no doubt also speaks.” 

The pupil asks: 

“Tf he speaks because he knows, what, then, is the 
difference between him and the knowing sages who 
have spoken of their knowing ?”’ 

The master says : 

“The difference between them is time, for they have 
learned in time and spoken in time, after having been 
not-knowing and not-speaking. By speech they have 
transferred their knowledge to others. Therefore their 
speaking and acquiring knowledge take place in time. 
And as divine matters have no connection with time, 
God is knowing, speaking from eternity. It was he 
who spoke to Brahman, and to others of the first beings 
in different ways. On the one he bestowed a book; 
for the other he opened a door, ἃ means of communi- 
cating with him; a third one he inspired so that he 
obtained by cogitation what God bestowed upon him.” 

The pupil asks: 

‘Whence has he this knowing?” 

The master answers ; 
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‘His knowing is the same from all eternity, for ever 
and ever. As he has never been not-knowing, he is 
knowing of himself, having never acquired any know- 
ledge which he did not possess before. He speaks in 
the Veda which he sent down upon Brahman: 

“ὦ Praise and celebrate him who has spoken the Veda, 
and was before the Veda.’” 

The pupil asks : 

** How do you worship him to whom the perception 
of the senses cannot attain?” 

The master says : 

‘‘ His name proves his existence, for where there is a 
report there must be something to which it refers, ‘and 
where there is a name there must be something which 
is named. He is hidden to the senses and unperceiv- 
able by them. However, the soul perceives him, and 
thought comprehends his qualities. This meditation 
is identical with worshipping him exclusively, and by 
practising it uninterruptedly beatitude is obtained.” 

In this way the Hindus express themselves in this 
very famous book. 


The following passage is taken from the book Gd, 
a part of the book Bhdrata, from the conversation be- 
tween Vasudeva and Arjuna :— 

“T am the universe, without a beginning by being 
born, or without an end by dying. I do not aim by 
whatever I do at any recompense. I do not specially 
belong to one class of beings to the exclusion of others, 
as if I were the friend of one and the enemy of others. 
I have given to each one in my creation what is suffi- 
cient for him in all his functions. Therefore whoever 
knows me in this capacity, and tries to become similar 
to me by keeping desire apart from his action, his 
fetters will be loosened, and he will easily be saved and 
freed.” 


This passage reminds one of the definition of philo- 
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sophy as the striving to become as much as possible simi- 
lar to God. 

Further, Vasudeva speaks in the same book :— 

“It is desire which causes.most man to take refuge 
with God for their wants, But if you examine their 
case closely, you will find that they are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge of him; for God is not 
apparent to every one, so that he might perceive him 
with his senses. Therefore they do not know him. 
Some of them do not pass beyond what their senses 
perceive ; some pass beyond this, but stop at the know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, without learning that above 
them there is one who did not give birth noy was born, 
the essence of whose being has not been comprehended 
by the knowledge of any one, while his knowledge 
comprehends everything.” 

The Hindus differ among themselves as to the defini- 
tion of what is action. Some who make God the source 
of action consider him as the universal cause’; for as the 
existence of the agents derives from him, he is the 
cause of their action, and in consequence it is his 
own action coming into existence through their inter- 
mediation. Others do not derive action from God, but 
from other sources, considering them as the particular 
causes which in, the last instance—according to external 
observation—produce the action in question. 

In the book Sdarkhya the devotee speaks: ‘‘ Has there 
been a difference of opinion about action and:the agent, 
or not?” 

The sage speaks: “Some people say that the soul is 
not alive and the matter not living; that God, who is 
self-sufficing, is he who unites them and separates them 
from each other; that therefore in reality he himself is 
the agent. Action proceeds from him in such a way 
that he causes both the soul and the matter to move, 
like as that which is living and powerful moves that 
which is dead and weak. 
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“Others say that the union of action and the agent is 
effected by nature, and that such is the usual process 
in everything that increases and decreases. 

‘‘Others say the agent is the soul, because in the 
Véda it is said, ‘Every being comes from Purusha.’ 
According to others, the agent is time, for the world is 
tied to time as a sheep is tied to a strong cord, so that 
its motion depends upon whether the cord is drawn 
tight or slackened. Still others say that action is 
nothing but a recompense for something which has 
been done before, 

“‘ All these opinions are wrong. ‘The truth is, that 
action entirely belongs to matter, for matter binds the 
soul, causes it to wander about in different shapes, 
and then sets it free. Therefore matter is the agent, 
all that belongs to matter helps it to accomplish 
action. But the soul is not an agent, because it is 
devoid of the different faculties.” 

This is what educated people believe about God. 
They call him έναγα, 1.6. self-sufficing, beneficent, who 
gives without receiving. They consider the unity of 
God as absolute, but that everything beside God which 
may appear as a unity is really a plurality of things. 
The existence of God they consider as a real existence, 
because everything that exists exists through him. It 
is not impossible to think that the existing beings are 
not and that he ts, but it is impossible to think that he 
8 not and that they are. 

If we now pass from the ideas of the educated people 
among the Hindus to those of the common people, we 
must first state that they present a great variety. Some 
of them are simply abominable, but similar errors also 
occur in other religions. Nay, even in Islam we must de- 
cidedly disapprove, 6.2. of the anthropomorphic doctrines, 
the teachings of the Jabriyya sect, the prohibition of 
the discussion of religious topics, and such like. Every 
religious sentence destined for the people at large must 
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be carefully worded, as the following example shows. 
Some Hindu scholar calls God a point, meaning to say 
thereby that the qualities of bodies do not apply to him, 
Now some uneducated man reads this and imagines, 
God is as small as a point, and he does not find out 
what the word point in this sentence was really intended 
to express. He will not even stop with this offensive 
comparison, but will describe God as much larger, and 
will say, ‘‘ Heis twelve fingers longand ten fingers broad.”’ 
Praise be to God, who is far above measure and number! 
Further, if an uneducated man hears what we have 
mentioned, that God comprehends the universe so that 
nothing is concealed from him, he will at once imagine 
that this comprehending is effected by means of eye- 
sight ; that eyesight is only possible by means of an eye, 
and that two eyes are better than only one; and in con- 
sequence he will describe God as having a thousand eyes, 
meaning to describe his omniscience. 

Similar hideous fictions are sometimes met with 
among the Hindus, especially among those castes who 
are not allowed to occupy themselves with science, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE HINDU BELIEF AS TO CREATED THINGS, BOTH 
‘© INTELLIGIBILIA””’ AND ‘ SENSIBILIA.”’ 


On this subject the ancient Greeks held nearly the Notions of 
same view as the Hindus, at all events in those times and the’ sat 
before philosophy rose high among them under the care phera as to 
of the seven so-called pillars of wisdom, viz. Solon of cause. 
Athens, Bias of Priene, Periander of Corinth, Thales of 
Miletus, Chilon of Lacedsemon, Pittacus of Lesbos, and 
Cleobulus of Lindos, and their successors. Some of Page 16. 
them thought that all things are one, and this one thing 

is according to some τὸ λανθάνειν, according to others 

ἡ Svvayis; that eg. man has only this prerogative 

before a stone and the inanimate world, that he is by 

one degree nearer than they to the First Cause. But 

this he would not be anything better than they. 

Others think that only the First Cause has real exist- 
ence, because it alone is self-sufficing, whilst everything 
else absolutely requires it; that a thing which for its 
existence stands in need of something else has only a 
dream-life, no real life, and that reality is only that one 
and first being (the First Cause). 

This is also the theory of the Si/ts, i.e. the sages, Origin οἱ 
for gif means in Greek wisdom (σοφία). ‘Therefore a 8att. 
philosopher is called patldsépd (φιλόσοφος), 1.6. loving 
wisdom. When in Islam persons adopted something 
like the doctrines of these philosophers, they also adopted 
their name; but some people did not understand the 
meaning of the word, and erroneously combined it with 
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the Arabic word suffa, as if the Sift (= φιλόσοφοι) were 
identical with the so-called ’Ahi-assuffa among the com- 
panions of Muhammad. In later times the word was 
corrupted by misspelling, so that finally it was taken for 
a derivation from si/, i.e. the wool of goats. Abf-alfath 
Albusti made a laudable effort to avoid this mistake 
when he said, “ From olden times people have differed 
as to the meaning of the word s/t, and have thought 
it a derivative from δύ, 1.6. wool. I, for my part, 
understand by the word a youth who is 867}, 1.6. pure. 
This s@f/t has become sift, and in this form the name 
of a class of thinkers, the δ." 

Further, the same Greeks think that the existing 
world is only one thing; that the First Cause appears in 
it under various shapes; that the power of the First 
Cause is inherent in the parts of the world under dif- 
ferent circumstances, which cause a certain difference of 
the things of the world notwithstanding their original 
unity. 

Others thought that he who turns with his whole 
being towards the First Cause, striving to become as 
much as possible similar to 2, will become united with 
aw after having passed the intermediate stages, and 
stripped of all appendages and impediments, Similar 
views are also held by the Si/%, because of the similarity 
of the dogma. ἡ 

As to the souls and spirits, the Greeks think that 
they exist by themselves before they enter bodies; that 
they exist in certain numbers and groups, which stand 
in various relations to each other, knowing each other 
and not knowing ; that they, whilst staying in bodies, 
earn by the actions of their free-will that lot which 
awaits them after their separation from the bodies, 
a.¢. the faculty of ruling the world in various ways. 
Therefore they called them gods, built temples in their 
names and offered them sacrifices; as Galenus says in 
his book called προτρεπτικὸς εἰς τὰς τέχνας : “ Excel- 
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lent men have obtained the honour of being reckoned 
among the deified beings only for the noble spirit in 
which they cultivated the arts, not for their prowess in 
wrestling and discus-throwing. #.g. Asclepius and 
Dionysos, whether they were originally human beings 
in bygone times and afterwards deified, or were divine 
beings from the very beginning, deserved in any case 
the greatest of honours, because the one taught man- 
kind the science of medicine, the other the art of the 
cultivation of the vine.” 

Galenus says in his commentary on the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates: ‘‘ As regards the offerings to Asclepius, 
we have never heard that anybody offered him a goat, 
because the weaving of goat’s-hair is not easy, and 
much goat’s-meat produces epilepsy, since the humours 
of the goats are bad. People only offer him a cock, 
as also Hippocrates has done. For this divine man 
acquired for mankind the art of medicine, which is 
much superior to that which Dionysos and Demeter 
have invented, 7.e. the wine and the cereals whence 
bread is prepared. ‘Therefore cereals are called by the 
name of Demeter and the vine is called by the name 
of Dionysos.” 

Plato says in his Timaeus: “The θεοί whom the 
barbarians call gods, because of their not dying, are 
the δαίμονες, whilst they call the god the first god.” 

Further he says: “God spoke to the gods, ‘ You are 
not of yourselves exempt from destruction. Only you 
will not perish by death. You have obtained from 
my will at the time when I created you, the firmest 
covenant.’”’ 

In another passage of the same book he says: ‘God 
is in the single number; there are no gods in the plural 
number.” 

These quotations prove that the Greeks call in 
general god everything that is glorious and noble, and 
the like usage exists among many nations. They go 
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even so far as to call gods the mountains, the seas, &c, 
Secondly, they apply the term god in a special sense 
to the First Cause, to the angels, and to their souls. 
According to a third usage, Plato calls gods the Sekindé 
(= Μοῦσαι). But on this subject the terms of the 
interpreters are not perfectly clear; in consequence 
of which we only know the name, but not what it 
means. Johannes Grammaticus says in his refutation 
of Proclus: “The Greeks gave the name of gods to 
the visible bodies in heaven, as many barbarians do. 
Afterwards, when they came to philosophise on the 
abatract ideas of the world of thought, they called these 
by the name of gods.” 

Hence we must necessarily infer that being deified 
means something like the state of angels, according 
to our notions. This Galenus says in clear words 
in the same book: “If it is true that Asclepius was 
@ man in bygone times, and that then God deigned 
to make him one of the angels, everything else is idle 
talk.” 

In another passage of the same book he says: “God 
spoke to Lycurgus, ‘I am in doubt concerning you, 
whether to call you a man or an angel, but I incline to 
the latter.’”’ 

There are, however, certain expressions which are 
offensive according to the notions of one religion, whilst 
they are admissible according to those of another, which 
may pass in one language, whilst they are rejected by 
another. To this class belongs the word apotheosis, 
which has a bad sound in the ears of Muslims. If we 
consider the use of the word god in the Arabic language, 
we find that all the names by which the pure truth, 1.6. 
Allah, has been named, may somehow or other be applied 
to other beings besides him, except the word <Alldh, 
which only applies to God, and which has been called 
his greatest name, 

If we consider the use of the word in Hebrew and 
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Syriac, in which two languages the sacred books before 
the Koran were revealed, we find that in the Thora and 
the following books of prophets which are reckoned 
with the Thora as one whole, that word Rabb corre- 
sponds to the word Alld@h in Arabic, in so far as it can- 
not in a genitive construction be applied to anybody 
besides God, and you cannot say the 7abb of the house, 
the rabb of the property (which in Arabic is allowed). 
And, secondly, we find that the word ’Z/oah in Hebrew 
corresponds in its usage there to the word abd in 
Arabic (i.e. that in Hebrew the word πρὶ may apply 
to other beings but God, like the word =, in Arabic). 
The following passages occur in those books :— 

‘The sons of Elvhim came in unto the daughters of 
men ” (Gen. vi. 4), before the deluge, and cohabited with 
them. 

“ Satan entered together with the sons of Elohim into 
their meeting.” (Job i. 6). 

In the Thora of Moses God speaks to him: “1 have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh” (Exod. vii. 1). 

In the 82d Psalm of the Psalter of David the fol- 
lowing occurs: ‘‘God standeth in the congregation of 
the gods” (Ps. lxxxii. 1), 2.e. of the angels. 

In the Thora the idols are called foreign gods. If 
the Thora had not forbidden to worship any other being 
but God, if it had not forbidden people to prostrate 
themselves before the idols, nay, even to mention them 
and to think of them, one might infer from this expres- 
sion (foreign gods) that the order of the Bible refers 
only to the abolition of foreign gods, which would mean 
gods that are not Hebrew ones (as if the Hebrews had 
adored national gods, in opposition to the gods of their 
neighbours). The nations round Palestine were idol 
worshippers like the heathen Greeks, and the Israelites 
always rebelled against God by worshipping the idol of 
Baal (lit. Ba‘ld) and the idol of Ashtérdéth, ὁ.6. Venus. 

From all this it is evident that the Hebrews used to 
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apply the term being god, grammatically a term like 
being king, to the angels, to the souls invested with 
divine power (v. p. 34); by way of comparison, also, 
to the images which were made to represent the bodies 
of those beings; lastly, metaphorically, to kings and to 
other great men. 

Passing from the word God to those of father and 
son, we must state that Islam is not liberal in the use of 
them; for in Arabic the word son means nearly always 
as much as a cid in the natural order of things, and 
from the ideas mvolved in parentage and birth can 
never be derived any expression meaning the Eternal 
Lord of creation. Other languages, however, take much 
more liberty in this respect; so that if people address a 
man by father, it is nearly the same as if they addressed 
him by sir, ΑΒ is well known, phrases of this kind 
have become so prevalent among the Christians, that 
anybody who does not always use the words father and 
son in addressing people would scarcely be considered 
as one of them. By the son they understand most 
especially Jesus, but apply it also to others besides 
him. It is Jesus who orders his disciples to say in 
prayer, “Ὁ our father which art in heaven” (St. 
Matt. vi. 9); and informing them of his approaching 
death, he says that he is going to his father and to 
their father (St. John xx. 17). In most of his speeches 
he explains the word the son as meaning himself, that 
he is the son of man. 

Besides the Christians, the Jews too use similar ex- 
pressions; for the 2d Book of Kings relates that God 
consoled David for the loss of his son, who had been 
borne to him by the wife of Uriah, and promised him 
another son from her, whom he would adopt as his 
own son (1 Chron. xxii. 9, 10). If the use of the 
Hebrew language admits that Salomo is by adoption a 
son of God, it is admissible that he who adopted was a 
father, viz. God. 
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The Manichzans stand in a near relationship to the Note on 

Christians. Mani expresses himself in a similar way in Besant 
the book called Kanz-al’ihyd (Thesaurus Vivificationts) : 
« The resplendent hosts will be called young women and 
virgins, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers, and sisters, 
because such is the custom in the books of the prophets. 
In the country of joy there is neither male nor female, 
nor are there organs of generation. All are invested 
with living bodies. Since they have divine bodies, they 
do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in 
length and shortness, in figure and looks; they are like 
similar lamps, which are lighted by the same lamp, and 
which are nourished by the same material. The cause 
of this kind of name-giving arises, in the last instance, 
from the rivalry of the two realms in mixing up with 
each other. When the low dark realm rose from the 
abyss of chaos, and was seen by the high resplendent 
realm as consisting of pairs of male and female beings, 
the latter gave similar outward forms to its own chil- 
dren, who started to fight that other world, so that it 
placed in the fight one kind of beings opposite the 
same kind of the other world.” 

The educated among the Hindus abhor anthropo- 
morphisms of this kind, but the crowd and the mem- 
bers of the single sects use them most extensively. 

They go even beyond all we have hitherto mentioned, 

so as to speak of wife, son, daughter, of the rendering 
pregnant and other physical processes, all in connection 

with God. They are even so little pious, that, when 
speaking of these things, they do not even abstain from 

silly and unbecoming language. However, nobody 

minds these classes and their theories, though they be 
numerous. ‘The main and most essential point of the Notions οἱ 
Hindu world of thought is that which the Brahmans sted Hin- 
think and believe, for they are specially trained for pre- created 
serving and maintaining their religion. And this it is « unity, 
which we shall explain, viz. the belief of the Brahmans. 
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Regarding the whole creation (rd ὃν), they think that 
it is a unity, as has already been declared, because 
Vasudeva speaks in the book called Gitd: “To speak 
accurately, we must say that all things are divine; for 
Vishnu made himself the earth that the living beings 
should rest thereupon ; he made himself water to nourish 
them thereby; he made himself fire and wind in order 
to make them grow; and he made himself the heart of 
every single being. He presented them with recollec- 
tion and knowledge and the two opposite qualities, as 
is mentioned in the Veda.” 

How much does this resemble the expression of the 
author of the book of Apollonius, De Causis Rerum, as 
if the one had been taken from the other! He says: 
“There is in all men a divine power, by which all 
things, both material and immaterial, are apprehended.” 
Thus in Persian the immaterial Lord is called Khudhd, 
and in a derivative sense the word is also used to mean 
& man, 1.6. a human lord. 

I. Those Hindus who prefer clear and accurate defi- 
nitions to vague allusions call the soul purusha, which 
means man, because it is the living element in the 
existing world. Life is the only attribute which they 
give to it. They describe it as alternately knowing 
and not knowing, as not knowing ἐν πράξει (actually), 
and as knowing ἐν δυνάμει (potentially), gaining know- 
ledge by acquisition. The not-knowing of purusha is 
the cause why action comes into existence, and its 
knowing is the cause why action ceases. 

II. Next follows the general matter, 7.¢. the abstract 
ὕλη, which they call avyakia, i.e. a shapeless thing. It 
is dead, but has three powers potentially, not actually, 
which are called sativa, rajas, and tamas. I have heard 
that Buddhodana (sic), in speaking to his adherents the 
Shamanians, calls them buddha, dharma, satigha, as it 
were intelligence, religion, and ignorance (sic). The first 
power is rest and goodness, and hence come existing 
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and growing. The second is exertion and fatigue, and 

hence come firmness and duration. The third is languor 

and irresolution, and hence come ruin and perishing. 
Therefore the first power is attributed to the angels, 

the second to men, the third to the animals. The ideas 

before, afterwards, and thereupon may be predicated of 

all these things only in the sense of a certain sequence 

and on account of the inadequacy of language, but not 

so as to indicate any ordinary notions of time. 

III. Matter proceeding from δύναμις into πρᾶξις under Vyakta and 
. ° ᾿ prakriti, 

the various shapes and with the three primary forces 

is called vyakta, 1.6. having shape, whilst the union of 

the abstract ὕλη and of the shaped matter is called 
prakritt, This term, however, is of no use to us; we 

do not want to speak of an abstract matter, the term 
matter alone being sufficient for us, since the one does 

not exist without the other. 

IV. Next comes nature, which they call ahankdra. Anatkara 
The word is derived from the ideas of overpowering, de- 
veloping, and self-assertion, because matter when assum- 
ing shape causes things to develop into new forms, and 
this growing consists in the changing of a foreign ele- 
ment and assimilating it to the growing one. Hence 
it is as if Nature were trying to overpower those other 
or foreign elements in this process of changing them, 
and were subduing that which is changed. 

V.-IX. As a matter of course, each compound pre- Mahdbhata 
supposes simple elements from which it is compounded 
and into which it is resolved again. The universal 
existences in the world are the five elements, 1.6. accord- 
ing to the Hindus: heaven, wind, fire, water, and earth. 

They are called mahdbhiata, i.e. having great natures. 
They do not think, as other people do, that the fire is 
a hot dry body near the bottom of the ether. They 
understand by fire the common fire on earth which 
comes from an inflammation of smoke. The Vdyw annotation 
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and heaven. Brahman, on seeing sparks under the 
earth, brought them forward and divided them into 
three parts: the first, pdrthiva, is the common fire, 
which requires wood and is extinguished by water; the 
second is divya, 1.6. the sun; the third, vidyut, 2.¢e. the 
lightning. The sun attracts the water; the lightning 
shines through the water. In the animals, also, there is 
fire in the midst of moist substances, which serve to 
nourish the fire and do not extinguish it.” 

X.-XIV. As these elements are compound, they pre- 
suppose simple ones which are called pafica mdtdras, 
1.6. five mothers. ‘They describe them as the functions 
of the senses. The simple element of heaven is sabda, 
a.e. that which is heard; that of the wind is sparéa, 
i.e, that which is touched; that of the fire is rdpa, 1.6. 
that which is seen; that of the water is rasa, 1.6. that 
which is tasted; and that of the earth is gandha, te. 
that which is smelled. With each of these mahdbhita 
elements (earth, water, &c.) they connect, firstly, one of 
the pafica-mdtdras elements, as we have here shown; 
and, secondly, all those which have been attributed to 
the mahdbhiita elements previously mentioned. So 
the earth has all five qualities; the water has them 
minus the smelling (= four qualities) ; the fire has them 
minus the smelling and tasting (1.6. three qualities); the 
wind has them minus smelling, tasting, and seeing (1,6. 
two qualities); heaven has them minus smelling, tast- 
ing, seeing, and touching (i.e. one quality). 

I do not know what the Hindus mean by bringing 
sound into relation with heaven. Perhaps they mean 
something similar to what Homer, the poet of the 
ancient Greeks, said, “ Those invested with the seven melo- 
dives speak and give answer to each other in a pleasant 
tone.” Thereby he meant the seven planets; as another 
poet says, “ Zhe spheres endowed with different melodies 
are seven, moving eternally, praising the Creator, for it is 
he who holds them and embraces them unto the farthest 
end of the starless sphere.” 
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Porphyry says in his book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophers about the nature of the 
sphere: “The heavenly bodies moving about in forms 
and shapes and with wonderful melodies, which are 
fixed for ever, as Pythagoras and Diogenes have ex- 
plained, point to their Creator, who is without equal 
and without shape. People say that Diogenes had 
such subtle senses that he, and fe alone, could hear the 
sound of the motion of the sphere.” 

All these expressions are rather hints than clear 
speech, but admitting of a correct interpretation on a 
scientific basis. Some successor of those philosophers, 
one of those who did not grasp the full truth, says: 
“Sight is watery, hearing airy, smelling fiery, tasting 
earthy, and touching is what the soul bestows upon 
everybody by uniting itself with it.” I suppose this 
philosopher connects the sight with the water because 
he had heard of the moist substances of the eye and of 
their different classes (Jacuna); he refers the smelling 
to the fire on account of frankincense and smoke; the 
tasting to the earth because of his nourishment which 
the earth yields him. As, then, the four elements are 
finished, he is compelled for the fifth sense, the touch- 
ing, to have recourse to the soul. 

The result of all these elements which we have enu- 
merated, 1.6. a compound of all of them, is the animal. 
The Hindus consider the plants as a species of animal 
as Plato also thinks that the plants have a sense, 
because they have the faculty of distinguishing between 
that which suits them and that which is detrimental to 
them. The animal is an animal as distinguished from 
a stone by virtue of its possession of the senses. 

XV.—XIX. The senses are five, called indriydnt, the tmariyani. 
hearing by the ear, the seeing by the eye, the smelling 
by the nose, the tasting by the tongue, and the touching 
by the skin. 

XX. Next follows the will, which directs the senses Mansa 
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in the exercise of their various functions, and which 
dwells in the heart. Therefore they call it manas. 

Karmendri: XXI.-XXV. The animal nature is rendered perfect 

ee by five necessary functions, which they call karmendri- 

Pages, Ani, t.¢. the senses of action. The former senses bring 
about learning and knowledge, the latter action and 
work. We shall call them the necessaria. They are: 
1. To produce a sound for any of the different wants 
and wishes ἃ man may have; 2. To throw the hands 
with force, in order to draw towards or to put away; 
3. To walk with the feet, in order to seek something 
or to fly from it; 4, 5. The ejection of the superfluous 
elements of nourishment by means of the two openings 
created for the purpose. 

Recapitulae The whole of these elements are twenty-five, viz. :— 

twenty-five I. The general soul. 

ones 2. The abstract ὕλη. 

3. The shaped matter. 

4. The overpowering nature. 

5-9. The simple mothers. 

10-14. The primary elements. 

15-19. The senses of apperception, 

20. The directing will. 

21-25. The instrumental necessaria. 

The totality of these elements is called ¢ativa, and all 
knowledge is restricted to them. Therefore Vyasa the 
son of Parfigara speaks: “ Learn twenty-five by dis- 
tinctions, definitions, and divisions, as you learn a 
logical syllogism, and something which is a certainty, 
not merely studying with the tongue. Afterwards 
adhere to whatever religion you like; your end will 
be salvation.” 
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FROM WHAT CAUSE ACTION ORIGINATES, AND HOW THE 
SOUL IS CONNECTED WITH MATTER. 


VOLUNTARY actions cannot originate in the body of any 
animal, unless the body be living and exist in close con- 
tact with that which is living of itself, 1.6. the soul. 
The Hindus maintain that the soul is ἐν πράξει, not 
ἐν δυνάμει, ignorant of its own essential nature and of 
its material substratum, longing to apprehend what it 
does not know, and believing that it cannot exist unless 
by matter. As, therefore, it longs for the good which 
is duration, and wishes to learn that which is hidden 
from it, it starts off in order to be united with matter. 
However, substances which are dense and such as are 
tenuous, if they have these qualities in the very highest 
degree, can mix together only by means of interme- 
diary elements which stand in a certain relation to 
each of the two. Thus the air is the medium be- 
tween fire and water, which are opposed to each other by 
these two qualities, for the air is related to the fire in 
tenuity and to the water in density, and by either of 
these qualities it renders the one capable of mixing 
with the other. Now, there is no greater antithesis than 
that between body and not-body. Therefore the soul, 
being what it is, cannot obtain the fulfilment of its 
wish but by similar media, spirits which derive their 
existence from the matres simplices in the worlds called 
Bharloka, Bhuvarloka, and Svarloka. The Hindus call 
them ¢enuous bodies over which the soul rises like the 
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sun over the earth, in order to distinguish them from 
the dense bodies which derive their existence from the 
common five elements. The soul, in consequence of 
this union with the media, uses them as its vehicles. 
Thus the image of the sun, though he is only one, is re- 
presented in many mirrors which are placed opposite to 
him, as also in the water of vessels placed opposite. 
The sun is seen alike in each mirror and each vessel, 
and in each of them his warming and light-giving effect 
is perceived. 

When, now, the various bodies, being from their 
nature compounds of different things, come into exist- 
ence, being composed of male elements, viz. bones, 
veins, and sperma, and of female elements, viz. flesh, 
blood, and hair, and being thus fully prepared to receive 
life, then those spirits unite themselves with them, and 
the bodies are to the spirits what castles or fortresses 
are to the various affairs of princes. In a farther stage 
of development five winds enter the bodies. By the 
first and second of them the inhaling and exhaling are 
effected, by the third the mixture of the victuals in the 
stomach, by the fourth the locomotion of the body from 
one place to the other, by the fifth the transferring of 
the apperception of the senses from one side of the body 
to the other. 

The spirits here mentioned do not, according to the 
notions of the Hindus, differ from each other in sub- 
stance, but have a precisely identical nature. However, 
their individual characters and manners differ in the 
same measure as the bodies with which they are united 
differ, on account of the three forces which are in them 
striving with each other for supremacy, and on account 
of their harmony being disturbed by the passions of 
envy and wrath. 

Such, then, is the supreme highest cause of the soul’s 
starting off into action. 

On the other hand, the lowest cause, as proceeding 
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from matter, is this: that matter for its part seeks for 
perfection, and always prefers that which is better to 
that which is less good, viz. proceeding from δύναμις 
into πρᾶξις. In consequence of the vainglory and 
ambition which are its pith and marrow, matter pro- 
duces and shows all kinds of possibilities which it 
contains to its pupil, the soul, and carries it round 
through all classes of vegetable and animal beings. 
Hindus compare the soul to a dancing-girl who is clever 
in her art and knows well what effect each motion and 
pose of hers has. She is in the presence of a sybarite 
most eager of enjoying what she has learned. Now she 
begins to produce the various kinds of her art one after 
the other under the admiring gaze of the host, until her 
programme is finished and the eagerness of the spectator 
has been satisfied. ‘Then she stops suddenly, since she 
could not produce anything but a repetition ; and as a 
repetition is not wished for, he dismisses her, and action 
ceases. ‘Tha close of this kind of relation is illustrated 
by the following simile: A caravan has been attacked 
in the desert by robbers, and the members of it have 
fled in all directions except a blind man and a lame 
man, who remain on the spot in helplessness, despairing 
of their escape. After they meet and recognise each 
other, the lame speaks to the blind: “I cannot move, 
but I can lead the way, whilst the opposite is the case 
with you. Therefore put me on your shoulder and 
carry me, that I may show you the way and that we 
may escape together from this calamity.” This the 
blind man did. They obtained their purpose by helping 
each other, and they left each other on coming out of 
the desert. 

Further, the Hindus speak in different ways of the 
agent, as we have already mentioned. So the Vishnu 
Purdna says: “ Matter is the origin of the world. Its 
action in the world rises from an innate disposition, as 
a tree sows its own seed by an innate disposition, not 
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intentionally, and the wind cools the water though it 
only intends blowing. Volwntary action is only due to 
Vishnu.” By the latter expression the author means 
the living being who is-above matter (God). Through 
him matter becomes an agent toiling for him as a friend 
toils for a friend without wanting anything for himself. 

On this theory Méni has built the following sentence: 
“The Apostles asked Jesus about the life of inanimate 
nature, whereupon he said, ‘ If that which is inanimate 
ia separated from the living element which is com- 
mingled with it, and appears alone by itself, it is again 
inanimate and is not capable of living, whilst the living 
element which has left it, retaining its vital energy 
unimpaired, never dies.’ ” 

- The book of Sainkhya derives action from matter, for 
the difference of forms under which matter appears 
depends upon the three primary forces, and upon whether 
one or two of them gain the supremacy over the 
remainder. ‘These forces are the angelic, the human, 
andthe animal. The three forces belong only to matter, 
not to the soul. ‘The task of the soul is to learn the 
actions of matter like a spectator, resembling a traveller 
who sits down in a village to repose. Each villager is 
busy with his own particular work, but he looks at 
them and considers their doings, disliking some, liking 
others, and taking an example from them. In this way 
he is busy without having himself any share in the 
business going on, and without being the cause which 
has brought it about. 

The book of Sarnkhya brings action into relation with 
the soul, though the soul has nothing to do with action, 
only in so far as it resembles a man who happens to 
get into the company of people whom he does not 
know. They are robbers returning from a village 
which they have sacked and destroyed, and he has 
scarcely marched with them a short distance, when 
they are overtaken by the avengers. The whole party 
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are taken prisoners, and together with them the inno- 
cent man is dragged off; and being treated precisely 
as they are, he receives the same punishment, without 
having taken part in their action. 

People say the soul resembles the rain-water which 
comes down from heaven, always the same and of the 
same nature. However, if it 1s gathered in vessels 
placed for the purpose, vessels of different materials, of 
gold, silver, glass, earthenware, clay, or bitter-salt earth, 
it begins to differ in appearance, taste, and smell. Thus 
the soul does not influence matter in any way, except 
in this, that it gives matter life by being in close con- 
tact with it. When, then, matter begins to act, the 
result is different, in conformity with the one of the 
three primary forces which happens to preponderate, 
and conformably to the mutual assistance which the 
other two latent forces afford to the former. This 
assistance may be given in various ways, as the fresh 
oil, the dry wick, and the smoking fire help each other 
to produce light. ‘The soul is in matter like the rider 
on a carriage, being attended by the senses, who drive 
the carriage according to the rider’s intentions. But 
the soul for its part is guided by the intelligence with 
which it is inspired by God. This intelligence they 
describe as that by which the reality of things is appre- 
hended, which shows the way to the knowledge of God, 
and to such actions as are liked and praised by every- 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE STATE OF THE SOULS, AND THEIR MIGRATIONS 
THROUGH THE WORLD IN THE MIETEMPSYCHOSIS. 


As the word of confession, “There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is his prophet,” is the shibboleth of Islam, 
the Trinity that of Christianity, and the institute of 
the Sabbath that of Judaism, so metempsychosis is 
the shibboleth of the Hindu religion. Therefore he 
who does not believe in it does not belong to them, 
and is not reckoned as one ofthem. For they hold the 
following belief :— 

The soul, as long as it has not risen to the highest 
absolute intelligence, does not comprehend the totality 
of objects at once, or,as it were, in no time. Therefore 
it must explore all particular beings and examine all the 
possibilities of existence ; and as their number is, though 
not unlimited, still an enormous one, the soul wants an 
enormous space of time in order to finish the contem- 
plation of such a multiplicity of objects. The soul 
acquires knowledge only by the contemplation of the 
individuals and the species, and of their peculiar actions 
and conditions. It gains experience from each object, 
and gathers thereby new knowledge. 

However, these actions differ in the same measure as 
the three primary forces differ. Besides, the world is 
not left without some direction, being led, as it were, by 
a bridle and directed towards a definite scope. There- 
fore the imperishable souls wander about in perishable 
bodies conformably to the difference of their actions, as 
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they prove to be good or bad. The object of the migra- 
tion through the world of reward (1.6. heaven) is to 
direct the attention of the soul to the good, that it should 
become desirous of acquiring as much of it as possible. 
The object of its migration through the world of pun- 
ishment (te. hell) is to direct its attention to the bad 
and abominable, that it should strive to keep as far as 
possible aloof from it. 

The migration begins from low stages, and rises to 
higher and better ones, not the contrary, as we state 
on purpose, since the one 15 ὦ prior as possible as the 
other. ‘The difference of these lower and higher stages 
depends upon the difference of the actions, and this 
again results from the quantitative and qualitative 
diversity of the temperaments and the various degrees 
of combinations in which they appear. 

This migration lasts until the object aimed at has 
been completely attained both for the soul and matter ; 
the lower aim being the disappearance of the shape of 
matter, except any such new formation as may appear 
desirable ; the higher aim being the ceasing of the desire 
of the soul to learn what it did not know before, the 
insight of the soul into the nobility of its own being 
and its independent existence, its knowing that it can 
dispense with matter after it has become acquainted 
with the mean nature of matter and the instability of 
its shapes, with all that which matter offers to the 
senses, and with the truth of the tales about its 
delights. Then the soul turns away from matter; the 
connecting links are broken, the union is dissolved. 
Separation and dissolution take place, and the soul 
returns to its home, carrying with itself as munch of the 
bliss of knowledge as sesame develops grains and 
blossoms, afterwards never separating from its oil. 
The intelligent being, intelligence and its object, are 
united and become one. 

It is now our duty to produce from their literature 
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some clear testimonies as to this subject and cognate 
theories of other nations. 

Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna instigating him to the 
battle, whilst they stand between the two lines: “If you 
believe in predestination, you must know that neither 
they nor we are mortal, and do not go away without a 
return, for the souls are immortal and unchangeable. 
They migrate through the bodies, while man changes 
from childhood into youth, into manhood and infirm 
age, the end of which is the death of the body. There- 
after the soul proceeds on its return.” 

Further he says: ‘“ How can a man think of death 
and being killed who knows that the soul is eternal, 
not having been born and not perishing; that the soul 
is something stable and constant; that no sword can 
cut it, no fire burn it, no water extinguish it, and no 
wind wither it? The soul migrates from its body, after it 
has become old, into another, a different one, as the body, 
when its dress has become old, is clad in another. What 
then is your sorrow about a soul which does not perish ? 
If it were perishable, it would be more becoming that 
you should not sorrow about a thing which may be dis- 
pensed with, which does not exist, and does not return 
into existence. But if you look more to your body 
than to your soul, and are in anxiety about its perish- 
ing, you must’ know that all that which is born dies, 
and that all that which dies returns into another exist- 
ence. However, both life and death are not your con- 
cern. They are in the hands of God, from whom all 
things come and to whom they return.” 

In the further course of conversation Arjuna speaks 
to Vasudeva : ‘How did you dare thus to fight Brahman, 
Brahman who was before the world was and before 
man was, whilst you are living among us as a being, 
whose birth and age are known?” 

Thereupon Vasudeva answered: “ Eternity (pre-exist- 
ence) is common to both of us and to him. How often 
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have we lived together, when I knew the times of our life 
and death, whilst they were concealed from you! When 
I desire to appear in order to do some good, I array 
myself in a body, since one cannot be with man except 
in a human shape.” 

People tell a tale of a king, whose name I have 
forgotten, who ordered his people after his death to 
bury his body on a spot where never before had a dead 
person been buried. Now they sought for such a spot, 
but could not find it; finally, on finding a rock pro- 
jecting out of the ocean, they thought they had found 
what they wanted. But then Visudeva spoke unto 
them, “This king has been burned on this identical 
rock already many times. But now do as you like; for 
the king only wanted to give you a lesson, and this 
aim of his has now been attained.” 

Vasudeva says: “He who hopes for salvation and 
strives to free himself from the world, but whose heart 
is not obedient to his wish, will be rewarded for his 
action in the worlds of those who receive a good re- 
ward ; but he does not attain his last object on account 
of his deficiency, therefore he will return to this world, 
and will be found worthy of entering a new shape of a 
kind of beings whose special occupation is devotion. 
Divine inspiration helps him to raise himself in this 
new shape by degrees to that which he already wished 
for in the first shape. His heart begins to comply with 
his wish; he is more and more purified in the different 
shapes, until he at last obtains salvation in an uninter- 
rupted series of new births.” 

Further, Vasudeva says: “11 the soul is free from 
matter, itis knowing ; but as long as it is clad in matter, 
the soul is not-knowing, on account of the turbid nature 
of matter. It thinks that it is an agent, and that the 
actions of the world are prepared for its sake. There- 
fore it clings to them, and it is stamped with the im- 
pressions of the senses. When, then, the soul leaves 
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the body, the traces of the impressions of the senses 
remain in it, and are not completely eradicated, as it 
longs for the world of sense and returns towards it. 
And since it in these stages undergoes changes entirely 
opposed to each other, it is thereby subject to the 
influences of the three primary forces. What, therefore, 
can the soul do, its wing being cut, if it is not suffi- 
ciently trained and prepared ?” 

Vasudeva says: “The best of men is the perfectly 
wise one, for he loves God and God loves him. How 
many times has he died and been born again! During 
his whole life he perseveringly seeks for perfection till 
he obtains it.” 

In the Vishnu-Dharma, Markandeya, speaking of the 
spiritual beings, says: “ Brahman, KArttikeya, son of 
Mahadeva, Lakshmi, who produced the Amrita, Daksha, 
who was beaten by Mahadeva, Umidevi, the wife of 
Mahiideva, each of them has been in the middle of this 
kalpa, and they have been the same already many 
times.” 

Varaihamihira speaks of the influences of the comets, 
and of the calamities which befall men when they 
appear. ‘These calamities compel them to emigrate 
from their homes, lean from exhaustion, moaning over 
their mishap, beading their children by the hand along 
the road, and speaking to each other in low tones, 
“ We are punished for the sins of our kings ;”’ where- 
upon others answer, “Not so. This is the retribution 
for what we have done in the former life, before we 
entered these bodies.” 

When Mani was banished from Erinshahr, he went 
to India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and 
transferred it into his own system. He says in the Book 
of Mysteries: “Since the Apostles knew that the souls 
are immortal, and that in their migrations they array 
themselves in every form, that they are shaped in every 
animal, and are cast in the mould of every figure, they 
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asked Messiah what would be the end of those soulswhich 
did not receive the truth nor learn the origin of their 
existence. Whereupon he said, ‘ Any weak soul which 
has not received all that belongs to her of truth perishes 
without any rest or bliss.’” By pertshing Mani means 
her being punished, not her total disappearance. For 
in another place he says: ‘“ ‘The partisans of Bardesanes 
think that the living soul rises and 18 purified in the 
carcase, not knowing that the latter is the enemy of 
the soul, that the carcase prevents the soul from rising, 
that it is a prison, and a painful punishment to the 
soul. If this human figure were a real existence, its 
creator would not let it wear out and suffer injury, and 
would not have compelled it to reproduce itself by the 
sperma in the uterus.” 

The following passage is taken from the book of 
Pataijali :—‘‘ ‘The soul, being on all sides tied to 
ignorance, which is the cause of its being fettered, 
is like rice in its cover. <As long as it is there, 
it is capable of growing and ripening in the tran- 
sition stages between being born and giving birth 
itself. But if the cover is taken off the rice, it ceases 
to develop in this way, and becomes stationary. 
The retribution of the soul depends on the various 
kinds of creatures through which it wanders, upon 
the extent of life, whether it be long or short, and 
upon the particular kind of its happiness, be it scanty 
or ample.” 

The pupil asks: “ What is the condition of the spint 
when it has a claim to a recompense or has committed 
a crime, and is then entangled in a kind of new birth 
either in order to receive bliss or to be punished ?” 

The master says: “It migrates according to what 
it has previously done, fluctuating between happiness 
and misfortune, and alternately experiencing pain or 
pleasure.” 

The pupil asks: “If a man commits something which 
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necessitates a retribution for him in a different shape 
from that in which he has committed the thing, and if 
between both stages there is a great interval of time 
and the matter is forgotten, what then ?” 

The master answers: “It is the nature of action to 
adhere to the spirit, for action is its product, whilst 
the body is only an instrument for it. Forgetting does 
not apply to spiritual matters, for they lie outside of 
time, with the nature of which the notions of long and 
short duration are necessarily connected. Action, by 
adhering to the spirit, frames its nature and character 
into a condition similar to that one into which the soul 
will enter on its next migration. The soul in its purity 
knows this, thinks of it, and does not forget it; but the 
light of the soul is covered by the turbid nature of the 
body as long as it is connected with the body. Then 
the soul is like a man who remembers a thing which he 
once knew, but then forgot in consequence of insanity 
or an illness or some intoxication which overpowered his 
mind. Do you not observe that little children are in 
high spirits when people wish them a long life, and 
are sorry when people imprecate upon them a speedy 
death? And what would the one thing or the other 
signify to them, if they had not tasted the sweetness of 
life and experienced the bitterness of death in former 
generations through which they had been migrating to 
undergo the due course of retribution ?” 

Giistations The ancient Greeks agreed with the Hindus in this 
from Plato’ belief. Socrates says in the book Phaedo: “We are 
reminded in the tales of the ancients that the souls 
go from here to Hades, and then come from Hades 
to here; that the living originates from the dead, and 
that altogether things originate from their contraries, 
Therefore those who have died are among the living. 
Our souls lead an existence of their own in Hades. 
The soul of each man is glad or sorry at something, and 
contemplates this thing. This impressionable nature 
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ties the soul to the body, nails it down in the body, 
and gives it, as it were, a bodily figure. The soul 
which is not pure cannot go to Hades. It quits the 
body still filled with its nature, and then migrates 
hastily into another body, in which it is, as it were, 
deposited and made fast. Therefore, it has no share in 
the living of the company of the unique, pure, divine 
essence.” 

Further he says: ‘If the soul is an independent 
being, our learning is nothing but remembering that 
which we had learned previously, because our souls 
were in some place before they appeared in this human 
figure. When people see a thing to the use of which 
they were accustomed in childhood, they are under the 
influence of this impressionability, and a cymbal, for 
instance, reminds them of the boy who used to beat it, 
whom they, however, had forgotten. Forgetting is the 
vanishing of knowledge, and knowing is the soul’s 
remembrance of that which it had learned before it 
entered the body.” 

Proclus says: ‘‘ Remembering and forgetting are 
peculiar to the soul endowed with reason. It is 
evident that the soul has always existed. Hence it 
follows that it has always been both knowing and for- 
getting, knowing when it is separated from the body, 
forgetting when it is in connection with the body. For, 
being separated from the body, it belongs to the realm 
of the spirit, and therefore it is knowing; but being 
connected with the body, it descends from the realm of 
the spirit, and is exposed to forgetting because of some 
forcible influence prevailing over it.” 

The same doctrine is professed by those Safi who 
teach that this world is a sleeping soul and yonder 
world a soul awake, and who at the same time admit 
that God is immanent in certain places—e.g. in heaven 
—in the seat and the throne of God (mentioned in the 
Koran). But then there are others who admit that 
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God is immanent in the whole world, in animals, trees, 
and the inanimate world, which they call his universal 
appearance. To those who hold this view, the entering 
of the souls into various beings in the course of metem- 
psychosis is of no consequence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE DIFFERENT WORLDS, AND ON THE PLACES 
OF RETRIBUTION IN PARADISE AND HELL. 


ΤῊΝ Hindus call the world loka. Its primary division 
consists of the upper, the low, and the middle. The 
upper one is called svarloka, 1.6. paradise; the low, 
ndgaloka, t.e. the world of the serpents, which is hell; 
besides they call it naraloka, and sometimes also pdtdla, 
1,6. the lowest world. The middle world, that one in 
which we live, is called madhyaloka and manushyaloka, 
ὦ.6. the world of men. In the latter, man has to earn, in 
the upper to receive his reward; in the low, to receive 
punishment. A man who deserves to come to svarloka 
or ndyaluka receives there the full recompense of his 
deeds during a certain length of time corresponding to 
the duration of his deeds, but in either of them there is 
only the soul, the soul free from the body. 

For those who do not deserve to rise to heaven and to 
sink as low as hell there is another world called ¢aryag- 
loka, the irrational world of plants and animals, through 
the individuals of which the soul has to wander in 
the metem psychosis until it reaches the human being, 
rising by degrees from the lowest kinds of the vegetable 
world to the highest classes of the sensitive world. The 
stay of the soul in this world has one of the following 
causes: elther the award which is due to the soul is not 
sufficient to raise it into heaven or to sink it into hell, 
or the soul is in its wanderings on the way back from 
hell ; for they believe that a soul returning to the human 
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world from heaven at once adopts a human body, 
whilst that one which returns there from hell has first 
to wander about in plants and animals before it reaches 
the degree of living in a human body. 

The Hindus speak in their traditions of a large num- 
ber of hells, of their qualities and their names, and for 
each kind of sin they have a special hell. The number 
of hells is 88,000 according to the Vishnu-Purdna. 
We shall quote what this book says on the subject :— 

‘‘The man who makes a false claim and who bears 
false witness, he who helps these two and he who 
ridicules people, come into the Rawrava hell. 

‘‘He who sheds innocent blood, who robs others of 
their rights and plunders them, and who kills cows, 
comes into Rodha. Those also who strangle people 
come here. 

“Whoso kills a Brahman, and he who steals gold, 
and their companions, the princes who do not look after 
their subjects, he who commits adultery with the family 
of his teacher, or who lies down with his mother-in-law, 
come into Taptakumbha. 

‘*Whoso connives at the shame of his wife for greedi- 
ness, commits adultery with his sister or the wife of his 
son, sells his child, is stingy towards himself with his 
property in order to save it, comes into Mahdjwdla. 

“Whoso is disrespectful to his teacher and is not 
pleased with him, despises men, commits incest with 
animals, contemns the Veda and Puranas, or tries to 
make a gain by means of them in the markets, comes 
into Savala. 

‘A man who steals and commits tricks, who opposes 
the straight line of conduct of men, who hates his 
father, who does not like God and men, who does not 
honour the gems which God has made glorious, and 
who considers them to be like other stones, comes into 
Krimtéa. 

‘'Whoso does not honour the rights of parents and 
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grandparents, whoso does not do his duty towards the 
angels, the maker of arrows and spear-points, come to 
Ldldbhaksha. 

‘‘'The maker of swords and knives comes to Vigasana, 

“Tle who conceals his property, being greedy for the 
presents of the rulers, and the Brahman who sells meat 
or oil or butter or sauce or wine, come to Adhomukha. 

‘He who rears cocks and cats, small cattle, pigs, and 
birds, comes to Rudhirdndha. 

‘Public performers and singers in the markets, those 
who dig wells for drawing water, a man who cobabits 
with his wife on holy days, who throws fire into the 
houses of men, who betrays his companion and then 
receives him, being greedy for his property, come to 
Rudhira. 

‘“‘He who takes the honey out of the beehive comes 
to Vaitarant. 

““Whoso takes away by force the property and 
women of others in the intoxication of youth comes 
to Krishna. 

‘“‘'Whoso cuts down the trees comes to Astpatravana. 

“The hunter, and the maker of snares and traps, 
come to Vahniyu'dla. 

‘“‘ He who neglects the customs and rules, and he who 
violates the laws—and he is the worst of all—come to 
Sandansaka.” 

We have given this enumeration only in order to 
show what kinds of deeds the Hindus abhor as sins. 

Some Hindus believe that the middle world, that one 
for earning, is the human world, and that a man wan- 
ders about in it, because he has received a reward which 
does not lead him into heaven, but at the same time 
saves him from hell. They consider heaven asa higher 
stage, where a man lives in a state of bliss which must 
be of a certain duration on account of the good deeds 
he has done. On the contrary, they consider the wan- 
dering about in plants and animals as a lower stage, 
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where a man dwells for punishment for a certain length 
of time, which is thought to correspond to the wretched 
deeds he has done, People who hold this view do not 
know of another hell, but this kind of degradation 
below the degree of living as a human being. 

All these degrees of retribution are necessary for this 
reason, that the seeking for salvation from the fetters 
of matter frequently does not proceed on the straight 
line which leads to absolute knowledge, but on lines 
chosen by guessing or chosen because others had chosen 
them. Not one action of man shall be lost, not even 
the last of all; it shall be brought to his account after 
his good and bad actions have been balanced against 
each other. The retribution, however, 18 not according 
to the deed, but according to the intention which a man 
had in doing it; and a man will receive his reward 
either in the form in which he lives on earth, or in that 
form into which his soul will migrate, or in 4 kind of 
intermediary state after he has left his shape and has 
not yet entered a new one, ; 

Here now the Ilindus quit the path of philosophical 
speculation and turn aside to traditional fables as re- 
gards the two places where reward or punishment is 
given, ¢.7. that man exists there as an incorporeal being, 
and that after having received the reward of his actions 
he again returns to a bodily appearance and human 
shape, in order to be prepared for his further destiny. 


- Therefore the author of the book Sdmkhya does not 


consider the reward of paradise a special gain, because it 
has an end and is not eternal, and because this kind of 
life resembles the life of this our world; for it is not 
free from ambition and envy, having in itself various 
degrees and classes of existence, whilst cupidity and 
desire do not cease save where there is perfect equality. 

The Sifi, too, do not consider the stay in paradise a 
special gain for another reason, because there the soul 
delights in other things but the Truth, i. God, and its 
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thoughts are diverted from the Absolute Good by things 
which are not the Absolute Good. 

We have already said that, according to the belief of 
the Hindus, the soul exists in these two places without 
a body. But this is only the view of the educated 
among them, who understand by the soul an indepen- 
dent being. However, the lower classes, and those who 
cannot imagine the existence of the soul without a 
body, hold about this subject very different views. One 
is this, that the cause of the agony of death is the soul's 
waiting for a shape which is to be prepared. It does 
not quit the body before there has originated a cognate 
being of similar functions, one of those which nature 
prepares either as an embryo In a mother’s womb or as 
a seed in the bosom of the earth. Then the soul quits 
the body in which it has been staying. 

Others hold the more traditional view that the soul 
does not wait for such a thing, that it quits its shape 
on account of its weakness whilst another body has 
been prepared for it out of the elements. This body 
is called ativihika, 1.6. that which grows in huste, because 
it does not come into existence by being born. The 
soul stays in this body a complete year in the greatest 
agony, no matter whether it has deserved to be rewarded 
or to be punished. This is like the Barzakh of the 
Persians, an intermediary stage between ‘the periods of 
acting and earning and that of receiving award. For 
this reason the heir of the deceased must, according to 
Hindu use, fulfil the rites of the year for the deceased, 
duties which end with the end of the year, for then the 
soul goes to that place which is prepared for it. 

We shall now give some extracts from their litera- 
ture to illustrate these ideas. First from the Vishnu 
Purdna. 

‘Maitreya asked Pardgara about the purpose of hell 
and the punishment in it, whereupon he answered: ‘ It 
is for distinguishing the good from the bad, knowledge 
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from ignorance, and for the manifestation of justice. 
But not every sinner enters hell. Some of them escape 
hell by previously doing works of repentance and ex- 
piation. The greatest expiation is uninterruptedly 
thinking of Vishnu in every action. Others wander 
about in plants, filthy insects and birds, and abominable 
dirty creeping things like lice and worms, for such a 
length of time as they desire it.’ ” 

In the book Sdmkhya we read: ‘‘He who deserves 
exaltation and reward will become like one of the 
angels, mixing with the hosts of spiritual beings, not 
being prevented from moving freely in the heavens 
and from living in the company of their inhabitants, 
or like one of the eight classes of spiritual beings. But 
he who deserves humiliation as recompense for sins 
and crimes will become an animal or a plant, and will 
wander about until he deserves a reward so as to be 
saved from punishment, or until he offers himself as 
expiation, flinging away the vehicle of the body, and 
thereby attaining salvation.” 

A theosoph who inclines towards metempsychosis 
says: ‘‘'The metempsychosis has four degrees: 

“1, The transferring, t.e. the procreation as limited 
to the human species, because it transfers existence 
from one individual to another ; the opposite of this is— 

“2, The transforming, which concerns men in parti- 
cular, since they are transformed into monkeys, pigs, 
and elephants. 

“© 3. A stable condition of existence, like the condition 
of the plants. This is worse than transferring, because 
it is a stable condition of life, remains as it is through 
all time, and lasts as long as the mountains, 

“4. The dispersing, the opposite of number 3, which 
applies to the plants that are plucked, and to animals 
immolated as sacrifice, because they vanish without 
leaving posterity.” 

Abi-Yakib of Sijistiin maintains in his book, called 
“ The disclosing of that which is veiled,” that the species 
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are preserved ; that metempsychosis always proceeds in 
one and the same species, never crossing its limits and 
passing into another species. 

This was also the opinion of the ancient Greeks; 
for Johannes Grammaticus relates as the view of Plato 
that the rational souls will be clad in the bodies of 
animals, and that in this regard he followed the fables 
of Pythagoras. 

Socrates says in the book Phado: “The body is 
earthy, ponderous, heavy, and the soul, which loves it, 
wanders about and is attracted towards the place, to 
which it looks from fear of the shapeless and of Hades, 
the gathering-place of the souls. ‘They are soiled, and 
circle round the graves and cemeteries, where souls 
have been seen appearing in shadowy forms. This 
phantasmagoria only occurs to such souls as have not 
been entirely separated, in which there is still a part 
of that towards which the look is directed.” 

Further he says: “It appears that these are not the 
souls of the good, but the souls of the wicked, which 
wander about in these things to make an expiation for 
the badness of their former kind of rearing. Thus they 
remain until they are again bound in a body on account 
of the desire for the bodily shape which has followed 
them. They will dwell in bodies the, character of 
which is like the character which they had in the world. 
Whoso, e.g. only cares for eating and drinking will enter 
the various kinds of asses and wild animals; and he 
who preferred wrong and opvression will enter the 
various kinds of wolves, and falcons, and hawks.” 

Further he says about the gathering-places of the 
souls after death: “If I did not think that I am 
going first to gods who are wise, ruling, and good, 
then afterwards to men, deceased ones, better than 
those here, I should be wrong not to be in sorrow about 
death.” 

Further, Plato says about the two places of reward and 
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of punishment: “ When aman dies, a daimon, te. one of 
the guardians of hell, leads him to the tribunal of judg- 
ment, and a guide whose special office it is brings him, to- 
gether with those assembled there, to Hades, and there he 
remains the necessary number of many and long cycles 
of time. Telephos says, ‘The road of Hades is an 
even one. I, however, say, ‘If the road were even or 
only a single one, a guide could be dispensed with.’ 
Now that soul which longs for the body, or whose deeds 
were evil and not just, which resembles souls that have 
committed murder, flies from there and encloses itself in 
every species of being until certain times pass by. 
Thereupon it is brought by necessity to that place 
which is suitable to it. But the pure soul finds com- 
panions and guides, gods, and dwells in the places 
which are suitable to it.” 

Further he says: “Those of the dead who led a 
middle sort of life travel on a vessel prepared for 
them over Acheron. After they have received punish- 
ment and have been purified from crime, they wash 
and receive honour for the good deeds which they 
did according to merit. Those, however, who had 
committed great sins, 6.9. the stealing from the sacri- 
fices of the gods, robberies on a great scale, unjust 
killing, repeatedly and consciously violating the laws, 
are thrown into Tartarus, whence they will never be 
able to escape.” 

Further: “Those who repented of their sins already 
during their lifetime, and whose crimes were of a some- 
what lower degree, who, eg. committed some act of 
violence against their parents, or committed a murder by 
mistake, are thrown into Tartarus, being punished there 
for a whole year; but then the wave throws them out to 
a place whence they cry to their antagonists, asking 
them to abstain from further retaliation, that they may 
be saved from the horrors of punishment, If those now 
bgree, they are saved; if not, they are sent back jpto 
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Tartarus. And this, their punishment, goes on until 
their antagonists agree to their demands for being re- 
lieved. Those whose mode of life was virtuous are 
liberated from these places on this earth. They feel as 
though released from prison, and they will inhabit the 
pure earth.”’ 

Tartarus is a huge deep ravine or gap into which the 
rivers flow. All people understand by the punishment 
of hell the most dreadful things which are known to 
them, and the Western countries, like Greece, have 
sometimes to suffer deluges and floods. But the de- 
scription of Plato indicates a place where there are 
glaring flames, and it seems that he means the sea or 
some part of the ocean, in which there is a whirlpool 
(durdir, a pun upon Tartarus). No doubt these de- 
scriptions represent the belief of the men of those 
ages. 
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ON THE NATURE OF LIBERATION FROM THE WORLD, 
AND ON THE PATH LEADING THERETO. 


IF the soul is bound up with the world, and its being 
bound yp has a certain cause, it cannot be liberated 
from this bond save by the opposite of this identical 
cause. Now according to the Hindus, as we have 
already explained (p. 55), the reason of the bond is 
ignorance, and therefore it can only be liberated by 
knowledge, by comprehending all things in such a way 
as to define them both in general and in particular, 
rendering superfluous any kind of deduction and re- 
moving all doubts. For the soul distinguishing between 
things (ra ὄντα) by means of definitions, recognises its 
own self, and recognises at the same time that it is its 
noble lot to last for ever, and that it is the vulgar lot of 
matter to change and to perish in all kinds of shapes. 
Then it dispenses with matter, and perceives that that 
which it held to be good and delightful is in reality 
bad and painful. In this manner it attains real know- 
ledge and turns away from being arrayed in matter. 
Thereby action ceases, and both matter and soul become 
free by separating from each other. 

The author of the book of Patafjali says: “The con- 
centration of thought on the unity of God induces man 
to notice something besides that with which he is 
occupied. He who wants God, wants the good for the 
whole creation without a single exception for any reason 
whatever ; but he who occupies himself exclusively with 
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his own self, will for its benefit neither inhale, breathe, 
nor exhale it (fvdsa and praévdsa). When a man 
attains to this degree, his spiritual power prevails over 
his bodily power, and then he is gifted with the faculty 
of doing eight different things by which detachment is 
realised ; for a man can only dispense with that which 
he is able to do, not with that which is outside his 
grasp. ‘These eight things are :— 

“1, The faculty in man of making his body so thin 
that it becomes invisible to the eyes. 

“2, The faculty of making the body so light that it is 
indifferent to him whether he treads on thorns or mud 
or sand. 

“4, The faculty of making his body so big that it 
appears in a terrifying miraculous shape. 

“4. The faculty of realising every wish. 

“5. The faculty of knowing whatever he wishes. 

“6, The faculty of becoming the ruler of whatever 
religious community he desires. 

‘7, That those over whom he rules are humble and 
obedient to him. 

“8, That all distances between a man and any far- 
away place vanish.” 

The terms of the Sifi as to the knowing being and son 
his attaining the stage of knowledye come.to the same a 
effect, for they maintain that he has two souls—an 
eternal one, not exposed to change and alteration, by 
which he knows that which is hidden, the trans- 
cendental world, and performs wonders; and another, 

a human soul, which is liable to being changed and being 
born. From these and similar views the doctrines of 
the Christians do not much differ. 

The Hindus say: “If a man has the faculty to per- the aifter- 
form these things, he can dispense with them, and will ct know 
reach the goal by degrees, passing through several aaenralligits 
g tages : = Pataiijali. 

“1, The knowledge of things as to their names and 
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qualities and distinctions, which, however, does not yet 
afford the knowledge of definitions, 

“2. Such a knowledge of things as proceeds as far as 
the definitions by which particulars are classed under 
the category of universals, but regarding which a man 
must still practise distinction. 

“3. This distinction (viveka) disappears, and man 
comprehends things at once as a whole, but within 
time. 

“4. This kind of knowledge is raised above tume, and 
he who has it can dispense with names and epithets, 
which are only instruments of human imperfection. 
In this stage the intellectus and the intelligens unite 
with the intellectwum, so as to be one and the same 
thing.” 

This is what Patafyjali says about the knowledge 
which liberates the soul. In Sanskrit they call its 
liberation Moksha—i.e, the end. By the same term 
they call the last contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bodies, or their separation in both lunar and solar 
eclipses, because it is the end of the eclipse, the moment 
when the two luminaries which were in contact with 

Page3s. each other separate. 

According to the Hindus, the organs of the senses 
have been made for acquiring knowledge, and the plea- 
sure which they afford has been created to stimulate 
people to research and investigation, as the pleasure 
which eating and drinking afford to the taste has been 
created to preserve the individual by means of nourish- 
ment. So the pleasure of coitus serves to preserve the 
species by giving birth to new individuals. If there 
were not special pleasure in these two functions, man 
and animals would not practise them for these pur- 
poses. 

ings In the book G%td we read: ‘Man is created for the 
cndineto purpose of knowing; and because knowing is always 
the same, man has been gifted with the same organs. 
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If man were created for the purpose of acting, his 
organs would be diferent, as actions are different in 
consequence of the difference of the three primary forces. 
However, bodily nature is bent upon acting on account 
of its essential opposition to knowing. Besides, it 
wishes to invest action with pleaswres which in reality 
are pains. But knowledge is such as to leave this 
nature behind itself prostrated on the earth like an 
Opponent, and removes all darkness from the soul as 
an eclipse or clouds are removed from the sun.” 

This resembles the opinion of Socrates, who thinks 
that the soul “being with the body, and wishing to 
inquire into something, then is deceived by the body. 
But by cogitations something of its desires becomes 
clear to it. Therefore, its cogitation takes place in that 
time when it is not disturbed by anything like hearing, 
seeing, or by any pain or pleasure, when it is quite by 
itself, and has as much as possible quitted the body 
and its companionship. In particular, the soul of the 
philosopher scorns the body, and wishes to be separate 
from it.” 

‘Tf we in this our life did not make use of the body, 
nor had anything in common with it except in cases of 
necessity, if we were not inoculated with its nature, 
but were perfectly free from it, we shopld come near 
knowledge by getting rest from the ignorance of the 
body, and we should become pure by knowing our- 
selves as far as God would permit us. And it is only 
right to acknowledge that this is the truth.” 

Now we return and continue our quotation from the 
book Gitd. 

‘‘ Likewise the other organs of the senses serve for 
acquiring knowledge. The knowing person rejoices in 
turning them to and fro on the field of knowledge, so 
that they are hisspies. The apprenhension of the senses 
is different according to time. The senses which serve 
the heart perceive only that which is present. The 
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heart reflects over that which is present and remembers 
also the past. The nature takes hold of the present, 
claims it for itself in the past, and prepares to wrestle 
with it in future. The reason understands the nature 
of a thing, no regard being had of time or date, since 
past and future are the same forit. Its nearest helpers 
are reflection and nature ; the most distant are the five 
senses. When the senses bring before reflection some 
particular object of knowledge, reflection cleans it from 
the errors of the functions of the senses, and hands it 
over to reason. Thereupon reason makes universal 
what was before particular, and communicates it to the 
soul. Thus the soul comes to know it.” 

Further, the Hindus think that a man becomes know- 
ing in one of three ways :— 

1. By being inspired, not in a certain course of time, 
but at once, at birth, and in the cradle, as, 6.9. the sage 
Kapila, for he was born knowing and wise. 

2. By being inspired after a certain time, like the 
children of Brahman, for they were inspired when they 
came of age. 

3. By learning, and after a certain course of time, 
like all men who learn when their mind ripens. 

Liberation through knowledge can only be obtained 
by abstaining from evtl. The branches of evil are many, 
but we may classify them as cupidity, wrath, and ignor- 
ance. If the roots are cut the branches will wither. 
And here we have first to consider the rule of the two 
forces of cupidity and wrath, which are the greatest and 
most pernicious enemies of man, deluding him by the 
pleasure of eating and the delight of revenge, whilst in 
reality they are much more likely to lead him into 
pains and crimes. They make a man similar to the 
wild beasts and the cattle, nay, even to the demons and 
devils. 

Next we have to consider that man must prefer the 
reasoning force of mind, by which he becomes similar 
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to the highest angels, to the forces of cupidity and 
wrath ; and, lastly, that he must turn away from the 
actions of the world. He cannot, however, give up these 
actions unless he does away with their causes, which 
are his lust and ambition. Thereby the second of the 
three primary forcesiscut away. However, the abstain- 
ing from action takes place in two different ways :— 

1. By laziness, procrastination, and ignorance accord- 
ing to the third force. This mode is not desirable, for 
it will lead to a blamable end. 

2. By judicious selection and by preferring that which 
is better to that which is good, which way leads to a 
laudable end. 

The abstaining from actions is rendered perfect in this 
way, that a man quits anything that might occupy him 
and shuts himself up against it. ‘Thereby he will be 
enabled to restrain his senses from extraneous objects 
to such a degree that he does not any more know that 
there exists anything besides himself, and be enabled 
to stop all motions, and even the breathing. It is 
evident that a greedy man strains to effect his object, 
the man who strains becomes tired, and the tired man 
pants; so the panting is the result of greediness. If 
this greediness is removed, the breathing becomes like 
the breathing of a being living at the bottom of the sea, 
that does not want breath; and then the heart quietly 
rests on one thing, viz. the search for liberation and 
for arriving at the absolute unity. 

In the book Gitd we read: ‘How is a man to ob- 
tain liberation who disperses his heart and does not 
concentrate it alone upon God, who does not exclu- 
sively direct his action towards him? But if a man 
turns away his cogitation from all other things and 
concentrates it upon the One, the light of his heart will 
be steady like the light of a lamp filled with clean oil, 
standing in a corner where no wind makes it flicker, 
and he will be occupied in such a degree as not to 
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perceive anything that gives pain, like heat or cold, 
knowing that everything besides the One, the Truth, 
is ἃ vain phantom.” 

In the same book we read: “ Pain and pleasure have 
no effect on the real world, just as the continuous flow 
of the streams to the ocean does not affect its water. 
How could anybody ascend this mountain pass save him 
who has conquered cupidity and wrath and rendered 
them inert?” 

On account of what we have explained it is necessary 
that cogitation should be continuous, not in any way 
to be defined by number; for a number always de- 
notes repeated times, and repeated times presuppose a 
break in the cogitation occurring between two consecu- 
tive times. This would interrupt the continuity, and 
would prevent cogitation becoming united with the 
object of cogitation. And this is not the object kept 
in view, which is, on the contrary, the continuity of 
cogitation. 

This goal is attained either in a single shape, t.e. a 
single stage of metempsychosis, or in several shapes, 
in this way, that a man perpetually practises virtuous 
behaviour and accustoms the soul thereto, so that this 
virtuous behaviour becomes to it a nature and an 
essential quality. 

Virtuous behaviour is that which is described by 
the religious law. Its principal laws, from which they 
derive many secondary ones, may be summed up in the 
following nine rules :— 

1. A man shall not kill. 

2. Nor hie. 

3. Nor steal. 

4. Nor whore. 

5. Nor hoard up treasures. 

6. He is perpetually to practise holiness and purity. 

7. He is to perform the prescribed fasting without 
an interruption and to dress poorly. 
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8. He is to hold fast to the adoration of God with 
praise and thanks. 

9. He is always to have in mind the word 6m, the 
word of creation, without pronouncing it. 

The injunction to abstain from killing as regards 
animals (No. 1) 18 only a special part of the general 
order to abstain from doing anything hurtful. Under 
this head falls also the robbing of another man’s goods 
(No. 3), and the telling lies (No. 2), not to mention the 
foulness and baseness of so doing. 

The abstaining from hoarding up (No. 5) means that 
a man isto give up toil and fatigue; that he who seeks 
the bounty of God feels sure that he is provided for; 
and that, starting from the base slavery of material life, 
we may, by the noble liberty of cogitation, attain eternal 
bliss. 

Practising purity (No. 6) implies that a man knows the 
filth of the body, and that he feels called upon to hate 
it, and to love cleanness of soul. Tormenting oneself 
by poor dress (No. 7) means that a man should reduce 
the body, allay its feverish desires, and sharpen its senses, 
Pythagoras once said to a man who took great care to 
keep his body in a flourishing condition and to allow it 
everything it desired, ‘Thou art not lazy in burlding 
thy prison and making thy fetter as strong as possible.” 

The holding fast to meditation on God and the angels 
means a kind of familiar intercourse with them. The 
book Sémkhya says: ‘‘ Man cannot go beyond anything 
in the wake of which he marches, it being a scope 
to him (ze. thus engrossing his thoughts and detaining 
him from meditation on God).’’ The book Gd says: 
‘All that which is the object of a man’s continuous 
meditating and bearing in mind is stamped upon him, 
so that he even unconsciously is guided by it. Since, 
now, the time of heath is the time of remembering what 
we love, the soul on leaving the body is united with 
that object which we love, and is changed into it.” 
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However, the reader must not believe that it is only 
the union of the soul with any forms of life that perish 
and return into existence that is perfect liberation, for the 
same book, Gttd, says: ‘‘He who knows when dying that 
God is everything, and that from him everything pro- 
ceeds, ts liberated, though his degree be lower than that 
of the saints.” 

The same book says: “Seek deliverance from this 
world by abstaining from any connection with its follies, 
by having sincere intentions in all actions and when 
making offerings by fire to God, without any desire for 
reward and recompense; further, by keeping aloof from 
mankind.” The real meaning of all this is that you 
should not prefer one because he is your friend to 
another because he is yonr enemy, and that you should 
beware of negligence in sleeping when others are awake, 
and in waking when others are asleep; for this, too, is 
a kind of being absent from them, though outwardly 
you are present with them. Further: Seek deliverance 
by guarding soul from soul, for the soul is an enemy if 
it be addicted to lusts; but what an excellent friend 
it is when it is chaste!” ) 

Socrates, caring little for his impending death and 
being glad at the prospect of coming to his Lord, said : 
“ My degree must not be considered by any one of you 
lower than that of the swan,” of which people say that 
it is the bird of Apollo, the sun, and that it therefore 


"knows what is hidden ; that is, when feeling that it will 


goon die, sings more and more melodies from joy at the 
prospect of coming to its Lord. “ At least my joy at my 
prospect of coming to the object of my adoration must 
not be less than the joy of this bird.” 

For similar reasons the Saft define ove as being en- 
grossed by the creature to the exclusion of God. 

In the book of Patafijali we read: ‘‘ We divide the 
path of liberation into three parts :— 

“1, The practical one (kriyd-yoga), a process of habitu- 
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ating the senses in a gentle way to detach themselves according to 
from the external world, and to concentrate themselves vane 
upon the internal one, so that they exclusively occupy and ἐμὰ, 
themselves with God. This is in general the path of 
him who does not desire anything save what is sufficient Page 38. 
to sustain life.” 

In the book Vishnu-Dharma we read: “The, king 
Pariksha, of the family of Bhrigu, asked Satinitka, the 
head of an assembly of sages, who stayed with him, for 
the explanation of some notion regarding the deity, and 
by way of answer the sage communicated what he had 
heard from Saunaka, Saunaka from Uganas, and Uganas 
from Brahman, as follows: ‘God is without first and 
without last; he has not been born from anything, and 
he has not borne anything save that of which it is im- 
possible to say that it is He, and just as impossible to 
say that it is Not-he. How should I be able to ponder 
on the absolute good which is an outflow of his benevo- 
lence, and of the absolute bad which is a product of his 
wrath ; and how could I know him s0 as to worship him 
as is his due, save by turning away from the world in 
general and by occupying myself exclusively with him, 
by perpetually cogitating on him ?’ 

“It was objected to him: ‘Man is weak and his life 
is a trifling matter. He can hardly bring himself to 
abstain from the necessities of life, and this prevents 
him from walking on the path of liberation. If we 
were living in the first age of mankind, when life 
extended to thousands of years, and when the world 
was good because of the non-existence of evil, we might 
hope that that which is necessary on this path should 
be done. But since we live in the /Jast age, what, 
according to your opinion, is there in this revolving 
world that might protect him against the floods of the 
ocean and save him from drowning ?’ 

“Thereupon Brahman spoke: ‘ Man wants nourish- 
ment, shelter, and clothing. Therefore in them there 
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is no harm to him. But happiness is only to be found 
in abstaining from things besides them, from superfluous 
and fatiguing actions. Worship God, him alone, and 
venerate him; approach him in the place of worship 
with presents like perfumes and flowers; praise him 
and attach your heart to him so that it never leaves 
him, Give alms to the Brahmans and to others, and 
vow to God vows—special ones, like the abstaining 
from meat; general ones, like fasting. Vow to him ani- 
mals which you must not hold to be something different 
from yourselves, so as to feel entitled to kill them. 
Know that he is everything. Therefore, whatever you 
do, let it be for his sake ; and if you enjoy anything of 
the vanities of the world, do not forget him in your 
intentions. If you aim at the fear of God and the 
faculty of worshipping him, thereby you will obtain 
liberation, not by anything else.’ ” 

The book Gitd says: ‘“‘ He who mortifies his lust does 
not go beyond the necessary wants; and he who is 
content with that which is sufficient for the sustaining 
of life will not be ashamed nor be despised.” 

The same book says: ‘ If man is not without wants 
as regards the demands of human nature, if he wants 
nourishment to appease thereby the heat of hunger and 
exhaustion, sleep in order to meet the injurious influ- 
ences of fatiguing motions and a couch to rest upon, 
let the latter be clean and smooth, everywhere equally 
high above the ground and sufficiently large that he 
may stretch out his body upon it. Let him have a 
place of temperate climate, not hurtful by cold nor by 
heat, and where he is safe against the approach of 
reptiles. ΑἹ] this helps him to sharpen the functions 
of his heart, that he may without any interruption con- 
centrate his cogitation on the unity. For all things 
besides the necessities of life in the way of eating and 
clothing are pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are 
disgnised pains, To acquiesce in them is impossible, 
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and would end in the gravest inconvenience. There is 
pleasure only to him who kills the two intolerable 
enemies, Just and wrath, already during his life and not 
when he dies, who derives his rest and bliss from within, 
not from without ; and who, in the final result, is able 
altogether to dispense with his senses.” 

Vasudeva spoke to Arjuna: “If you want the abso- 
lute good, take care of the nine doors of thy body, 
and know what is going in and out through them. 
Constrain thy heart from dispersing its thoughts, and 
quiet thy soul by thinking of the upper membrane of 
the child’s brain, which is first soft, and then is closed 
and becomes strong, so that it would seem that there 
were no more need of it. Do not take perception of 
the senses for anything but the nature immanent in 
their organs, and therefore beware of following it.” 

II. The second part of the path of liberation is 
renunciation (the via omissionis), based on the know- 
ledge of the evil which exists in the changing things of 
creation and their vanishing shapes. In consequence 
the heart shuns them, the longing for them ceases, and 
a man is raised above the three primary forces which are 
the cause of actions and of their diversity. For he who 
accurately understands the affairs of the world knows 
that the good ones among them are evil in reality, and 
that the bliss which they afford changes in the course 
of recompense into pains. Therefore he avoids every- 
thing which might aggravate his condition of being 
entangled in the world, and which might result in 
making him stay in the world for a still longer period. 

The book (td says: “Men err in what is ordered 
and what is forbidden. They do not know how to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil in actions. ‘Therefore, 
giving up acting altogether and keeping aloof from it, 
this is ¢he action.” 

The same book says: “The purity of knowledge is 
high above the purity of all other things, for by knows 
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ledge ignorance is rooted out and certainty is gained in 
exchange for doubt, which is a means of torture, for 
there is no rest for him who doubts.” 

It is evident from this that the first part of the path 
of liberation is instrumental to the second one. 

Worshipas III. The third part of the path of liberation which is 
partofthe to be considered as instrumental to the preceding two 
Rberation i8 worship, for this purpose, that God should help a man 
cia = to obtain liberation, and deign to consider him worthy 
of such a shape of existence in the metempsychosis in 
which he may effect his progress towards beatitude. 

The author of the book Gita distributes the duties of 
worship among the body, the voice, and the heart. 

What the body has to do is fasting, prayer, the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the service towards the angels and the 
sages among the Brahmans, keeping clean the body, 
keeping aloof from killing under all circumstances, and 
never looking at another man’s wife and other property. 

What the voice has to do is the reciting of the holy 
texts, praising God, always to speak the truth, to 
address people mildly, to guide them, and to order 
them to do good. 

What the heart has to do is to have straight, honest 
intentions, to avoid haughtiness, always to be patient, 
to keep your senses under control, and to have a cheer- 
ful mind. 

cae The author (Patafijali) adds to the three parts of the 

pathleading path of liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, 
called Rasdyana, consisting of alchemistic tricks with 
various drugs, intended to realise things which by nature 
are impossible. We shall speak of these things after- 
wards (vide chap. xvii.). ‘They have no other relation to 
the theory of Moksha but this, that also in the tricks of 
Rasayana everything depends upon the intention, the 
well-understood determination to carry them out, this 
determination resting on the firm belief in them, and 
resulting in the endeavour to realige them, 
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According to the Hindus, liberation is union with 
God; for they describe God as a being who can dis- 
pense with hoping for a recompense or with fearing 
opposition, unattainable to thought, because he is sub- 
lime beyond all unlikeness which is abhorrent and all 
likeness which is sympathetic, knowing himself not by 
a knowledge which comes to him like an accident, re- 
garding something which had not in every phase before 
been known to him. And this same description the 
Hindus apply to the liberated one, for he is equal to God 
in all these things except in the matter of beginning, 
since he has not existed from all eternity, and except 
this, that before liberation he existed in the world of 
entanglement, knowing the objects of knowledge only 
by a phantasmagoric kind of knowing which he had 
acquired by absolute exertion, whilst the object of his 
knowing is still covered, as it were, by a veil. On the 
contrary, in the world of liberation all veils are lifted, 
all covers taken off, and obstacles removed. ‘There the 
being is absolutely knowing, not desirous of learning 
anything unknown, separated from the soiled percep- 
tions of the senses, united with the everlasting ideas. 
Therefore in the end of the book of Patafjalt, after the 
pupil has asked about the nature of liberation the 
master says: ‘“‘If you wish, say, Liberation is the 
cessation of the functions of the three forces, and their 
returning to that home whence they had come. Or if 
you wish, say, It is the return of the soul as a knowing 
being into its own nature.” 

The two men, pupil and master, disagree regarding 
him who has arrived at the stage of liberation. The 
anchorite asks in the book of Samkhya, “Why does 
not death take place when action ceases?” The sage 
replies, ‘‘ Because the cause of the separation is a 
‘certain condition of the soul whilst the spirit is still 
in the body. Soul and body are separated by a natural 
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the cause of an effect has already ceased or disappeared, 
the effect itself still goes on for a certain time, slacken- 
ing, and by and by decreasing, till in the end it ceases 
totally ; eg. the silk-weaver drives round his wheel with 
his mallet until it whirls round rapidly, then he leaves 
it; however, it does not stand still, though the mallet 
that drove it round has been removed; the motion of 
the wheel decreases by little and little, and finally it 
ceases. It is the same case with the body. After the 
action of the body has ceased, its effect is still lasting 
until it arrives, through the various stages of motion 
and of rest, at the cessation of physical force and of the 
effect which had originated from preceding causes. 
Thus liberation is finished when the body has been 
completely prostrated.” 

In the book of Patafijali there is a passage which 
expresses similar ideas. Speaking of a man who re- 
strains his senses and organs of perception, as the turtle 
draws in its limbs when it is afraid, he says that “he 
is not fettered, because the fetter has been loosened, 
and he is not liberated, because his body is still with 
him.” 

There is, however, another passage in the same book 
which does not agree with the theory of liberation as 
expounded above. He says: ‘‘ The bodies are the snares 
of the souls for the purpose of acquiring recompense. 
He who arrives at the stage of liberation has acquired, 
in his actual form of existence, the recompense for all 
the doings of the past. Then he ceases to labour to 
acquire a title to a recompense in the future. He frees 
himself from the snare; he can dispense with the parti- 
cular form of his existence, and moves in it quite freely 
without being ensnared by it. He has even the faculty 
of moving wherever he likes, and if he like, he might 
rise above the face of death. For the thick, cohesive 
bodies cannot oppose an obstacle to his form of exist- 
ence (as, 6.9. ἃ mountain could not prevent him from 
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passing through). How, then, could his body oppose an 
obstacle to his soul?” 

Similar views are also met with among the Safi. 
Some Sift author relates the following story: ‘‘ A com- 
pany of Saft came down unto us, and sat down at some 
distance from us. Then one of them rose, prayed, and 
on having finished his prayer, turned towards me and 
spoke: ‘O master, do you know here a place fit for us 
to dieon?’ NowI thought he meant sleeping, and so I 
pointed out to hima place. The man went there, threw 
himself on the back of his head, and remained motion- 
less. Now I rose, went to him and shook him, but lo! 
he was already cold.” 

The Sfifi explains the Koranic verse, ‘‘ We have 
made room for him on earth” (Sira 18, 83), in this 
way: “If he wishes, the earth rolls itself up for 
him; if he wishes, he can walk on the water and in 
the air, which offer him sufficient resistance so as to 
enable him to walk, whilst the mountains do not offer 
him any resistance when he wants to pass through 
them.” 

We next speak of those who, notwithstanding their 
greatest exertions, do not reach the stage of liberation. 
There are several classes of them. The book Sdémkhya 
says: ‘He who enters upon the world with a virtuous 
character, who is liberal with what he possesses of the 
goods of the world, is recompensed in it in this way, 
that he obtains the fulfilment of his wishes and desires, 
that he moves about in the world in happiness, happy 
in body and soul and in all other conditions of life. For 
in reality good fortune is a recompense for former deeds, 
done either in the same shape or in some preceding 
shape. Whoso lives in this world piously but without 
knowledge will be raised and be rewarded, but not be 
liberated, because the means of attaining it are want- 
ing in his case. Whoso is content and acquiesces 
in possessing the faculty of practising the above-men- 
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tioned eight commandments (sic, vide p. 74), whoso 
glories in them, is successful by means of them, and 
believes that ¢hey are liberation, will remain in the 
same stage.” 

The following is a parable characterising those who 
vie with each other in the progress through the various 
stages of knowledge:—A man is travelling together 
with his pupils for some business or other towards the 
end of the night. Then there appears something stand- 
ing erect before them on the road, the nature of which 
it is impossible to recognise on account of the darkness 
of night. The man turns towards his pupils, and asks 
them, one after the other, what it is? ‘The first says: 
“41 do not know what it 18. The second says: “1 do 
not know, and [ have no means of learning what it is,” 
The third says: “‘It is useless to examine what it is, 
for the rising of the day will reveal it. If it is some- 
thing terrible, it will disappear at daybreak; if it is 
something else, the nature of the thing will anyhow be 
clear to us.”” Now, none of them had attained to know- 
ledge, the first, because he was ignorant ; the second, 
because he was incapable, and had no means of know- 
ing; the third, because he was indolent and acquiesced 
in his ignorance. 

The fourth pupil, however, did not give an answer. 
He stood still, and then he went on in the direction of 
the object. On coming near, he found that it was pump- 
kins on which there lay a tangled mass of something. 
Now he knew that a living man, endowed with free 
will, does not stand still in his place until such a 
tangled mass is formed on his head, and he recognised 
at once that it was a lifeless object standing erect. 
Further, he could not be sure if it was not a hidden 
place for some dunghill. So he went quite close to it, 
struck against it with his foot till it fell to the ground. 
Thus all doubt having been removed, he returned to 
his master and gave him the exact account. In such a 
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way the master obtained the knowledge through the 
intermediation of his pupils. 

With regard to similar views of the ancient Greeks 
we can quote Ammonius, who relates the following as a 
sentence of Pythagoras: ‘“ Let your desire and exertion 
in this world be directed towards the union with the First 
Cause, which is the cause of the cause of your existence, 
that you may endure forever. You will be saved from 
destruction and from being wiped out; you will go to 
the world of the true sense, of the true joy, of the true 
glory, in everlasting joy and pleasures.” 

Further, Pythagoras says: ‘‘ How can you hope for 
the state of detachment as long as you are clad in 
bodies? And how will you obtain liberation as long as 
you are incarcerated in them?” 

Ammonius relates: “ Empedocles and his successors 
as far as Heracles (sic) think that the soiled souls always 
remain commingled with the world until they ask the 
universal soul for help. The universal soul intercedes 
for it with the /ntelliyence, the latter with the Creator. 
The Creatoraffordssomething of his light to Intelligence; 
Intelligence affords something of it to the universal soul, 
which is immanent in this world. Now the soul wishes 
to be enlightened by Intelligence, until at last the 
individual soul recognises the universal soul, unites 
with it, and is attached to its world. But this is a pro- 
cess over which many ages must pass. Then the soul 
comes to a region where there is neither place nor time, 
nor anything of that which is in the world, like transient 
fatigue or joy.” 

Socrates says: “The soul on leaving space wanders 
to the holiness (τὸ καθαρόν) which lives for ever and 
exists eternally, being related to it. It becomes like 
holiness in duration, because it 1s by means of something 
like contact able to receive impressions from holiness, 
This, its susceptibility to impressions, is called Inielli- 
gence.” 
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Further, Socrates says: “The soul is very similar to 
the divine substance which does not die nor dissolve, 
and is the only intelligibile which lasts for ever; the 
body is the contrary of it. When soul and body unite, 
nature orders body to serve, the soul torule; but when 
they separate, the soul goes to another place than that 
to which the body goes. There it is happy with things 
that are suitable to it; it reposes from being circum- 
scribed in space, rests from folly, impatience, love, fear, 
and other human evils, on this condition, that it had 
always been pure and hated the body. If, however, it 
has sullied itself by connivance with the body, by 
serving and loving it so that the body was subservient 
to its lusts and desires, in this case it does not ex- 
perience anything more real than the species of bodily 
things (τὸ cwparoedés) and the contact with them.” 

Proclus says: “The body in which the rational soul 
dwells has received the figure of a globe, like the ether 
and its individual beings. The body in which both the 
rational and the irrational souls dwell has received an 
erect figure like man. The body in which only the 
irrational soul dwells has received a figure erect and 
curved at the same time, like that of the irrational 
animals. The body in which there is neither the one 
nor the other, in which there is nothing but the nourish- 
ing power, has received an erect figure, but it is at the 
same time curved and turned upside down, so that the 
head is planted in the earth, as is the case with the 
plants. The latter direction being the contrary to that 
of man, man is a heavenly tree, the root of which is 
directed towards its home, t.e. heaven, whilst the root 
of vegetables is directed towards ¢heir home, 1.e, the 
earth.” 

The Hindus hold similar views about nature. Ar- 
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known among them, standing upside down, the roots 
being above, the branches below. If it has ample 
nourishment, it becomes quite enormous ; the branches 
spread far, cling to the soil, and creep into it. Roots 
and branches above and below resemble each other to 
such a degree that it is difficult to say which is which. 

‘‘ Brahman is the upper roots of this tree, its trunk is 
the Veda, its branches are the different doctrines and 
schools, its leaves are the different modes of inter- 
pretation ; its nourishment comes from the three forces ; 
the tree becomes strong and compact through the senses. 
The intelligent being has no other keen desire but that 
of felling this tree, .6. abstaining from the world and 
its vanities. When he has succeeded in felling it, he 
wishes to settle in the place where it has grown, a 
place in which there is no returning in a further stage 
of metempsychosis. When he obtains this, he leaves 
behind himself all the pains of heat and cold, and 
coming from the light of sun and moon and common 
fires, he attains to the divine lights.” 

The doctrine of Patafjalt is akin to that of the 
Safi regarding being occupied in meditation on the 
Truth (1.e. God), for they say, ‘ As long as you point 
to something, you are not a monist; but when the 
Truth seizes upon the object of your pointing and 
annihilates it, then there is no longer an indicating 
person nor an object indicated.” 

There are some passages in their system which show 
that they believe in the pantheistic union; 6.9. one of 
them, being asked what is the Truth (God), gave the 
following answer: “ How should I not know the being 
which is J in essence and Not-J in space? If I return 
once more into existence, thereby I am separated from 
him; and if 1 am neglected (i.e. not born anew and 
sent into the world), thereby I become light and be- 
come accustomed to the union” (sic). 

Abfi-Bekr Ash-shibli says: “Cast off all, and you 
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will attain to us completely. Then you will exist; but 
you will not report about us to others as long as your 
doing is like ours.” 

Abfi-Yazid Albistémi once being asked how he had 
attained his stage in Sufism, answered: ‘‘I cast off my 
own self as a serpent casts off its skin. Then 1 con- 
sidered my own self, and found that 7 was He,” 1.6. 
God. 

The Safi explain the Koranic passage (Sfira 2, 68), 
“* Then we spoke: Beat him with a part of her,” in the 
following manner: “The order to kill that which is 
dead in order to give life to it indicates that the heart 
does not become alive by the lights of knowledge 
unless the body be killed by ascetic practice to such 
a degree that it does not any more exist as a reality, 
but only in a formal way, whilst your heart is a reality 
on which no object of the formal world has any in- 
fluence.” 

Further they say: ‘“ Between man and God there 
are a thousand stages of light and darkness. Men exert 
themselves to pass through darkness to light, and 
when they have attained to the stations of light, there 
is no return for them.” 


( 8 ) 


CHAPTER VIIL 


ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CREATED BEINGS, AND 
ON THEIR NAMKS. 


THE subject of this chapter is very difficult to study and 
understand accurately, since we Muslims look at it from 
without, and the Hindus themselves do not work it out 
to scientific perfection. As we, however, want it for 
the further progress of this treatise, we shall communi- 
cate all we have heard of it until the date of the present 
book. And first we give an extract from the book 
Sdmkhya. 

“The anchorite spoke: ‘How many classes and species 
are there of living bodies?’ 

“The sage replied : ‘ ‘There are three classes of them— 
the spiritual ones in the height, men in the middle, and 
animals in the depth. Their species are fourteen in 
number, eight of which belong to the spiritual beings : 
Brahman, Indra, PrajApati, Sanmya, Gandharva, Yak- 
sha, Raikshasa, and Pisica. Five species are those of 
the animals—cattle, wild beasts, birds, creeping things, 
and growing things, t.e. the trees. And, lastly, one 
species is represented by man.’” 

The author of the same book has in another part of 
it given the following enumeration with different names: 
“ Brahman, Indra, Prajipati, Gandharva, Yaksha, Rak- 
shasa, Pitaras, Pisica.” 

The Hindus are people who rarely preserve one and 
the same order of things, and in their enumeration of 
things there is much that is arbitrary. They use or 
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invent numbers of names, and who is to hinder or to 
control them ? 

In the book id, Vasudeva says: ‘“ When the jirst of 
the three primary forces prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing the intellect, purifying the senses, 
and producing action for the angels. Blissful rest is one 
of the consequences of this force, and liberation one of 
its results. 

“When the second force prevails, it particularly ap- 
plies itself to developing cupidity. It will lead to 
fatigue, and induce to actions for the Yaksha and Rak- 
shasa. In this case the recompense will be according 
to the action. 

“If the third force prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing ignorance, and making people easily 
beguiled by their own wishes. Finally, it produces 
wakefulness, carelessness, laziness, procrastination in 
fulfilling duties, and sleeping toolong. If man acts, he 
acts for the classes of the Bhfita and Pisaca, the devils, 


for the Preta who carry the spirits in the air, not in 


paradise and not in hell. Lastly, this force will lead 
to punishment; man will be lowered from the stage 
of humanity, and will be changed into animals and 
plants,” 

In another place the same author says: “ Belief and 
virtue are in the Deva among the spiritual beings. 
Therefore that man who resembles them believes in 
God, clings to him, and longs for him. Unbelief and 
vice are in the demons called Asura and Rakshasa. 
That man whe resembles them does not believe in God 
nor attend to his commandments. He tries to make 
the world godless, and is occupied with things which 
are harmful in this world and in the world beyond, and 
are of no use.” 

If we now combine these statements with each other, 
it will be evident that there is some confusion both in 
the names and in their order. According to the most 
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popular view of the majority of the Hindus, there are 
the following eight classes of spiritual beings :— 


1. The Deva, or angels, to whom the north belongs. © 


They specially belong to the Hindus. People say that 
Zoroaster made enemies of the Shamaniyya or Bud- 
dhists by calling the devils by the name of the class of 
angels which they consider the highest, 1.6. Deva. And 
this usage has been transmitted from Magian times 
down to the Persian language of our days. 

2. Daitya ’dénava, the demons who live in the 
south. ‘To them everybody belongs who opposes the 
religion of the Hindus and persecutes the cows. Not- 
withstanding the near relationship which exists between 
them and the Deva, there is, as Hindus maintain, no 
end of quarrelling and fighting among them. 

3. Gandharva, the musicians and singers who make 
music before the Deva. Their harlots are called Ap- 
saras. 

4. Yaksha, the treasurers or guardians of the Deva. 

5. Rdkshasa, demons of ugly and deformed shapes. 

6. Kinnara, having human shapes but horses’ heads, 
being the contrary of the centaurs of the Greek, of 
whom the lower half has the shape of a horse, the upper 
half that of a man. The latter figure is that of the 
Zodiacal sign of Arcitenens. 

7, Ndga, beings in the shape of serpents, 

8. Vidyddhara, demon-sorcerers, who exercise a 
certain witchcraft, but not such a one as to produce 
permanent results. 

If we consider this series of beings, we find the 
angelic power at the upper end and the demoniac at the 
lower, and between them there is much interblending. 
The qualities of these beings are different, inasmuch 
as they have attained this stage of life in the course of 
metempsychosis by action, and actions are different on 
account of the three primary forces. They live very 
long, since they have entirely stripped off the bodies, 
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since they are free from all exertion, and are abis to do 
things which are impossible to man. They serve man 
Page 4s. in whatever he desires, and are near him in cases of need. 
However, we can learn from the extract from Sdmkhya 
that this view is not correct. For Brahman, Indra, and 
Prajapati are not names of species, but of individuals. 
Brahman and [rajapati very nearly mean the same, 
but they bear different names on account of some 
quality or other. Indra is the ruler of the worlds. Be- 
sides, Vasudeva enumerates the Yaksha and Rakshasa 
together in one and the same class of demons, whilst 
the Purinas represent the Yaksha as guardian-angels 
and the servants of guardian-angels. 
On the After all this, we declare that the spiritual beings 
Devas. —_ which we have mentioned are one category, who have 
attained their present stage of existence by action dur- 
ing the time when they were human beings. They have 
left their bodies behind them, for bodies are weights 
which impair the power and shorten the duration of 
life. Their qualities and conditions are different, in the 
Same measure as one or other of the three primary forces 
prevails over them. The first force 18 peculiar to the 
Deva, or angels who live in quietness and bliss. The 
predominant faculty of their mind is the comprehending 
of an idea without matter, as it is the predominant 
faculty of the mind of man to comprehend the idea in 
matter. 
The third force is peculiar to the Pigica and Bhiita, 
whilst the second is peculiar to the classes between them. 
The Hindus say that the number of Deva is thirty- 
three oft or crore, of which eleven belong to Mahéa- 
deva. Therefore this number is one of his surnames, 
and his name itself (Mahfdeva) points in this direction. 
The sum of the number of angels just mentioned would 
be 330,000,000. 
Further, they represent the Deva as eating and drink- 
ing, cohabiting, living and dying, since they exist 
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within matter, though in the most subtle and most 
simple kind of it, and since they have attained this by 
action, not by knowledge. The book Patafiyali relates 
that Nandikegvara offered many sacrifices to Mahadeva, 
and was in consequence transferred into paradise in his 
human shape; that Indra, the ruler, had intercourse with 
the wife of Nahusha the Brahmin, and therefore was 
changed into a serpent by way of punishment. 

After the Deva comes the class of the Prtaras, the 
deceased ancestors, and after them the Bhita, human 
beings who have attached themselves to the spiritual 
beings (Deva), and stand in the middle between them 
and mankind. He who holds this degree, but without 
being free from the body, is called either isha or 
Siddha or Muni, and these differ among themselves 
according to their qualities. Siddha is he who has 
attained by his action the faculty to do in the world 
whatever he likes, but who does not aspire further, and 
does not exert himself on the path leading to liberation. 
He may ascend to the degree of a Rishi. If a Brahmin 
attains this degree, he is called Brahmarshi; if the 
Kshatriya attains it, he is called 2djarshi. It is not 
possible for the lower classes to attain this degree. 
Rishis are the sages who, though they are only human 
beings, excel the angels on account of their knowledge. 
Therefore the angels learn from them, and above them 
there 1s none but Brahman. . 

After the Brahmarshi and Rajarshi come those classes 
of the populace which exist also among us, the castes, 
to whom we shall devote a separate chapter. 

All these latter beings are ranged under matter. 
Now, as regards the notion of that which is above 
matter, we say that the ὕλη is the middle between 
matter and the spiritual divine ideas that are above 
matter, and that the three primary forces exist in the ὕλῃ 
dynamically (ἐν δυνάμει). So the ὕλη, with all that is 
comprehended in it, is a bridge from above to below. 
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Any life which circulates in the ὕλη under the exclu- 
sive influence of the First Cause is called Brahman, 
Prajdpati, and by many other names which occur in 
their religious law and tradition. It is identical with 
nature in so far as it is active, for all bringing into 
existence, the creation of the world also, is attributed 
by them to Brahman. 

Any life which circulates in the ὕλη under the influ- 
ence of the second force is called Ndrdyana in the 
tradition of the Hindus, which means nature in so far 
as it has reached the end of its action, and is now striv- 
ing to preserve that which has been produced. Thus 
Narayana strives so to arrange the world that it should 
endure. 

Any life which circulates in the ὕλη under the influ- 
ence of the third force is called Mahddeva and Samkara, 
but his best-known name is Rudra. His work is 
destruction and annihilation, like nature in the last 
stages of activity, when its power slackens. 

These three beings bear different names, as they cir- 
culate through the various degrees to above and below, 
and accordingly their actions are different. 

But prior to all these beings there is one source 
whence everything is derived, and in this unity they 
comprehend all three things, no more-separating one 
from the other. This unity they call Vishnu, a name 
which more properly designates the middle force ; but 
sometimes they do not even make a distinction between 
this middle force and the first cause (1.6. they make 
Niriyana the causa causarwm). 

Here there is an analogy between Hindus and Chris- 
tians, as the latter distinguish between the Three Per- 
sons and give them separate names, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but unite them into one substance. 

This is what clearly results from a careful exami- 
nation of the Hindu doctrines. Of their traditional 
accounts, which are full of silly notions, we shall speak 
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hereafter in the course of our explanation. You must 
not wonder if the Hindus, in their stories about the 
class of the Deva, whom we have explained as angels, 
allow them all sorts of things, unreasonable in them- 
selves, some perhaps not objectionable, others decidedly 
objectionable, both of which the theologians of Islam 
would declare to be incompatible with the dignity and 
nature of angels. 

If you compare these traditions with those of the 
Greeks regarding their own religion, you will cease to 
find the Hindu system strange. We have already men- 
tioned that they called the angels gods (p. 36). Now 
consider their stories about Zeus, and you will under- 
stand the truth of our remark. As for anthropomor- 
phisms and traits of animal life which they attribute to 
him, we give the following tradition: ‘‘When he was 
born, his father wanted to devour him; but his mother 
took a stone, wrapped rags round it, and gave him the 
stone to swallow, whereupon he went away.” This is 
also mentioned by Galenus in his Book of Speeches, 
where he relates that Philo had in an enigmatical way 
described the preparation of the φιλώνειον φάρμακον in 
a poem of his by the following words :— 

“ Take red hair, diffusing sweet odour, the offering to the gods, 
And of man’s blood weigh weights of the number of the mental 
faculties.” 


The poet means jive pounds of saffron, because the senses 
are five. The weights of the other ingredients of the 
mixture he describes in similar enigmatic terms, of 
which Galenus gives a commentary. In the same 
poem occurs the following verse :— 


“ And of the pseudonymous root which has grown in the district 
in which Zeus was born.” 


To which Galenus adds: ‘This is Andropogon Nardus, 
which bears a false name, because it is called an ear of 
corn, although it is not an ear, but a root. The poet 
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prescribes that it should be Cretan, because the mytho- 
logists relate that Zeus was born on the mountain 
Δικταῖον in Creta, where his mother concealed him 
from his father Kronos, that he should not devour him 
as he had devoured others.” 

Besides, well-known story-books tell that he married 
certain women one after the other, cohabited with 
others, doing violence to them and not marrying them ; 
among them Europa, the daughter of Phoenix, who was 
taken from him by Asterios, king of Crete. After- 
wards she gave birth to two children from him, Minos 
and Rhadamanthus. This happened long before the 
Israelites left the desert and entered Palestine. 

Another tradition is that he died in Crete, and was 
buried there at the time of Samson the Israelite, being 
780 years of age; that he was called Zeus when he had 
become old, after he had formerly been called Dios; and 
that the first who gave him this name was Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens. It was common to all of them 
to indulge in their lusts without any restraint, and to 
favour the business of the pander; and so far they were 
not unlike Zoroaster and King Gushtésp when they 
desired to consolidate the realm and the rule (sic). 

Chroniclers maintain that Cecrops and his successors 
are the source of all the vices among the Athenians, 
meaning thereby such things as occur in the story of 
Alexander, viz. that Nectanebus, king of Egypt, after 
having fled before Artaxerxes the Black and hiding in 
the capital of Macedonia, occupied himself with astro- 
logy and soothsaying; that he beguiled Olympias, the 
wife of King Philip, who was absent. He cunningly 
contrived to cohabit with her, showing himself to her 
in the figure of the god Ammon, as a serpent with two 
heads like rams’ heads. So she became pregnant with 
Alexander. Philip, on returning, was about to disclaim 
the paternity, but then he dreamt that it was the child 
of the god Ammon. Thereupon he recognised the child 
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as his, and spoke, ‘‘ Man cannot oppose the gods.” The 
combination of the stars had shown to Nectanebus that 
he would die at the hands of his son. When then 
he died at the hands of Alexander from a wound in 
the neck, he recognised that he was his (Alexander’s) 
father. 

The tradition of the Greeks is full of similar things, 
We shall relate similar subjects when speaking of the 
marriages of the Hindus. 

Now we return to our subject. Regarding that part 
of the nature of Zeus which has no connection with 
humanity, the Greeks say that he is Jupiter, the son of 
Saturn; for Saturn alone is eternal, not having been 
born, according to the philosophers of the Academy, as 
Galenus says in the Book of Deduction. This is suffi- 
ciently proved by the book of Aratos on the Φαινόμενα, 
for he begins with the praise of Zeus: 


‘‘We, mankind, do not leave him, nor can we do without him ; 
Of him the roads are full, 
And the meeting-places of men. 
He is mild towards them ; 
He produces for them what they wish, and incites them to work. 
Reminding them of the necessities of life, 
He indicates to them the times favourable 
For digging and ploughing for a good growth, 
Who has raised the signs and stars in heaven. 
Therefore we humiliate ourselves before him first and last.” 


And then he praises the spiritual beings (the Muses). 
If you compare Greek theology with that of the Hindus, 
you will find that Brahman is described in the same 
way as Zeus by Aratos. 

The author of the commentary on the Φαινόμενα of 
Aratos maintains that he deviated from the custom of 
the poets of his time in beginning with the gods; that 
it was his intention to speak of the celestial sphere. 
Further, he makes reflections on the origin of Asclepius, 
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which Zeus Aratos meant, the mystical or the physical 
one. For the poet Krates called the celestial sphere 
Zeus, and likewise Homer says: 


“ΑΒ pieces of snow are cut off from Zeus,’”’ 


Aratos calls the ether and the air Zews in the passage : 
‘The roads and the meeting-places are full of him, and 
we all must inhale him.” 

Therefore the philosophers of the Stoa maintain that 
Zeus is the spirit which is dispersed in the ὕλη, and 
similar to our souls, 1.6. the nature which rules every 
natural body. The author supposes that he is mild, 
since he is the cause of the good; therefore he is right 
in maintaining that he has not only created men, but 
also the gods. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE CASTES, CALLED “COLOURS” (VARNA), AND ON 
THE CLASSES BELOW TIIEM. 


Ir a new order of things in political or social life is 
created by a man naturally ambitious of ruling, who 
by his character and capacity really deserves to be a 
ruler, a man of firm convictions and unshaken deter- 
mination, who even in times of reverses is supported by 
good luck, in so far as people then side with him in 
recognition of former merits of his, such an order is 
likely to become consolidated among those for whom 
it was created, and to continue as firm as the deeply 
rooted mountains. It will remain among them as a 
generally recognised rule in all generations through the 
course of time and the flight of ages. If, then, this new 
form of state or society rests in some degsee on religion, 
these twins, state and religion, are in perfect harmony, 
and their union represents the highest development of 
human society, all that men can possibly desire. 

The kings of antiquity, who were industriously de- 
voted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
care on the division of their subjects into different 
classes and orders, which they tried to preserve from 
intermixture and disorder. Therefore they forbade 
people of different classes to have intercourse with each 
other, and laid upon each class a particular kind of 
work or art and handicraft. They did not allow any- 
body to transgress the limits of his class, and even 
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punished those who would not be content with their 
class. 

All this is well illustrated by the history of the 
ancient Chosroes (Khusrau), for they had created great 
institutions of this kind, which could not be broken 
through by the special merits of any individual nor by 
bribery. When Ardashir ben Bibak restored the Per- 
sian empire, he also restored the classes or castes of the 
population in the following way :— 

The first class were the knights and princes. 

The second class the monks, the fire-priests, and the 
lawyers. 

The third class the physicians, astronomers, and other 
men of science. 

The fourth class the husbandmen and artisans. 

And within these classes there were subdivisions, dis- 
tinct from each other, like the species within a genus. 
All institutions of this kind are like a pedigree, as long 
as their origin is remembered; but when once their 
origin has been forgotten, they become, as it were, the 
stable property of the whole nation, nobody any more 
questioning its origin. And forgetting is the necessary 
result of any long period of time, of a long succession 
of centuries and generations. 

Among the Hindus institutions of this kind abound. 
We Muslims, of course, stand entirely on the other side 
of the question, considering all men as equal, except in 
piety ; and this is the greatest obstacle which prevents 
any approach or understanding between Hindus and 
Muslims 

The Hindus call their castes varna, i.e. colours, and 
from a genealogical point of view they call them jdataka, 
Le. births. These castes are from the very beginning 
only four. " 

I, The highest caste are the Brahmana, of whom the 
books of the Hindus tell that they were created from 
the head of Brahman. And as Brahman is only another 
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name for the force called nature, and the head is the 
highest part of the animal body, the Bréhmana are the 
choice part of the whole genus. Therefore the Hindus 
consider them as the very best of mankind. 

II. The next caste are the Kshatriya, who were 
created, as they say, from the shoulders and hands of 
Brahman. Their degree is not much below that of the 
Brihmana. 

IIT. After them follow the Vaisya, who were created 
from the thigh of Brahman. 

IV. The Sidra, who were created from his feet. 

Between the latter two classes there is no very 
great distance. Much, however, as these classes differ 
from each other, they live together in the same towns 
and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings. 

After the Sfidra follow the people called Antyaja, who 
render various kinds of services, who are not reckoned 
amongst any caste, but only as members of a certain 
craft or profession. There are eight classes of them, 
who freely intermarry with each other, except the fuller, 
shoemaker, and weaver, for no others would condescend 
to have anything to do with them. ‘These eight guilds 
are the fuller, shoemaker, juggler, the basket and shield 
maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals 
and of birds, and the weaver. The four castes do not 
live together with them in one and the same place. 
These guilds live near the villages and towns of the 
four castes, but outside them. 

The people called Hadi, Doma (Domba), Candala, 
and Badhatau (sic) are not reckoned amongst any caste 
or guild. They are occupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services. They are 
considered as one sole olass, and distinguished only by 
their occupations. In fact, they are considered like 
illegitimate children ; for according to general opinion 
they descend from a Sfidra father and a Brahmant 
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mother as the children of fornication; therefore they 
are degraded outcasts. 

The Hindus give to every single man of the four 
castes characteristic names, according to their occu- 
pations and modes of life. Hg. the Brahmana is in 
general called by this name as long as he does his work 
staying at home. When he is busy with the service 
of one fire, he is called ish{in ; if he serves three fires, he 
is called agnihdtrin ; if he besides offers an offering to 
the fire, he is called dikshita. And as it is with the 
Brahmans, so is it also with the other castes. Of the 
classes beneath the castes, the Hadi are the best spoken 
of, because they keep themselves free from everything 
unclean. Next follow the Déma, who play on the lute 
and sing. ‘The still lower classes practise as a trade 
killing and the inflicting of judicial punishments. The 
worst of all are the Badhatau, who not only devour the 
flesh of dead animals, but even of dogs and other 
beasts. 

Each of the four castes, when eating together, must 
form a group for themselves, one group not being 
allowed to comprise two men of different castes. If, 
further, in the group of the Brahmana there are two 
men who live at enmity with each other, and the seat 
of the one is by the side of the other, they make a 
barrier between the two seats by placing a board 
between them, or by spreading a piece of dress, or in 
some other way; and if there is only a line drawn 
between them, they are considered as separated. Since 
it is forbidden to eat the remains of a meal, every single 
man must have his own food for himself; for if any one 
of the party who are eating should take of the food from 
one and the same plate, that which remains in the plate 
becomes, after the first eater has taken part, to him who 
wants to take as the second, the remains of the meal, 
and such is forbidden. 

Such is the condition of the four castes. Arjuna 
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asked about the nature of the four castes and what 
must be their moral qualities, whereupon Vasudeva 
answered : 

“The Brahmana must have an ample intellect, a 
quiet heart, truthful speech, much patience; he must 
be master of his senses, a lover of justice, of evident 
purity, always directed upon worship, entirely bent 
upon religion. 

“The Kshatriya must fill the hearts with terror, must 
be brave and high-minded, must have ready speech and 
a liberal hand, not minding dangers, only intent upon 
carrying the great tasks of his calling to a happy end. 

“The Vaisya is to occupy himself with agriculture, 
with the acquisition of cattle, and with trade. 

“The Sfidra is to endeavour to render services and 
attention to each of the preceding classes, in order to 
make himself liked by them. 

‘‘ If each member of these castes adheres to his cus- 
toms and usages, he will obtain the happiness he wishes 
for, supposing that he is not negligent in the worship of 
God, not forgetting to remember him in his most im- 
portant avocations. But if anybody wants to quit the 
works and duties of his caste and adopt those of another 
caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it is a sin, because it is a transgression of the 
rule.” 

Further, Vasudeva speaks, inspiring him with courage 
to fight the enemy: “ Dost thou not know, O man with 
the long arm, that thou art a Kshatriya; that thy race 
has been created brave, to rush boldly to the charge, 
to care little for the vicissitudes of time, never to give 
way whenever their soul has a foreboding of coming 
misfortune ? for only thereby is the reward to be ob- 
tained. If he conquers, he obtains power and good 
fortune. If he perishes, he obtains paradise and bliss. 
Besides, thou showest weakness in the presence of the 
enemy, and seemest melancholy at the prospect of 
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killing this host ; but it will be infinitely worse if thy 
name will spread as that of a timid, cowardly man, that 
thy reputation among the heroes and the experienced 
warriors will be gone, that thou wilt be out of their 
sight, and thy name no longer be remembered among 
them. I do not know a worse punishment than such 
a state. Death is better than to expose thyself to the 
consequences of ignominy. If, therefore, God has 
ordered thee to fight, if he has deigned to confer upon 
thy caste the task of fighting and has created thee for 
it, carry out his order and perform his will with a 
determination which is free from any desire, so that 
thy action be exclusively devoted to him.” 

Hindus differ among themselves as to which of these 
castes is capable of attaining to liberation ; for, according 
to some, only the Brahmana and Kshatriya are capable 
of it, since the others cannot learn the Veda, whilst 
according to the Hindu philosophers, liberation is 
common to all castes and to the whole human race, if 
their intention of obtaining it is perfect. This view 
is based on the saying of Vyasa: “Learn to know 
the twenty-five things thoroughly. Then you may 
follow whatever religion you like; you will no doubt 
be liberated.” This view is also based on the fact 
that Vasudeva, was a descendant of a Sidra family, 
and also on the following saying of his, which he 
addressed to Arjuna: “God distributes recompense 
without injustice and without partiality. He reckons 
the good as bad if people in doing good forget him; he 
reckons the bad as good if people in doing bad remem- 
ber him and do not forget him, whether those people be 
Vaigya or Sfidra or women. How much more will this 


’ be the case when they are Brahmana or Kshatriya.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


ON THE SOURCE OF THEIR RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAW, 
ON PROPHETS, AND ON THE QUESTION WIETHER 
SINGLE LAWS CAN BE ABROGATED OR NOT. 


THE ancient Greeks received their religious and civil 
laws from sages among them who were called to the 
work, and of whom their countrymen believed that 
they received divine help, like Solon, Draco, Pythagoras, 
Minos, and others. Also their kings did the same; for 
Mianos (sic), when ruling over the islands of the sea 
and over the Cretans about two hundred years after 
Moses, gave thein laws, pretending to have received 
them from Zeus. About the same time also Minos (sic) 
gave his laws. 

At the time of Darius I., the successor of Cyrus, the 
Romans sent messengers to the Athenians, and received 
from them the laws in twelve books, under which they 
lived till the rule of Pompilius (Numa). This king 
gave them new laws; he assigned to the year twelve 
months, whilst up to that time it had only had ten 
months. It appears that he introduced his innovations 
against the will of the Romans, for he ordered them to 
use as instruments of barter in commerce pieces of 
pottery and hides instead of silver, which seems on 
his part to betray a certain anger against rebellious 
subjects. 
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first who gave lawsto you? Was hean angel ora man?” 
The man of Cnossus said: “He was an angel. In 
truth, with us it was Zeus, but with the Lacedsemonians, 
as they maintain, the legislator was Apollo.” 

Further, he says in the same chapter: ‘It is the 
duty of the legislator, if he comes from God, to make 
the acquisition of the greatest virtues and of the highest 
justice the object of his legislation.” 

He describes the laws of the Cretans as rendering 
perfect the happiness of those who make the proper 
use of them, because by them they acquire all the 
human good which is dependent upon the divine good. 

The Athenian says in the second chapter of the 
same book: ‘‘ The gods, pitying mankind as born for 
trouble, instituted for them feasts to the gods, the 
Muses, Apollo the ruler of the Muses, and to Dionysos, 
who gave men wine as a remedy against the bitterness 
of old age, that old men should again be young by 
forgetting sadness, and by bringing back the character 
of the soul from the state of affliction to the state of 
soundness.” 

Further he says: “They have given to men by in- 
spiration the arrangements for dancing, and the equally 
weighed rhythm as a reward for fatigues, and that they 
may become accustomed to live together with them in 
feasts and joy. Therefore they call one kind of their 
music praises, with an implied allusion to the prayers 
to the gods.” 

Such was the case with the Greeks, and it is precisely 
the same with the Hindus. For they believe that their 
religious law and its single precepts derive their origin 
from Rishis, their sages, the pillars of their religion, 
and not from the prophet, 1.6. Narfiyana, who, when 
coming into this world, appears in some human figure. 
But he only comes in order to cut away some evil 
matter which threatens the world, or to set the world 
right again when anything has gone wrong. Further, no 
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law can be exchanged or replaced by another, for they 
use the laws simply as they findthem. Therefore they 
can dispense with prophets, as far as law and worship 
are concerned, though in other affairs of the creation 
they sometimes want them. 

As for the question of the abrogation of laws, it 
seems that this is not impossible with the Hindus, for 
they say that many things which are now forbidden 
were allowed before the coming of Viisudeva, 6... the 
flesh of cows. Such changes are necessitated by the 
change of the nature of man, and by their being too 
feeble to bear the whole burden of their duties. To 
these changes also belong the changes of the matr- 
monial system and of the theory of descent. For in 
former times there were three modes of determining 
descent or relationship: 

1. The child born to a man by his legitimate wife is 
the child of the father, as is the custom with us and 
with the Hindus. 

2. If a man marries a woman and has a child by her; 
if, further, the marriage-contract stipulates that the 
children of the woman will belong to her father, the 
child is considered as the child of its grandfather who 
made that stipulation, and not as the child of its father 
who engendered it. : 

3. If a stranger has a child by a married woman, the 
child belongs to her husband, since the wife being, as it 
were, the soil in which the child has grown, is the pro- 
perty of the husband, always presupposing that the 
sowing, 1.6. the cohabitation, takes place with his con- 
sent. 

According to this principle, Pandu was considered as 
the son of Saéntanu ; for this king had been cursed by 
an anchorite, and in consequence was unable to cohabit 
with his wives, which was the more provoking to him 
as he had not yet any children. Now he asked Vyasa, 
the son of Pardégara, to procreate for him children from 
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his wives in his place. P&ndu sent him one, but she 
was afraid of him when he cohabited with her, and 
trembled, in consequence of which she conceived a 
sickly child of yellow hue. Then the king sent him a 
second woman ; she, too, felt much reverence for him, 
and wrapped herself up in her veil, and in consequence 
she gave birth to Dhritarishtra, who was blind and 
unhealthy. Lastly, he sent him a third woman, whom 
he enjoined to put aside all fear and reverence with 
regard tothe saint. Laughing and in high spirits, she 
went in to him, and conceived from him a child of 
moon-like beauty, who excelled all men in boldness and 
cunning. 

The four sons of PA4ndu had one wife in common, 
who stayed one month with each of them alternately. 
In the books of the Hindus it is told that Pariéara, the 
hermit, one day travelled in a boat in which there was 
also a daughter of the boatman. He fell in love with 
her, tried to seduce her, and finally she yielded; but 
there was nothing on the bank of the river to hide 
them from the looks of the people. However, instan- 
taneously there grew a tamarisk-tree to facilitate their 
purpose. Now he cohabited with her behind the tama- 
risk, and made her conceive, whereupon she became 
pregnant with this his excellent son Vyisa. 

All these customs have now been abolished and ab- 
rogated, and therefore we may infer from their tradi- 
tion that in principle the abrogation of a law 18 allowable. 

As regards unnatural kinds of marriage, we must 
state that such exist still in our time, as they also 
existed in the times of Arab heathendom; for the 
people inhabiting the mountains stretching from the 
region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
live under the rule that several brothers have one wife 
incommon., Among the heathen Arabs, too, marriage 
was of different kinds :— 

1. An Arab ordered his wife to be sent to a certain 
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man to demand sexual intercourse with him; then he 
abstained from her during the whole time of her preg- 
nancy, since he wished to have from her a generous 
offspring. This is identical with the third kind of 
marriage among the Hindus. 

2. A second kind was this, that the one Arab said to 
the other, “‘Cede me your wife, and I will cede you 
mine,” and thus they exchanged their wives. 

3. A third kind is this, that several men cohabited 
with one wife. When, then, she gave birth to a child, 
she declared who was the father; and if she did not 
know it, the fortune-tellers had to know it. 

4. The Nikdh-elmakt (= matrimonium exosum), 2.6. 
when a man married the widow of his father or of his 
son, the child of such a marriage was called daizan. 
This is nearly the same as a certain Jewish marriage, 
for the Jews have the law that a man must marry the 
widow of his brother, if the latter has not left children, 
and create a line of descent for his deceased brother ; 
and the offspring is considered as that of the deceased 
man, not as that of the real father. Thereby they want 
to prevent his memory dying out in the world. In 
Hebrew they call a man who is married in this way 
Yabhdm. 

There was a similar institution among the Magians. 
In the book of Tausar, the great herbadh, addressed to 
Padashvar-girshih, as an answer to his attacks on 
Ardashir the son of Babak, we find a description of the 
institution of a man’s being married as the substitute 
for another man, which existed among the Persians. 
If a man dies without leaving male offspring, people 
are to examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they 
marry her to his nearest relative. If he does not leave 
a wife, they marry his daughter or the nearest related 
woman to the nearest related male of the family. 
If there is no woman of his family left, they woo by 
means of the money of the deceased a woman for his 
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family, and marry her to some male relative. The 
child of such a marriage is considered as the offspring 
of the deceased. 

Whoever neglects this duty and does not fulfil it, 
kills innumerable souls, since he cuts off the progeny 
and the name of the deceased to all eternity. 

We have here given an account of these things in 
order that the reader may learn by the comparative 
treatment of the subject how much superior the insti- 
tutions of Islam are, and how much more plainly this 
contrast brings out all customs and usages, differing 
from those of Islam, in their essential foulness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ABOUT THE BEGINNING OF IDOL-WORSIIIP, AND A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IDOLS. 


Ir is well known that the popular mind leans towards 
the sensible world, and has an aversion to the world of 
abstract thought which is only understood by highly 
educated people, of whom in every time and every 
place there are only few. And as common people will 
only acquiesce in pictorial representations, many of the 
leaders of religions communities have so far deviated 
from the right path as to give such imagery in their 
books and houses of worship, like the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and, more than all, the Manichwans. ‘These 
words of mine would at once receive a sufficient illus- 
tration if, for example, a picture of the Prophet were 
made, or of Mekka and the Ka‘ba, and were shown to 
an uneducated man or woman. Their-joy in looking 
at the thing would bring them to kiss the picture, to 
rub their cheeks against it, and to roll themselves in 
the dust before it, as if they were seeing not the picture, 
but the original, and were in this way, as if they were 
present in the holy places, performing the rites of pil- 
grimage, the great and the small ones. 

This is the cause which leads to the manufacture of 
idols, monuments in honour of certain much venerated 
persons, prophets, sages, angels, destined to keep alive 
their memory when they are absent or dead, to create 
for them a lasting place of grateful veneration in the 
hearts of men when they die. But when much time 
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passes by after the setting up of the monument, genera- 
tions and centuries, its origin is forgotten, it becomes a 
matter of custom, and its veneration a rule for general 
practice. ‘This being deeply rooted in the nature of 
man, the legislators of antiquity tried to influence them 
from this weak point of theirs. Therefore they made 
the veneration of pictures and similar monuments ob- 
ligatory on them, as is recounted in historic records, 
both for the times before and after the Deluge. Some 
people even pretend to know that all mankind, before 
God sent them his prophets, were one large idolatrous 
body. 

The followers of the Thora fix the beginning of ido- 
latry in the days of Serigh, the great-grandfather of 
Abraham. The Romans have, regarding this question, 
the following tradition :—Romulus and Romanus (}), 
the two brothers from the country of the Franks, on 
having ascended the throne, built the city of Rome. 
Then Romulus killed his brother, and the consequence 
was a long succession of intestine troubles and wars. 
Finally, Romulus humiliated himself, and then he 
dreamt that there would only be peace on condition 
that he placed his brother on the throne. Now he got 
a golden image made of him, placed it at his side, and 
henceforward he used to say, “‘ We (not J) have ordered 
thus and thus,” which since has become the general 
use of kings. Thereupon the troubles subsided. He 
founded a feast and a play to amuse and to gain over 
those who bore him ill-will on account of the murder 
of his brother. Besides, he erected a monument to the 
sun, consisting of four images on four horses, the green 
one for the earth, the blue for the water, the red for the 
fire, and the white for the air. This monument is still 
in Rome in our days. 

Since, however, here we have to explain the system and 
the theories of the Hindus on the subject, we shall now 
mention their ludicrous views; but we declare at once 
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that they are held only by the common uneducated 
people. For those who march on the path to liberation, 
or those who study philosophy and theology, and who 
desire abstract truth which they call sdéra, are entirely 
free from worshipping anything but God alone, and 
would never dream of worshipping an image manufac- 
tured to represent him. A tradition illustrative of 
this is that which Saunaka told the king Partksha in 
these words :— 

There was once a king called Ambarisha, who had 
obtained an empire as large as he had wished for. But 
afterwards he came to like it no longer; he retired from 
the world, and exclusively occupied himself with wor- 
shipping and praising God for a long time. J'inally, 
God appeared to him in the shape of Indra, the prince 
of the angels, riding on an elephant. He spoke to the 
king: “Demand whatever you like, and I will give it 

ou.” 
: The king answered: “1 rejoice in seeing thee, and 
I am thankful for the good fortune and help thou 
hast given; but I do not demand anything from thee, 
but only from him who created thee.” 

Indra said: ‘The object of worship is to receive a 
noble reward. Realise, therefore, your object, and accept 
the reward from him from whom hitherto you have 
obtained your wishes, and do not pick and choose, 
saying, ‘Not from thee, but from another.’ ”’ 

The king answered: ‘The earth has fallen to my lot, 
but I do not care for all that is in it. The object of 
my worship is to see the Lord, and that thou canst not 
give me. Why, therefore, should I demand the fulfil- 
ment of my desire from thee ?”’ 

Indra said: “The whole world and whoever is upon 
it are obedient to me. Who are you that you dare to 
oppose me?” 

The king answered: “1, too, hear and obey, but I 
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who is the lord of the universe, who has protected thee 
against the attacks of the two kings, Bali and Hiran- 
yiksha. Therefore let me do as J like, and turn away 
from me with my farewell greeting.” 

Indra said: “If you will absolutely oppose me, I will 
kill you and annihilate you.” 

The king answered: “ People say that happiness is 
envied, but not so misfortune. He who retires from 
the world is envied by the angels, and therefore they 
will try to lead him astray. I am one of those who 
have retired from the world and entirely devoted them- 
selves to worship, and I shall not give it up as long as 
I live. I do not know myself to be guilty of a crime 
for which I should deserve to be killed by thee. If 
thou killest me without any offence on my part, it is 
thy concern. What dost thou want from me? If my 
thoughts are entirely devoted to God, and nothing else 
is blended with them, thou art not able to do me any 
harm. Sufficient for me is the worship with which I 
am occupied, and now I return to it.” 

As the king now went on worshipping, the Lord 
appeared to him in the shape of a man of the grey 
lotus colour, riding on a bird called Garuda, holding in 
one of the four hands the gavkha, a sea-shell which 
people blow when riding on elephants; in the second 
hand the cakra, a round, cutting, orbicular weapon, 
which cuts everything it hits right through; in the 
third an amulet, and in the fourth padma, 1.6. the red 
lotus. When the king saw him, he shuddered from 
reverence, prostrated himself and uttered many praises. 
The Lord quieted his terrified mind and promised him 
that he should obtain everything he wished for. The 
king spoke: “1 had obtained an empire which nobody 
disputed with me; I was in conditions of life not 
troubled by sorrow or sickness. It was as if the 
whole world belonged to me. But then I turned away 
from it, after I had understood that the good of the 
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world is really bad in the end. I do not wish for any- 
thing except what I now have. The only thing I now 
wish for is to be liberated from this fetter.” 

The Lord spoke: “That you will obtain by keeping 
aloof from the world, by being alone, by uninterrupted 
meditation, and by restraining your senses to yourself.” 

The king spoke: “Supposing that I am able to do 
so through that sanctity which the Lord has deigned 
to bestow upon me, how should any other man be able 
to do so? for man wants eating and clothing, which 
connects him with the world. How is he to think of 
anything else? ”’ 

The Lord spoke: ‘Occupy yourself with your empire 
in as straightforward and prudent a way as possible: 
turn your thoughts upon me when you are engaged in 
civilising the world and protecting its inhabitants, in 
giving alms, and in everything you do. And if you are 
overpowered by human forgetfulness, make to yourself 
an image like that in which you see me; offer to it 
perfumes and flowers, and make it a memorial of me, 
so that you may not forget me. If you are in sorrow, 
think of me; if you speak, speak in my name; if you 
act, act for me.” 

The king spoke: ‘‘ Now I know what I have to do 
in general, but honour me further by instructing me 
in the details.” 

The Lord spoke: ‘That I have done already. Ihave 
inspired your judge Vasishtha with all that is required. 
Therefore rely upon him in all questions.”’ 

Then the figure disappeared from his sight. The 
king returned into his residence and did as he had 
been ordered. 

From that time, the Hindus say, people make idols, 
some with four hands like the appearance we have 
described, others with two hands, as the story and 
description require, and conformably to the being which 
is to be represented. 
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Naradaand Another story of theirs is the following :—Brahman 

the vere had a son called Narada, who had no other desire but 

sa that of seeing the Lord. It was his custom, when he 
walked about, to hold a stick. If he threw it down, 
it became a serpent, and he was able to do miracles 
with it. He never went without it. One day being 
engrossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a fire from afar. He went towards it, and then a 
voice spoke to him out of the fire: ‘“ What you demand 
and wish is impossible. You cannot see me save 
thus.” When he looked in that direction, he saw a 
fiery appearance in something like human shape. 

Page 56. ILenceforward it has been the custom to erect idols of 
certain shapes. 

Thetdolof A famous idol of theirs was that of Multan, dedicated 

wntie to the sun, and therefore called Aditya. It was of wood 
and covered with red Cordovan leather; in its two eyes 
were two red rubies, It is said to have been made in 
the last Kritayuga. Suppose that it was made in the 
very end of Kritayuga, the time which has since elapsed 
amounts to 216,432 years. When Muhammad Ibn 
Alkfisim Ibn Almunabbih conquered Multan, he in- 
quired how the town had become so very flourishing 
and so many treasures had there been accumulated, and 
then he found out that this idol was the cause, for 
there came pilgrims from all sides to visit it, There- 
fore he thought it best to have the idol where it was, 
but he hung a piece of cow’s-flesh on its neck by way 
of mockery. On the same place a mosque was built. 
When then the Karmatians occupied Multan, Jalam 
Ibn Shaibain, the usurper, broke the idol into pieces 
and killed its priests. He made his mansion, which 
was a castle built of brick on an elevated place, the 
mosque instead of the old mosque, which he ordered to 
be shut from hatred against anything that had been 
done under the dynasty of the Caliphs of the house of 
’"Umayya. When afterwards the blessed Prince Mab- 
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mfid swept away their rule from those countries, he 
made again the old mosque the place of the Iriday- 
worship, and the second one was left to decay. At 
present it is only a barn-floor, where bunches of Hinna 
(Lawsonia inermis) are bound together. 

If we now subtract from the above-mentioned num- 
ber of years the hundreds, tens, and units, 1.6. the 432 
years, as a kind of arbitrary equivalent for the sum of 
about 100 years, by which the rise of the Karmatians 
preceded our time, we get as the remainder 216,000 
years for the time of the end of the Kritayuga, and 
about the epoch of the era of the Hijra. How, then, 
could wood have lasted such a length of time, and 
particularly in a place where the air and the soil are 
rather wet? God knows best! 

The city of ‘dneshar is highly venerated by the Tho idol of 
Hindus. ‘The idol of that place is called Cakrasrdmin, ae 
1.6. the owner of the cakra, a weapon which we have rain a: 
already described (page 114). It is of bronze, and is 
nearly the size of aman. [ᾧ is now lying in the hippo- 
drome in Ghazna, together with the Lord of Somandth, 
which is a representation of the penis of Mahadeva, 
called Zinga. Of Somanith we shall hereafter speak in 
the proper place. This Cakrasvimin is said to have 
been made in the time of Bhirata as a memorial of wars 
connected with this name. 

In Inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey tho idol 
from the capital in the direction towards the mountains ἔλαθ μα 
of Bolor, there is a wooden idol called Sérada, which is 
much venerated and frequented by pilgrims. 

We shall now communicate a whole chapter from the Quotation 
book Samhitd relating to the construction of idols, Berahita of 
which will help the student thoroughly to comprehend a 
the present subject. 

Varahamihira says: “ΠῚ the figure is made to repre- 
sent Rima the son of Dasgaratha, or Bali the son of 
Virocana, give it the height of 120 digits,” 1.6. of idol 
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digits, which must be reduced by one-tenth to become 
common digits, in this case 108. 

“To the idol of Vishnu give eight hands, or four, or 
two, and on the left side under the breast give him the 
figure of the woman Sri. If you give him eight hands, 
place in the right hands a sword, a club of gold or iron, 
an arrow, and make the fourth hand as if it were draw- 
ing water; in the left hands give him a shield, a bow, a 
cakra, and a conch. 

“ΤῈ you give him four hands, omit the bow and the 
arrow, the sword and shield. 

“Tf you give him two hands, let the right hand be 
drawing water, the left holding a conch. 

‘Tf the figure is to represent Baladeva, the brother of 
Narfiyana, put earrings into his ears, and give him eyes 
of a drunken man. 

“Tf you make both figures, Narfyana and Baladeva, 
join with them their sister Bhagavatt (Durgi=Eki- 
nanéa), her left hand resting on her hip a little away 
from the side, and her right hand holding a lotus. 

‘Tf you make her four-handed, place in theright hands 
a rosary and a hand drawing water ; in the left hands, a 
book and a lotus. 

“Tf you make her eight-handed, place in the left hands 
the kamandalu, 1.e. ἃ pot, a lotus, bow and book; in the 
right hands, ἃ rosary, a mirror, an arrow, and a water- 
drawing hand. 

“Tf the figure is to represent Simba, theson of Vishnu, 
put only a club in his right hand. If it is to represent 
Pradyumna, the son of Vishnu, place in his right hand 
an arrow, in his left hand a bow. And if you make 
their two wives, place in their right hand a sword, in 
the left a buckler. 

“The idol of Brahman has four faces towards the four 
sides, and is seated on a lotus. 

“The idol of Skanda, the son of Mahadeva, is a boy 
riding on a peacock, his hand holding a Sakti, a weapon 
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like a double-edged sword, which has in the middle ἃ 
pestle like that of a mortar. 

“The idol Indra holds in its hand a weapon called 
vajra of diamond. It has a similar handle to the sakiz, 
but on each side it has two swords which join at the 
handle. On his front place a third eye, and make him 
ride on a white elephant with four tusks. 

‘‘ Likewise make on the front of the idol of Mahadeva 
a third eye right above, on his head a crescent, in his 
hand a weapon called sla, similar to the club but with 
three branches, and a sword; and let his left hand hold 
his wife Gauri, the daughter of Himavant, whom he 
presses to his bosom from the side. 

“ΠῸ the idol Jina, 7.e. Buddha, give a face and limbs as 
beautiful as possible, make the lines in the palms of his 
hands and feet like a lotus, and represent him seated 
on a lotus; give him grey hair, and represent him with 
a placid expression, as if he were the father of creation. 

“If you make Arhant, the figure of another body of 
Buddha, represent him as a naked youth with a fine 
face, beautiful, whose hands reach down to the knees, 
with the figure of Sri, his wife, under the left breast. 

«The idol of Revanta, the son of the sun, rides on a 
horse like a huntsman. 

“The idol of Yima, the angel of death, rides on a 
buffalo, and holds a club in his hand. 

“The idol of Kubera, the treasurer, wears a crown, has 
a big stomach and wide hips, and is riding on a man. 

“The idol of the sun has a red face like the pith of 
the red lotus, beams like a diamond, has protruding 
limbs, rings in the ears, the neck adorned with pearls 
which hang down over the breast, wears a crown of 
several compartments, holds in his hands two lotuses, 
and is clad in the dress of the Northerners which reaches 
down to the ankle. 

“If you represent the Seven Mothers, represent several Fege sé. 
of them together in one figure, Brahm4&ni with four faces 
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towards the four directions, Kaum§ari: with six faces, 
Vaishnavi with four hands, Varahi with a hog’s head 
on a human body, Indrani with many eyes and a club 
in her hand, Bhagavati (Durg4) sitting as people 
generally sit, Cimund& ugly, with protruding teeth 
and a slim waist. Further join with them the sons of 
Mahideva, Kshetrapala with bristling hair, a sour face, 
and an ugly figure, but Vinayaka with an elephant’s 
head on a human body, with four hands, as we have 
heretofore described.” 

The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes 
with axes (kutdra), that they may nourish themselves 
with their blood. All idols are constructed according to 
certain measures determined by idol-fingers for every 
single limb, but sometimes they differ regarding the 
measure of a limb. If the artist keeps the right 
measure and does not make anything too large nor too 
small, he is free from sin, and is sure that the being 
which he represented will not visit him with any 
mishap. “1 he makes the idol one cubit high and 
together with the throne two cubits, he will obtain 
health and wealth. If he makes it higher still, he will 
be praised. 

“But he must know that making the idol too large, 
especially that of the Sun, will hurt the ruler, and 
making it too small will hurt the artist. If he gives it 
a thin belly, this helps and furthers the famine in the 
country ; if he gives it a lean belly, this ruins property. 

“1 the hand of the artist slips so as to produce some- 
thing like a wound, he will have a wound in his own 
body which will kill him. 

“ΤΕ it is not completely even on both sides, so that 
the one shoulder is higher than the other, his wife will 
perish. : 

‘If he turns the eye upward, he will be blind for 
lifetime ; if he turns it downward, he will have many 
troubles and sorrows.” 
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If the statue is made of some precious stone, it is 
better than if it were made of wood, and wood is better 
than clay. ‘The benefits of a statue of precious stone 
will be common to all the men and women of the 
empire. A golden statue will bring power to him who 
erected it, a statue of silver will bring him renown, one 
of bronze will bring him an increase of his rule, one of 
stone the acquisition of landed property.” 

The Hindus honour their idols on account of those 
who erected them, not on account of the material of 
which they are made. We have already mentioned 
that the idol of Multan was of wood. Lg. the linga 
which Rama erected when he had finished the war with 
the demons was of sand, which he had heaped up with 
his own hand. But then it became petrified all at once, 
since the astrologically correct moment for the erecting 
of the monument fell before the moment when the 
workmen had finished the cutting of the stone monu- 
ment which Rima originally had ordered. Regarding 
the building of the temple and its peristyle, the cutting 
of the trees of four different kinds, the astrological 
determination of the favourable moment for the erec- 
tion, the celebration of the rites due on such an occa- 
sion, regarding all this Rama gave very long and tedious 
instructions. Further, he ordered thgt servants and 
priests to minister to the idols should be nominated 
from different classes of the people. “Τὸ the idol of 
Vishnu are devoted the class called Bhigavata; to the 
idol of the Sun, the Maga, 1.6. the Magians; to the idol 
of Mahadeva, a class of saints, anchorites with long 
hair, who cover their skin with ashes, hang on their 
persons the bones of dead people, and swim in the 
pools. The Brdhmana are devoted to the Hight 
Mothers, the Shamanians to Buddha, to Arhant the 
class called Nagna. On the whole, to each idol certain 
people are devoted who constructed it, for those know 
best how to serve it.” 
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Our object in mentioning all this mad raving was to 
teach the reader the accurate description of an idol, if 
he happens to see one, and to illustrate what we have 
said before, that such idols are erected only for unedu- 
cated low-class people of little understanding; that the 
Hindus never made an idol of any supernatural being, 
much less of God; -and, lastly, to show how the crowd 
is kept in thraldom by all kinds of priestly tricks and 
deceits. Therefore the book Οὐ ὦ says: ‘Many people 
try to approach me in their aspirations through some- 
thing which is different from me; they try to insinuate 
themselves into my favour by giving alms, praise, and 
prayer to something besides me. I, however, confirm 
and help them in all these doings of theirs, and make 
them attain the object of their wishes, because I am 
able to dispense with them.” 

In the same book Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna: “ Do 
you not see that most of those who wish for something 
address themselves in offering and worshipping to the 
several classes of spiritual beings, and to the sun, moon, 
and other celestial bodies? If now God does not dis- 
appoint their hopes, though he in no way stands in 
need of their worship, if he even gives them more than 
they asked for, and if he gives them their wishes in 
such a way as though they were receiving them from 
that to which they had addressed their prayers—viz. 
the idol—they will proceed to worship those whom 
they address, because they have not learned to know 
him, whilst he, by admitting this kind of intermedia- 
tion, carries their affairs to the desired end. But that 
which is obtained by desires and intermediation is not 
lasting, since it is only as much as is deserved for any 
particular merit. Only that is lasting which is obtained 
from God alone, when people are disgusted with old 
age, death, and birth (and desire to be delivered there- 
from by Mokska).” 

This is what Vasudeva says. When the ignorant crowd 
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get a piece of good luck by accident or something at 
which they had aimed, and when with this some of the 
preconcerted tricks of the priests are brought into con- 
nection, the darkness in which they live increases 
vastly, not their intelligence. They will rush to those 
Jigures of idols, maltreating their own figures before 
them by shedding their own blood and mutilating their 
own bodies. 

The ancient Greeks, also, considered the idols as 
mediators between themselves and the /%7st Cause, and 
worshipped them under the names of the stars and the 
highest substances. Jor they described the I’irst Cause, 
not with positive, but only with negative predicates, 
since they considered it too high to be described by 
human qualities, and since they wanted to describe it 
as free from any imperfection. Therefore they could 
not address it in worship. 

When the heathen Arabs had imported into their 
country idols from Syria, they also worshipped them, 
hoping that they would intercede for them with God. 

Plato says in the fourth chapter of the Book of Laws + 
“It is necessary to any one who gives perfect honours 
(to the gods) that he should take trouble with the 
mystery of the gods and Sakinat, and that he should 
not make special idols masters over the ancestral gods. 
Further, it is the greatest duty to give honours as much 
as possible to the parents while they live.” 

By mystery Plato means a special kind of devotion. 
The word is much used among the Sabians of Harrin, 
the dualistic Manichzans, and the theologians of the 
Hindus. 

Galenus says in the book De Indole Anime: “ At 
the time of the Emperor Commodus, between 500-510 
years after Alexander, two men went to an idol-mer- 
chant and bargained with him for an idol of Hermes. 
The one wanted to erect it in a temple as a memorial 
of Hermes, the other wanted to erect it on a tomb asa 
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memorial of the deceased. However, they could not 
settle the business with the merchant, and so they 
postponed it until the following day. The idol-merchant 
dreamt the following night that the idol addressed him 
and spoke to him: ‘O excellent man! I am thy work. 
I have received through the work of thy hands a figure 
which is thought to be the figure of astar. Now I am 
no longer a stone, as people called me heretofore; I am 
now known as Mercury. At present it stands in thy 
hands to make me either a memorial of something im- 
perishable or of something that has perished already.’”’ 

There is a treatise of Aristotle in which he answers 
certain questions of the Brahmins which Alexander had 
sent him. There he says: ‘If you maintain that some 
Greeks have fabled that the idols speak, that the people 
offer to them and think them to be spiritual beings, of 
all this we have no knowledge, and we cannot give a 
sentence on a subject we do not know.” In these words 
he rises high above the class of fools and uneducated 
people, and he indicates by them that he does not 
occupy himself with such things. It is evident that 
the first cause of idolatry was the desire of commemo- 
rating the dead and of consoling the living; but on this 
basis it has developed, and has finally become a foul 
and pernicious abuse. 

The former view, that idols are only memorials, was 
also held by the Caliph Mudwiya regarding the idols 
of Sicily. When, in the summer of A.H. 53, Sicily was 
conquered, and the conquerors sent him golden idols 
adorned with crowns and diamonds which had been 
captured there, he ordered them to be sent to Sind, that 
they should be sold there to the princes of the country ; 
for he thought it best to sell them as objects costing 
sums of so-and-so many denars, not having the slightest 
scruple on account of their being objects of abomin- 
able idolatry, but simply considering the matter from a 
political, not from a religious point of view. 
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ON THE VEDA, THE PURANAS, AND OTHER KINDS OF 
THEIR NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


VEDA means knowledge of that which was before un- 
known. It is a religious system which, according to 
the Hindus, comes from God, and was promulgated 
by the mouth of Brahman. The Brahmins recite 
the Veda without understanding its meaning, and in 
the same way they learn it by heart, the one receiv- 
ing it from the other. Only few of them learn its 
explanation, and still less is the number of those who 
master the contents of the Veda and their interpretation 
to such a degree as to be able to hold a theological 
disputation. 

The Brahmins teach the Veda to the Kshatriyas. 
The latter learn it, but are not allowed to teach it, not 
even to a Brahmin. The Vaigya and Sfidra are not 
allowed to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite 
it. If such a thing can be proved against one of them, 
the Brahmins drag him before the magistrate, and he 
is punished by having his tongue cut off. 

The Veda contains commandments and prohibitions, 
detailed statements about reward and punishment in- 
tended to encourage and to deter; but most of it con- 
tains hymns of praise, and treats of the various kinds 
of sacrifices to the fire, which are so numerous and 
difficult that you could hardly count them. 

They do not allow the Veda to be committed to 
writing, because it is recited according to certain modu- 
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lations, and they therefore avoid the use of the pen, 
since it is liable to cause some error, and may occasion 
an addition or a defect in the written text. In conse- 
quence it has happened that they have several times 
forgotten the Veda and lost it. For they maintain that 
the following passage occurs in the conversations be- 
tween God and Brahman relating to the beginning of 
all things, according to the report of Saunaka who had 
received it from the planet Venus: “ You will forget 
the Veda at the time when the earth will be submerged; 
it will then go down to the depths of the earth, and 
none but the fish will be able to bring it ont again. 
Therefore I shall send the fish, and it will deliver the 
Veda into your hands. And 1 shall send the boar to 
raise the earth with its tusks and to bring it out of the 
water.” 

Further, the Hindus maintain that the Veda, together 
with all the rites of their religion and country, had been 
obliterated in the last Dvapara-yuga, a period of time 
of which we shall speak in the proper place, until it 
was renewed by Vy4asa, the son of Pardgara. 

The Vishnu Purdna says: “At the beginning of each 
Manvantara period there will be created anew a lord 
of a period whose children will rule over the whole 
earth, and a prince who will be the head of the world, 
and angels to whom men will bring fire-offerings, and 
the Great Bear, who will renew the Veda which is lost 
at the end of each period.” 

This is the reason why, not long before our time, 
Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, has 
of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken 
on himself a task from which everybody else would 
have recoiled, but he carried it out because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely 
vanish out of the memories of men, since he observed 
that the characters of men grew worse and worse, and 
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that they did not care much for virtue, nor even for 
duty. 

There are certain passages in the Veda which, as they 
maintain, must not be recited within dwellings, since 
they fear that they would cause an abortion both to 
women and the cattle. Therefore they step out into the 
open field to recite them there. There is hardly a single 
verse free from such and similar minatory injunctions. 

As we have already mentioned, the books of the 
Hindus are metrical compositions like the Rajaz poems 
of the Arabs. Most of them are composed in a metre 
called sloka. ‘he reason of this has already been 
explained. Galenus also prefers metrical composi- 
tion, and says in his book Kara γένη: “The single 
signs which denote the weights of medicines become 
corrupt by being copied; they are also corrupted by the 
wanton mischief of some envious person. ‘Therefore it 
is quite right that the books of Damocrates on medi- 
cines should be preferred to others, and that they should 
gain fame and praise, since they are written in a Greek 
metre. If all books were written in this way it would 
be the best; ”’ the fact being that a prose text is much 
more exposed to corruption than a metrical one. 

The Veda, however, is not composed in this common 
metre, sloka, but in another. Some Hindus say that 
no one could compose anything in the same metre. 
However, their scholars maintain that this is possible 
indeed, but that they refrain from trying it merely from 
veneration for the Veda. 

According to their tradition, Vyfisa divided it into 
four parts: Rigveda, Yajurveda, Sdmaveda, and Athar- 
vanaveda. 

Vyasa had four sishya, i.e. pupils. He taught ἃ sepa- 
rate Veda to each of them, and made him carry it in 
his memory. They are enumerated in the same order 
as the four parts of the Veda: Paila, Vaisampdyana, 
Jarmint, Sumantu, 


The four 
pupils of 
Vyasa and 
the four 
Vedas. 


On the Rig- 
veda, με 
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Each of the four parts has a peculiar kind of recita- 
tion. The first is Rigveda, consisting of metrical com- 
positions called ric, which are of different lengths. It 
is called Rigveda as being the totality of the ric. 
It treats of the sacrifices to the fire, and is recited in 
three different ways. First, in a uniform manner of 
reading, just as every other book is read. Secondly, in 
such a way that a pause is made after every single 
word. ‘Thirdly, in a method which is the most meri- 
torious, and for which plenty of reward in heaven is 
promised. First you read a short passage, each word 
of which is distinctly pronounced ; then you repeat it 
together with a part of that which has not yet been 
recited. Next you recite the added portion alone, and 
then you repeat it together with the next part of that 
which has not yet been recited, &c., &c. Continuing to 
do so till the end, you will have read the whole text twice. 

The Yajurveda is composed of kdndin. The word 
is a derivative noun, and means the totality of the 
kdndin. The difference between this and the Rigveda 
is that it may be read as a text connected by the rules 
of Sarndhi, which is not allowed in the case of Rigveda. 
The one as well as the other treats of works connected 
with the fire and the sacrifices, 

I have heard the following story about the reason 
why the Rigveda cannot be recited as a text connected 
by the rules of Sarndhi:— 

Yajnavalkya stayed with his master, and his master 
had a Brahmin friend who wanted to make a journey. 
Therefore he asked the master to send somebody to his 
house to perform there during his absence the rites to 
Ffoma, 1.6. to his fire, and to prevent it from being 
extinguished. Now the master sent his pupils to the 
house of his friend one after the other. So.it came to 
be the turn of Yajnavalkya, who was beautiful to look 
at and handsomely dressed. When he began the work 
which he was sent for, in a place where the wife of the 
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absent man was present, she conceived an aversion to 
his fine attire, and YAjnavalkya became aware of it, 
though she concealed it. On having finished, he took 
the water to sprinkle it over the head of the woman, 
for this holds with them the place of the blowing after 
an incantation, since blowing is disliked by them and 
considered as something impure. Then the woman said, 
“Sprinkle it over this column.” So he did, and at once 
the column became green. Now the woman repented 
having missed the blessing of his pious action; there- 
fore on the following day she went to the master, asking 
him to send her the same pupil whom he had sent the 
day before. Yajnavalkya, however, declined to go 
except in his turn. No urging had any effect upon 
him; he did not mind the wrath of his master, but 
simply said, “ Take away from me all that you have 
taught me.” And scarcely had he spoken the word, 
when on a sudden he had forgotten all he knew before. 
Now he turned to the Sun and asked him to teach him 
the Veda. The Sun said, “How is that possible, as I 
must perpetually wander, and you are incapable of 
doing the same?” But then YAajnavalkya clung to 
the chariot of the Sun and began to learn the Veda 
from him; but he was compelled to interrupt the 
recitation here and there on account of the irregularity 
of the motion of the chariot. 

The Samaveda treats of the sacrifices, command- 
ments, and prohibitions. It is recited in a tone like 
a chant, and hence its name is derived, because sédman 
means the sweetness of recitation. The cause of this 
kind of recital is, that NarAyana, when he appeared on 
earth in the shape of Vamana, and came to the king 
Bali, changed himself into 8 Brahman and began to 
recite the Saémaveda with a touching melody, by 
which he exhilgrated the king, in consequence of which 
there happened to him the well-known story. 


The Atharvanavedg is ag a text connected by the 
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rules of Sarhdhi. It does not consist of the same com- 
positions as the Rig and Yajur Vedas, but of a third 
kind called bhara. It is recited according to a melody 
with a nasal tone. This Veda is less in favour with 
the Hindus than the others. It likewise treats of the 
sacrifices to the fire, and contains injunctions regarding 
the dead and what is to be done with them. 

As to the Puranas, we first mention that the word 
means jirst, eternal, There are eighteen Puranas, most 
of them called by the names of animals, human or 
angelic beings, because they contain stories about them, 
or because the contents of the book refer in some way 
to them, or because the book consists of answers which 
the creature whose name forms the title of the book 
has given to certain questions. 

The Puranas are of human origin, composed by the 
so-called Rishis. In the following I give a list of their 
names, a8 I have heard them, and committed them to 
writing from dictation :— 


. Adi-purdna, i.e. the first. 

. Matsya-purdna, t.e. the fish. 

. Karma-purdna, t.e. the tortoise. 

Vardha-purdna, 1.6. the boar. 

. Narasimha-purdna, i.e. a human being with a lion’s head. 

Vadmana-purdna, t.e. the dwarf. 

Vadyu-purdna, t.e. the wind. 

. Nanda-purdna, t.e. a servant of Mahadeva, 

. Skanda-purdna, t.e. a son of Mahadeva. 

10. Aditya-purdna, i.e. the sun. 

11. Soma-purdna, t.e. the moon. 

12. Sdmba-purdna, t.e. the son of Vishnu. 

13. Brahmdnda-purdna, i.e. heaven. 

14. Markandeya-purdna, t.e. a great Rishi. 

15. Tdarkshya-purdna, t.e. the bird Garuda. 

16. Vishnu-purdna, t.e. Narayana. 

17. Brahma-purdna, i.e. the nature charged with the preserva- 
tion of the world. 

18. Bhavishya-purdna, t.e, future things. 


SW ARAY Po 
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Of all this literature I have only seen portions of the 
Mataya, Aditya, ang Vayu Puranas, 
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Another somewhat different list of the Purfinas has 
been read to me from the Vishnu-Purdna. I give it 
here in extenso, as in all questions resting on tradition 
it is the duty of an author to give those traditions as 
completely as possible :— 


1. Brahma. 

2. Padma, i.e. the red lotus. 

3. Vishnu. 

4. Siva, t.e. Mahadeva. 

5. Bhdgavata, t.e. Vasudeva. 

6. Nédrada, i.e. the son of Brahma. 

7. Markandeya. 

8. Agni, z.e. the fire. 

9. Bhavishya, i.e. the future. 

10. Brahmavaivarta, z.e. the wind. 

11. Linga, i.e. an image of the αἰδοῖα of Mahadeva, 
12. Vardha. 

13. Skanda. 

14. Vdmana. 

15. Karma. 

16. Matsya, t.e. the fish. 

17. Garuda, i.e. the bird on which Vishnu rides. 
18. Brahmdnda. 


These are the names of the Puranas according to 
the Vishnu-Purdna. 
The book Smritz is derived from the Veda. It con- a "δὲ 
mrits 


tains commandments and prohibitions, and is composed tocks. 
by the following twenty sons of Brahman :— 


1. Apastamba. 11. YAajnavalkya. 
2. Parfsara. 12. Atri. 

3. Sata&tapa. 13. Harita. 

4. Samvarta. ” 14. Likhita. 

5. Daksha. 15. Sankha. 

6. Vasishtha. 16. Gautama. 

7. Angiras. 17. Vrihaspati. 
8. Yama. 18. Katyfiyana. 
9. Vishnu. 19. Vyasa. 

ro. Manu. zo. Usanas. 


Besides, the Hindus have books about the jurispru- 
dence of their religion, on theosophy, on ascetics, on 
the process of becoming god and seeking liberation 
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from the world, as, 6.9. the book composed by Gauda 
the anchorite, which yoes by his name; the book Sdm- 
khya, composed by Kapila, on divine subjects ; the book 
of Patafjali, on the search for liberation and for the 
union of the soul with the object of its meditation ; 
the book Nydyabhdshd, composed by Kapila, on the 
Veda and its interpretation, also showing that it has 
been created, and distinguishing within the Veda be- 
tween such injunctions as are obligatory only in cer- 
tain cases, and those which are obligatory in general ; 
further, the book Mimdmsd, composed by Jaimini, on 
the same subject; the book Laukdyata, composed by 
Brihaspati, treating of the subject that in all investiga- 
tions we must exclusively rely upon the apperception of 
the senses; the book Agastyamata, composed by Agastya, 
treating of the subject that in all investigations we 
must use the apperception of the senses as well as tradi- 
tion ; and the book Vishnu-dharma. The word dharma 
means reward, but in general it is used for religion ; 80 
that this title means The religion of God, who in this 
case 1s understood to be Nardyana. Further, there are 
the books of the six pupils of Vyasa, viz. Devala, Sukra, 
Bhargava, Vrihaspatr, Ydjnavalkya, and Manu. The 
Hindus have numerous books about all the branches 
of science. How could anybody know the titles of all 
of them, more especially if he is not a Hindu, but a 
foreigner ἢ 

Besides, they have a book which they hold in such 
veneration that they firmly assert that everything which 
occurs in other books is found also in this book, but not 
all which occurs in this book is found in other books. 
It is called Bhdrata, and composed by Vyasa the son 
of Pardéara at the time of the great war between the 
children of Pandu and those of Kuru. The title itself 
gives an indication of those times. The book has 
100,000 Slokas in eighteen parts, each of which is called 
Parvan Here we give the list of them ;~ 
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1. Sabhd-parva, i.e. the king’s dwelling. 

2. Aranya, t.e. going out into the open field, meaning the 
exodus of the children of Pandu. 

3. Virdta, .6. the name of a king in whose realm they dwelt 
during the time of their concealment. 

4. Udyoga, ἐ.6. the preparing for battle. 

5, Bhishma. 

6. Drona the Brahmin. 

7. Karna the son of the Sun. 

8. Salya the brother of Duryodhana, some of the greatest heroes 
who did the fighting, one always coming forward after 
his predecessor had been killed. 

9. Gadd, 2.e. the club. 

10. Sauptika, z.e. the killing of the sleepers, when Aévatth4man 
the son of Drona attacked the city of Paéicila during 
the night and killed the inhabitants. 

11. Jalapraddnika, i.e. the successive drawing of water for the 
dead, after people have washed off the impurity caused 
by the touching of the dead. 

12. Strz, i.e. the lamentations of the women. 

13. S’dnti, containing 24,000 Slokas on eradicating hatred from 
the heart, in four parts: 

(1.) Rdjadharma, on the reward of the kings. 

(2.) Ddnadharma, on the reward for almsgiving. 

(3.) Apaddharma, on the reward of those who are in need and 
trouble. 

(4.) Mokshadharma, on the reward of him who is liberated 
from the world. 

14. Asvamedha, 1t.e. the sacrifice of the horse which is sent out 
together with an army to wander through the world. 
‘hen they proclaim in public that it belongs to the king 
of the world, and that he who does not agree thereto is to 
come forward to fight. The Brahmans follow the horse, 
and celebrate sacrifices to the fire in those places where 
the horse drops its dung. 

15. Mausala, i.e. the fighting of the Yidavas, the tribe of V4su- 
deva, among themselves. 

16. Aéramavisa, t.e. leaving one’s own country. 

17. Prasthdna, t.e. quitting the realm to seek liberation. 

18. Svargdrohana, i.e. journeying towards Paradise. 


These eighteen parts are followed by another one 
which is called Harivamga-Parvan, which contains the 
traditions relating to Vasudeva. 

In this book there occur passages which, like riddles, 
admit of manifold interpretations. As to the reason of Page 6s. 
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this the Hindus relate the following story :—Vy4sa 
asked Brahman to procure him somebody who might 
write for him the Bhdrata from his dictation. Now he 
intrusted with this task his son Vinayaka, who is re- 
presented as an idol with an elephant’s head, and made 
it obligatory on him never to cease from writing. At 
the same time Vy4sa made it obligatory on him to 
write only that which he understood. Therefore Vydsa, 
in the course of his dictation, dictated such sentences 
as compelled the writer to ponder over them, and thereby 
Vyasa gained time for resting awhile. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THEIR GRAMMATICAL AND METRICAL LITERATURE. 


THE two sciences of grammar and metrics are auxiliary List of 
tothe other sciences. Of the two, the former, grammar, grammar. 
holds the first place in their estimate, called vydkarana, 

2.¢. the law of the correctness of their speech and ety- 
mological rules, by means of which they acquire an 
eloquent and classical style both in writing and reading. 

We Muslims cannot learn anything of it, since it is a 
branch coming from a root which is not within our 
grasp—I mean the language itself. That which I have 

been told as to titles of books on this science is the 
following :— 


1. Atndra, attributed to Indra, the head of the angels. 

2. Candra, composed by Candra, one of the red-robe-wearing 
sect, the followers of Buddha. 

3. S’dkaja, so called by the name of its author. His tribe, 
too, is called by a name derived from the same word, viz. 
S’dkatdyana. 

4. Panini, so called from its author. 

5. Kdtantra, composed by Sarvavarman. 

6. Sasidevavyitti, composed by Sasideva. 

7. Durgavivritii. 

8. Sishyahitdvpittt, composed by Ugrabhati. 


I have been told that the last-mentioned author was gnan Anan. 
the teacher and instructor of Shah Anandapila, the son @#Ptls and 
of Jayapala, who ruled in our time. After having com- Uersehatl 
posed the book he sent it to Kashmir, but the people 
there did not adopt it, being in such things haughtily con- 


servative. Now he complained of this to the Shah, and 
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the Shah, in accordance with the duty of a pupil towards 
his master, promised him to make him attain his wish. 
So he gave orders to send 200,000 dirham and presents 
of a similar value to Kashmir, to be distributed among 
those who studied the book of his master. The con- 
sequence was that they all rushed upon the book, and 
would not copy any other grammar but this one, show- 
ing themselves in the baseness of their avarice. The 
book became the fashion and highly prized. 

Of the origin of grammar they give the following 
account :—One of their kings, called Samalvahana, 1.6. 
in the classical language, SAtavahana, was one day in a 
pond playing with his wives, when he said to one of 
them “ Mdudakari deht,” i.e. do not sprinkle the water on 
me. The woman, however, understood it as if he had said 
modakamn dehi, i.e. bring sweetmeats. So she went away 
and brought him sweetmeats. And when the king 
disapproved of her doing so, she gave him an angry 
reply, and used coarse language towards him. Now he 
was deeply offended, and, in consequence, as is their 
custom, he abstained from all food, and concealed him- 
self in some corner until he was called upon by a sage, 
who consoled him, promising him that he would teach 
people grammar and the inflexions of the language. 
Thereupon the sage went off to Mahfdeva, praying, 
praising, and fasting devoutly. Mahadeva appeared to 
him, and communicated to him some few rules, the like 
of which Abul’aswad Addu’'ali has given for the Arabic 
language. The god also promised to assist him in the 
further development of this science. Then the sage 
returned to the king and taught it to him. This was 
the beginning of the science of grammar. 

Grammar is followed by another science, called 
chandas, 1.e. the metrical form of poetry, corresponding 
to our metrics—a science indispensable to them, ‘since 


‘all their books are in verse. By composing their books 


in metres they intend to facilitate their being learned 
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by heart, and to prevent people in all questions of 
science ever recurring to a written text, save in a case 
of bare necessity. For they think that the mind of 
man sympathises with everything in which there is 
symmetry and order, and has an aversion to everything 
in which thereis no order. Therefore most Hindus are 
passionately fond of their verses, and always desirous 
of reciting them, even if they do not understand the 


meaning of the words, and the audience will snap their | 


fingers in token of joy and applayse. They do not want 
prose compositions, although it is much easier to under- 
stand them. 

Most of their books are composed in Sloka, in which 
T am now exercising myself, being occupied in compos- 
ing for the Hindus a translation of the books of Euclid 
and of the Almagest, and dictating to them a treatise on 
the construction of the astrolabe, being simply guided 
herein by the desire of spreading science. If the Hin- 
dus happen to get some book which does not yet exist 
among them, they set at work to change it into Slokas, 
which are rather unintelligible, since the metrical form 
entails a constrained, affected style, which will become 
apparent when we shall speak of their method of ex- 
pressing numbers. And if the verses are not sufficiently 
affected, their authors meet with frowning faces, as 
having committed something like mere prose, and then 
they will feel extremely unhappy. God will do me jus- 
tice in what I say of them. 

_ The first who invented this art were Pingala and 


wala (?C ZL 7). The books on the subject are nu- 


merous. The most famous of them is the book Gaisita 
(? G—AI—S—T), so called from its author, famous to 
such a degree that even the whole science of metrics 
has been called by this name. Other books are that of 
Mrigalafchana, that of Pingala, and that of wJ,\ (? U 
(An) —L—Y—A-—N-— D). I, however, have not seen 
any of these books, nor do I know much of the chapter 
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of the Brahma-siddhdnia which treats of metrical cal- 
culations, and therefore I have no claim to a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of their metrics. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it right to pass by a subject of which I 
have only a smattering, and I shall not postpone speak- 
ing of it until I shall have thoroughly mastered it. 

In counting the syllables (ganachandas) they use 
similar figures to those used by Alkhalil Ibn Ahmad and 
our metricians to denote the consonant without vowel and 
the consonant with vowel, viz. these two signs, | and >, 
the former of which is called laghw, 1.6. light ; the latter, 
guru, ὁ,6. heavy. In measuring (mdtrdchandas),the guru 
is reckoned double of a daghu, and its place may be’ 
filled by two laghwu. 

Further, they have a syllable which they call long 
(dirgha), the measure or prosody of which is equal to 
that of a guru. This, I think, is a syllable with a 
long vowel (like kd, kt, kw). Here, however, I must 
confess that up to the present moment I have not 
been able to gain a clear idea of the nature of -both 
laghu and guru, so as to be able to illustrate them 
by similar elements in Arabic. However, I am in- 
clined to think that /aghu does not mean a consonant 
without vowel, nor guru a consonant with vowel, but that, 
on the contrary, /aghw means a consonant with a short 
vowel (eg. ka, ‘ki, ku), and guru means the same with 
a vowelless consonant (e.g. kat, kit, kut), like an element 
in Arabic metrics called Sabab (t.e.—or ., 8 long 
syllable the place of which may be taken by two short 
ones). That which makes me doubt as to the first- 
mentioned definition of /aghw is this circumstance, that 
the Hindus use many laghu one after the other in an 
uninterrupted succession. The Arabs are not capable 
of pronouncing two vowelless consonants one after the 
other, but in other languages this is possible. The Per- 
sian metricians, for instance, call such a consonant 
moved by a light vowel (i.e. pronounced with a sound like 
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the Hebrew Schwa). But, in any case, if such conso- 
nants are more than three in number, they are most 
difficult, nay, even impossible to pronounce; whilst, on 
the other hand, there is not the slightest difficulty in 
pronouncing an uninterrupted series of short syllables 
consisting of a consonant with a short vowel, as when 
you say in Arabic, “ Badanuka kamathali sifatika wafa- 
muka bisaati shafatika” (i.e. Thy body is like thy 
description, and thy mouth depends upon the width of 
thy lip). Further, although it is difficult to pronounce 
a vowelless consonant at the beginning of a word, most 
nouns of the Hindus begin, if not exactly with vowel- 
less consonants, still with such consonants as have only 
a Schwa-like vowel-sound to follow them. If sucha 
consonant stands at the beginning of a verse, they drop 
it in counting, since the law of the gurw demands that 
in it the vowelless consonant shall not precede but fol- 
low the vowel (ka-t, ki-t, ku-t). 

Further, as our people have composed out of the feet 
( Jacli|) certain schemes or types, according to which 
verses are constructed, and have invented signs to 
denote the component parts of a foot, 1.6. the consonant 
with and without a vowel, in like manner also the 
Hindus use certain names to denote the feet which are 
composed of laghu and guru, either the former preced- 
ing and the latter following or vice versd, in such a 
way, however, that the measwre must always be the 
same, whilst the number of syllables may vary. By 
these names they denote a certain conventional prosodic 
unity (7.e. certain feet). By measure, I mean that laghu 
is reckoned=one mdérd, 7.¢. measure, and guru=two 
mdtrd. If they represent a foot in writing, they only 
express the measure of the syllables, not their number, 
a8, 6.5. (in Arabic) a double consonant (ka) is counted 
as a consonant without vowel plus a consonant with 
vowel, and a consonant followed by Tanwin (kun) is 
counted as a consonant with a vowel plus a consonant 
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without vowel, whilst in writing both are represented 
as one and the same thing (1.6. by the sign of the con- 
sonant in question). 

Taken alone by themselves, laghu and guru are 
called by various names: the former, la, kali, rdpa, 
cdmara, and graha; the latter, ga, ntvra, and a half 
amsaka. The latter name shows that a complete 
amésaka is equal to two guru or their equivalent. These 
names they have invented simply to facilitate the ver- 
sification of their metrical books. For this purpose 
they have invented so many names, that one may fit 
into the metre if others will not. 

The feet arising out of combinations of laghu and 
guru are the following :— , 

Twofold both in number and measure is the foot ||, 
2.e. two syllables and two mdférd. 

Twofold in number, not in measure, are the feet, | < 
and < |; in measure they are = three mdrd | | | (but, 
in number, only two syllables). 

The second foot < | (a trochee) is called hrittikd. 

The quaternary feet are in each boox called by dif- 
ferent names: 

<< paksha, t.e. the half month. 

Il < jvalana, i.e. the fire. 

1<| madhya (? madhu). 

<|| parvata, t.e. the mountain, also called λάγα and raea. 
L111 gAana, ie. the cube. 


The feet consisting of five mdtrd have manifold 
forms; those of them which have special names are the 
following :— 

|<< hastin, t.e. the elephant. << | (?lacuna). 

<|< kdma, i.e. the wish. LI | < 4usuma, 

A foot consisting of six mdtrd is << «. 

Some people call these feet by the names of the 
chess figures, viz. : 


jralana = the elephant. | parvata = the pawn. 
madhya = the tower. ghana = the horse. 
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In a lexicographical work to which the author on thear- 


a¥ rangement 
Dy yd (? Haribhatta) has given his own name, the feet oie" 
from Hari- 


composed of three laghu or guru are called by single bhatta. 
consonants, which in the following diagram are written 
on their left :— 
Diagram. 
< sixfold (z.e. containing six mdtrd). 
<  hastin. 
< kdma. 
{ (2? lacuna). 
< jvralana. 
| madhya. 
| parvata. 
{ | threefold (¢.e. containing three mdatrd). 

By means of these signs the author teaches how to 
construct these eight feet by an inductive method (a 
kind of algebraic permutation), saying : 

‘Place one of the two kinds (guru and laghw) in 
the first line unmixed (that would be < < <, if we pagess. 
begin with a guru). Then mix it with the second 
kind, and place one of this at the beginning of the 
second line, whilst the two other elements are of the 
first kind (|}< <). Then place this element of admix- 
ture in the middle of the third line (<|<), and lastly 
at the end of the fourth line (<<|), Then you have 
finished the first half. . 

‘‘Further, place the second kind in the lowest line, 
unmixed (|| |), and mix up with the line above it one 
of the first kind, placing it at the beginning of the line 
(< | {), then in the middle of the next following line 
(| < |), and lastly at the end of the next following line 
(|| <). Then the second half is finished, and all the 
possible combinations of three mdtra have been ex- 
hausted.” 


oo 5 J I< 
- |<< ; 6. | < | 
First half. 5 ἃ half. 
3 « Ι « Irst na γ.«! econ a 
<<] 8 1 1 


This system of composition or permutation is correct, 
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but his calculation showing how to find that place 
which every single foot occupies in this series of per- 
mutations is not in accordance with it. For he says: 

‘Place the numeral 2 to denote each element of a 
foot (2.e. both gurw and laghw), once for all, so that 
every foot is represented by 2, 2, 2. Multiply the 
left (number) by the middle, and the product by the 
right one. If this multiplier (1.6. this number of the 
right side) is a Jaghu, then leave the product as it is; 
but if it is a guru, subtract one from the product.” 

The author exemplifies this with the sixth foot, 1.6. 
| <|. He multiplies 2 by 2, and from the product (4) 
he subtracts 1. The remaining 3 he multiplies by the 
third 2, and he gets the product of 6. 

This, however, is not correct for most of the feet, and 
I am rather inclined to believe that the text of the 
manuscript is corrupt, 

The proper order of the feet would accordingly be the 
following : 


I. II. : I. I. III. 
I< < < δ. < < | 
2, | < < 6. | < | 
ἃ. = | < 75. ie | | 
4. | Ι < 8. ! | | 


The mixture of the first line (No. I.) is such that one 
kind always follows the other. In the second line 
(No. 11.) two of one kind are followed by two of the 
other; and in the third line (No. 111.) four of one kind 
are followed by four of the other. 

Then the author of the above-mentioned calculation 
goes on to say: “If the first element of the foot is a 
guru, subtract one before you multiply. If the multi- 
plier is a guru, subtract one from the product. Thus 
you find the place which a foot occupies in this order.” 

As the Arabic verse is divided into two halves or 
hemistichs by the ardd, te, the last foot of the first 
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hemistich, and the darb, 1.6. the last foot of the second 
hemistich, in like manner the verses of the Hindus are 
divided into two halves, each of which is called foot 
(pdda). The Greeks, too, call them feet (lacuna),— 
those words which are composed of it, συλλάβη, and 
the consonants with or without vowels, with long, short, 
or doubtful vowels. 

The verse is divided into three, or more commonly 
into four pdda. Sometimes they add a fifth pdda in 
the middle of the verse. The pddas have no rhyme, 
but there is a kind of metre, in which the 1 and 2 
pddas end with the same consonant or syllable as if 
rhyming on it, and also the pddas 3 and 4 end with 
the same consonant or syllable. This kind is called 
Aryd. At the end of the pdda a laghu may become a 
guru, though in general this metre ends with a laghu. 

The different poetical works of the Hindus contain 
a great number of metres. In the metre of 5 pdda, 
the fifth pdda is placed between pddas 3 and 4. The 
names of the metres differ according to the number of 
syllables, and also according to the verses which fol- 
low. For they do not like all the verses of a long 
poem to belong to one and the same metre. They use 
many metres in the same poem, in order that it should 
appear like an embroidered piece of silk. 

The construction of the four pddas in the four-pdda 
metre is the following :— 


mi 6} < < paksha=1 arméaka. || < < _ paksha, ᾿ 
a | <1 || parvata. < |] parvata. » 
a {It |< jvalana. < <_ paksha. = 
paksha. Ψ- 
jvalana. | 
madhya. > 
parvata. | 


jvalana, 
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This is a representation of a species of their metres, 
called Skandha, containing four pddq. It consists of 
two halves, and each half has eight athégaka. 

Of the single amsgaka, the Ist, 3d, and 5th can never 
be a madhya, 1.6. <|, and the 6th must always be 
either a madhya ora ghana. If this condition is adhered 
to, the other amsakas may be anything at all, just as 
accident or the fancy of the poet wills it. However, 
the metre must always be complete, neither more nor 
less. Therefore, observing the rules as to the formation 
of certain amésakas in the single pddas, we’ may repre- 
sent the four pddas in the following manner :— 


PidalL << <j] II <. 
Paidall << |J< |<! <I] <<. 
Pada 11. << < <<. 
Pago 70 PadaIV. << |<< |<! < ff II. 
According to this pattern the verse is composed. 
Arab and If you represent an Arabic metre by these signs of 
ndu no 


tionofa the Hindus, you will find that they mean something 

bia entirely different from what the Arabic signs mean 
which denote a consonant with a short vowel and a 
consonant without a vowel. (The Arabic sign | means 
a consonant without a vowel; the Hindu sign | means 
a short syllable; the Arabic sign o means a consonant 
followed by a short vowel; the Hindu sign < means a 
long syllable.) Asan example, we give a representation 
of the regular complete λα metre, representing each 
foot by derivations of the root ; les. 


Metrum Kia fi. 


e&ws o Gw 64764 ows o 
represented by derivations of the root ; |ad. 
(2.) loloolo loololo loloolo, 
represented by Arabio signa. 
(3) <<l< <|<< <<|<, 


sepresented by the signs of the Hindus, 
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We give the latter signs in an inverted order, since 
the Hindus read from the left to the right. 

I have already once pleaded as my excuse, and do so 
here a second time, that my slender knowledge of this 
science does not enable me to give the reader a complete 
insight into the subject. Still I take the greatest pains 
with it, though I am well aware that it is only very 
little I can give. 

The name Vritia applies to each four-pdda metre in 
which the signs of both the prosody and the number of 
the syllables are like each other, according to a certain 
correspondence of the pddas among themselves, so that 
if you know one pdda, you know also the other ones, 
for they are like it. Further, there is a law that a pdda 
cannot have less than four syllables, since a pdda with 
less does not occur in the Veda. Tor the same reason 
the smallest number of the syllables of a pdda is four, 
the largest twenty-six. In consequence, there are 
twenty-three varieties of the Vritta metre, which we 
shall here enumerate :— 

1. The pdda has four heavy syllables (guru), and here you can- 

mot put two laghu in the place of one guru. 
2. The nature of the second kind of the pdda is not clear to me, 
so 1 omit it. 


3. This pdda is built of 
ghana + _~ paksha. ° 


1Π] ars 


4. =2guru + 2laghuw + 3 guru. 

<< || <<< 

It would be better to describe this pdda as = paksha + 
jvalana + paksha. 

δ. = 2krittkd + jralana +  paksha. 

<|< | Il< << 
6. = ghana + madhya +  paksha. 

11] Ι-«-| << 


7. = ghana + parvata + jvalana. 
{ΠῚ} «} |]- 
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8. = kdma, kusuma, jratana, guru. 
<|< |Π{-« | I< < 
9. = paksha, hastin, jrvalana, madhya, 2 guru. 
<< Ι - «- |1- |<] << 
10. = paksha, parvata, jrvalana, madhya, paksha. 
<< <|| [1- ἰ-«!} << 
Ir. = paksha, madhya, 2 jvalana, hastin. 
<< |< | ll<|l< l<e< 
12. = ghana, jvalana, paksha, 2 hastin. 
liq l|< << |<<|<< 
13. = parvata, kdma, kusuma, madhya, jvalana. 
<|I| <|< || -Φ- Ι«! |{«- 
14. = hastin, paksha, parvata, kusuma, parvata, laghu, guru. 
I<< << <j! IJl< «|} | < 
15. = 2 paksha, parvata, " kusuma, 2 kama, guru. 
<<<< «ἰ! [Hl< << <l< < 
16. = paksha, parvata, kdma, kusuma, paksha, laghu, guru. 
<< <j] <|J< |Il< << ] «- 
17. = 2 paksha, parvata, ghana, jvalana, paksha, kusuma. 
<<<< <{] IJ|I| Il< << Ill< 
18. = 2 paksha, parvata, ghana, jvalana, 2kdma, guru. 
<< <<’ <i{f I]{l [|Ξ- <l< <J< < 
19. 


<<< << <]| 


20. = 4 paksha, 


<<<<<<<< {|< 


21. = 4 paksha, 


= guru, 2 paksha, parvata, ghana, jvalana, 2kdma, guru. 


[{Π{] {|- <l< <J< < 


|<] 


3 jvalana, 


<<<<<<<< I|< IV I|< 


22. = 4 paksha, 
<<<<<<<< ]|||< 


23. = 8 guru, 


10 laghu, 
<<<<<<<< {|{ΠῚΠΠ}Π <I< 


|<! 


kama, jvatana, laghu, 


jvalana, madhya, paksha, 2 madhya, guru. 


<< |<Il/<| < 
2 madhya, guru. 
[\<jl<|] < 


kusuma, madhya, jralana, 2madhya, guru. 


li< 1<l[ <I] < 


guru. 


|< < 
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We have given such a lengthy account, though it be 
only of scanty use, in order that the reader may see 
for himself the example of an accumulation of laghus, 
which shows that /aghu means a consonant followed by 
a short vowel, not a consonant without avowel. Further, 
he will thereby learn the way in which they represent 
a metre and the method of their scanning a verse. 
Lastly, he will learn that Alkhalil Ibn Ahmad exclu- 
sively drew from his own genius when he invented the 
Arabic metrics, though, possibly, he may have heard, 
as some people think, that the Hindus use certain 
metres in their poetry. If we here take so much 
trouble with Indian metrics, we do it for the purpose 
of fixing the laws of the Sloka, since most of their 
books are composed in it. 

The Sloka belongs to the four-pdda metres. Each theory of 
pada has eight syllables, which are different in all four ‘* Stoke. 
pddas. The last syllable of each of the four pddas 
must be the same, viz. a guru. Further, the fifth 
syllable in each pdda must always be laghu, the sixth 
syllable guru. The seventh syllable must be ldaghu in 
the second and fourth pdda, guru in the first and third 
pddas. The other syllables are entirely dependent 
upon accident or the writer’s fancy. 

In order to show in what way the Hindus use Quotation 
arithmetic in their metrical system, we give in the fagupte,” 
following a quotation from Brahmagupta: “The first 
kind of poetry is gdyatrt, a metre consisting of two 
pddas. If we now suppose that the number of the 
syllables of this metre may be 24, and that the smallest 
number of the syllables of one pdda is 4, we describe 
the two pddas by 4 + 4, representing their smallest 
possible number of syllables. As, however, their largest 
possible number is 24, we add the difference between 
these 4 + 4 and 24, 1.6. 16, to the right-side number, 
and get 4+ 20. If the metre had three pddas, it 
would be represented by 4 + 4+ 16. The right-side 
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pdda is always distinguished from the others and called 
by a separate name; but the preceding pddas also are 
connected, so as to form one whole, and likewise called 
by a separate name. If the metre had four pddas, it 
would be represented by 4+ 4+ 4+ 12. 

“Tf, however, the poet does not use the pddas of 4, 1.6. 
the smallest possible number of syllables, and if we 
want to know the number of combinations of the 24 
syllables which may occur in a two-pdda metre, we 
write 4 to the left and 20 to the right; we add 1 to 4, 
again 1 to the sum, &c.; we subtract 1 from 20, again 
1 from the remainder, &c. ; and this we continue until 
we get both the same numbers with which we com- 
menced, the small number in the line which commenced 
with the greater number, and the greater number in 
the line which commenced with the small number. 
See the following scheme :— 


4 20 
5 19 
6 18 
7 17 
8 16 
9 15 
10 14 
II 13 
12 12 
13 II 
14 10 
15 9 
16 8 
17 7 
18 6 
19 5 
20 4 


The number of these combinations is 17, ὑ.6. the dif- 
ference between 4 and 20 plus 1. 

“ As regards the three-pdda metre with the presup- 
posed number of: syllables, 1.6. 24, its first species is 
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that in which all three pddas have the smallest pos- 
sible number of syllables, 1.6. 4 + 4 -|- 16. 

‘‘The right-side number and the middle number we 
write down as we have done with the pddas of the two- 
pdda metre, and we make with them the same calcula- 
tion as we have done above. Besides, we add the left- 
side number in a separate column, but do not make it 
undergo any changes. See the following scheme :— 


--.-.----. - τῷ a -- ee ee ——__—— — ee 


4 4 16 
4 5 15 
4 6 14 
4 7 | 13 
4 8 12 
4 9 I! 
4 Io 1o 
4 II 9 
4 12 ὃ 
4 13 7 
4 14 6 
4 15 5 
4 16 4 


‘“This gives the number of 13 permutations, but by 
changing the places of the numbers forwards and back- 
wards in the following method, the number may be 
increased sixfold, ἐ.6. to 78 :— 

“TI. The right-side number keeps its place; the two 
other numbers exchange their places, so that the middle 
number stands at the left side; the left-side number 
occupies the middle :— 


Lowe ee 
4 4 16 
5 4 15 
6 4 14 
7 4 13 &c. 


ΦἸ. ΠΤ The right-side number is placed in the 
middle between the other two numbers, which first 
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keep their original places, and then exchange them 
with each other :— 


“IV.-V. The right-side number is placed to the left, 
and the other two numbers first keep their original 
places, and then exchange them with each other :— 


‘‘ Because, further, the numbers of the syllables of a 
pada rise like the square of 2, for after 4 follows 8, we 
may represent the syllables of the three pddas in this 
way: 8+8+8 (=4+4+16). However, their arith- 
metical peculiarities follow another rule. The four- 
pdda metre follows the analogy of the three-pdda 
metre.” 

Of the above-mentioned treatise of Brahmagupta I 
have only seen a single leaf: it contains, no doubt, 
important elements of arithmetic. God affords help 
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and sustains by his mercy, 2.e. I hope one day to learn 

those things. As far as I can guess with regard to the 
literature of the Greeks, they used in their poetry 
similar feet to the Hindus ; for Galenus says in his book 

κατὰ γένη: “The medicine prepared with saliva dis- Page 73. 
covered by Menecrates has been described by Damo- 
crates in a poem composed in a metre consisting of 

three parts.” 


Times un- 
favourable 
to the 
progress of 
science, 


On the 
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HINDU LITERATURE IN THE OTHER SCIENCES, 
ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, ETC. 


THE number of sciences is great, and it may be still 
greater if the public mind is directed towards them at 
such times as they are in the ascendancy and in general 
favour with all, when people not only honour science 
itself, but also its representatives. To do this is, in the 
first instance, the duty of those who rule over them, of 
kings and princes. For they alone could free the minds 
of scholars from the daily anxieties for the necessities 
of life, and stimulate their energies to earn more fame 
and favour, the yearning for which is the pith and mar- 
row of human nature. 

The present times, however, are not of this kind. 
They are the very opposite, and therefore it is quite 
impossible that a new science or any new kind of 
research should arise in our days. What we have of 
sciences is nothing but the scanty remains of bygone 
better times. 

If a science or an idea has once conquered the whole 
earth, every nation appropriates part of it. So do also 
the Hindus. Their belief about the cyclical revolutions 
of times is nothing very special, but is simply in accord- 
ance with the results of scientific observation. 

The science of astronomy is the most famous among 
them, since the affairs of their religion are in various 
ways connected with it. If a man wants to gain the 
title of an astronomer, he must not only know scientific 
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or mathematical astronomy, but also astrology. The 
book known among Muslims as Sindhind is called by 
them Siddhdnta, 1.6. straight, not crooked nor changing. 
By this name they call every standard book on astro- 
nomy, even such books as, according to our opinion, 
do not come up to the mark of our so-called Z7%j, 1.6. 
handbooks of mathematical astronomy. They have five 
Siddhantas :— 

I. Stirya-siddhdnta, i.e. the Siddhanta of the sun, 
composed by Lata. 

11. Vasishtha-siddhdnta, so called from one of the 
stars of the Great Bear, composed by Vishnucandra. 

III. Pulisa-siddhdnta, so called from Paulisa, the 
Greek, from the city of Saintra, which I suppose to be 
Alexandria, composed by Pulisa. 

IV. Romaka-siddhdnta, so called from the Rim, ze. 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, composed by 
Srishena. 

V. Brahma-siddhdnta, so called from Brahman, com- 
posed by Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, from the 
town of Bhillamfala between Multfin and Anhilwira, 
16 yojana from the latter place (?). 

The authors of these books draw from one and the 
same source, the Book Paithdmaha, so called from the 
jirst father, v.e. Brahman. ° 

Varadhamihira has composed an astronomical hand- 
book of small compass called Pafica-siddhdntikd, which 
name ought to mean that it contains the pith and mar- 
row of the preceding five Siddhantas. But this is not 
the case, nor is it so much better than they as to be 
called the most correct one of the five. So the name 
does not indicate anything but the fact that the number 
of Siddhantas is five. 

Brahmagupta says: “Many of the Siddhiaintas are 
Sfirya, others Indu, Pulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, and 
Yavana, ͵.6. the Greeks; and though the Siddhantas are 
many, they differ only in words, not in the subject- 
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matter. He who studies them properly will find that 
they agree with each other.” 

Up to the present time I have not been able to pro- 
cure any of these books save those of Pulisa and of 
Brahmagupta. I have commenced translating them, 
but have not yet finished my work. Meanwhile I shall 
give here a table of contents of the Brahma-siddhdnta, 
which in any case will be useful and instructive, 

Contents of the twenty-four chapters of the Brahma- 
siddhdnta— 

1. Onthe nature of the globe and the figure of heaven 
and earth. 

2. On the revolutions of the planets; on the calcula- 
tion of time, 1.6. how to find the time for different longi- 
tudes and latitudes ; how to find the mean places of the 
planets ; how to find the sine of an arc. 

3. On the correction of the places of the planets. 

4. On three problems: how to find the shadow, the 
bygone portion of the day and the ἀμ μόνω and how 
to derive one from the other. 

5. On the planets becoming visible when they leave 
the rays of the sun, and their becoming invisible when 
entering them. 

6. On the first appearance of the moon, and about 
her two cusps, 

7, On the lunar eclipse. 

8. On the solar eclipse. 

9. On the shadow of the moon. 

10. On the meeting and conjunction of the planets. 

11. On the latitudes of the planets. 

12. A critical investigation for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between correct and corrupt passages in the 
texts of astronomical treatises and handbooks. 

13. On arithmetic; on plane measure and cognate 
subjects. 

14. Scientific calculation of the mean places of the 
planets. 
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15. Scientific calculation of the correction of the 
places of the planets, 


16. Scientific calculation of the three problems (v. ᾿ 


chap. 4). 

17. On the deflection of eclipses. 

18. Scientific calculation of the appearance of the 
new moon and her two cusps. 

19. On Kuttaka, 1.6. the pounding of a thing. The 
pounding of oil-producing substances is here compared 
with the most minute and detailed research. This chapter 
treats of algebra and related subjects, and besides it 
contains other valuable remarks of a more or less 
arithmetical nature. 

20. On the shadow. 

21. On the calculation of the measures of poetry and 
on metrics. 

22. On cycles and instruments of observation. 

23. On time and the four measures of time, the solar, 
the civil, the lunar, and the sidereal. 

24. About numeral notation in the metrical books of 
this kind. 

These, now, are twenty-four chapters, according to 
his own statement, but there is a twenty-fifth one, 
called Dhydna-graha-adhydya, in which he tries to 
solve the problems by speculation, not by mathematical 
calculation. I have not enumerated it in this list, 
because the pretensions which he brings forward in 
this chapter are repudiated by mathematics. I am 
rather inclined to think that that which he produces is 
meant to be the ratio metaphysica of all astronomical 
methods, otherwise how could any problem of this 
science be solved by anything save by mathematics ? 

Such books as do not reach the standard of a Sid- 
dhainta are mostly called Zantra or Karana. The 
former means ruling under a governor, the latter means 
following, 1.e. following behind the Siddhanta. Under 
governors they understand the Acdryas, i.e. the sages, 
anchorites. the followers of Brahman. 


On the 
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There are two famous Tantras by Aryabhata and 
Balabhadra, besides the Rasdyana-tantra by Bhdnu- 
yasas (Ὁ). About what Rasdiyana means we shall-give a 
separate chapter (chap. xvil.). 

As for Karanas, there is one (lacuna) called by his 
name, besides the Karana-khanda-khddyaka by Brah- 
magupta. The last word, khanda, means a kind of 
their sweetmeats. With regard to the reason why he 
gave his book this title, I have been told the follow- 
ing :— 

Sugriva, the Buddhist, had composed an astrono- 
mical handbook which he called Dadhi-sdgara, 1.e. 
the sea of sour-milk; and a pupil of his composed a 
book of the same kind which he called Kiira-babayd (Ὁ), 
t.¢.a mountain of rice. Afterwards he composed an- 
other book which he called Lavana-mushfi, 1.6. a hand- 
ful of salt. Therefore Brahmagupta called his book 
the Sweetmeat—khddyaka—in order that all kinds of 
victuals (sour-milk, rice, salt, &c.) should occur in the 
titles of the books on this science. 

The contents of the book Karana-khanda-khddyaka 
represent the doctrine of Aryabhata. Therefore Brah- 
magupta afterwards composed a second book, which he 
called Uttara-khanda-khddyaka, 1.6. the explanation of 
the Khanda-khddyaka. And this book is again followed 
by another one called Khanda-khddyaka-tippd (sic), of 
which I do not know whether it is composed by Brah- 
magupta or somebody else. It explains the reasons 
and the nature of the calculations employed in the 
Khanda-khddyaka. I suppose it is a work of Bala- 
bhadra’s. 

Further, there is an astronomical handbook composed 
by Vijayanandin, the commentator, in the city of 
Benares, entitled Karana-tilaka, 1.6. the blaze on the 
front of the Karanas; another one by Vittesvara the 
son of Bhadatta (ἢ Mihdatta), of the city of Nagarapura, 


‘called Karana-sdra, 1.e.'that which has been derived 
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from the Karana; another one, by Bhanuyasgas (2), is 
called Karana-para-tilaka, which shows, as I am told, 
how the corrected places of the stars are derived from 
one another. 

There is a book by Utpala the Kashmirian called 
Réhunrdkarana (7), 1.6. breaking the Karanas; and 
another called Karana-pdta, 1.6. killing the Karanas. 
Besides there is a book called Karana-ciddmani of 
which I do not know the author. 

There are more books of the same kind with other 
titles, ¢.g. the great Manisa, composed by Manu, and the 
commentary by Utpala; the small Mdnasa, an epitome 
of the former by Puficala (?), from the southern country ; 
Dasagitikd, by Aryabhata ; Arydshtusata, by the same; 
Lokdnanda, so called from the name of the author; Bhat- 
tild (?), so called from its author, the Brahman Bhattila. 
The books of this kind are nearly innumerable. 

As for astrological literature, each one of the follow- 


ing authors has composed a so-called Samhitd, viz. -— 
Mandavya. Balabhadra. 
Pariisara. Divyatattva. 
Garga. Varahamibira. 
Brahman. 


Sanmhitd means that which is collected, books containing 
something of everything, e.g. forewarnings relating to a 
journey derived from meteorological occurrences ; pro- 
phecies regarding the fate of dynasties; the knowledge 
of lucky and unlucky things; prophesying from the 
lines of the hand; interpretation of dreams, and taking 
auguries from the flight or cries of birds. For Hindu 
scholars believe in such things. It is the custom of 
their astronomers to propound in their Samhitis also 
the whole science of meteorology and cosmology. 

Each one of the following authors has composed a 


book, Jdtaka, z.e. book of nativities, viz. : 
Paraéara. Jivasgarman. 
Satya. Mau, the Greek, 


Manittha. 


On astrolo- 
gical litera- 
ture, the 
so-called 
Sambitas. 


The Jata- 
as, i.¢ 

books on 

nativities. 
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Varfhamihira has composed two Jaitakas, a small and 
a large one. The latter of these has been explained 
by Balabhadra, and the former I have translated into 
Arabic. Further, the Hindus have a large book on the 
science of the astrology of nativities called Sdrdvalt, 
2.e. the chosen one, similar to the Vazidaj (= Persian 
guztda Ὁ), composed by Kalyana-Varman, who gained 
high credit for his scientific works. But there is 
another book still larger than this, which comprehends 
the whole of astrological sciences, called Yavana, 1.6. 
belonging to the Greeks. 

Of Varahamihira there are several small books, eg. 
Shat-paticdsikd, fifty-six chapters on astrology; Hord- 
pafica-hotriya (?), on the same subject. 

Travelling is treated of in the book Yogaydtrd and 
the book Tikant(?)-ydtrd, marriage and marrying in the 
book Vivdha-patala, architecture in the book (lacuna). 

The art of taking auguries from the flight or cries 
of birds, and of the foretelling by means of piercing a 
needle into a book, is propounded in the work called 
Srudhava (Ὁ Srotavya), which exists in three different 
copies. Mahadeva is said to be the author of the first, 
Vimalabuddhi the author of the second, and Bangala the 
author of the third. Similar subjects are treated in the 
book Gidhdmana (Ὁ), 1.6. the knowledge of the un- 
known, composed by Buddha, the originator of the sect 
of the red robe-wearers, the Shamanians; and in the 
book Prasna Gidhdmana (?), 1.6. questions of the science 
of the unknown, composed by Utpala. 

Besides, there are Hindu scholars of whom we know 
the names, but not the title of any book of theirs, viz. :-— 


Pradyumna. Sarasvata. 
Saigahila (Syinkhala ἢ). Ptruvana (?). 
Divakara. : Devakirtti. 
Paréévara. Prithddaka-svAmin. 


Medicine belongs to the same class of sciences as 
astronomy, but there is this difference, that the latter 
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stands in close relation to the religion of the Hindus. 
They have a book called by the name of its author, 
1. Caraka, which they consider as the best of their 
whole literature on medicine. According to their belief, 
Caraka was a Rishi in the last Dvapara-yuga, when 
his name was Agnivega, but afterwards he was called 
Caraka, 1.e. the intelligent one, after the first elements 
of medicine had been laid down by certain Rishis, the 
children of Stira. These latter had received them from 
Indra, Indra from Aévin, one of the two physicians of 
the Devas, and A&vin had received them from Praja- 
pati, ὁ.6. Brahman, the first father. This book has been 
translated into Arabic for the princes of the house of 
the Barmecides. 

The Hindus cultivate numerous other branches of 
science and literature, and have a nearly boundless 
literature. I, however, could not comprehend it with 
my knowledge. I wish I could translate the book 
Paficatantra, known among us as the book of Kalila 
and Dimna. It is far spread in various languages, in 
Persian, Hindi, and Arabic—in translations of people 
who are not free from the suspicion of having altered 
the text. For instance, ‘Abdallah Ibn Almukaffa has 
added in his Arabic version the chapter about Barzéya, 
with the intention of raising doubts in. the minds of 
people of feeble religious belief, and to gain and prepare 
them for the propagation of the doctrines of the Mani- 
cheeans. And if he is open to suspicion in so far as he 
has added something to the text which he had simply 
to translate, he is hardly free from suspicion in his 
capacity as translator. 


On Pafic: 
tantra, 
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NOTES ON HINDU METROLOGY, INTENDED TO FACILITATE 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF ALL KINDS OF MEASUORE- 
MENTS WHICH OCCUR IN THIS BOOK. 


CouUNTING is innate to man. The measure of a thing 
becomes known by its being compared with another 
thing which belongs to the same species and is assumed 
as a unit by general consent. Thereby the difference 
between the object and this standard becomes known. 

By weighing, people determine the amount of gravity 
of heavy bodies, when the tongue of the scales stands 
at right angles on the horizontal plane. Hindus want 
the scales very little, because their dirhams are deter- 
mined by number, not by weight, and their fractions, 
too, are simply counted as so-and-so many fulds. The 
coinage of both dirhams and fulds is different accord- 
ing to towns and districts, They weigh gold with the 
scales only when it is in its natural state or such as 
has been worked, 6.9. for ornaments, but not coined, 
They use as a weight of gold the surarna=1} tola. 
They use the ¢ola as frequently as we use the mithkdi. 
According to what I have been able to learn from them, 
it corresponds to three of our dirhams, of which 10 
equal 7 mithkdl. 

Therefore 1 tola= 25 of our mithkdl. 

The greatest fraction of a tola is ys, called mdsha. 
Therefore 16 mdsha = 1 suvarna. 
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Further, 


I mdsha = 4 andt (eranda), ie. the seed of a tree 
called Gaura. 

randt = 4 yava. 

1 yava = 6 kald. 

tkald = 4 pdda. 

I pida = 4 mdrt (1). 


Arranged differently we have— 


I suvarna = 16 mdsha = 64 andt = 256 yava = 1600kalé = 
6400 pdda = 25,600 mdrt (1). 

Six mdshas are called 1 drankshana. If you ask 
them about this weight, they will tell you that 2 drank- 
shana = 1 mitthkdl. But this is a mistake; for I 
mithkdl=58 mdsha. The relation between a drank- 
shana and a mithkdl is as 20 to 21, and therefore I 
adrankshana τι τοῖς mithkdl. ΤΕ, therefore, a man gives 
the answer which we have just mentioned, he seems to 
have in mind the notion of a mithkdl as a weight which 
does not much differ from a drankshana; but by 
doubling the amount, saying 2 drankshanas instead of 
I, he entirely spoils the comparison. 

Since the unit of measure is not a natural unit, Page 77- 
but a conventional one assumed by general consent, it 
admits of both practical and imaginary division. Its 
subdivisions or fractions are different in different places 
at one and the same time, and at different periods 
in one and the same country. Their names, too, are 
different according to places and times; changes which 
are produced either by the organic development of lan- 
guages or by accident. 

A man from the neighbourhood of Somanath told me 
that their mithkdl is equal to ours; that 


Imithkdl = 8 ruvu. 
I ruvu = 2 pili. 
I pali = 16 yava, t.e. barley-corn. 


Accordingly 1 mithkdl = ὃ ruvu = 16 pdli_ = 256 yava. 


This comparison shows that the man was mistaken 
VOL. I. L 
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in comparing the two mithkdls; that what he called 
mithkdls is in reality the ¢ola, and that he calls the 
ndsha by a different name, viz. ruvu. 
Vardhami- If the Hindus wish to be particularly painstaking in 
weight, these things, they give the following scale, based on the 
measurements which Vardhamihira prescribes for the 
constructiou of idols :— 


I renu or particle of dust -= 1 raja. 
8 raja = 1 bdldgra, t.e. the end of a hair. 


8 bdldyra - 1 likhyd, i.e. the egg of ἃ louse. 
8 likhyd = I ydkd, 1.6. a louse. 
8 yakd = I yava, t.e. a barley-corn. 


Hence, Varihamihira goes on to enumerate the measures 
for distances. His measures of weight are the same as 
those which we have already mentioned. He says: 


4 yava = 1 andi. 

4 andt = 1 mdsha. 

16 mdsha = I suvarna, t.e. gold. 
4 suvarna = 1 pala. 


The measures of dry substances are the following :— 


4 pula = I kudava. 
4 kudava = 1 prastha. 
4 prastha = 1 ddhaka. 


The measures of liquid substances are the following: — 


8 pala = τ kudava. 

8 kudava = τ prastha. 

4prastha = 1 adhaka. 

4 ddhaka = 1 drona. 
Weights The following weights occur in the book Caraka. I 
the book” = give them here according to the Arabic translation, as 
a I have not received them from the Hindus vivd voce. 


The Arabic copy seems to be corrupt, like all other 
books of this kind which I know. Such corruption 
must of necessity occur in our Arabic writing, more 
particularly at a period like ours, when people care 
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so little about the correctness of what they copy. 
= Atreya Bays : 

6 particles of dust 

6 marter 

8 mustard-seeds 

2 red rice-corns 

2 peas 
And 1 andt is equal to ἃ ddnak, according to the 
scale by which 7 ddnak are equal to one dirham. 
Further : 


I marici. 

1 mustard-seed (rdjikd). 
I red rice-corn. 

I pea. 

I andt. 


1] 


hou tl 


4 andi = I mdsha. 
Smdsha = 1 cana (1). 

I karsha or suvarna of the 
ae = weight of 2 dirhams. 
4 suvarna = 1 pala. 

4 palu = 1 kuduva. 
4 kudava = 1 prasthu. 
4 prastha = 1 adhaka. 
4 ddhuka = 1 drona. 
2drona = 1 sdrpa. 

2 ἑἕῶγρα == 1 jand (1). 


The weight pa/a is much used in all the business 
dealings of the Hindus, but it is different for different 
wares and in different provinces. According to some, 
1 pala = τὶς mand; according to others, 1 pala = 14 
mithkdl » but the mand is not equal to 210 mithkdl. 
According to others, 1 pala = 16 mithkdl, but the 
mand is not equal to 240 mithkdl. According to others, 
1 pala = 15 dirham, but the mand is not equal to 225 
dirham. In reality, however, the relation between the 
pala and the mand is different. 


Further, Atreya says: ‘1 ddhaka = 64 pala = 128 Page 78 


dirham = τ ratl. But if the andé is equal to 4 ddnak, 
one swvarna contains 64 andi, and then a dirham has 
32 andt, which, as each andi is equal to ἃ ddnak, are 
equal to 4 ddnak. The double amount of it is 14 dir- 
ham” (sic). 

Such are the results when people, instead of trans- 
lating, indulge in wild conjecture and mingle together 
different theories in an uncritical manner. 


Various 
authors on 
weights, 


The Hindu 
balance. 
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As regards the first theory, resting on the assumption 
of one suvarna being equal to three of our dirhams, 
people in general agree in this—that 


I suvarna = } pala. 


1 pala = 12 dirham. 
1 pala = gk mand. 
Imaund = 180 dirhum. 


This leads me to think that 1 swvarna is equal to 3 
of our mithkdl, not to 3 of our dirham. 

Varahamihira says in another place of his Samhita: 

“ Make a round vase of the diameter and height of 
one yard, and then expose it to the rain until it ceases. 
All the water that has been collected in it of the weight 
of 200 dirham is, if taken fourfold, equal to 1 ddhaka.” 

This, however, is only an approximate statement, 
because, as we have above mentioned in his own words, 
1 ddhaka is equal to 768 either dirham, as they say, or 
mithkdl, as I suppose. 

SripAla relates, on the authority of Varahamihira, that 
50 pala=256 dirham=1 ddhaka. But he is mistaken, 
for here the number 256 does not mean dirhams, but the 
number of the suvarna contained in one ddhaka,. And the 
number of pala contained in 1 ddhaka is 64, not 50. 

As I have been told, Jivasarman gives the following 
detailed account of these weights : 


4pala = 1 kudava, 
4 kudava = 1 prastha. 
4 prastha = 1 ddhaka. 
4 ddhaka = 1 drona. 
20drona = 1 khért. 


The reader must know that 16 mdsha are 1 suvarna, 
but in weighing wheat or barley they reckon 4 suvarna 
=I pala, and in weighing water and oil they reckon 8 
suvarna=1 pala. 

The balances with which the Hindus weigh things 
are xapwriwves, of which the weights are immovable, 
whilst the scales move on certain marks and lines. 
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Therefore the balance is called tu/d. The first lines 
mean the units of the weight from 1 to 5, and farther 
on to 10; the following lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, 
30, &c. With regard to the cause of this arrangement 
they relate the following saying of Vasudeva :— 

41 will not kill Sisupala, the son of my aunt, if he 
has not committed a crime, but will pardon him wntil 
ten, and then 1 shall call him to account.”’ 

We shall relate this story on a later opportunity. 

Alfazari uses in his astronomical handbook the word 
pala for day-minutes (7.e. sixtieth parts of a day). Ihave 
not found this use anywhere in Hindu literature, but 
they use the word to denote a correction in a mathe- 
matical sense. 

The Hindus have a weight called bhidra, which is 
mentioned in the books about the conquest of Sindh. 
It is equal to 2000 pala ; for they explain it by 100 x 
20 pala, and as nearly equal to the weight of an ox. 

This is all I have lighted on as regards Hindu 
weights. 

By measuring (with dry measures) people determine 
the body and the bulk of a thing, if it fills up a certain 
measure which has been gauged as containing a certain 
quantity of it, it being understood that the way in 
which the things are laid out in the measure, the way 
in which their surface is determined, and the way in 
which, on the whole, they are arranged within the 
measure, are in every case identical. If two objects 
which are to be weighed belong to the same species, 
they then prove to be equal, not only in bulk, but also 
in weight; butif they do not belong to the same species, 
their bodily extent is equal, but not their weight. 

They have a measure called dbést (? sibi), which is 
mentioned by every man from Kanauj and Somanath. 
According to the people of Kanauj— 


4 bist = 1 prastha. 
+ btet = 1 kudava. 


Dr 
measures 
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According to the people of Somanith— 


16 bist -- 1 pani. 
12 pantt = I mora. 


According to another theory— 


12 bist == 1 kalast. 
4 bist = = 1 mana. 

From the same source I learnt that a mdna of wheat 
is nearly equal to 5 mand. Therefore 1 bist (Ὁ) is 
equal to 20 mand. The dfs¢ corresponds to the Khwa- 
rizmian measure sukikh, according to old style, whilst 
the kalasi corresponds to the Khwarizmian σῶν, for 
1 ghir = 12 sukhkh. 

Messuresof  Mensuration is the determination of distances by 

Gistances. Jines and of superficies by planes. A plane ought to 
be measured by part of a plane, but the mensuration 
by means of lines effects the same purpose, as lines 
determine the limits of planes. When, in quoting 
Varahamihira, we had come so far as to determine the 
weight of a barley-corn (p. 162), we made a digression 
into an exposition of weights, where we used his 
authority about gravity, and now we shall return to 
him and consult him about distances. He says— 


8 barley-corns put together = 1 azgula, t.e. finger. 


4 fingers = I rdma (1), t.e. the fist. 

24 fingers = 1 hafttha, t.e. yard, also called dasta 
4 yards = I dhanu, t.¢e. arc = a fathom. 

40 arcs = 1 nalva. 

25 nalva = I krosa. 


Hence it follows that 1 kroh = 4000 yards; and as 
our mile has just so many yards, 1 mile=1 kroh. 
Pulisa the Greek also mentions in his Siddhanta that 
1 kroh = 4000 yards. 

The yard is equal to 2 mikyds or 24 fingers; for the 
Hindus determine the Sanku, 1.6. mikyds, by idol-fingers, 
They do not call the twelfth part of a mikydsa finger 
in general, as we do, but their mikyds is always a span. 
The span, ὑ.6. the distance between the ends of the 
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thumb and the small finger at their widest possible 
stretching, is called vitasti and also kishku. Ὁ 

The distance between the ends of the fourth or ring- 
finger and the thumb, both being stretched out, is called 
gokarna. 

The distance between the ends of the index-finger 
and of the thumb is called karubha, and is reckoned as 
equal to two-thirds of a span. 

The distance between the tops of the middle finger 
and of the thumb is called ¢té/a. The Hindus maintain 
that the height of a man is eight times his ¢dla, whether 
he be tall or small; as people say with regard to the 
foot, that it is one-seventh of the height of a man. 

Regarding the construction of idols, the book Sam/itd 
says :— 

‘“‘The breadth of the palm has been determined as 6, 
the length as 7; the length of the middle finger as 5, 
that of the fourth finger as the same ; that of the index- 
finger as the same minus ἃ (1.6. 43); that of the small 
finger as the same minus } (1.6. 34); that of the thumb 
as equal to two-thirds of the length of the middle finger 
(2.¢. 31), so that the two last fingers are of equal length.” 

By the measurements and numbers of this passage, 
the author means idol-fingers. 

After the measure of the kroga has been fixed and 
found to be equal to our mile, the reader must learn 
that they have a measure of distances, called yojana, 
which is equal to 8 miles or to 32,000 yards. Perhaps 
somebody might believe that 1 kroh is = } farsakh, 
and maintain that the farsakhs of the Hindus are 
16,000 yards long. But such is not the case. On 
the contrary, 1 kroh = ἃ yojana. In the terms of 
this measure, Alfaziri has determined the circumfer- 
ence of the earth in his astronomical handbook. He 
calls it yn, in the plural ’ajwdn. 

The elements of the calculations of the Hindus on 
the circumference of the circle rest on the assumption 
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that it is thrice its diameter. So the Matsya-Purdna 
says, after it has mentioned the diameters of the sun 
and moon in yojanas: “The circumference is thrice 
the diameter.” 

The Aditya-Purdna says, after it has mentioned the 
breadth of the Dvtpas, 1.6. the islands and of their 
surrounding seas: “The circumference is thrice the 
diameter.” 

The same occurs also in the Vdyu-Purdna. In later 
times, however, Hindus have become aware of the 
fraction following after the three wholes. According 
to Brahmagupta, the circumference is 3} times the 
diameter; but he finds this number by a method 
peculiar to himself. He says: “As the root of I0 
is nearly 34, the relation between the diameter and 
its circumference is like the relation between 1 and 
the root of 10.” Then he multiplies the diameter 
by itself, the product by 10, and of this product he 
takes the root. Then the circumference is solid, te. 
consists of integers, in the same way as the root of 
ten. This calculation, however, makes the fraction 
larger than it really is. Archimedes defined it to be 
something between }§ and ἐξ. Brahmagupta relates 
with regard to Aryabhata, criticising him, that he 
fixed the circumference as 3393 ; that he fixed the dia- 
meter in one place as 1080, in another place as 1050. 
According to the first statement, the relation between 
diameter and circumference would be like 1 : 34%. 
This fraction (3,5) 18 by 7, smaller than }. However, 
as regards the second statement, it contains no doubt a 
blunder in the text, not of the author; for according to 
the text, the relation would be like 1: 3} and some- 
thing over. 

Pulisa employs this relation in his calculations in 
the proportion of 1: 3 τσ εἶς. 

This fraction is here by so much smaller than one- 
seventh as it is according to Aryabhata, i.e. by yy. 
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The same relation is derived from the old theory, 
which Yakftb Ibn Tarik mentions in his book, Com- 
positio Sphwrarum, on the authority of his Hindu 
informant, viz. that the circumference of the zodiac 
is 1,256,640,000 yojana, and that its diameter is 
400,000,000 yojana. 

These numbers presuppose the relation between cir- 
cumference and diameter to be as I : 3 4%%§%545%%%Q.- 
These two numbers may be reduced by the common 
divisor of 360,000. Thereby we get 177 as numerator 
and 1250 as denominator. And this is the fraction 
(755) which Pulisa has adopted. 


( 170 ) 
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NOTES ON THE WRITING OF THE HINDUS, ON THEIR 
ARITHMETIC AND RELATED SUBJECTS, AND ON CER- 
Page 81. TAIN STRANGE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THEIRS. 


On various ‘THE tongue communicates the thought of the speaker 

kinds of . . 

writing to the hearer. Its action has therefore, as it were, ἃ 
momentary life only, and it would have been impos- 
sible to deliver by oral tradition the accounts of the 
events of the past to later generations, more particularly 
if they are separated from them by long periods of 
time. This has become possible only by a new dis- 
covery of the human mind, by the art of writing, which 
spreads news over space as the winds spread, and over 
time as the spirits of the deceased spread. Praise 
therefore be unto Him who has arranged creation and 
created everything for the best! 

The Hindus are not in the habit of writing on hides, 
like the Greeks in ancient times. Socrates, on being 
asked why he did not compose books, gave this reply : 
“1 do not transfer knowledge from the living hearts of 
men to the dead hides of sheep.” Muslims, too, used 
in the early times of Islam to write on hides, 6... the 
treaty between the Prophet and the Jews of Khaibar 
and his letter to Kisra. The copies of the Koran were 
written on the hides of gazelles, as are still nowadays 
the copies of the Thora. There occurs this passage in 
the Koran (Sfra vi. 91): “They make it kard{ts,” 1.6. 
τομάρι. The kirfds (or charta) is made in Hgypt, 
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being cut out of the papyrus stalk. Written on this 
material, the orders of the Khalifs went out into all the 
world until shortly before our time. Papyrus has this 
advantage over vellum, that you can neither rub ont 
nor change anything on it, because thereby it would be 
destroyed. It was in China that paper was first manu- 
factured. Chinese prisoners introduced the fabrication 
of paper into Samarkand, and thereupon it was made 
in various places, so as to meet the existing want. 

The Hindus have in the south of their country a 
slender tree like the date and cocoa-nut palms, bearing 
edible fruits and leaves of the length of one yard, and 
as broad as three fingers one put beside the other. 
They call these leaves tdrt (tdla or tdr=Borassus fla- 
belitformis), and write on them. They bind a book of 
these leaves together by a cord on which they are 
arranged, the cord going through all the leaves by a 
hole in the middle of each. 

In Central and Northern India people use the bark of 
the ἐς tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for 
bows. It is called bhidrja. They take a piece one yard 
long and as broad as the outstretched fingers of the 
hand, or somewhat less, and prepare it in various ways. 
They oil and polish it so as to make it hard and smooth, 
and then they write on it. The proper order of the 
single leaves is marked by numbers. ‘The whole book 
is wrapped up in a piece of cloth and fastened between 
two tablets of the same size. Such a book is called 
putht (cf. pusta, pustaka). Their letters, and whatever 
else they have to write, they write on the bark of the 
ἐφ tree. 

As to the writing or alphabet of the Ilindus, we have 
already mentioned that it once had been lost and for- 
gotten ; that nobody cared for it, and that in conse- 
quence people became illiterate, sunken into gross 
ignorance, and entirely estranged from science. But 
then Vyfsa, the son of Paraéara, rediscovered their 
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alphabet of fifty letters by an inspiration of God. A 
letter is called akshara. 

Some people say that originally the number of their 
letters was less, and that it increased only by degrees. 
This is possible, or I should even say necessary. As for 
the Greek alphabet, a certain Aséhas (sic) had formed 
sixteen characters to perpetuate science about the time 
when the Israelites ruled over Egypt. Thereupon 
Kimush (810) and <Agenon (sic) brought them to the 
Greeks, By adding four new signs they obtained an 
alphabet of twenty letters. Later on, about the time 
when Socrates was poisoned, Simonides added four 
other signs, and so the Athenians at last had a complete 
alphabet of twenty-four letters, which happened during 
the reign of Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, the son of 
Artaxerxes, the son of Cyrus, according to the chrono- 
graphers of the West. 

The great number of the letters of the Hindu alpha- 
bet is explained, firstly, by the fact that they express 
every letter by a separate sign if it is followed by a 
vowel or a diphthong or a hamza (visarga), or a small 
extension of the sound beyond the measure of the 
vowel; and, secondly, by the fact that they have con- 
sonants which are not found together in any other 
language, though they may be found scattered through 
different languages—sounds of such a nature that our 
tongues, not being familiar with them, can scarcely pro- 
nounce them, and that our ears are frequently not able 
to distinguish between many a cognate pair of them. 

The Hindus write from the left to the right like the 
Greeks. They do not write on the basis of a line, 
above which the heads of the letters rise whilst their 
tails go down below, as in Arabic writing. On the 
contrary, their ground-line is above, a straight line 
above every single character, and from this line the 
letter hangs down and is written under it. Any sign 
above the line is nothing but a grammatical mark to 
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denote the pronunciation of the character above which 
it stands. 

The most generally known alphabet is called Siddha- 
mdtrikd, which is by some considered as originating 
from Kashmir, for the people of Kashmir use it. But 
it is also used in Varanasi. This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writing 
is used in Madhyadesga, 1.6. the middle country, the 
country all around Kanauj, which is also called Arya- 
varta. 

In Malava there is another alphabet called Mdgara, 
which differs from the former only in the shape of the 
characters. 

Next comes an alphabet called Ardhandgart, i.e. half- 
ndgara, so called because it is compounded of the 
former two. It is used in Bhitiya and some parts of 
Sindh. 

Other alphabets are the Malwdrt, used in Malwashan, 
in Southern Sind, towards the sea-coast ; the Saindhava, 
used in Bahmanwi or Almanstira; the Karndta, used in 
Karnitadesa, whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as Kannara; the Andhrt, used in 
Andhradeéga ; the Dirwart (Drdvidi), used in Dirwara- 
dea (Dravidadega); the Zdr?, used in Laradega (Lita- 
dega); the Gauri (Gaudt), used in Pirvadega, ze. the 
Eastern country ; the Bhaikshukt, used in Udunpir in 
Pirvadega, This last is the writing of Buddha. 

The Hindus begin their books with Om, the word of 
creation, as we begin them with “In the name of 
God.” The figure of the word om is C\y This figure 
does not consist of letters; it is simply an image 
invented to represent this word, which people use, 
believing that it will bring them a blessing, and 
meaning thereby a confession of the unity of God. 
Similar to this is the manner in which the Jews write 
the name of God, viz. by three Hebrew yods. In the 
Thora the word is written YHVH and pronounced 
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Adonai; sometimes they also say Yah. The word 
Adonai, which they pronounce, is not expressed in 
writing. 

The Hindus do not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation, as we use the Arabic letters in 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet. As in different parts 
of India the letters have different shapes, the numeral 
signs, too, which are called ania, differ. The numeral 
signs which we use are derived from the finest forms of 
the Hindu signs, Signs and figures are of no use if 
people do not know what they mean, but the people of 
Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books with 
figures which look like drawings or like the Chinese 
characters, the meaning of which can only be learned 
by a very long practice. However, they do not use 
them when reckoning in the sand. 

In arithmetic all nations agree that all the orders of 
numbers (6.9. one, ten, hundred, thousand) stand in a 
certain relation to the ten; that each order is the tenth 
part of the following and the tenfold of the preceding. 
I have studied the names of the orders of the numbers 
in various languages with all kinds of people with 
whom I have been in contact, and have found that no 
nation goes beyond the thousand. ‘The Arabs, too, stop 
with the thousand, which is certainly the most correct 
and the most natural thing to do. I have written a 
separate treatise on this subject. 

Those, however, who go beyond the thousand in their 
numeral system are the Hindus, at least in their 
arithmetical technical terms, which have been either 
freely invented or derived according to certain etymolo- 
gies, whilst in others both methods are blended together. 
They extend the names of the orders of numbers until 
the 18th order for religious reasons, the mathematicians 
being assisted by the grammarians with all kinds of 
etymologies. | 

The 18th order is called Pardrdha, i.e. the half of 
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heaven, or, more accurately, the half of that which is 
above. For if the Hindus construct periods of time out 
of Kalpas, the unit of this order is a day of God (1.6. a 
half nychthemeron). And as we do not know any body 
larger than heaven, half of it (pardrdha), as a half of 
the greatest body, has been compared with a half of the 
greatest day. By doubling it, by uniting night to day, 
we get the whole of the greatest day. There can be no 
doubt that the name Pardrdha is accounted for in this 
way, and that pardr means the whole of heaven. 
The following are the names of the eighteen orders of The eight- 


5 een orders 
numbers :— of numera- 
tion. 

1. καὶ. 10. Padma. 

2. Dasamn. 11. Kharva. 

4. Satun. 12. Nikharva. 

4. Sahasram. 13. Mahdépadma. 

5. Ayuta. 14. S’arku. 

6. Laksha. 15. Samudru. 

7. Prayuta. 16. Madhya. 

8. Kofi. 17. Antya. 

9. Nyurbuda. 18. Pardrdha. 


I shall now mention some of their differences of 
opinion relating to this system. 

Some Hindus maintain that there is a 19th order Variations 

beyond the Pardrdha, called Bhitri, and that this is the inthe” 
limit of reckoning. Butin reality reckoning is unlimited ; oie 
it has only a technical limit, which is conventionally 
adopted as the last of the orders of numbers. By the 
word reckoning in the sentence above they seem to mean 
nomenclature, as if they meant to say that the language 
has no name for any reckoning beyond the 19th order. 
It is known that the unit of this order, 7.¢. one bhdri, is 
equal to one-fifth of the greatest day, but on this subject 
they have no tradition. In their tradition there are 
only traces of combinations of the greatest day, as we 
shall hereafter explain. Therefore this 19th order 
is an addition of an artificial and hyper-accurate 
nature. 
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According to others, the limit of reckoning is kot ; 
and starting from oti the succession of the orders of 
numbers would be oft, thousands, hundreds, tenths; 
for the number of Devas is expressed in kétis, Ac- 
cording to their belief there are thirty-three otis of 
Devas, eleven of which belong to each of the three 
beings, Brahman, Nardyana, and Mahideva. 

The names of the orders beyond that of the 18th 
have been invented by the grammarians, as we have 
said already (p. 174). 

Further, we observe that the popular name of the 
5th order is Dasa sahasra, that of the 7th order, Dasa 
laksha ; for the two names which we have mentioned in 
the list above (Ayuta Prayuta) are rarely used. 

The book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura gives the 
following names of the orders from the ten till 10 
ΚΟΥ :-— 


Ayutan. Koti padma. 
Niyutam. Parapadma. 
Prayutan. 


Further, it is noteworthy that some people establish 
a kind of etymological relationship between the dif- 
ferent names; so they call the 6th order Niyuta, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the 5th, which is called 
Ayuta. Further, they call the 8th order Arbuda, 
according to the analogy of the oth, which is called 
Nyarbuda. 

There is ἃ similar relation between Ntkharva and 
Kharva, the names of the 12th and 11th orders, and 
between Sanku and Mahdsanku, the names of the 13th 
and 14th orders. According to this analogy Mahd- 
padma ought to follow immediately after Padma, but 
this latter is the name of the roth, the former the 
name of the 13th order. 

These are differences of theirs which can be traced 
back to certain reasons; but besides, there are many 
differences without any reason, which simply arise 
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from people dictating these names without observing 
any fixed order, or from the fact that they hate to 
avow their ignorance by a frank J do not know,—a 
word which is difficult to them in any connection 
whatsoever. 

The Pulisa-siddhdnia gives the following list of the 
orders of the numbers :— 


4. Sahasramn. 8. Kofi. 

5. Ayutan. 9. Arbudamn. 
6. Niyutan. 10. Kharvu. 
7. Prayutamn. 


The following order's, from the 11th till the 18th, are 
the same as those of the above-mentioned list. 

The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do. I have composed a treatise 
showing how far, possibly, the Hindus are ahead of us 
in this subject. We have already explained that the 
Hindus compose their books in Slokas. If, now, they 
wish, in their astronomical handbooks, to express some 
numbers of the various o7vde7s, they express them by 
words used to denote certain numbers either in one 
order alone or at the same time in two orders (eg. a 
word meaning either 20 or both 20 and 200). For 
each number they have appropriated, quite a great 
quantity of words. Hence, if one word does not suit 
the metre, you may easily exchange it for a synonym 
which suits. Brahmagupta says: “If you want to 
write one, express it by everything which is unique, as 
the earth, the moon ; two by everything which is double, 
as, 6.9. black and white ; three by everything which is 
threefold; the nought by heaven, the twelve by the 
names of the sun.” 

I have united in the following table all the ex- 
pressions for the numbers which I used to hear from 
them; for the knowledge of these things is most 


essential for deciphering their astronomical handbooks. 
VOL. I. M 
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Whenever I shall come to know all the meanings of 


-these words, I will add them, if God permits! 


o = édnya and kha, both mean- 
ing point. 
gagana, i.e. heaven. 
viyat, ἐ.6. heaven. 
dkdéa, t.e. heaven. 
ambara, t.e. heaven. 
abhra, t.e. heaven. 


1 = ddi, i.e. the beginning. 
sasin. 


urvard, dharani. 
pitamaha, 2.¢. 
father. 
candra, i.e. the moon. 
sttdirsu, i.e. the moon. 


the first 


ravicandra, 

locana, z.e. the two eyes. 

akshi. 

dasra. 

yamala. 

paksha, i.e. the two halves 
of a month, 

netra, t.e. the two eyes. 


3 = trikdla, i.e. the three parts 

of time. 

trijagat. 

trayan. 

pdvaka, vaisvdnara, da- 
hana, tapana, hutdéana, 
jvalana, agni, ἐ.6. fire. 

[triguna, ] 4.e. the three first 
forces. 

loka, i.e. the worlds, earth, 
heaven and hell. 

trikatu. 


4 = veda, t.e. their sacred code, 
because it has four parts. 


ell 
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samudra, sdgara, t.e. the 
sea. 

abdhi. 

dadhi. 

dif, i.e. the four cardinal 
points, 

jaldsaya. 

krita, 

sara. 

artha. 

indriya, 4e the 
senses. 

sdyaka, 
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five 


wy! 

vdna. 

bhita. 

ishu, 

Pdndava, t.e. the five royal 
brothers. 

patirin, mdrgana. 

rasa. 

anga. 

shat. 


e ) (2) te. the year, 


ritu (1). 

mdsdrdham. 

aga. 

mahidhara. 

parvata, t.¢. the moun- 
tains. 

saptan. 

naga, v.e. the mountains, 

adri. 

munt. 

vasu, ash{a. 

dhi, mazgula, 

gyaja, ndga. 

dantin. 

go, chidra. 

nanda, pavana. 

randhra, antura, 
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10 = dis, khendu. 14 = manu, the lords of the 
asd, Révana-siras. fourteen manvantaras. 
11 = Rudra, the destroyer of the | 15 = tithi, i.e. the lunar days in 
world. each half iuonth. 
Muhddeva, 1.6. the prince 16 = ash{i, ie A al bhitpu. 
of the angels. 17 = atyash i. 
fivara. 18 = dhriti. 
akshauhint, ice. the army | 19 = “ttdhriti. | 
Kuru had. 20 = nakha, hriti. 
21 = utkriti. 
12 = strya, because there are | 4, — 
twelve suns. ee 
é 3.55 
dditya. ve 


arka, t.e. the sun. 
masa, bhdnu. 
sahasrdinsu. 


25 = tattva, 1... the twenty- 
five things, through the 
knowledge of which lib- 

13 = visva. eration is obtained. 


As far as I have seen and heard of the Hindus, they 
do not usually go beyond twenty-five with this kind 
of numerical notation. 

We shall now speak of certain strange manners and 
customs of the Hindus. The strangeness of a thing 
evidently rests on the fact that it occurs but rarely, and 
that we seldom have the opportunity of witnessing it. 
If such strangeness reaches a high degree, the thing 
becomes a curiosity, or even something like a miracle, 
which is no longer in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of nature, and which seems chimerical ae long as it has 
not been witnessed. Many Hindu customs differ from 
those of our country and of our time to such a degree 
as to appear to us simply monstrous, One might 
almost think that they had intentionally changed them 
into the opposite, for ow: customs do not resemble 
theirs, but are the very reverse; and if ever a custom of 
theirs resembles one of ov7's, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning. 

They do not cut any of the hair of the body. Originally 
they went naked in consequence of the heat, and by 
not cutting the hair of the head they intended to pre- 
vent sunstroke. 
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They divide the moustache into single plaits in 
order to preserve it. As regards their not cutting 
the hair of the genitals, they try to make people 
believe that the cutting of it incites to lust and 
increases carnal desire. Therefore such of them as 
feel a strong desire for cohabitation never cut the 
hair of the genitals. 

They let the nails grow long, glorying in their idle- 
ness, since they do not use them for any business or 
work, but only, while living a dolce far niente life, they 
scratch their heads with them and examine the hair for 
lice. 

The Hindus eat singly, one by one, on a tablecloth 
of dung. They do not make use of the remainder of a 
meal, and the plates from which they have eaten are 
thrown away if they are earthen. 

They have red teeth in consequence of chewing areca- 
nuts with betel-leaves and chalk. ; 

They drink wine before having eaten anything, then 
they take their meal. They sip the stall of cows, but 
they do not eat their meat. ΄ 

They beat the cymbals with a stick. 

They use turbans for trousers. Those who want little 
dress are content to dress in arag of two fingers’ breadth, 
which they bind over their loins with two cords; but 
those who like much dress, wear trousers lined with 
so much cotton as would suffice to make a number of 
counterpanes and saddle-rugs. These trousers have no 
(visible) openings, and they are so huge that the feet 
are not visible. The string by which the trousers are 
fastened is at the back. 

Their giddy (a piece of dress covering the head 
and the upper part of breast and neck) is similar to 
the trousers, being also fastened at the back by 
buttons, 

The lappets of the kurtakas (short shirts from the 
shoulders to the middle of the body with sleeves, a 
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female dress) have slashes both on the right and left 
sides. 

They keep the shoes tight till they begin to put 
them on. They are turned down from the calf before 
walking (?). 

In washing they begin with the feet, and then wash 
the face. They wash themselves before cohabiting with 
their wives. 

Ceeunt stantes velut palus vitis, dum malicres ab vmo 
sursum moventur velut occupate: ὧν arando, maritus vero 
plane ottosus manet. 

On festive days they besmear their bodies with dung 
instead of perfumes. 

The men wear articles of female dress; they use 
cosmetics, wear earrings, arm-rings, golden seal-rings on 
the ring-finger as well as on the toes of the feet. 

Miseret eos catamits et viri qui rebus venerers frur non 
potest pushandila dicti, qui penem bucca devorans semen 
elicit sorbendum. 

In cacando faciem vertunt versus maurum retegentes 
pudenda ut videantur a pretereuntibus. 

Sacra faciunt virilibus linga dictis, gua est imago 
vercirt Mahadeva. 

They ride without a saddle, but if they put on a 
saddle, they mount the horse from its right side. In 
travelling they like to have somebody riding behind 
them. 

They fasten the Aufhdra, 1.c. the dagger, at the waist 
on the right side. 

They wear a girdle called yajnopavita, passing from 
the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 

In all consultations and emergencies they take the Page 90. 
advice of the women. 

When a child is born people show particular atten- 
tion to the man, not to the woman. 

Of two children they give the preference to the 
younger, particularly in the eastern parts of the country; 
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for they maintain that the elder owes his birth to pre- 
dominant lust, whilst the younger owes his origin to 
mature reflection and a calm proceeding. 

In shaking hands they grasp the hand of a man from 
the convex side. 

They do not ask permission to enter a house, but 
when they leave it they ask permission to do so. 

In their meetings they sit cross-legged. 

They spit out and blow their noses without any 
respect for the elder ones present, and they crack their 
lice before them. They consider the crepitus ventris as 
a good omen, sneezing as a bad omen. 

They consider as unclean the weaver, but as clean 
the cupper and the flayer, who kills dying animals for 
money either by drowning or by burning. 

They use black tablets for the children in the schools, 
and write upon them along the long side, not the broad 
side, writing with a white material from the left to the 
right. One would think that the author of the follow- 
ing verses had meant the Hindus :— 


‘* How many a writer uses paper as black as charcoal, 
Whilst his pen writes on it with white colour. 
By writing he places a bright day in a dark night, 
Weaving like a weaver, but without adding a woof.” 


They write the title of a book at the end of it, not at 
the beginning. 

They magnify the nouns of their language by giving 
them the feminine gender, as the Arabs magnify them 
by the diminutive form. 

If one of them hands over a thing to another, he 
expects that it should be thrown to him as we throw a 
thing to the dogs. 

If two men play at Nard (backgammon), a third 
one throws the dice between them. 

They like the juice which flows over the cheeks of 
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the rutting elephant, which in reality has the most 
horrid smell. 

In playing chess they move the elephant straight on, on the 
not to the other sides, one square at a time, like the chess” 
pawn, and to the four corners algo one square at a time, 
like the queen (jirzdn). ‘They say that these five squares 
(1.6. the one straight forward and the others at the 
corners) are the places occupied by the trunk and the 
four feet of the elephant. 

They play chess—four persons at a time—with a 
pair of dice. Their arrangement of the figures on the 
chess-board is the following :— 


Ἢ ΝΥ Horse, | Elophant.| King. ᾿ Pawn. Tower. 


eens ES 
—— | eres | aS | AK | — Reem | “Rel Acnenteree 


Pawn. Pawn. Pawn. Pawn. Pawn. Horse, 


---.-.-...--.- aes ..]ὄ --- τ .---- ---Ἡ-.«-ε-Ἡο’.--Ἢ-.... 


Klepbant.| Pawn. 


Horse, | Pawn. Pawn. Pawn. Pawn. | Pawn. 


— re -----,...Ἅ...ὕ0θὸ0.....ὄ 


Tower. | Pawn. King. |Elephant.| Horse. | Tower. | 
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As this kind of chess is not known among us, I shall 
here explain what I know of it. 

The four persons playing together sit so as to form a 
square round a chess-board, and throw the two dice 
alternately. Of the numbers of the dice the five and 
six are blank (te. do not count as such). In that 
case, if the dice show five or six, the player takes one 
instead of the five, and four instead of the six, because 
the figures of these two numerals are drawn in the 
following manner :— 


6 5 
4 3 2 1 


so as to exhibit a certain likeness of form to 4 and I, 
viz. in the Indian signs. 

The name Shdh or king applies here to the queen 
(jiredn). 

Each number of the dice causes a move of one of the 
figures. 

The 1 moves either the pawn or the king. Their 
moves are the same as in the common chess, The king 
may be taken, but is not required to leave his place. 

The 2 moves the tower (rukh). It moves to the third 
square in the direction of the diagonal, as the elephant 
moves in our chess. 

The 3 moves the horse. Its move is the generally 
known one to the third square in oblique direction. 

The 4 moves the elephant. It moves in a straight 
line, as the tower does in our chess, unless it be pre- 
vented from moving on. If this is the case, as some- 
times happens, one of the dice removes the obstacle, 
and enables it to move on. Its smallest move is one 
square, the greatest fifteen squares, because the dice 
sometimes show two 4, or two 6, or a 4 δ ἃ 6. In 
consequence of one of these numbers, the elephant 
moves along the whole side of the margin on the chess- 
board ; in consequence of the other number, it moves 
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along the other side on the other margin of the board, 
in case there is no impediment in its way. In con- 
sequence of these two numbers, the elephant, in the 
course of his moves, occupies the two ends of the 
diagonal. 

The pieces have certain values, according to which 
the player gets his share of the stake, for the pieces are 
taken and pass into the hands of the player. The value 
of the king is 5, that of the elephant 4, of the horse 3, of 
the tower 2, and of the pawn 1. He who takes a king 
gets 5. For two kings he gets 10, for three kings 15, 
if the winner is no longer in possession of his own king. 
But if he has still his own king, and takes all three 
kings, he gets 54, a number which represents a pro- 
gression based on general consent, not on an algebraic 
principle. 

If the Hindus claim to differ from us, and to be 
something better than we, as we on our side, of course, 
do vice versd, we might settle the question by an ex- 
periment to be made with their boys. I never knew a 
Hindu boy who had only recently come into Muham- 
madan territory who was not thoroughly versed in the 
manners and customs of the people, but at the same 
time he would place the shoes before his master in a 
wrong order, the right one to the left foot,;and vice versd ; 
he would, in folding, turn his master’s garments inside 
out, and spread the carpets so that the under part is 
uppermost, and more of the kind. All of which is a 
consequence of the innate perversity of the Hindu 
nature. 

However, I must not reproach the Hindus only with 
their heathen practices, for the heathen Arabs too com- 
mitted crimes and obscenities. They cohabited with 
menstruating and pregnant women ; several men agreed 
to cohabit with the same woman in the same period of 
menstruation ; they adopted the children of others, of 
their guests, of the lover of their daughter, not to men- 
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tion that in some kinds of their worship they whistled | 
on their fingers and clapped with their hands, and that 
they ate unclean and dead animals. Islam has abolished 
all those things among the Arabs, as it has also abolished 
them in those parts of India the people of which have 
become Muhammadans. Thanks be unto God! 
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ON HINDU SCIENCES WHICH PREY ON THE 
IGNORANCE OF PEOPLE 


We understand by witchcraft, making by some kind of 
delusion a thing appear to the senses as something dif- 
ferent from what it is in reality. Taken in this sense, 
it is far spread among people. Understood, however, 
as common people understand it, as the producing of 
something which is impossible, it is a thing which 
does not lie within the limits of reality. For as that 
which is impossible cannot be produced, the whole affair 
is nothing but a gross deception. Therefore witch- 
craft in this sense has nothing whatever to do with 
science. 

One of the species of witchcraft is alchemy, though 
it is generally not called by this name. But if a man 
takes a bit of cotton and makes it appear as a bit of 
gold, what would you call this but a piece of witch- 
craft? It is quite the same as if he were to take a bit 
of silver and make it appear as gold, only with this 
difference, that the latter is a generally-known process, 
i.e. the gilding of silver, the former is not. 

The Hindus do not pay particular attention to al- 
chemy, but no nation is entirely free from it, and one 
nation has more bias for it than another, which must 
not be construed as proving intelligence or ignorance ; 
for we find that many intelligent people are entirely 
given to alchemy, whilst ignorant people ridicule the 
art and its adepts. Those intelligent people, though 
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boisterously exulting over their make-believe science, 
are not to be blamed for occupying themselves with 
alchemy, for their motive is simply excessive eagerness 
for acquiring fortune and foravoiding misfortune, Once 
ἃ sage was asked why scholars always flock to the doors 
of the rich, whilst the rich are not inclined to call at 
the doors of scholars. ‘‘The scholars,” he answered, 
“are well aware of the use of money, but the rich 
are ignorant of the nobility of science.” On the other 
hand, ignorant people are not to be praised, although 
they behave quite quietly, simply because they abstain 
from alchemy, for their motives are objectionable ones, 
rather practical results of innate ignorance and stupidity 
than anything else. 

The adepts in this art try to keep it concealed, and 
shrink back from intercourse with those who do not 
belong to them. Therefore I have not been able to 
learn from the Hindus which methods they follow in 
this science, and what element they principally use, 
whether a mineral or an animal or a vegetable one. I 
only heard them speaking of the process of sublimation, 
of calcination, of analysis, and of the waxing of talc, 
which they call in their language ¢d/aka, and so I guess 
that they incline towards the mineralogical method of 
alchemy. 

They have a science similar to alchemy which is 


ofRasdyana- qyite peculiar to them. They call it Rasdyana, a word 


a 


composed with rasa, 1.6. gold. It means an art which 
is restricted to certain operations, drugs, and compound 
medicines, most of which are taken from plants. Its 
principles restore the health of those who were ill 
beyond hope, and give back youth to fading old age, so 
that people become again what they were in the age 
near puberty; white hair becomes black again, the 
keenness of the senses is restored as well as the capa- 
city for juvenile agility, and even for cohabitation, and 
the life of people in this world is even extended to a 
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long period. And why not? Have we not already 
mentioned on the authority of Patajijali (v. p. 88) that 
one of the methods leading to liberation is Rasdyana ? 
What man would hear this, being inclined to take it 
for truth, and not dart off into foolish joy and not 
honour the master of such a wonderful art by popping 
the choicest bit of his meal into his mouth ? 

A famous representative of this art was Nigirjuna, a 
native of the fort Daihak, near Somanith. He excelled 
in it, and composed a book which contains the sub- 
stance of the whole literature on this subject, and is 
very rare. He lived nearly a hundred years before our 
time. 

In the time of the King Vikramiiditya, of whose era 
we shall speak hereafter, there lived in the city of 
Ujain a man of the name of Vyidi, who had turned 
his whole attention to this science, and had ruined on 
account of it both his life and property, but all his 
zeal did not even avail him so much as to help him to 
things which, under ordinary circumstances, are easily 
obtained. Becoming restricted in his means, he con- 
ceived a disgust to that which had been the object of 
all his exertions, and sat down on the bank of a river 
sighing, sorrowful, and despairing. He held in his 
hand his pharmacopeia, from which he wsed to take the 
prescriptions for his medicines, but now he began to 
throw one leaf of it after the other into the water. A 
harlot happened to sit on the bank of the same river 
farther down, who, on seeing the leaves pass by, 
gathered them, and fished up some relating to Rasd- 
yana. Vyadi did not notice her till all the leaves of 
his book had gone. Then the woman came to him, 
asking why he had done so with his book, whereupon 
he answered, “‘ Because I have derived no advantage 
from it. I have not obtained what I ought to have 
obtained ; for its sake I have become bankrupt after 
having had great treasures, and now I am miserable 
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after having so long been in the hope of obtaining hap- 
piness.” The harlot spoke: ‘ Do not give up a pursuit 
in which you have spent your life; do not despair of the 
possibility of a thing which all sages before you have 
shown to be true. Perhaps the obstacle which prevents 
you from realising your plans is only of an accidental 
nature, which may perhaps be removed by an accident. 
1 have much solid cash. It is all yours that you may 
spend it on the realisation of your plans.” Thereupon 
Vyadi resumed his work. 

However, books of this kind are written in an 
enigmatic style. So he happened to misunderstand a 
word in the prescription of a medicine, which meant 
oil and human blood, both being required for it. It 
was written raktdmala, and he thought it meant red 
myrobalanon. When he used the medicine it had 
no effect whatsoever. Now he began to concoct the 
various drugs, but the flame touched his head and 
dried up his brain. Therefore he oiled himself with 
oil, pouring it in great quantity over his skull. One 
day he rose to step away from the fireplace for some 
business or other, but as there happened to be a peg 
projecting from the roof right above his head, he 
knocked his head against it, and the blood began to 
flow. On account of the pain which he felt, he looked 
downward, and in consequence some drops of blood 
mixed with oil dropped from the upper part of his skull 
into the caldron without his noticing it. When, then, 
the concocting process was finished and he and his wife 
besmeared themselves with the concoction in order to 
try it, they both flew up into the air. Vikramaditya on 
hearing of this affair left his castle, and proceeded to 
the market-place in order to see them with his own 
eyes. Then the man shouted to him, “ Open thy mouth 
for my saliva.” The king, however, being disgusted, did 
not do it, and so the saliva fell down near the door, 
and immediately the threshold was filled with gold. 
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VyAdi and the woman flew to any place they liked. 
He has composed famous books on thisscience. People 
say that both man and wife are still alive. 

A similar tale is the following:—In the city of 
Dhara, the capital of Malava, which is in our days ruled 
by Bhojadeva, there lies in the door of the Government- 
house an oblong piece of pure silver, in which the ont- 
lines of the limbs of a man are visible. Its origin is 
accounted for by the following story :—Once in olden 
times a man went to a king of theirs, bringing him a 
Rasdyana, the use of which would make him immortal, 
victorious, invincible, and capable of doing everything 
he desired. He asked the king to come alone to the 
place of their meeting, and the king gave orders to keep 
in readiness all the man required. 

The man began to boil the oil for several days, until 
at last it acquired consistency. ‘Then he spoke to the 
king: “Spring into it and I shall finish the process.” 
But the king, terrified at what he saw, had not the 
courage to dive into it. The man, on perceiving his 
cowardice, spoke to him: “If you have not sufficient 
courage, and will not do it for yourself, will you allow 
me myself to do it?’’ Whereupon the king answered, 
“Do as you like.” Now he produced several packets of 
drugs, and instructed him that when such and such 
symptoms should appear, he should throw upon him 
this or that packet. Then the man stepped forward to 
the caldron and threw himself into it, and at once he 
was dissolved and reduced into pulp. Now the king 
proceeded according to his instruction, but when he had 
nearly finished the process, and there remained only one 
packet that was not yet thrown into the mass, he began 
to be anxious, and to think what might happen to his 
realm, in case the man should return to life as an 
immortal, victorious, invincible person, as has above been 
mentioned. And so he thought it preferable not to 
throw the last packet into the mass. The consequence 
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was that the caldron became cold, and the dissolved 
man became consolidated in the shape of the said piece 
of silver. 

The Hindus tell a tale about Vallabha, the king of 
the city of Vallabhi, whose era we have mentioned in 
the proper chapter. 

Story ofthe A man of the rank of a Siddha asked a herdsman 

Riikaand With reference to a plant called Zhohar, of the species of 

Valabte, the Lactaria, from which milk flows when they are torn 
off, whether he had ever seen ZLactaria from which 
blood flows instead of milk. When the herdsman 
declared he had, he gave him some drink-money that 
he should show it to him, which he did. When the 
man now saw the plant, he set fire to it, and threw the 
dog of the herdsman into the flame. Enraged thereby, 
the herdsman caught the man, and did with him the 
same as he had done to his dog. Then he waited till 
the fire was extinguished, and found both the man and 
the dog, hut turned into gold. He took the dog with 
him, but left the man on the spot. 

Now some peasant happened to find it. He cut off 
8 finger, and went to a fruit-seller who was called 
Ranka, i.e. the poor, because he was an utter pauper, 
and evidently near bankruptcy. After the peasant had 
bought from him what he wanted, he returned to the 
golden man, and then he found that in the place where 
the cut off finger had been, a new finger had grown. 
He cut it off a second time, and bought again from the 
same fruit-seller all that he wanted. But when the 
frnit-seller asked him whence he had the finger, he was 
stupid enough to tell him. So Ranka went ont to the 
body of the Siddha, and brought it on a carriage to his 
house. He stayed in his old abode, but managed by 
degrees to buy the whole town. The king Vallabha 
desired to own the same town, and asked him to cede 
it to him for money, but Ranka declined. Being how- 
ever afraid of the king’s resentment, he fled to the lord 
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of Almansfira, made him presents of money, and asked 
him to help him by a naval force. The lord of Alman- 
sira complied with his desire, and assisted him. So he 
made a night-attack upon the king Vallabha, and killed 
him and his people, and degtroyed his town. People 
say that still in our time there are such traces left 
in that country as are found in places which were de- 
stroyed by an unexpected night-attack. 

The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for 
gold-making does not know any limit. If any one of 
them wanted to carry out a scheme of gold-making, 
and people advised him to kill a number of fine little 
children, the monster would not refrain from such a 
crime; he would throw them into the fire. If this 
precious science of Rasiyana were banished to the 
utmost limits of the world, where it is unattainable to 
anybody, it would be the best. 

According to the Eranian tradition, Isfandiy4d is said 
to have spoken when dying: ‘ Kitis had been given the 
power and the miraculous things mentioned in the Book 
of the Law. Finally he went to the mountain Kaf asa 
decrepit man, bent down by old age, but he returned 
thence as a lively youth of well-proportioned figure and 
full of force, having made the clouds his carriage, as God 
allowed him.” . 

As regards charms and incantations, the Hindus have 
a firm belief in them, and they, as a rule, are much in- 
clined towards them. The book which treats of those 
things is considered as a work of Garuda, a bird on 
which Narayana rode. Some people describe this bird 
in such a way as to indicate a Sifrid-bird and its doings. 
It is an enemy of fish, catching them. As a rule, 
animals have by nature an aversion to their opponents, 
and try to beware of them; here, however, there is an 
exception to this rule. For when this bird flutters 
above the water and swims on it, the fish rise from tho 
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deep to the surface, and make it easy to him to catch 
them, as if he had bound them by his spell. Others 
describe it with such characteristics as might indi- 
cate a stork. The Vdyu Purdna attributes to it a 
pale colour. On the whole, Garuda comes nearer to a 
stork than to a Sifrid, as the stork is by nature, like 
Garuda, a destroyer of snakes. 

Most of their charms are intended for tliose who have 
been bitten by serpents, Their excessive confidence in 
them is shown by this, which I heard a man say, that he 
had seen a dead man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent, but after the charm had been applied he had 
been restored to life, and remained alive, moving about 
like all others. 

Another man 1 heard as he told the following story : 
‘‘He had seen a man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent. A charm was applied, and in consequence he 
rose, spoke, made his will, showed where he had de- 
posited his treasures, and gave all necessary information 
about them. But when he inhaled the smell of a dish, 
he fell down dead, life being completely extinct.” 

It is a Hindu custom that when a man has been 
bitten by a venomous serpent, and they have no charmer 
at hand, they bind the bitten man on a bundle of reeds, 
and place on him a leaf on which is written a blessing 
for that person who will accidentally light upon him, 
and save him by a charm from destruction, 

I, for my part, do not know what I am to say about 
these things, since I do not believe in them. Once a 
man who had very little belief in reality, and much less 
in the tricks of jugglers, told me that he had been 
poisoned, and that people had sent him some Hindus 
possessing the knowledge of charms. They sang their 
charms before him, and this had a quieting effect upon 
him, and soon he felt that he became better and better, 
whilst they were drawing lines jn the air with their 
hands and with twigs. 
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I myself have witnessed that in hunting gazelles they 
caught them with the hand. One Hindu even went so 
far as to assert that he, without catching the gazelle, 
would drive it before him and lead it straight into the 
kitchen. This, however, rests, as I believe I have found 
out, simply on the device of slowly and constantly 
accustoming the animals to one and the same melody. 
Our people, too, practise the same when hunting the 
ibex, which is more wild even than the gazelle. When 
they see the animals resting, they begin to walk round 
them in a circle, singing one and the same melody so 
long until the animals are accustomed to it. Then 
they make the circle more and more narrow, till at last 
they come near enough to shoot at the animals which 
lie there in perfect rest. 

The shooters of Kati-birds have a custom of beating 
copper-vessels during the night with one and the same 
kind of beat, and they manage to catch them with the 
hand. If, however, the beat is changed, the birds fly 
off in all directions. 

All these things are peculiar customs which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with charms. Sometimes the 
Hindus are considered as sorcerers because of their 
playing with balls on raised beams or on tight ropes, 
but tricks of this kind are common to alk nations, 
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VARIOUS NOTES ON THEIR COUNTRY, THEIR RIVERS, AND 
THEIR OCEAN. ITINERARIES OF THE DISTANCES BE- 
TWEEN THEIR SEVERAL KINGDOMS, AND BETWEEN 
THE BOUNDARIES OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


Theinhabit- THE reader is to imagine the inhabitable world, ἡ 

able world Ξ 7 

andthe οἰκουμένη, 88 lying in the northern half of the earth, 
and more accurately in one-half of this half—z.e, in 
one of the quarters of the earth. It is surrounded by 
a sea, which both in west and east is called the compre- 
hending one; the Greeks call its western part near their 
country ὠκεανός. This sea separates the inhabitable 
world from whatever continents or inhabitable islands 
there may be beyend it, both towards west and east ; for 
it is not navigable on account of the darkness of the 
air and the thickness of the water, because there is 
no more any ‘road to be traced, and because the risk 
is enormous, whilst the profit is nothing. Therefore 
people of olden times have fixed marks both on the sea 
and its shores which are intended to deter from enter- 
ing it. 

The inhabitable world does not reach the north on 
account of the cold, except in cértain places where it 
penetrates into the north in the shape, as it were, of 
tongues and bays. In the south it reaches as far as 
the coast of the ocean, which in west and east 1s con- 
nected with the comprehending ocean. This southern 
ocean is navigable. It does not form the utmost 


southern limit of the inhabitable world, On the con- 
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trary, the latter stretches still more southward in the 
shape of large and small islands which fill the ocean. 
In this southern region land and water dispute with 
each other their position, so that in one place the con- 
tinent protrudes into the sea, whilst in another the sea 
penetrates deeply into the continent. 

The continent protrudes far into the sea in the west- 
ern half of the earth, and extends its shores far into 
the south. On the plains of this continent live the 
western negroes, whence the slaves are brought; and 
there are the Mountains of the Moon, and on them are 
the sources of the Nile. On its coast, and the islands 
before the coast, live the various tribes of the Zan}. 
There are several bays or gulfs which penetrate into 
the continent on this western half of the earth—the 
bay of Berberii, that of Klysma (the Red Sea), and that 
of Persia (the Persian Gulf); and between these gulfs 
the western continent protrudes more or less into the 
ocean. . ° 

In the eastern half of the earth the sea penetrates as 
deeply into the northern continent as the continent in 
the western half protrudes into the southern sea, and 
in many places it has formed bays and estuaries which 
run far into the continent—bays being parts of the sea, 
estuaries being the outlets of rivers towards the sea. 
This sea is mostly called from some island in it or 
from the coast which borders it. Here, however, we 
are concerned only with that part of the sea which 
is bordered by the continent of India, and therefore is 
called the Indian Ocean. 

As to the orographic configuration of the inhabitable 
world, imagine a range of towering mountains like the 
vertebree of a pine stretching through the middle lati- 
tude of the earth, and in longitude from east to west, 
passing through China, Tibet, the country of the Turks, 
Kabul, Badhakhshin, Tokbaristaén, Bamiyan, Elghér, 
Khburfsan, Media, Adharbaijin, Armenia, the Roman 
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Empire, the country of the Franks, and of the Jalalika 
(Gallicians). Long as this range is, it has also a con- 
siderable breadth, and, besides, many windings which 
enclose inhabited plains watered by streams which 
descend from the mountains both towards north and 
south. One of these plains is India, limited in the 
south by the above-mentioned Indian Ocean, and on 
all three other sides by the lofty mountains, the waters 
of which flow down to it. But if you have seen the 
soil of India with your own eyes and meditate on its 
nature—if you consider the rounded stones found in 
the earth however deeply you dig, stones that are huge 
near the mountains and where the rivers have a violent 
current; stones that are of smaller size at greater dis- 
tance from the mountains, and where the streams flow 
more slowly ; stones that appear pulverised in the shape 
of sand where the streams begin to stagnate near their 
mouths and near the sea—if you consider all this, you 
could scarcely help thinking that India has once been 
a sea which by degrees has been filled up by the allu- 
vium of the streams. 

The middle of India is the country round Kano} 
(Kanauj), which they call MadhyadeSa, 1.e. the middle 
of the realms. Itis the middle or centre from a geo- 
graphical point of view, in so far as it lies half way be- 
tween the sea and the mountains, in the midst between 
the hot and the cold provinces, and also between the 
eastern and western frontiers of India. But it is a 
political centre too, because in former times it was the 
residence of their most famous heroes and kings. 

The country of Sindh lies to the west of Kanoj. In 
marching from our country to Sindh we start from the 
country of Nimrdz, ὁ.6. the country of Sijistin, whilst 
marching to Hind or India proper we start from the 
side of Kfbul. This, however, is not the only possible 
road. You may march into India from all sides, sup- 
posing that you can remove the obstacles in the way. 
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In the mountains which form the frontier of India 
towards the west there are tribes of the Hindus, or of 
people near akin to them—rebellious savage races— 
which extend as far as the farthermost frontiers of 
the Hindu race. 

Kanoj lies to the west of the Ganges, a very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate since 
the capital has been transferred thence to the city of 
Bart, east of the Ganges. Between the two towns there 
is a distance of three to four days’ marches. 

As Kanoj (Kanydkubja) has become famous by the 
children of PAndn, the city of Mahdra (Aathurd) has 
become famous by Viisudeva. It lies east of the river 
Jaun (Yamund). The distance between Mahira and 
Kano] is 28 farsakh. 

Tanéshar (Sthdnésvara) lies between the two rivers to 
the north both of Kanoj and Mahfira, at a distance of 
nearly 80 farsakh from Kano}, and nearly 50 farsakh 
from Mahira. 

The river Ganges rises in the mountains which have 
already been mentioned. Its source is called Gangd- 
dvdra. Most of the other rivers of the country also rise 
in the same mountains, as we have already mentioned 
in the proper place. 

As for the distances between the various parts of 
India, those who have not themselves actually seen 
them must rely upon tradition ; but unfortunately it is 
of such a nature that already Ptolemy incessantly com- 
plains of its transmitters and their bias towards story- 
telling. Fortunately I have found out a certain rule 
by which to control their lies. The Hindus frequently 
estimate the burden an ox could bear at 2000 and 3000 
mand (which is infinitely more than an ox could carry 
‘at once). In consequence they are compelled to let the 
caravan make the same march to and fro during many 
days—in fact, so long until the ox has carried the 
whole load assigned to it from one end of the route to 
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the other, and then they reckon as the distance between 
the two places a march of such a number of days as the 
caravan has altogether spent in marching to and fro. 
It is only with the greatest exertion and caution that 
we can to some extent correct the statements of the 
Hindus. However, we could not make up our mind to 
suppress that which we know on account of that which 
we do not know. We ask the reader’s pardon where 
there is anything wrong, and now we continue. 
From A man marching from Kanoj to the south between 
Kanoj to ‘ . 
the Treeof the two rivers Jaun and Ganges passes the following 
(Aiiahs bud) well-known places :—Jajjamau, 12 farsakh from Kano}, 
cater each farsalh being equal to four miles or one kuréh; 
Pagogs.  Abhdpirt, 8 farsakh; Kuraha, 8 farsakh ; Barhamshil, 
8 farsakh ; the Tree of Praydga, 12 farsakh, the place 
where the water of the Jaun joins the Ganges, where 
the Hindus torment themselves with various kinds of 
tortures, which are described in the books about religious 
sects. The distance from Ῥγαγᾶρα to the place where 
the Ganges flows into the sea is 12 farsakh (sic). 
Other tracts of country extend from the Tree of 
Prayaga southward towards the coast. Arku-tirtha, 12 
farsakh from Prayadga; the realm Uwaryahdr, 40 far- 
sakh; Urdabishaw on the coast, 50 farsakh. 
Thence along the coast towards the east there are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur, first 
Daraur, 40 farsakh from Urdabishau; Kdnjt, 30 far- 
sakh ; Malaya, 40 farsakh ; Kank, 30 farsakh, which is 
the last of Jaur’s possessions in this direction. 
From Bat Marching from Bart along the Ganges on its eastern 
moun of Side, you pass the following stations :—Ayodaha (Ayo- 
the Ganges’ Ghya, Oudh), 25 farsakh from Bart; the famous Band- 
rash, 20 farsakh. 
Thence changing the direction, and marching east-’ 
ward instead of southward, you come to Sharwdr, 35 
farsakh from Banfrasi; Pdtaliputra, 20 farsakh ; 
Mungirt, 15 farsakh ; Janpa, 30 farsakh ; Digumpdr, 
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50 farsakh; Gangdsdyara, 30 farsakh, where the 
Ganges flows into the sea. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the east, you come to 
Bari, 10 farsakh ; Digum, 45 farsakh; the empire 
of Shilahat, 10 farsakh ; the town Bihat, 12 farsakh. 
Farther on the country to the right is called Tilwat, 
the inhabitants Tard, people of very black colour and 
flat-nosed like the Turks. Thence you come to the 
mountains of K4mri, which stretch away as far as the 
Sea. 

Opposite Tilwat the country to the left is the realm 
of Naipél. A man who had travelled in those countries 
gave me the following report :--- When in Tanwat, he 
left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Naipdl, a distance of 20 farsakh, most of 
which was ascending country. From Naipal he came 
to Bhéteshar in thirty days, a distance of nearly 80 
Jarsakh, in which there is more ascending than descend- 
ing country. And there is a water which is several 
times crossed on bridges consisting of planks tied with 
cords to two canes, which stretch from rock to rock, and 
are fastened to milestones constructed on either side. 
People carry the burdens on their shoulders over such 
a bridge, whilst below, at a depth of 100 yards, the water 
foams as white as snow, threatening to shatter the rocks. 
On the other side of the bridges, the burdens are trans- 
ported on the back of goats. My reporter told me that 
he had there seen gazelles with four eyes; that this was 
not an accidental misformation of nature, but that the 
whole species was of this nature. 

‘‘ Bhoteshar is the first frontier of Tibet. There the 
language changes as well as the costumes and the 
anthropological character οὗ" the people. Thence the 
distance to the top of the highest peak is 20 farsakh. 
From the height of this mountain, India appears as 
a black expanse below the mist, the mountains lying 
below this peak like small hills, and Tibet and China 
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appear as red. The descent towards Tibet and Chinais 
less than one farsakh.” 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-east, on the 
western side of the Ganges, you come to the realm of 
Jajahutt, 30 farsakh from Kanoj. The capital of the 
country is Kajdrdha. Between this town and Kanoj 
there are two of the most famous fortresses of India, 
Gwiliyar (Gwalior) and Kalanjar. Dahdla [—farsakh), 
a country the capital of which is Tiauri, and the ruler 
of which is now Gangeya. 

The realm of Kannakara, 20 farsakh. Apsir, Bana- 
vds, on the sea-coast. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-west, you 
come to Ast, 18 farsakh from Kanoj; Sahanyd, 17 far- 
sakh ; Jandrd, 18 farsakh; Rdjaurt, 15 farsakh; Bazdna, 
the capital of Guzarat, 20 farsakh. This town is called 
Ndrdyan by our people. After it had fallen into 
decay the inhabitants migrated to another place called 
Jadtira (?). 

The distance between Mahfra and Kanoj is the same 
as that between Kanoj and Bazina, viz. 28 farsakh. 
If a man travels from M&hfra to Ujain, he passes 
through villages which are only five farsakh and less dis- 
tant from each other. Atthe end of a march of 35 far- 
sakh, he comes to a large village called Didaht ; thence 
to Bimahir, 17 farsakh from Didahi; Bhdilsdn, § far- 
sakh, a place most famous among the Hindus. The 
name of the town is identical with that of the idol wor- 
shipped there. Thence to Ardin, 9 farsakh. The idol 
worshipped there is called Mahakdla. Dhdr, 7 farsakh. 

Marching from Bazéina southward, you come to Mai- 
wir, 25 farsakh from Bazina. This is a kingdom the 
capital of which is Jattaraur. From this town to 
Malava and its capital, Dhdr, the distance is 20 farsakh. 
The city of Ujain lies 7 farsakh to the east of Dhar. 

From Ujain to Bhailasin, which likewise belongs to 
Malava, the distance is 10 farsakh. 
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Marching from Dhar southward, you come to Bhiimi- 

hara, 20 farsakh from Dhar; Kand, 20 farsakh ; Namd- 
vur, on the banks of the Narmada (Nerbudda), 10 
farsakh ; Altspir, 20 farsakh ; Mandagir, on the banks 
of the river Gddavar, 60 farsakh. 
_ Again marching from Dhar southward, you come to 
the valley of Namiyya, 7 farsakh from Dhar; Mahratta- 
Désh, 18 farsakh ; the province of Kunkan, and its 
capital, Tana, on the sea-coast, 25 farsakh. 

People relate that in the plains of Kunkan, called 
Dénak, there lives an animal called sharava (Skyr. 
Sarabha). It has four feet, but also on the back it has 
something like four feet directed upwards. It has a 
small proboscis, but two big horns with which it attacks 
the elephant and cleaves it in two. It has the shape 
of a buffalo, but is larger than a gawnda (rhinoceros). 
According to popular tales, it sometimes rams some 
animal with its horns, raises it or part of it towards its 
back, so that it comes to lie between its upper feet. 
There it becomes a putrid mass of worms, which work 
their way into the back of the animal. In consequence 
it continually rubs itself against the trees, and finally 
it perishes. Of the same animal people relate that 
sometimes, when hearing the thunder, it takes it to be 
the voice of some animal. Immediately,it proceeds to 
attack this imaginary foe; in pursuing him it climbs 
up to the top of the mountain-peaks, and thence leaps 
towards him. Of course, it plunges into the depth and 
is dashed to pieces. 

The ganda exists in large numbers in India, more 
particularly about the Ganges. It is of the build of a 
buffalo, has a black scaly skin, and dewlaps hanging 
down under the chin. It has three yellow hoofs on 
each foot, the biggest one forward, the others on both 
sides. The tail is not long; the eyes lie low, farther 
down the cheek than is the case with all other animals. 
On the top of the nose there is a single horn which is 
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bent upwards. The Brahmins have the privilege of 
eating the flesh of the ganda. Ihave myself witnessed 
how an elephant coming across a young ganda was 
attacked by it. The ganda wounded with its horn a 
forefoot of the elephant, and threw it down on its face. 

I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or 
karkadann), but a man who had visited Sufala, in the 
country of the Negroes, told me that the kark, which 
the Negroes call impild, the horn of which furnishes the 
material for the handles of our knives, comes nearer 
this description than the rhinoceros. It has various 
colours. On the skull it has a conical horn, broad at 
the root, but not very high. The shaft of the horn (lit. 
its arrow) is black inside, and white everywhere else. 
On the front it has a second and longer horn of the 
same description, which becomes erect as soon as the 
animal wants to ram with it. It sharpens this horn 
against the rocks, so that it cuts and pierces. It has 
hoofs, and a hairy tail like the tail of an ass. 

There are crocodiles in the rivers of India as in the 
Nile, a fact which led simple Aljahiz, in his ignorance 
of the courses of the rivers and the configuration of the 
ocean, to think that the river of Muhrén (the river 
Sindh) was a branch of the Nile. Besides, there are 
other marvellqus animals in the rivers of India of the 
crocodile tribe, makara, curious kinds of fishes, and an 
animal like a leather-bag, which appears to the ships 
and plays in swimming. It is called burl (porpoise ὃ). 
I suppose it to be the dolphin or a kind of dolphin. 
People say that it has a hole on the head for taking 
breath like the dolphin. 

In the rivers of Southern India there is an animal 
called by various names, gréha, jalatantu, and tandud. 
It is thin, but very long. People say it spies and lies 
in wait for those who enter the water and stand in it, 
whether men or animals, and at once attacks them. 
First it circles round the prey at some distance, until 
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its length comes to an end. Then it draws itself 
together, and winds itself like a knot round the feet of 
the prey, which is thus thrown off its legs and perishes. 
A man who had seen the animal told me that it has 
the head of a dog, and a tail to which there are attached 
many long tentacles, which it winds round the prey, in 
case the latter is not weary enough. By means of these 
feelers it drags the prey towards the tail itself, and 
when once firmly encircled by the tail the animal is 
lost. 

After this digression we return to our subject. 

Marching from Bazina towards the south-west, you 
come to Anhilvdra, 60 farsakh from Bazana; Soma- 
ndth, on the sea-coast, 50 farsakh. 

Marching from Anhilvara southward, you come to 
Lardésh, to the two capitals of the country, Bihrdéj and 
Rihanjar, 42 farsakh from Anhilvira. Both are on the 
sea-coast to the east of Tana. 

Marching from Bazina towards the west, you come 
to Milian, 50 farsakh from Bazina; Bhatt, 15 farsakh. 

Marching from Bhati towards the south-west, you 
come to Arér, 15 farsakh from Bhatt, a township be- 
tween two arms of the Sindh River; Bamhanwd Alman- 
sura, 20 farsakh ; Léhardnt, at the mouth of the Sindh 
River, 30 farsakh. . 

Marching from Kanoj towards the north-north-west, 
you come to Shirshdraha, 50 farsakh from Kano]; 
Pinjaur, 18 farsakh, situated on the mountains, whilst 
opposite it in the plain there lies the city of Tanéshar ; 
Dahmdla, the capital of Jalandhar, at the foot of the 
mountains, 18 farsakh; Balldwar, 10 farsakh ; thence 
marching westward, you come to Ladda, 13 farsakh ; 
the fortress Rdjagirt, ὃ farsakh ; thence marching north- 
ward, you come to Kashmir, 25 farsakh. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the west, you come 
to Diydmau, 10 farsakh from Kanoj; Kutt, 10 farsakh ; 
ἀπῆν, 10 farsakh; Mérat, 10 farsakh; Panipat, το 
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farsakh. Between the latter two places flows the river 
Jaun ; Kawittal, 10 farsakh ; Sunndm, 10 farsakh. 

Thence marching towards the north-west, you come 
to Adittahaur, 9 farsakh ; Jajjantr, 6 farsakh ; Manda- 
hiktir, the capital of Lauhawur, east of the river Irawa, 
8 farsakh ; the river Candrdha, 12 farsakh; the river 
Jailam, west of the river Biyatta, 8 farsakh ; Waithind, 
the capital of Kandhar, west of the river Sindh, 20 
Jarsakh ; Purshdwar, 14 farsakh ; Dunpir, 15 farsakh ; 
Kabul, 12 farsakh; Ghazna, 17 farsakh. 

Notes about Kashmir lies on a plateau surrounded by high inac- 

Kavhinir. cessible mountains. The south and east of the country 
belong to the Hindus, the west to various kings, the 
Bolar-Shih and the Shugnén-Shah, and the more remote 
parts up to the frontiers of Badhakhshiin, to the Wakhan- 
Shah. The north and part of the east of the country 
belong to the Turks of Khoten and Tibet. The distance 
from the peak of Bhéteshar to Kashmir through Tibet 
amounts to nearly 300 farsakh. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they 
have no riding animals nor elephants. The noble 
among them ride in palankins called katt, carried on 
the shoulders of men. They are particularly anxious 
about the natural strength of their country, and there- 
fore take always much care to keep a strong hold upon 
the entrances and roads leading intoit. In consequence 
it is very difficult to have any commerce with them. 
In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people. 

The best known entrance to Kashmir is from the 
town Babrahan, half way between the rivers Sindh and 
Jailam. Thence to the bridge over the river, where the 
water of the Kusn@ri is joined by that of the Mahwi, 
both of which come from the mountains of Shamilan, 
and fal] into the Jailam, the distance is 8 /arsakh 
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Thence you reach in five days the beginning of the ravine 
whence the river Jailam comes; at the other end of this 
ravine is the watch-station Dvdr, on both sides of the 
river Jailam. Thence, leaving the ravine, you enter 
the plain, and reach in two more days Addishtan, the 
capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village 
Ushkara, which lies on both sides of the valley, in the 
same manner as Baram(dla. 

The city of Kashmir covers a space of four farsakh, 
being built along both banks of the river Jailam, which 
are connected with each other by bridges and ferry- 
boats. The Jailam rises in the mountains Haramakot, 
where also the Ganges rises, cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears. Behind 
them there is Mahdcin, 1... Great China. When the 
Jailam has left the mountains, and has flowed two 
days’ journey, it passes through Addishtin. Four far- 
sakh farther on it enters a swamp of one square /arsakh. 
The people have their plantations on the borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 
reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the 
town Ushkéra, and then enters the above-mentioned 
ravine. 

The river Sindh rises in the mountains Unang in the 
territory of the Turks, which you can reach in the 
following way:— Leaving the ravine by which you 
enter Kashmir and entering the plateau, then you have 
for a march of two more days on your left the mountains 
of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called 
Bhattavarydn. Their king has the title Bhatta-Shah. 
Their towns are Gilgit, Aswira, and Shiltis, and their 
language is the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from 
their inroads. Marching on the left side of the river, 
you always pass through cultivated ground and reach 
the capital; marching on the right side, you pass 
through villages, one close to the other, south of the 
capital, and thence you reach the mountain Kularjak, 
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which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dun- 
bawand. The snow there never melts. It is always 
visible from the region of Tikeshar and Lauhawar 
(Lahore). The distance between this peak and the 
plateau of Kashmir is two farsakh. The fortress Raja- 
girt lies south of it, and the fortress Lahdr west of it, 
the two strongest places I have ever seén, The town 
Rajiwart is three farsakh distant from the peak. This 
is the farthest place to which our merchants trade, and 
beyond which they never pass. 

This is the frontier of India from the north. 

In the western frontier mountains of India there live 
various tribes of the Afghans, and extend up to the 
neighbourhood of the Sindh Valley. 

The southern frontier of India is formed by the 
ocean. The coast of India begins with Tiz, the capital of 
Makr4n, and extends thence in a south-eastern direction 
towards the region of Al-daibal, over a distance of 40 
farsakh. Between the two places lies the Gulf of 
Tarin, A gulf is like an angle or a winding line of 
water penetrating from the ocean into the continent, 
and is dangerous for navigation, specially on account of 
ebb and flood. An estuary is something similar to a 
gulf, but is not formed by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent. . It is formed by an expanse of flowing 
water, which there is changed into standing water and 
is connected with the ocean. These estuaries, too, are 
dangerous for the ships, because the water is sweet and 
does not bear heavy bodies as well as salt water does. 

After the above-mentioned gulf follow the small 
Munha, the great Munha, then the Bawérij, 1.6. the 
pirates of Kacch and Sémanfth. They are thus called 
because they commit their robberies on sea in ships 
called btra. The places on the coast are :—TZawalleshar, 
50 farsakh from Daibal; Léhardnt, 12 farsakh ; Baga, 
12 farsakh ; Kacch, where the mu{i-tree grows, and 
Barot, @ farsakh ; Smandth, 14 farsakh ; Kanbdyat, 
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30 farsakh ; Asawil, 2 days; Bihréj, 30 farsakh (?); 
Sanddn, 50 farsakh; Sibdra, 6 farsakh; Tdna, 5 
Jarsakh. 

Thence the coast-line comes to the country Ldrdn, 
in which lies the city of Jimdr, then to Vallabha, 
Kant, Darvad. Next follows a great bay in which 
Singaldtd lies, 1.6. the island Sarandib (Ceylon). Round 
the bay lies the city of Panjaydvar (sic). When this 
city had fallen into ruins, the king, Jaur, built instead 
of it, on the coast towards the west, a new city which 
he called Padndr. 

The next place on the coast is Vmmalndra, then Rdm- 
sher (Rameshar ?) opposite Sarandtb; the distance of the 
sea between them is 12 farsakh. The distance from 
Panjayavar to Rimsher is 40 farsakh, that between RAm- 
sher and Setubandha 2 farsakh. Setubandha means 
bridge of the ocean. It is the dike of Rama, the son of 
Daéaratha, which he built fromthe continent to the castle 
Lanka. At present it consists of isolated mountains 
between which the ocean flows. Sixteen farsakh from 
Setubandha towards the east is Kihhind, the mountains 
of the monkeys. Every day the king of the monkeys 
comes out of the thicket together with his hosts, and 
settles down in particular seats prepared for them. The 
inhabitants of that region prepare for them cooked rice, 
and bring it to them on leaves. After having eaten 
it they return into the thicket, but in case they are 
neglected, this would be the ruin of the country, as 
they are not only numerous, but also savage and aggres- 
sive. According to the popular belief, they are a race 
of men changed into monkeys on account of the help 
which they had afforded to Rima when making war 
against the demons; he is believed to have bequeathed 
those villages to them as a legacy. When a man 
happens to fall in with them, and he recites to them 
the poetry of Rama and pronounces the incantations of 


Rama, they will quietly listen to him; they will even 
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lead on the right path him who has gone astray and 
give him meat and drink. At all events, thus the 
matter stands according to popular belief. If there is 
any truth in this, the effect must be produced by the 
melody, the like of which we have already mentioned 
in connection with the hunting of gazelles (v. p. 195). 
The eastern islands in this ocean, which are nearer to 
China than to India, are the islands of the Zdbay, called 
by the Hindus Swvarna-dvipa, 1.6. the gold islands. 
The western islands in this ocean are those of the Zanj 


, (Negroes), and those in the middle are the islands 


Ramm and the Diva islands (Malediva, Laccadiva), to 
which belong also the Kumair islands. It is peculiar 
to the Diva islands that they rise slowly; first, there 
appears a sandy tract above the surface of the ocean ; it 
rises more and more and extends in all directions, till 
at last it becomes a firm soil, whilst at the same time 
another island falls into decay and melts away, finally 
is submerged and disappears in the ocean. As soon as 
the inhabitants become aware of this process, they search 
for a new island of increasing fertility, transport there 
their cocoa-nut palms, date palms, cereals, and house- 
hold goods, and emigrate to it. These islands are, 
according to their products, divided into two classes, the 
Diva-kidha, ie. the Diva of the kauri-shells, because 
there they gather kauri-shells from the branches of, the 
cocoa-nut palms which they plant in the sea, and Déva- 
kanbdr, 1.6. the Diva of the cords twisted from cocoa- 
nut fibres, and used for fastening together the planks of 
the ships. 

The island of Alwdkwék belongs to the Kumair 
islands. Kumair is not, as common people believe, the 
name of a tree which produces screaming human heads 
instead of fruits, but the name of a people the colour of 
whom is whitish. They are of short stature and of a 
build like that of the Turks. They practise the religion 
of the Hindus, and have the custom of piercing their 
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ears. Some of the inhabitants of the Wdkwdk island 
are of black colour. In our countries there is a great 
demand for them as slaves. People fetch from thence 
the black ebony-wood ; it is the pith of a tree, the other 


parts of which are thrown away, whilst the kinds of ἡ 


wood called mulamma and shaukat and the yellow 
sandal-wood are brought from the country of the Zan] 
(Negroes). 

In former times there were pearl-banks in the bay 
of Sarandib (Ceylon), but at present they have been 
abandoned. Since the Sarandib pearls have disap- 
peared, other pearls have been found at Suféila in the 
country of the Zanj, so that people say the pearls of 
Sarandib have migrated to Sufiila. 

India has the tropical rains in summer, which is called 
varshakdla, and these rains are the more copious and 
last the longer the more northward the situation of a 
province of India is, and the less it is intersected by 
ranges of mountains. The people of Miltan used to 
tell me that they have no varshalhila, but the more 
northern provinces nearer the mountains have the var- 
shakdla. In Bhatal and Indravédi it begins with the 
month Ashidha, and it rains continually for four 
months as though water-buckets were poured out. In 
provinces still farther northward, round the mountains 
of Kashmir up to the peak of Jédari between Dunpir 
and Barshiwar, copious rain falls during two and a half 
months, beginning with the month Srivana. However, 
on the other side of this peak there is no rainfall; for 
the clouds in the north are very heavy, and do not rise 
much above the surface. When, then, they reach the 
mountains, the mountain-sides strike against them, and 
the clouds are pressed like olives or grapes, in conse- 
quence of which the rain pours down, and the clouds 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir 
has no varshakdla, but continual snowfall during two 
and a half months, beginning with Magha, and shortly 
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after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a 
few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. 
This rule seldom has an exception ; however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is 
peculiar to every province of India. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ON THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS, THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC, THE LUNAR STATIONS, AND RELATED SUB- 
JECTS. 


WE have already mentioned, near the beginning of the 
book, that the language of the Hindus is extremely 
rich in nouns, both original and derivative, so that in 
some instances they call one thing by a multitude of 
different names. So 1 have heard them saying that 
they have a thousand names all meaning sun; and, no 
doubt, each planet has quite as many, or nearly as 
many names, since they could not do with less (for the 
purposes of versification). 

The names of the week-days are the best known 
names of the planets connected with the word bdra, 
which follows after the planet’s name, as in Persian the 
word shambth follows after the numbey of the week- 
day (dushambih, sihshambih, &c.). So they say— 


Aditya bara, i.e. Sunday. Brihaspati bara, i.e. Thursday. 
Soma bdra, t.e. Monday. Sukra bdra, i.e. Friday. 
Mavigala bdra, i.e. ‘Tuesday. Sanaiscara bara, t.e. Saturday. 


Budha bdra, i.e. Wednesday. 


And thus they go on counting, beginning anew with 
Sunday, Monday, &c. 

Muslim astronomers call the planets the lords of the 
days, and, in counting the hours of the day, they begin 
with the dominus of the day, and then count the planets 
in the order from above to below. For instance, the sun 
is the dominus of the first day, and at the same time the 
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domunus of its first hour. The second hour is ruled by 
the planet of the sphere next under the sphere of the 
sun, %.¢. Venus. The third hour is ruled by Mercury, 
and the fourth by the moon. Therewith the descending 
from the sun to the ether, i.e. the atmosphere of the 
earth, has an end, and in counting they return to Saturn. 
According to this system, the dominus of the twenty- 
fifth hour is the moon, and this is the first hour of 
Monday. So the moon is not only the dominus of the 
first hour of Monday, but also the dominus of the whole 
day. 

Th all this there is only one difference between our 
system and that of the Hindus, viz. that we use the ὧραι 
καιρικαί, SO that the thirteenth planet, counted from 
the dominus diet, is the dominus of the succeeding night. 
This is the third planet if you count in an opposite 
direction, 7.6. ascending from the lower planet-spheres 
to the higher. On the contrary, the Hindus make the 
dominus diet the dominus of the whole νυχθήμερον, 80 
that day and night follow each: other without having 
each a separate dominus. ‘This, at all events, is the 
practice of the people at large. λ 

Sometimes, however, their chronological methods 
make me think that the Spa: καιρικαί were not entirely 
unknown to them. They call the hour hora, and by 
the same name they call the half of a zodiacal sign in 
the calculation of the nimbahra. The following cal- 
culation of the dominus hore is derived from one of 
their astronomical handbooks :-— 

“ Divide the distance between the sun and the degree 
of the ascendens measured by equal degrees, by 15, and 
add to the quotient 1, dropping a fraction if there be 
any. This sum is then counted off from the dominus 
diet, according to the succession of the planets from 
above to below.” (The planet you arrive at in the end 
is the dominus of the hour in question.) This calcula- 
tion is more of 8 nature to make us think of dpa 
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καιρικαί as having been used, than of ὧραι ἰσημε- 
ριναί. 

It is a custom of the Hindus to enumerate the planets order of the 
in the order of the week-days. They will persist in nish nota” 
using it in their astronomical handbooks, as well as in noe 
other books, and they decline to use any other order, 
though it be much more correct. 

The Greeks mark the planets with figures, to fix 
thereby their limits on the astrolabe in an easily intel- 
ligible manner, images which are not letters of ‘the 
alphabet. The Hindus use a similar system of abridge- 
ment; however, their figures are not images invented 
for the purpose, but the initial characters of the names 
of the planets, ¢.g. d= Aditya, or the sun; c=Candra, 
or the moon; b= Budha, or Mercury. 

The following table exhibits the commonest names 
of the seven planets :— 


-“----ν...-τ- ὐὍ.0.-τ 


The Planets. Their Names in the [ndian Language. Page τος. 


Sun Aditya, sirya, bhanu, arka, divakara, ravi, bibata (7), 
ὩΣ: heli, 
Moon Soma, candra, indu, himagu, sitarasmi, himarasmi, 
ἢ éitarmsu, sttadidhiti, himamayfkha. 
Mangala, bhaumya, kuja, dra, vakra, &vaneya, 
maheya, krfirakshi (ἢ), rakta. ἢ 


Budha, saumya, cindra, jia, bodhana, vitta (1) 
Mercury Hama ’ ’ ’ 
Vyihaspati, guru, jiva, devejya, devapurohita, deva- 
Jupiter . mantrin, angiras, Βα τὶ, devapita. 
Venus Sukra, bhryigu, sita, bhargava, dsbati (2), déinavaguru, 
bhriguputra, asphujit (ἢ). 
Sanaiscara, manda, asita, kona, A4dityaputra, saura, 


Paturn.g arki, siryaputra. 


ΟΝ 
| 
Mars. . | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


——— 


The multiplicity of names of the sun as exhibited On the 
in the previous table was the cause which led the” ΠῚ 
theologians to assume also a multiplicity of suns, so 
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that according to them there are twelve suns, each of 
which rises in a particular month. The book Vishnu- 
dharma says: “ Vishnu, ὑ.6. Narfiyana, who is without 
beginning in time and without end, divided himself 
for the angels into twelve parts, which became sons 
to Kasyapa. These are the suns rising in the single 
mouths.” Those, however, who do not believe that the 
multiplicity of names is the source of this theory of 
twelve suns, point out that the other planets also have 
many names, but each only one body, and that, besides, 
the names of the sun are not only twelve, but many 
more. ‘The names are derived from words with generic 
meanings, eg. Aditya, i.e. the beginning, because the 
sun is the beginning of the whole. Savitri means 
every being which has a progeny, and since all progeny 
in the world originates with the sun, he is called 
Savitrt. Further, the sun is called Ravi, because he 
dries wet substances. The juice in the plants is called 
rasa, and he who takes it out of them is called ravi. 
Names of The moon too, the companion of the sun, has many 
the moon, . . 
Page ro. += names, 6.0. Soma, because she is ducky, and everything 
lucky is called somagraha, whilst all that issunlucky is 
called pdpagraha. Further, Nigega, 2.¢. lord of the night, 
Nakshatrandtha, ue. lord of the lunar stations, Duijesvara, 
2.e. lord of the Brahmins, Sttamnsu, ζ.6. having a cold ray, 
because the moon’s globe is watery, which is a blessing 
to the earth. When the solar ray meets the moon, the 
ray becomes as cool as the moon herself, then, being 
reflected, it illuminates the darkness, makes the night 
cool and extinguishes any hurtful kind of combustion 
wrought by the sun, Similarly the moon is also called 
Candra, which means the left eye of Nérdyana, as the sun 
is his right eye. 
The names The following table exhibits the names of the months 
months. Disturbances and differences in lists of these names pro- 
ceed from the causes which we shal] mention (v. p. 228) 
when speaking of theenumeration of the different earths, 
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Page 107. People think, with regard to the order of the names 
of suns as given by the Vishnu-dharma, that it is 

Thenames correct and undisturbed; for Vasudeva has a separate 

of the . ° . ° 

months name in each month, and his worshippers begin the 

from those months with M4argasirsha, in which his name is Kesava. 

mansions UE you count his names one after the other, you find that 
oné which he has in the month Caitra, Vishnu, in accord- 
ance with the tradition of the Vishnu-dharma. 

The names of the months are related to those of the 
lunar stations. As two or three stations belong to each 
month, the name of the month is derived from one of 
them. We have in the following table written these 
particular stations with red ink (in this translation with 
an asterisk), in order to point out their relationship with 
the names of the months. 

If Jupiter shines in some lunar station, the month to 
which this station belongs is considered as the dominant 
of the year, and the whole year is called by the name of 
this month. 

If the names of the month given in the following 
table differ in some respects from those nsed heretofore, 
the reader must know that the names which we have 
hitherto used are the vernacular or vulgar ones, whilst 


those given in this table are the classical :— 


The Months, pet nad The Months. Erte απ φὴ 
nore δε ΠΡ τ Ν' τό] Visakha,* 
Karttika εἶ 4) Rohint. . Vaisikha ἡ 17 Anuradha, 
Margagirsha ᾿ 7 Prigasir sha. J yaishtha .{ a ἀρ ϑομα ἢ 
7] Punarvasu. ἢ 20] Pairvashédha.* 
Pausha . | 8 ytd Asbadha εἶ 21 Uttardshidhs. 
9 ésha, 22} S’ravana. 
Magha . εἶ το Magha.* B’rivana εὗ 23] Dhanishta, 
+o Parva-phal- 24| S’atabhishaj. 
gunt.* 25| Parva-bhadra- 
Phalguna 12| Uttara-phal- || Bhadrapad& pada.* 
gunt 26) Uttara-bhadra- 
13| Hasta. pada. 
.{ 14| Citra.* 27) Revatt 
15) Svatt. Asvayuja .<| τ| Asvint.* 
2| Bharant. 
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The signs of the zodiac have names corresponding to 
the images which they represent, and which are the 
same among the Hindus as among all other nations. 
The third sign is called Mithuna, which means a pair 
consisting of a boy and a girl; in fact, the same as the 
Twins, the well-known image of this sign. 

Varaéhamihira says in the larger book of nativities 
that the word applies to a man holding a lyre and a 
club, which makes me think that he identified Mithuna 
with Orion (Aljabbdr). And this is the opinion of 
common people in general, to such a degree that the 
station is known as Aljauzd (instead of the Twins), 
though Aljauzi does not belong to the image of this 
sign. 

The same author explains the image of the sixth sign 
as a ship, and in its hand an ear of corn. I am inclined 
to think that in our manuscript there is a lacuna in this 
place, for a ship has no hand. The Hindus call this 
sign Kanyd, 1.6. the virgin girl, and perhaps the passage 
in question ran originally thus: “A virgin in a ship 
holding an ear of corn in her hand.” This is the lunar 
station Alsimdk Ala'zal (Spica). The word ship makes 
one think that the author meant the lunar station 
Al'awwé (8, ἡ, y, δ, «, Virginis), for the stars of Al‘aww& 
form a line, the end of which is a curve (like the keel 
of a ship). 

The image of the seventh sign he declares to be jire. 
It is called Z'uld =balance. 

Of the tenth sign Varibamihira says that it has the 
face of a goat, whilst the remainder is a madara (hippo- 
potamus). However, after having compared the sign 
with a makara, he might have saved himself the trouble 
of attributing to it the face of agoat. Only the Greeks 
require the latter description, because they consider the 
sign as composed of two animals, as a goat in the part 
above the breast and as a fish in the lower part. But 
the aquatic animal called makara, as people describe 
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it, does not require to be explained as a composition of 
two animals. 

The image of the eleventh sign he calls a bucket, and 
the name, Kuwmbha, corresponds to this statement. How- 
ever, if they sometimes enumerate this sign or part of 
it among the human figures, this proves that they, fol- 
lowing the example of the Greeks, see in it Aquarvus. 

The image of the twelfth sign he describes as the 
figure of two fishes, although the name of the sign in 
all languages signifies only one fish. 

Besides the well-known names, Vardhamihira men- 
tions also certain Indian names of the signs which are 
not generally known. We have united both kinds in 
the following table :— 


Γ ι Ξ 
=| ° 4 ὦ 5:1 ° Gog | 
gh] ἔξ see isl ds Ae 
Sg ΒΡ Ὦ Ξ Ε gs ped 

8 & 868 &8 Ss of 58 © tl 

o 2 BM Hoa .. ΗΚ g ΞΡ» 
Ξ ἕ shi 1 Ξ 5 ΞῈ 

ο Mesha. | Kriya. 6 | Tulé&. Jaga. 

: ' ; 

I Vyishan. Tambiru. 7 Vriscika. Kaurba, 

2 | Mithuna. Jituma. 8 | Dhanu. Taukshika. 

2 | Karkata. Kulira. 9 | Makara. Agokiru. 

4 | Simha. Liyaya. Ιο | Kumbah. Udruvaga. 

5 | Kanya. Partina. rr | Mina. say r also | 


It is the custom of the Hindus in enumerating the 
zodiacal signs not to begin with o for Avies and 1 
for Taurus, but to begin with 1 for Aries and 2 for 
Taurus, &c., 80 that Pisces are No. 12. 


( 22 ) 


CHAPTER XX. 
ON THE BRAHMANDA. 


BraHMANDA means the egg of Brahman, and applies in 
reality to the whole of heaven (αἰθήρ), on account of its 
being round, and of the particular kind of its motion. 
It applies even to the whole world, in so far as it is 
divided into an upper and an under part. When they 
enumerate the heavens, they call the sum of them 
Brahmanda. The Hindus, however, are devoid of train- 
ing in astronomy, and have no correct astronomical 
notions. In consequence, they believe that the earth 
is at rest, more particularly as they, when describing 
the bliss of paradise as something like worldly happi- 
ness, make the earth the dwelling-place of the different 
classes of gods, angels, &c., to whom they attribute loco- 
motion and the direction from the upper worlds to the 
lower. , 

According to the enigmatic expressions of their tradi- 
tion, the water was before every other thing, and it 
filled the space of the whole world. This was, as I 
understand them, at the beginning of the day of the soul 
(purushdhordtra, Ὁ. 332), and the beginning of formation 
and combination. Further, they say the water was roll- 
ing and foaming. Then something white came forth 
from the water, of which the Creator created the egg 
of Brahman. Now, according to some, the egg broke ; 
Brahman came forth from it, the one half became the 
heaven, the other the earth, and the broken bits between 
the two halves became the rains. If they said moun- 
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tains instead of rains, the matter would be somewhat 
more plausible. According to others, God spoke to 
Brahman: “I create an egg, which I make for thy 
dwelling in it.” He had created it of the above men- 
tioned foam of the water, but when the water sank and 
was absorbed, the egg broke into two halves. 

Similar opinions were held by the ancient Greeks 
regarding Asclepius, the inventor of the medical art; 
for, according to Galenus, they represent him as holding 
an egg in his hand, whereby they mean to indicate that 
the world is round, the egg an image of the universe, 
and that the whole world needs the medical art. Ascle- 
pius does not hold a lower position in the belief of the 
Greeks than Brahman in the belief of the Hindus, for 
they say that he is a divine power, and that his name 
is derived from his action, 1.6. protecting against dryness, 
which means death, because death occurs when dryness 
and cold are prevalent. As for his natural origin, they 
call him the son of Apollo, the son of Phlegyas (?), and | 
the son of Kronos, 2.6. the planet Saturn. By this 
system of affiliation they mean to attribute to him the 
force of a threefold god. 

The theory of the Hindus, that the water existed 
before all creation, rests on this, that it is the cause of 
the cohesion of the atoms of everything, the cause of 
the growing of everything, and of the duration of life in 
every animated being. Thus the water is an instrument 
in the hand of the Creator when he wants to create 
something out of matter. A similar idea is propounded 
by the Koran xi. 9: “ And his (God’s) throne was on the 
water.” Whether you explain it in an external way 
as an individual body called by this name, and which 
God orders us to venerate, or whether you give it the 
intrinsic meaning of realm, 1.6. God’s realm, or the 
like, in any case the meaning is this, that at that 
time beside God there was nothing but the water and 
his throne. If this our book were not restricted to 
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the ideas of one single nation, we should produce from 
the belief of the nations who lived in ancient times in 
and round Babel ideas similar to the egg of Brahman, 
and even more stupid and unmeaning than that. 

The theory of the division of the egg into two halves 
proves that its originator was the contrary of a scientific 
man, one who did not know that the heaven compre- 
hends the earth, as the shell of the egg of Brahman 
comprehends its yolk. He imagined the earth to be 
below and the heaven in only one of the six directions 
from the earth, 1.6. above it. If he had known the 
truth, he might have spared himself the theory of the 
breaking of the egg. However, he wished by his theory 
to describe one half of the egg as spread out for the 
earth, and the other half as placed upon it for a cupola, 
trying to outvie Ptolemy in the planispheric represen- 
tation of a globe, but without success. 

There have always been similar fancies afloat, which 
everybody interprets as best suits his religion and 
philosophy. So Plato says in his Zima@us something 
like the Brahminda: “The Creator cut a straight thread 
into halves. With each of them he described a circle, 
so that the two circles met in two places, and one of 
them he divided into seven parts.” In these words he 
hints, as is his custom, at the original two motions of 
the universe (from east to west in the diurnal rotation, 
and from west to east in the precession of the equi- 
noxes), and at the globes of the planets. 

Brahmagupta says 1n the first chapter of the Brahma- 
stddhdnta, where he enumerates the heavens, placing 
the moon in the nearest heaven, the other planets in 
the following ones, and Saturn in the seventh: “The 
fixed stars are in the eighth heaven, and this has been 
created round in order to last for ever, that in it the 
pious may be rewarded, the wicked be punished, since 
there is nothing behind it.” He indicates in this chapter 
that the heavens are identical with the spheres, and he 
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gives them in an order which differs from that of the 
traditional literature of their creed, as we shall show 
hereafter in the proper place. He indicates, too, that 
the round can only be slowly influenced from without. 
He evinces his knowledge of the Aristotelic notions 
regarding the round form and the rotating motion, and 
that there is no body in existence behind the spheres. 

If it is of this description, evidently Brahmanda is 
the totality of the spheres, 1.6. the αἰθήρ, in fact, the 
universe, for retribution in another life takes place, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Hindus, within it. 

Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta: “The totality of the 
world is the sum of earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven. 
The latter was created behind the darkness. It appears 
to the eyes as blue, because it is not reached by the 
rays of the sun and not illuminated by them like the 
watery non-igneous globes, 1.6. the bodies of the planet 
and the moon. When the rays of the sun fall upon 
these and the shadow of the earth does not reach them, 
their darkness disappears and their figures become visi- 
ble in the night. The light-giver is only one, all the 
others receive the light from him.” In this chapter 
Pulisa speaks of the utmost limit that can be reached, 
and calls it heaven. He places it in darkness, since he 
says that it exists in a place which is not reached by 
the rays of the sun. The question as to the blue-grey 
colour of heaven which is perceived by the eye is of too 
great an extent to be touched upon here. 

Brahmagupta says in the above-mentioned chapter : 
“Multiply the cycles of the moon, 1.6. 57,753,300,000, 
by the number of the yojana of her sphere, i.e. 324,000, 
and you get as the product 18,712,069,200,000,000, 4.¢. 
the number of the yojana of the sphere of the zodiac.” 
Of the yojana as a measure of distance we have already 
spoken in the chapter on metrology (ch. xv. p. 167). 
We give the just-mentioned calculation of Brahma- 
gupta, simply reproducing his words without any re- 
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sponsibility of out own, for he has not explained on 
what reason it rests. Vasishtha says that the Brah- 
manda comprehends the spheres, and the just-mentioned 
numbers are the measure of the Brahminda, since the 
sphere of the zodiac is connected with it. The com- 
mentor Balabhadra says: ‘“‘ We do not consider these 
numbers as a measure of heaven, for we cannot define 
its greatness, but we consider them as the utmost limit 
to which the human power of vision can penetrate. 
There is no possibility of human perception reaching 
above it ; but the other spheres differ from each other 
in greatness and smallness, so as to be visible in various 
degrees.” The followers of Aryabhata say : “It is suffi- 
cient for us to know the space which is reached by the 
solar rays. We do not want the space which is not 
reached by the solar rays, though it be in itself of an 
enormous extent. That which is not reached by the 
rays is not reached by the perception of the senses, 
and that which is not reached by perception is not 
knowable.” 

Let us now examine the bearing of the words of these 
authors. The words of Vasishtha prove that the Brah- 
manda is a globe comprehending the eighth or so called 
zodiacal sphere, in which the fixed stars are placed, and 
that the two spheres touch each other. Now we on our 
own part were already obliged to assume an eighth 
sphere, but there is no reason why we should suppose 
a ninth one. 

On this head the opinions of people are divided. 
Some hold the existence of a ninth sphere to be a neces- 
sity on account of the rotation from east to west, in so 
far as it moves in this direction and compels everything 
which it comprehends to move in the same direction. 
Others assume the ninth sphere on account of the same 
motion, but suppose that it by itself is motionless. 

The tendency of the representatives of the former 


theory is perfectly clear. However, Aristotle has proved 
VOL. 1. Ρ 
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that each moving body is brought into motion by some- 
thing moving which is not within itself. So also this 
ninth sphere would presuppose a mover outside itself. 
What, however, should prevent this mover from putting 
the eight spheres into motion without the intermedia- 
tion of a ninth sphere ? 

As regards the representatives of the second view, 
one might almost think that they had a knowledge of 
the words of Aristotle which we have quoted, and that 
they knew that the first mover is motionless, for they 
represent the ninth sphere as motionless and as the 
source of the east to west rotation. However, Aristotle 
has also proved that the first mover is not a body, 
whilst he must be a body, if they describe him as a 
globe, as a sphere, and as comprehending something 
else within itself and motionless. 

Thus the theory of the ninth sphere is proved to be 
an impossibility. To the same effect are the words of 
Ptolemy in the preface of his Almagest: “The first 
cause of the first motion of the universe, if we consider 
the motion by itself, is according to our opinion an in- 
visible and motionless god, and the study of this sub- 
ject we call a divine one. We perceive his action in 
the highest heights of the world, but as an altogether 
different one from the action of those substances which 
can be perceived by the senses.” 

These are the words of Ptolemy on the first mover, 
without any indication of the ninth sphere. But the 
latter is mentioned by Johannes Grammaticus in his 
refutation of Proclus, where he says: “Plato did not 
know a ninth, starless sphere.” And, according to Jo- 
hannes, it was this, ὁ.6. the negation of the ninth sphere, 
which Ptolemy meant to say. 

Finally, there are other people who maintain that 
behind the last limit of motion there is an infinite rest- 
ing body or an infinite vacuum, or something which they 
declare to be neither a vacuwm nor a plenum. These 
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theories, however, have no connection whatsoever with 
our subject. 

Balabhadra gives us the impression of holding the 
Same opinion as those who think that heaven or the 
heavens are a compact body holding in equilibrium all 
heavy bodies and carrying them, and that it is above 
the spheres. To Balabhadra it is just as easy to prefer 
tradition to eyesight, as it is difficult to us to prefer 
doubt to a clear proof. 

The truth is entirely with the followers of Aryabhata 
who give us the impression of really being men of great 
scientific attainments. It is perfectly evident that 
Brahminda means the αἰθήρ, together with all products 
of creation in it. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


DESCRIPTION OF EARTH AND HEAVEN ACCORDING TO THE 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE HINDUS, BASED UPON 
THELR TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 


THE people of whom we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter think that the earths are seven like seven 
covers one above the other, and the upper one they 
divide into seven parts, differing from our astronomers, 
who divide it into κλίματα, and from the Persians, who 
divide it into Kishvar. We shall afterwards give a clear 
explanation of their theories derived from the first 
authorities of their religious law, to expose the matter 
to fair criticism. If something in it appears strange to 
us, So as to require a commentary, or if we perceive some 
coincidence with others, even if both parties missed the 
mark, we shall simply put the case before the reader, 
not with the intention of attacking or reviling the 
Hindus, but solely in order to sharpen the minds of 
those who study these theories. 

They do not differ among themselves as to the num- 
ber of earths nor as to the number of the parts of the 
upper earth, but they differ regarding their names and 
the order of these names. I am inclined to derive this 
difference from the great verbosity of their language, for 
they call one and the same thing by a multitude of names, 
For instance, they call the sun by a thousand different 
names according to their own statement, just as the 
Arabs call the lion by nearly as many. Some of these 
names are original, while others are derived from the 
changing conditions of his life or his actions and facul- 
ties. The Hindus and their like boast of this copious- 
ness, whilst in reality it is one of the greatest faults of 
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the language. For it is the task of language to give a 
‘name to everything in creation and to its effects, a name 
based on general consent, so that everybody, when hear- 
ing this name pronounced by another man, understands 
what he means. If therefore one and the same name or 
word means a variety of things, it betrays a defect of the 
language and compels the hearer to ask the speaker 
what he means by the word. And thus the word in 
question must be dropped in order to be replaced either 
by a similar one of a sufficiently clear meaning, or by 
an epithet describing what is really meant. If one and 
the same thing is called by many names, and this is not 
occasioned by the fact that every tribe or class of people 
uses a separate one of them, and if, in fact, one single 
name would be sufficient, all the other names save this 
one are to be classified as mere nonsense, as ἃ means 
of keeping people in the dark, and throwing an air of 
mystery about the subject. And in any case this 
copiousness offers painful difficulties to those who want 
to learn the whole of the language, for it is entirely use- 
less, and only results in a sheer waste of time. 
Frequently it has crossed my mind that the authors 
of books and the transmitters of tradition have an aver- 
sion to mentioning the earths in a definite arrangement, 
and limit themselves to mentioning their names, or that 
the copyists of the books have arbitrarily altered the 
text. or those men who explained and translated the 
text to me were well versed in the language, and were not 
known as persons who would commit a wanton fraud. 
The following table exhibits the names of the earths, 
as far as 1 know them. We rely chiefly on that list, 
which has been taken from the Aditya-purdna, because 
it follows a certain rule, combining every single earth 
and heaven with a single member of the members of the 
sun. The heavens are combined with the members from 
the skull to the womb, the earths with the members from 
the navel to the foot. This mode of comparison illus- 
trates their sequence and preserves it from confusion :— 
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THE SPIRITUAL BEINGS LIVING ON THE SEVEN 
EARTHS ACCORDING TO THE VAYU-PURANA. 


Of the Danavas—Namuci, Sankukarna, Kabandha (?), Nishku- 
kada (1), Saladanta, Lohita, Kalinga, Svapada ; ancl the master of 
the serpents—Dhanahjaya, Kaliya. 

Of the Daityas—Surakshas, Mahijambha, Hayagriva, Krishna, 
Janarta (1), Sankhakhsha, Gomukha; and of the Rakshasa— 


Nila, Megha, Krathanaka, Mahoshnisha, Kambala, Asvatara, 
Takshaka. 

Of the Danavas—Rada (?), Anuhlada, Agnimukha, Taérakaksha, 
Tiigira, Sisumaéra; and of the Rakshasa—Cyavana, Nanda, Visila. 
And there are many cities in this world. 

Of the Daityas—Kalanemi, Gajakarna, Uiijara(?); and of the 
Rakshasa—Sumali, Mufija, Vrikavaktra, and the large birds called 
Garuda. 

Of the Daityas—-Virocana, Jayanta (?), Agnijihva, Hiranydksha ; 
and of the Rakshasa--Vidyujjihva, Mahamegha; the serpent 
Karmara, Svastikajaya. 

Of the Daityas—Kesari ; and of the Rakshasa—Ordhvaknja (1), 
Satasirsha, i.e. having a hundred heads, a friend of Indra; Vasuki, 
a serpent. 

The king Bali; and of the Daitya Mucukunda. In this world 
there are many houses for the Rakshasa, and Vishnu resides there, 
and Sesha, the master of the serpents, 


After the earths follow the heavens, consisting of 
seven stories, one above the other. They are called 
luka, which means “gathering-place.” In a similar 
manner also the Greeks considered the heavens as 
gathering-places. So Johannes Grammaticus says in 
his refutation of Proclus: “Some philosophers thought 
that the sphere called yadagias, 1,6. milk, by which 
they mean the milky way, is a dwelling-place for 
rational souls.” The poet Homer says: “Thou hast 
made the pure heaven an eternal dwelling-place for the 
gods. ‘The winds do not shake it, the rains do not 
wet it, and the snow does not destroy it. For init there 
is resplendent clearness without any covering cloud.” 

Plato says: ‘‘God spoke to the seven planets: You 
are the gods of the gods, and I am the father of the 
actions; I am he who made you so that no dissolution 
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is possible; for anything bound, though capable of 
being loosened, is not exposed to destruction, as long 
as its order is good.” 

Aristotle says in his letter to Alexander: “The 
world is the order of the whole creation. That which 
is above the world, and surrounds it on the sides, is the 
dwelling-place of the gods. Heaven is full of the gods 
to which we give the name of stars.” In another place 
of the same book he says, “The earth is bounded by 
the water, the water by the air, the air by the fire, the 
fire by the αἰθήρ. Therefore the highest place is the 
dwelling-place of the gods, and the lowest, the home 
of the aquatic animals.” 

There is a similar passage in the Véyu-Purdna to 
this effect, that the earth is held in its grasp by the 
water, the water by the pure fire, the fire by the wind, 
the wind by heaven, and heaven by its lord. 

The names of the lokus do not differ like those of 
the earths. There is a difference of opinion only re- 
garding their order. We exhibit the names of the 
lokas in a table similar to the former (p. 230). 


re  ....ς.. 


What mombers of Their Names 
The Number of the | the Sun they repre- | according to the 
Heavens, sent according to Aditya, Vdyu and 


the Aditya-Purdna. | Vishnu Purdnus, 


J. The stomach. Bhfrloka. 
II. The breast. Bhuvarloka. 
111. The mouth. Svarloka, 
IV, The eyebrow. Maharloka. 
γ, The forehead. Janaloka, 
Above the . 
VI. { fovahead, } Tapoloka. 
VII. The skull. Satyaloka. 


This theory of the earths is the same with all Hindus, 


mentator of EXCept alone the commentator of the book of Patafijali. 


Patafijali. 
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He had heard that the Pitaras, or fathers, had their 
gathering-place in the sphere of the moon, a tradition 
built on the theories of the astronomers. In conse- 
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quence he made the lunar sphere the first heaven, 
whilst he ought to have identified it with Bhirloka. 
And because by this method he had one heaven too 
many, he dropped the Svarloka, the place of reward. 

The same author differs besides in another point. 
As the seventh heaven, Satyaloka, is in the Puréinas 
also called Brahmaluka, he placed the Brahmaloka 
above the Satyaloka, whilst it would have been much 
more reasonable to think that in this case one and the 
same thing is called by two different names. He ought 
to have omitted the Brahmaloka, to have identified 
Pitriloka with Bhirloka, and not to have left out the 
Svarloka. 

So much about the seven earths and the seven 
heavens. We shall now speak of the division of the 
surface of the uppermost earth and of related subjects. 

Dip (dvipa) is the Indian word for island. Hence 
the words Sangaladip (Simhaladvipa), which we call 
Serendib, and the Dibajdt (Maledives, Laccadives). The 
latter are numerous islands, which become, so to speak, 
decrepit, are dissolved and flattened, and finally dis- 
appear below the water, whilst at the same time other 
formations of the same kind begin to appear above the 
water like a streak of sand which continually grows 
and rises and extends. The inhabitante of the former 
island leave their homes, settle on the new one and 
colonise it. 

According to the religious traditions of the Hindus, 
the earth on which we live is round and surrounded by 
a sea. On the sea lies an earth like a collar, and on 
this earth lies again a round sea like a collar. The 
number of dry collars, called islands, is seven, and 


likewise that of the seas. The size of both dvipas and 


seas rises in such a progression that each dvipu is the 
double of the preceding dvipa, each sea the double of 
the preceding sea, ὁ.6. in the progression of the powers 
of two. If the middle earth is reckoned as one, the 
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size of all seven earths represented as collars is 127. 
If the sea surrounding the middle earth is counted as 
one, the size of all seven seas represented as collars is 
127. The total size of both earths and seas is 254. 
The sizoot | ‘Lhe commentator of the book of Patafijali has adopted 
re em® as the size of the middle earth 100,000 yojana. Accord- 
theo ingly, the size of all the earths would be 12,700,000 
Patahjai yojana, Further he adopts as the size of the sea which 
van surrounds the middle earth 200,000 yojana. Accord- 
Purdy. ingly, the size of all the seas would be 25,400,000 
yojana, and the total size of all the earths and seas 
38,100,000 yojana. However, the author himself has 
not made these additions. Therefore we cannot com- 
pare his numbers with ours. But the Vdyu-Purdna 
says that the diameter of the totality of earths and seas 
18 37,900,000 ygjana, a number which does not agree 
with the above-mentioned sum of 38,100,000 yojana. 
It cannot be accounted for, unless we suppose that the 
number of earths is only six, and that the progression 
begins with the number 4 instead of 2. Such a num- 
ber of seas (1.6. 6) may possibly be explained in this 
way, that the seventh one has been dropped, because 
the author only wanted to find the size of the contin- 
ents, which induced him to leave the last surrounding 
sea out of the calculation. But if he once mentions 
the continents he must also mention all the seas which 
surround them. Why he has commenced the pro- 
gression with 4 instead of 2, I cannot account for by 
‘any of the principles of the calculation as they have 
been laid down. 

Each dvipa and sea has a separate name. ΑΒ far as 
we know them, we place them before the reader in the 
following table, and hope that the reader will excuse us 
for so doing. 
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The differences of the traditions as exhibited by this 
table cannot be accounted forin any rational way. They 
can hardly have sprung from any other source but from 
arbitrary, accidental changes of the enumeration. The 
most appropriate of these traditions is that of the 
Matsya-Purdna, because it enumerates the dvipas and 
seas one after the other according to a fixed order, a 
sea surrounding an island, an island surrounding a sea, 
the enumeration proceeding from the centre to the 
periphery. 

We shall now in this place record some related sub- 
jects, though it would perhaps be more correct to treat 
of them in some other part of the book. 

The commentator of the book of Pataiijali, wishing 
to determine the dimension of the world, begins from 
below and says: “ The dimension of the darkness is one 
koti and 85 laksha yojana, 1.6. 18,000,000 yojana, 

“Then follows Naraka, 2.e. the hells, of the dimension 
of 13 koti and 12 laksha, 1.6. 131,200,000 yojana. 

‘‘Then follows darkness, of one ladsha, 1.6. 100,000 
yojana, 

“ Above it lies the earth Vayra, so called on account 
of its hardness, because the word means a diamond, and 
the molten thunder-bolt, of 34,000 yojana. 

‘‘ Above it.lies the middle earth Garbha, of 60,000 
yojana. 

*‘ Above it lies the golden earth, of 30,000 yojana. 

“ Above this the seven earths, each of 10,000 yojana, 
which makes the sum of 70,000 yojana. The upper one 
of them is that which contains the dvipas and the seas. 

‘‘ Behind the sweet-water sea lies Lokdloka, which 
means ἃ not-gathering-place, 2.e. a place without civilisa- 
tion and inhabitants. -- 

“Thereupon follows the gold-earth of one Kofi, 1.6. 
10,000,000 yojana ; above it the Pitriloka of 6,134,000 
yojand. 

“The totality of the seven lokas, which is called Brah- 
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mdnda, has the dimension of 15 koft, 1.6. 150,000,000 
yojana. And above this is the darkness ¢amas, similar 
to the lowest darkness, of 18,500,000 yojana.” 

We on our part found it already troublesome to 
enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the sub- 
ject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some more 
earths below those already enumerated by ourselves ! 

The Vishnu-Purdna, when treating of similar subjects, 
says: ‘There is a serpent under the seventh lowest 
earth, which is called Seshdkhya, worshipped among 
the spiritual beings. It is also called Ananta. It has 
a thousand heads, and bears the earths without being 
molested by their heavy weight. These earths, one 
stored above the other, are gifted with good things 
and happiness, adorned with jewels, illuminated by 
their own rays, not by those of sun and moon. The 
latter two luminaries do not rise in them. Therefore 
their temperature is always equal, they have everlasting 
fragrant flowers, blossoms of trees and fruits; their in- 
habitants have no notion of time, since they do not 
become aware of any motions by counting them. Their 
dimension is 70,000 yojana, the dimensions of each 
being 10,000. Narada, the Rishi, went down in order 
to see them, and to acquaint himself with,the two kinds 
of beings which inhabit them, the Dattya and Ddnava. 
When he then found the bliss of paradise to be rather 
insignificant in comparison with that of these earths, 
he returned to the angels, giving his report to them, 
and rousing their admiration by his description.” 

Further, the following passage: ‘“‘ Behind the sweet- 
water sea lies the gold earth, the double of the totality 
of the dvtpas and seas; but not inhabited by men nor 
by demons. Behind it lies Zokdloka, a mountain of the 
height of 10,000 yojana, and of the same breadth. Its 
whole dimension is 50 koft, .6. 500,000,000 yoyana,”’ 

The totality of all this is in the Hindu language 
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sometimes called dhdtri, i.e. holding all things, and 
sometimes vidhdirt, 1.¢. letting loose all things. Itis also 
called the dwelling-place of every living being, and by 
various other names, which differ as people differ in 
their opinions about the vacuum. Those who believe 
in the vacuwm make it the cause why all bodies are 
attracted towards it, whilst those who deny the vacuwm 
declare that it is not the cause of the attraction. 

Then the author of the Vishnu-Purdna returns to the 
Lokas and says: ‘“ Everything which a foot can tread 
upon and a ship sail in, is Bhirloha.” This seems to 
be an indication of the surface of the uppermost earth. 
The air, which is between the earth and the sun, in 
which the Siddhas, the Munis, and the Gandharvas, 
the musicians, wander to and fro, is the Bhuvarloka. 
The whole of these three earths is called the three 
prithivt. That which is above them is Vydsa-mandala, 
ὁ.6. the realm of Vyiisa. The distance between the 
earth and sun is 100,000 yojana, that between the sun 
and the moon is the same. The distance between the 
moon and Mercury is two lakshas, 7.¢. 200,000 yojana, 
that between Mercury and Venus is the same. The 
distances between Venus and Mars, Mars and Jupiter, 
Jupiter and Saturn, are equal, each being 200,000 
yqana. The distance between Saturn and the Great 
Bear is 100,000 yujana, and that from the Great Bear 
to the pole is 1000 yojana. Above it is Maharloka, at 
a distance of 20 millions of ygana; above it, the Jina- 
loka, at a distance of 80 millions; above it, Pitriloka, at 
a distance f 480 millions; above it, Satyaloka.” 

This sum, however, is more than thrice the sum 
which we have mentioned on the authority of the com- 
mentator of the book of Pataiijali, 7.e. 150,000 yojana. 
But such is the custom of the copyists and scribes in 
every nation, and I cannot declare the students of the 
Puranas to be free from it, for they are not men of 
exact learning. ; 
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THE pole, in the language of the Hindus, is called 
dhruva, and the axis galdha. The Hindus, with the 
exception of their astronomers, speak always only of 
one pole, the reason of which is their belief in the dome 
of heaven, as we have heretofore explained. According 
to Vdyu-Purdna, heaven-revolves round the pole like a 
potter’s wheel, and the pole revolves round itself, with- 
out changing its own place. ‘This revolution is finished 
in 30 muhirta, t.e. in one nychthemeron. 

Regarding the south pole, I have heard from them 
only one story or tradition, viz. the following. ‘They 
had once a king called Somadatta, who by his noble 
deeds had deserved paradise; but he did not like the 
idea of his body being torn away from his soul when 
he should depart into the other world. Now he called 
on the Rishi Vasishtha, and told to him that he loved 
his body, and did not wish to be separated from it; but 
the Rishi informed him that it was impossible to take 
along with oneself the material body from this world 
into paradise. Thereupon he laid his desire before the 
children of Vasishtha; however, these spat in his face, 
scoffed at him, and changed him into a canddla with 
ear-rings in both ears, and clad in a kur{ak (7c. a short 
shirt worn by the women round the shoulders, reaching 
down to the middle of the body). When he came in 
this condition to the Rishi, Visvamitra, the latter found 
him to be a disgusting spectacle, and asked him what 
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was the reason of his appearing so, whereupon Soma- 
datta informed him, and told him the whole story. 
Now Visvamitra became very angry on his account; he 
ordered the Brahmans into his presence in order to per- 
form a great sacrifice, among those also the children of 
Vasishtha, and he spoke to them: “1 wish to make a 
new world, and a new paradise for this pious king, that 
there he may obtain the fulfilment of his wish.” There- 
upon he began to make the pole and the Great Bear in 
the south, but then Indra, the ruler, and the spiritual 
beings began to fear him. They went to him, humbled 
themselves before him, and asked him to desist from 
the work he had commenced on this condition, that 
they would carry Somadatta with his body, just as it 
was, into paradise. This they did, and in consequence 
the Rishi desisted from making a second world, but 
that which he had already made up to that moment 
remained. 

It is well known that the north pole with us is called 
the Great Bear, the south pole Canopus. But some of 
our people (Muslims) who do not rise above the unedu- 
cated mass, maintain that in the south of heaven too 
there is a Great Bear of the same shape as the northern, 
which revolves round the southern pole. 

Such a thipg would not be impossible nor even 
strange, if the report about it came from a trust- 
worthy man, who had made long sea-voyages. Cer- 
tainly in southern regions stars are seen which we do 
not know in our latitudes. So Sripdla says that the 
people of Multén see in summer time a red star a little 
below the meridian of Canopus, which they call Sdla, 
ἦ.6. the beam of crucifixion, and that the Hindus consider 
it as unlucky. Therefore, when the moon stands in 
the station Pirvabhadrapada, the Hindus do not travel 
towards the south, because this star stands in the 
south. 

Aljaihant relates, in his Book of Routes, that on the 
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island Langabaltis there is a large star visible, known 
as the fever-star. It appears in winter about morning 
dawn in the east as high as a date-palm tree, having an 
oblong shape, composed of the tail of the Small Bear 
and his back, and of some small stars situated there; 
it is called the awe of the mill. Brahmagupta mentions 
it in connection with the Fish. ‘The Hindus tell rather 
ludicrous tales when speaking of the figure in which 
they represent this group of stars, viz. the figure of a 
four-footed aquatic animal, which they call Sakvara and 
also Sifuméra. I suppose that the latter animal is the 
great lizard, for in Persia it is called Susmdr, which 
sounds much like the Indian Sigumdra. Of this kind 
of animals there is also an aquatic species, similar to 
the crocodile and the skink. One of those tales is the 
following. 

When Brahman wanted to create mankind, he divided 
himself into two halves, of which the right one was 
called Vi7dj, the left one Manu. The latter one is the 
being from whom the period of time called Manvantara 
has received its name. Manu had two sons, Priyavrata 
and Uttanapada, the bow-legged king. ‘The latter had 
a son called Dhruva, who was slighted by one of the 
wives of his father. On account of this, he was pre- 
sented with the power to turn round all the stars as he 
pleased. He appeared in the Manvantara of Svayam- 
bhuva, the first of all Manvantaras, and he has for ever 
remained in his place. 


The Vdyu-Purdna says: “The wind drives the stars 


round the pole, which are bound to it by ties invisible to 
man, They move round like the beam in the olive-press, 
for its bottom is, as it were, standing still, whilst its end 
is moving round. 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘Vajra, one of the children 
of Balabhadra, the brother of Narayana, asked the Rishi 
Markandeya as to the pole, upon which he answered: 
When God created the world, it was dark and desert. 

Q 
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Thereupon he made the globe of the sun shining, and 
the globes of the stars watery, receiving the light of 
the sun from that side of his which he turns towards 
them. Fourteen of these stars he placed round the 
pole in the shape of a s1éumdra, which drive the other 
stars round the pole. One of them, north of the pole, 
on the uppermost chin, is Uttainapida, on the lowest 
chin Yajna, on the head Dharma, on the breast Nara- 
yana, on the two hands towards the east the two stars 
Agvini the physicians, on the two feet Varuna, and 
Aryaman towards the west, on the penis Samwatsara, 
on the back Mitra, on the tail Agni, Mahendra, Marici, 
and Kasyapa.”’ 

The pole itself is Vishnu, the ruler of the inhabitants 
of paradise; he is, further, the time rising, growing, 
getting old, and vanishing. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dharma says: “If a man reads 
this and knows it accurately, God pardons to him the 
sins of that day, and fourteen years will be added to 
his life, the length of which has been fixed before- 
hand.” 

How simple those people are! Among us there are 
scholars who know between 1020 to 1030 stars. Should 
those men breathe and receive life from God only on 
account of thejr knowledge of stars ? 

All the stars revolve, whatever may be the position 
of the pole with regard to them. 

If 1 had found a Hindu able to point out to me with 
his finger the single stars, I should have been able to 
identify them with the star-figures known among Greeks 
and Arabs, or with stars in the neighbourhood in case 
they did not belong to any of these figures. 
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ON MOUNT MERU ACCORDING TO THE BELIEF OF THE 
AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS AND OF OTHERS. 


WE begin with the description of this mountain, since 
it is the centre of the Dvipas and seas, and, at the same 
time, the centre of Jambfidvipa. Brahmagupta says: 
‘‘Manifold are the opinions of people relating to the 
description of the earth and to Mount Meru, particu- 
larly among those who study the Puranas and the reli- 
gious literature. Some describe this mountain as rising 
above the surface of the earth to an excessive height. 
It is situated under the pole, and the stars revolve 
round its foot, so that rising and setting depends upon 
Meru. It is called Meru because of its having the 
faculty of doing this, and because it depends alone 
upon the influence of its head that*sun and moon 
become visible. The day of the angels who inhabit 
Mern lasts six months, and their night also six 
months.” 

Brahmagupta quotes the following passage from the 
book of Jina, 1.6. Buddha: “Mount Meru is quad- 
rangular, not round.” 

The commentator Balabhadra says: ‘Some people 
say that the earth is flat, and that Mount Meru is an 
illuminating, light-giving body. However, if such were 
the case, the planets would not revolve round the 
horizon of the inhabitants of Meru, and if it were 
shining it would be visible becanse of its height, as the 
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pole above it is visible. According to some, Meru con- 
sists of gold; according to others it consists of jewels. 
Aryabhata thinks that it has not absolute height, but 
only the height of one yojana, and that it is round, not 
quadrangular, the realm of the angels; that it is in- 
visible, although shining, because it is very distant from 


_ the inhabited earth, being situated entirely in the high 


north, in the cold zone, in the centre of a desert called 
Nandana-vana. However, if it were of a great height, 
it would not be possible on the 66th degree of latitude 
for the whole Tropic of Cancer to be visible, and for the 
sun to revolve on it, being always visible without ever 
disappearing.” 

All that Balabhadra produces is foolish both in words 
and matter, and I cannot find why he felt himself called 
upon to write a commentary if he had nothing better 
to say. 

If he tries to refute the theory of the flatness of the 
earth by the planets revolving round the horizon of 
Meru, this argument would go nearer proving the 
theory than refuting it. For if the earth were a flat 
expanse, and everything high 
on earth were parallel to the 
perpendicular height of Meru, 
there would be no change of 
horizon, and the same horizon 
would be the equinox for all 
places on earth. 

On the words of Aryabhata 
as quoted by Balabhadra we 
make the following remarks. 

Let A B be the globe of the earth round the centre 
H. Further, A is a place on the earth in the 66th de- 
gree of latitude. We cut off from the circle the arc 
A B, equal to the greatest declination. ‘Then B is the 
place in the zenith of which the pole stands. 

Further, we draw the line A C touching the globe in 


Pe 
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the point A. This line lies in the plane of the horizon 
as far as the human eye reaches round the earth. 

We join the points A and H with each other, 
and draw the line H B C, so that it is met in C by 
the line AC. Further, we let fall the perpendicular 
ATon HC. Now, it is evident that— 

A T is the sine of the greatest declination ; 


T B the versed sine of the greatest: declination ; 
T H the sine of the complement of the greatest declination. 


And as we here occupy ourselves with Aryabhata, 
we shall, according to his system, change the sines in 
kardajat. Accordingly— 


A. T = 1397. 
TH = 3140. 
BT = 298. 


Because the angle H A C isa right angle, we have 
the equation— 


HT:TA=TA:TC, 


And the square of A T is 1,951,609. If we divide it 
by T H, we get as quotient 622. 

The difference between this number and T' B is 324, 
which is BC. And the relation of BC to BH, the latter 
being sinus totus = 3438, is the same as the relation of 
the number of yojanas of BC to the yojuuas of BH. The 
latter number is, according to Aryabhata, 800. If it 
is multiplied by the just-mentioned difference of 324 
we get the sum of 259,200. And if we divide this 
number by the sinus totus we get 75 as quotient, which 
is the number of yojanas of B C, equal to 600 miles or 
200 farsakh. 

If the perpendicular of a mountain is 200 farsakh, 
the ascent will be nearly the double. Whether Mount 
Meru has such a height or not, nothing of it can be 
visible in the 66th degree of latitude, and it would not 
cover anything of the Tropic of Cancer at all (so as to 
intercept from it the light of the sun). And if for those 
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latitudes (66° and 23°) Meru is under the horizon, it 
is also under the horizon for all places of less latitude. 
If you compare Meru with a luminous body like the sun, 
you know that the sun sets and disappears under the 
earth. Indeed Meru may be compared with the earth. 
It is not invisible to us because of its being far away 
in the cold zone, but because it lies below the horizon, 
because the earth is a globe, and everything heavy is 
attracted towards its centre. 

Aryabhata furthef tries to prove that Mount Meru 
has only a moderate height by the fact that the Tropic 
of Cancer is visible in places the latitude of which is 
equal to the complement of the greatest declination. 
We must remark that this argument is not valid, for we 
know the conditions of the lines of latitude and other 
lines in those countries only through ratiocination, not 
from eyesight nor from tradition, because they are unin- 
habited and their roads are impassable. 

If aman has come from those parts to Aryabhata and 
told him that the Tropic of Cancer is visible in that lati- 
tude, we may meet this by stating that a man has also 
come to us from the same region telling us that one 
part of it is there invisible. The only thing which 
covers the Tropic of Cancer is this mountain Meru. If 
Meru did not exist, the whole tropic would be visible. 
Who, now, has been able to make out which of the 
two reports deserves most credit ? 

In the book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura we read 
that the mountain Meru is in Himavant, the cold zone, 
not higher than a yojana. In the translation, however, 
it has been rendered so as to express that it is not higher 
than Himavant by more than a yojana. 

This author is not identical with the elder Arya- 
bhata, but he belongs to his followers, for he quotes 
him and follows his example. I do not know which of 
these two namesakes is meant by Balabhadra. 

In general, what we know of the conditions of the 
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place of this mountain we know only by ratiocination. 
About the mountain itself they have many traditions. 
Some give it the height of one yojana, others more; 
some consider it as quadrangular, others as an octagon. 
We shall now lay before the reader what the Rishis 
teach regarding this mountain. 

The Matsya-Purdna says: ‘It is golden and shining 
like fire which is not dulled by smoke. It has four 
different colours on its four sides. The colour of the 
eastern side is white like the colour of the Brahmins, 
that of the northern is red like that of the Kshatriya, 
that of the southern is yellow like the colour of the 
Vaigya, and that of the western is black like the colour 
of the Sddra. It is 86,000 yojana high, and 16,000 of 
these yojana lie within the earth. [ach of its four sides 
has 34,000 yojana. There are rivers of sweet water 
running in it, and beautiful golden houses inhabited 
by the spiritual beings, the Deva, by their singers the 
Gandharva, and their harlots the Apsaras. Also Asuras, 
Daityas, and Rikshasas are living in it. Round the 
mountain lies the pond Miinasa, and around it to all 
four sides are the Lokuapdla, 1.6. the guardians of the 
world and its inhabitants. Mount Meru has seven 
knots, .6. great mountains, the names of which are 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktibim (?), Rikshabim (?), 
Vindhya, Périyatra. The small mountains are nearly 
innumerable; they are those which are inhabited by 
mankind. 

“The great mountains round Meru are the follow- 
ing: Himavant, always covered with snow, inhabited 
by the Rikshasa, Pisica, and Yaksha. Hemahita, 
the golden, inhabited by the Gandharva and Apsaras. 
Nishadha, inhabited by the Naga or snakes, which have 
the following seven princes: Ananta, Vasuki, Tak- 
shaka, Karkotaka, Mahipadma, Kambala, Aévatara. 
Nila, peacock-like, of many colours, inhabited by the 
Siddha and Brahmarshi, the anchorites. The mountain 
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Sveta, inhabited by the Daitya and Danava. The 
mountain Srivigavant, inhabited by the Pitaras, the 
fathers and grandfathers of the Deva. Not far to the 
north of this mountain there are mountain-passes full 
of jewels and of trees which remain during a whole 
kalpa. And in the centre of these mountains is 
Ilavrita, the highest of all. ‘The whole is called 
Purushaparvata. The region between the Himavant 
and the Sringavant is called Kailasa, the play-ground of 
the Rakshasa and Apsaras.”’ 
Quotations The Vishnu-Purdna says: “The great mountains of 
μη. the middle earth are Sri-parvata, Malaya-parvata, MAl- 
diane yavant, Vindhya, Trikdita, Tripurantika, and Kailasa. 
Puranas. Their inhabitants drink the water of the rivers, and live 
in eternal bliss.” 

The Vdyu-Purdna contains similar statements about 
the four sides and the height of Meru as the hitherto 
quoted Puranas. Besides, it says that on each side of it 
there is ἃ quadrangular mountain, in the east the MAl- 
yavant, in the north Anfla, in the west the Gandhami- 
dana, and in the south the Nishadha. 

The Aditya-Purdua gives the same statement about 
the size of each of its four sides which we have quoted 
from the Matsya-Purdna, but I have not found in it a 
statement abotit the height of Meru. According to this 
Purana, its east side is of gold, the west of silver, the 
south of rubies, the north of different jewels. 

The com- The extravagant notions of the dimensions of Meru 
Patatjali would be impossible if they had not the same extrava- 
abject gant notions regarding the earth, and if there is no 
limit fixed to guesswork, guesswork may without any 
hindrance develop into lying. For instance, the com- 
mentator of the book of Patafijali not only makes Meru 
quadrangular, but even oblong. The length of one side 
he fixes at 15 kof, 1.6. 150,000,000 yojana, whilst he 
fixes the length of the other three sides only at the 
third of this, 1.6,. 5 koft. Regarding the four sides of 
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Meru, he says that on the east are the mountain 
Malava and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
called Bhadrfgva. On the north are Nila, Sita, Sring/- 
dri, and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
Ramyaka, Hiranmaya, and Kuru. On the west are the 
mountain Gandhamidana and the ocean, and between 
them the kingdom Ketumila. On the south are 
Mravarta (Ὁ), Nishadha, Hemaktita, Himagiri, and the 
ocean, and between them the kingdoms Bharatavarsha, 
Kirnpurusha, and Harivarsha. 

This is all I could find of Hindu traditions regarding 
Meru; and as I have never found a Buddhistic book, 
and never knew a Buddhist from whom I might have 
learned their theories on this subject, all 1 relate of 
them I can only relate on the authority of Aléranshahrt, 
though, according to my mind, his report has no claim 
to scientific exactness, nor is it the report of a man who 
has a scientific knowledge of the subject. According 
to him, the Buddhists believe that Meru lies between 
four worlds in the four cardinal directions; that it is 
square at the bottom and round at the top; that it has 
the length of 80,000 yojana, one half of which rises into 
heaven, whilst the other half goes down into the earth. 
That side which is next to our world consists of blue 
sapphires, which is the reason why heaven appears to 
us blue; the other sides are of rubies, yellow and white 
gems. Thus Meru is the centre of the earth. 

The mountain Kd/, as it is called by our common 
people, is with the Hindus the Lokaloka, They main- 
tain that the sun revolves from Lokiloka towards 
Meru, and that he illuminates only its inner northern 
side. 

Similar views are held by the Zoroastrians of Sog- 
diana, viz. that the mountain Ardiy& surrounds the 
world ; that outside of it is 4A6m, similar to the pupil of 
the eye, in which there is something of everything, and 
that behind it there is a vacuwn. In the centre of the 
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world is the mountain Girnagar, between our κλίμα 
and the six other κλίματα, the throne of heaven. Be- 
tween each two there is burning sand, on which no 
foot could stand. The spheres revolve in the climata 
like mills, but in ours they revolve in an inclined course, 
because our clima, that one inhabited by mankind, is 
the uppermost. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


TRADITIONS OF THE PURANAS REGARDING EACH OF THE 
SEVEN DVIPAS. 


WE must ask the reader not to take any offence if he 
finds all the words and meanings which occur in the 
present chapter to be totally different from anything 
corresponding in Arabic. As for the difference of words, 
it is easily accounted for by the difference of languages 
ingeneral; and as regards the difference of the meanings, 
we mention them only either in order to draw attention 
to an idea which might seem acceptable even to a 
Muslim, or to point out the irrational nature of a thing 
which has no foundation in itself. 

We have already spoken of the central Dvipa when 
describing the environs of the mountain in its centre. 
It is called Jambfi-Dvipa, from a tree growing in it, the 
branches of which extend over a space of 100 yojana. 
In a later chapter, devoted to the description of the 
inhabitable .world and its division, we shall finish the 
description of Jambfi-Dvipa. Next, however, we shall 
describe the other Dvipas which surround it, following, 
as regards the order of the names, the authority of 
Matsya-Purdna, for the above-mentioned reason (v. p. 
236). But before entering into this subject we shall 
here insert a tradition of the Vdyu-Purdna regarding 
the central Dvipa (Jambti-Dvipa). 

According to this source, “there are two kinds of 
inhabitants in Madhyadega. First the Kuipurusha. 


Description 
of the Dvipas 
according to 
the Matsyu. 
and Vishnu 
Purdénas. 


1. Jambfi- 
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being ill. They never commit a sin, and do not know 
envy. Their food is a juice which they express from 
the dates of the palm trees, called madya (?). The 
second kind are the Haripurusha, having the colour 
of silver. They live 11,000 years, are beardless, and 
their food is sugar-cane.” Since they are described as 
beardless and silver-coloured, one might be inclined to 
take them for Turks; but the fact of their eating dates 
and sugar-cane compels us to see in them a more south- 
ern nation. But where do we find people of the colour 
of gold or silver? We know only of the colour of burnt 
silver, which occurs, 6.9. among the Zanj, who lead a 
life without sorrow and envy, as they do not possess 
anything which gives birth to these passions. They 
live no doubt longer than we, but only a little longer, 
and by no means twice as long. ‘The Zan are so un- 
civilised that they have no notion of a natural death. 
Tf a man dies a natural death, they think he was 
poisoned. Every death is suspicious with them, if a 
man has not been killed by a weapon. Likewise it 15 
regarded with suspicion by them, if a man is touched 
by the breath of a consumptive person. 
2. Saka. We shall now describe Sdéka-Dvipa. It has, according 
ae to the Matsya-Purdna, seven great rivers, one of which 
equals the Ganges in purity. In the first ocean there 
are seven mountains adorned with jewels, some of which 
are inhabited by Devas, others by demons. One of them 
is a golden, lofty mountain, whence the clouds rise 
which bring us the rain. Another contains all the 
Pago:26. medicines. Indra, the ruler, takes from it the rain. 
Another one is called Soma. Regarding this mountain 
they relate the following story :— 
The storyot 4 Kasyapa had two wives, Kadri, the mother of the 
Kadri and snakes, and Vinati, the mother of the birds. Both 
iets” lived in a plain where there was a grey horse. How- 
mother ine ever, the mother of the snakes maintained that the 
Amrita, horse was brown. Now they made the covenant that 
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she who was wrong should become the slave of the 
other, but they postponed the decision till the follow- 
ing day. In the following night the mother of the 
snakes sent her black children to the horse, to wind 
themselves round it and to conceal its colour. In con- 
sequence the mother of the birds became her slave for 
a time. : 

The latter, Vinatd’, had two children, Anfiru, the 
guardian of the tower of the sun, which is drawn by 
the horses, and Garuda. The latter spoke to his mother: 
‘‘Demand from the children nourished at your breast 
what may restore you to liberty.” ‘This she did. 
People also spoke to her of the ambrosia (amrita), 
which is with the Devas. Thereupon Garnda flew to 
the Devas and demanded it from them, and they ful- 
filled his wish. For Amrita is one of those things 
peculiar to them, and if somebody else gets it, he lives 
as long as the Devas. He humbled himself before them 
in order to obtain the Amrita, for the purpose of freeing 
therewith his mother, at the same time promising to 
bring it back afterwards. ‘They had pity upon him, 
and gave it him. Thereupon Garuda went to the 
mountain Soma, in which the Devas were living. 
Garuda gave the Amrita to the Devas, and thereby 
freed his mother. Then he spoke to them: ‘Do not 
come near the Amrita unless you have before bathed 
in the river Ganges.” This they did, and left the 
Amrita where it was. Meanwhile Garnda brought it 
back to the Devas, and obtained thereby a high rank 
in sanctity, so that he became the king of all the birds 
and the riding-bird of Vishnu. 

The inhabitants of Sika-Dvipa are pious, long-lived 
beings, who can dispense with the rule of kings, since 
they do not know envy nor ambition. Their lifetime, 
not capable of any change, is as long as a Tretayuga. 
The four colours are among them, 7.¢. the different 
castes, which do not intermarry nor mix with each other. 
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They live in eternal joy, without ever being sorry. 
According to Vishnu-Purdna, the names of their castes 
are Aryaka, Kurura, Vivirnéa (Vivarnéa), and Bhavin (?), 
and they worship Vasudeva. 

The third Dvipa is Kuga-Dvipa. According to the 
Matsya-Purdna it has seven mountains containing 
jewels, fruit, flowers, odoriferous plants, and cereals. 
One of them, named Drona, contains famous medicines 
or drugs, particularly the visalyakarana, which heals 
every wound instantaneously, and mritasamjiran, which 
restores the dead to life. Another one, called hari, 1s 
similar to a black cloud. On this mountain there is a 
fire called Mahisha, which has come out of the water, 
and will remain there till the destruction of the world ; 
it is this very fire which will burn the world. Kuéa- 
Dvipa has seven kingdoms and innumerable rivers 
flowing to the sea, which are then changed by Indra 
into rain. To the greatest rivers belong Jaunu (Ya- 
muna), which purifies from all sins. About the in- 
habitants of this Dvipa, Matsya-Purdna does not give 
any information. According to Vishnu-Purdna the 
inhabitants are pious, sinless people, every one of them 
living 10,000 years. They worship Jandrdana, and 
the names of their castes are Damin, Sushmin, Sneha, 
and Mandeha. - 

The fourth, or Krauiica-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains containing jewels, rivers 
which are branches of the Ganges, and kingdoms the 
people of which have a white colour and are pious and 
pure. According to Vishnu-Purdna the people there 
live in one and the same place without any distinction 
among members of the community, but afterwards it 
says that the names of their castes are Pushkara, 
Pushkala, Dhanya, and Tishya (?). They worship 
Janirdana. 

The fifth, or Silmala-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains and rivers. Its inhabitants 
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are pure, long-lived, mild, and never angry. They 
never suffer from drought or dearth, for their food 
comes to them simply in answer to their wishes, with- 
out their sowing or toiling. They come into exist- 


ence without being born ; they are never ill nor sorry. . 


They do not require the rule of kings, since they do not 
know the desire for property. They live contented and 
in safety ; they always prefer that which is good and 
love virtue. The climate of this Dvipa never alters in 
cold or heat, so they are not bound to protect them- 
selves against either. They have no rain, but the 
water bubbles up for them out of the earth and drops 
down from the mountains. This is also the case in 
the following Dvipas. The inhabitants are of one kind, 
without any distinction of caste. Every one lives 3000 
years. 

According to the Vishnu-Purdna they have beauti- 
ful faces and worship Bhagavat. They bring offerings 
to the fire, and every one of them lives 10,000 years. 
The names of their castes are Kapila, Aruna, Pita, 
and Krishna. 

The sixth, or Gomeda-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, two great mountains, the deep-black 
Sumanas, which encompasses the greatest part of the 
Dvipa, and the Kumuda, of golden celour and very 
lofty; the latter one contains all medicines. This 
Dvipa has two kingdoms. 

According to Vishnu-Purdna the inhabitants are 
pious and without sin and worship Vishnu. The 
names of their castes are Mriga, Migadha, Manasa, and 
Mandaga. The climate of this Dvipa is so healthy and 
pleasant that the inhabitants of paradise now and then 
visit it on account of the fragrancy of its air. 

The seventh, or Pushkara-Dvipa, has, according to 
the Matsya-Purdna, in its eastern part the mountain 
Citragdid, i.e. having a variegated roof with horns of 
jewels. Its height is 34,000 yojana, and its circum- 
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ference 25,000 yojana. In the west lies the mountain 
Manasa, shining like the full moon; its height is 
35,000 yojana. ‘This mountain has a son who protects 
his father against the west. In the east of this Dvipa 
are two kingdoms where every inhabitant lives 10,000 
years. ‘The water bubbles up for them out of the 
earth, and drops down from the mountains. ‘They 
have no rain and no Howing river; they know neither 
summer nor winter. They are of one kind, without 
any distinction of caste. They never suffer from 
dearth, and do not get old. Everything they wish for 
comes to them, whilst they live quiet and happy with- 
out knowing anything else but virtue. It is as if they 
were in the suburb of paradise. All bliss is given to 
them; they live long and are without ambition. So 
there is no service, no rule, no sin, no envy, no oppo- 
sition, no debating, no toiling in agriculture and dili- 
gence in trading. 

According to the Vishnu-Purdna, Pushkara-Dvipa is 
so called from a large tree, which is also called nya- 
grodha. Under this tree is Brahma-rdpa, 1.e. the figure 
of Brahman, worshipped by the Deva and D§anava. 
The inhabitants are equal among each other, not claim- 
ing any superiority, whether they be human beings or 
beings associating with the Devas. In this Dvipa 
there is only a single mountain, called Mdnasottama, 
which rises in a round form on the round Dvipa. From 
its top all the other Dvipas are visible, for its height 
is 50,000 yojana, and the breadth the same. 


ON THE RIVERS OF INDIA, THEIR SOURCES AND COURSES. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE Vdyu-Purdna enumerates the rivers rising in the page 128. 


well-known great mountains which we have mentioned 
as the knots of Mount Meru (vide p. 247). 
tate the study we exhibit them in the following table :— 


The Great Knots. 


Mahendra 


Malaya . 


Sahya e 


Sukti , 


Riksha . 


Vindbya 


Pariyatra 


YOu. 1, 


Names of the Rivers which rise in them in 
Nagarasamvritta. 


----.-. . 


TrisAg4, Rishikulyf, Ikshul4, Tripava (2), 
Ayanfi (7), Langd@lini, Varndavara. 


Kritamflf, TAamravarnfa, Pushpajati, Utpala- 
vatt (1). 


Godavart, Bhimarathf, Krishna, Vainyf, Sa- 
vanjulé, Tungabhadra, Suprayogaé, Pajaya (2), 
Kaveri. ε 

Rishika, BAlfika (!), Κυτηδτῖ, Mandav&hini, 
Kirpa (!), PalAsinf. 


Sona, Mahanada, Narmada, Surasa, Kirva (7), 
Mandakini, Dasfirna, Citrakaté, Tamasé, 
Pipyala, Sront, Karamoda (1), PisA&bika (7), 
Citrapala, Mahfivegé, BafijulA, BaluvAhinf, 
Suktimati, Shakruné (?), Tridiva. 


Tapi, Payoshnf, Nirbindhy4, Sirva (?), Nish- 
adha, Vénvai, Vaitaranf, Sini, Hahu (!) 
Kumudvati, Tob&, Mahagaurf, Durga, 
Antasila. 


Vedasmriti, Vedavati, Vritraghnt (7) Parnasa, 


Nandana, Saddana (?), R&madf (?), Para, 
Carmanvati, Lipa (7), Vidisa. 


R 


Quotation 
trom Vdyu- 


To facili- ?“"@~ 


The rivers of 
Europe and 
Asia rising 
in the Hima- 
laya and its 
extensions 
to west and 
east. 
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The Matsya-Purdna and Véyu-Purdna mention the 
rivers flowing in Jambi-Dvipa, and say that they rise 
in the mountains of Himavant. In the following table 
we simply enumerate them, without following any 
particular principle of arrangement. The reader must 
imagine that the mountains form the boundaries of 
India. The northern mountains are the snowy Hima- 
vant. In their centre lies Kashmir, and they are con- 
nected with the country of the Turks. This mountain 
region becomes colder and colder till the end of the 
inhabitable world and Mount Meru. Because this 
mountain has its chief extension in longitude, the rivers 
rising on its north side flow through the countries of the 
Turks, Tibetans, Khazars, and Slavonians, and fallintothe 
Sea of Jurjan (the Caspian Sea), or the sea of Khwarizm 
(the Aral Sea), or the Sea Pontus (the Black Sea), or the 
northern Sea of the Slavonians (the Baltic); whilst the 
rivers rising on the southern slopes flow through India 
and fall into the great ocean, some reaching it single, 
others combined. 

The rivers of India come either from the cold moun- 
tains in the north or from the eastern mountains, both 
of which in reality form one and the same chain, ex- 
tending towards the east, and then turning towards the 
south until they reach the great ocean, where parts of 
it penetrate into the sea at the place called the Dike of 
Rama. Of course, these mountains differ very much 
in cold and heat. 

We exhibit the names of the rivers in the following 
table :— 
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Sindh or : Candrabhigdl Biydha Travati to | S’atarudra 
the river i) τὴ ta or to the west| the east of or 
of Vaiband. or vallam. | Candraha. | of Lahore. Lahore, Shataldar. 


aS 
Eee | SEE enn tn 
ART LTE 


πόδε υνν 
owing ᾿ 
ri ee Jaun, Ganga. ae. Devika. Kuht. 
Sarsat. 
| 
Gomatt. Dhutapapa. visala, | BUDA | Kausikt, | Nidetra, 
| | t), 
Tamra 


| 
Gandaki. Lohita. | Drishadvatt. Aruna. Parnaisa, | Vedasmriti. 


| Para. | Carmanvatt.|  Vidisa, 


----.. re 


Vidasini. Candana. Kawana. 


eee mere —w ee er a | ......ὕὕϑ......Ψ.».»........ 


S’ipra, rises 
in the 
Venumati. | Périyatra | Karatoya. 
and passes 
Ujain. 


Shmdhina. 


In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Kaya- sginah rive 
bish, 1.6. Kabul, rises a river which is called Ghorwand, Passe 130. 
on account of its many branches. It is joined by 
several affluents :— 
1. The river of the pass of Ghizak. 
2. The river of the gorge of Panchir, below the town 
of Parwin. 
3, 4. The river Sharvat and the river Siwa, which 
latter flows through the town of Lanbagi, 1.6. Lamghan ; 
they join the Ghorvand at the fortress of Drita. 
5, 6. The rivers Nir and Kira. 
- Swelled by these affluents, the Ghorvand is a great 
river opposite the town of Purshfvar, being there called 
the ford, from a ford near the village of Mahanara, on 
the eastern banks of the river, and it falls into the river 
Sindh near the castle of Bitar, below the capital of 
Alkandahar (Gandhfra), 1.6, Vaihand. 
The river Biyatta, known as Jailam, from the city of 


Rivers of 
the Panjab. 
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tradition. 
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this name on its western banks, and the river Canda- 
raha join each other nearly fifty miles above Jahravar, 
and pass along west of Multan. 

The river Biy&h flows east of MultAn, and joins after- 
wards the Biyatta and Candariha. 

The river Irava is joined by the river Kaj, which rises 
in Nagarkot in the mountains of Bhatul. Thereupon 
follows as the fifth the river Shatladar (Satle)). 

After these five rivers have united below Multan 
at a place called Paficanada, i.c. the meeting-place of 
the five rivers, they form an enormous watercourse. 
In flood-times it sometimes swells to such a degree 
as to cover nearly a space of ten farsakh, and to rise 
above the tree of the plains, so that afterwards the 
rubbish carried by the floods is found in their highest 
branches like birds-nests. 

The Muslims call the river, after it has passed the 
Sindhi city Aror, as a united stream, the river of 
Mihrén. Thus it extends, flowing straight on, be- 
coming broader and broader, and gaining in purity of 
water, enclosing in its course places like islands, until 
it reaches Almansira, situated between several of its 
arms, and flows into the ocean at two places, near the 
city Loharaéni, and more eastward in the province of 
Kacch at a place called Sindhu-sdgara, ie. the Sindh 
Sea. 

As the name wnion of the fire rivers occurs in this 
part of the world (in Panjab), we observe that a similar 
name is used also to the north of the above-mentioned 
mountain chains, for the rivers which flow thence 
towards the north, after having united near Tirmidh 
and having formed the river of Balkh, are called the 
unton of the seven rivers. The Zoroastrians of Sogdiana 
have confounded these two things; for they say that 
the whole of the seven rivers is Sindh, and its upper 
course Baridish. A man descending on it sees the 
sinking of the sun on his right side if he turns his 
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face towards the west, as we see it here on our left 
side (sic). 

The river Sarsati falls into the sea at the distance of 
a bowshot east of Somaniith. 

The river Jaun joins the Ganges below Kanoj, which 
lies west of it. The united stream falls into the great 
ocean near Gangasigara. 

Between the mouths of the rivers Sarsati and Ganges 
is the mouth of the river Narmada, which descends 
from the eastern mountains, takes its course in a south- 
western direction, and falls into the sea near the town 
Bahroj, nearly sixty yojana east of Somanath. 

Behind the Ganges flow the rivers Rahab and ka- 
wini, which join the river Sarwa near the city of Bari. 

The Hindus believe that the Ganges in ancient times 
flowed in Paradise, and we shall relate at a subsequent 
opportunity how it happened to come down upon 
earth. 

The Matsya-Purdna says: “After the Ganges had 
settled on earth, it divided itself into seven arms, the 
middle of which is the main stream, known as the 
Ganges. Three flowed eastward, Nalini, Hradini, 
and Pavani, and three westward, Siti, Cakshu, and 
Sindhu. 

The river Sita rises in the Himavané, and flows 
through these conntries: Salila, Karstuba, Cina, Var- 
vara, Yavasa (?), Baha, Pushkara, Kulata, Mangala, 
Kavara, and Sangavanta(?); then it falls into the 
western ocean. 

South of Sita flows the river Cakshué, which irrigates 
the countries Cina, Maru, Ka4lika (?), Dhfllika (?), Tuk- 
hfra, Barbara, Kaca (?), Palhava, and Birwancat. 

The river Sindh flows through the countries Sindhu, 
Darada, Zindutunda (?), Gandhara, Rarasa (?), Krira (9), 
Sivapaura, Indramaru, Sabati(?), Saindhava, Kubata, 
Bahimarvara, Mara, Mrfina, and Sukiirda. 

The river Ganges, which is the middle and main 
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stream, flows through the Gandharva, the musicians, 
Kirhnara, Yakshas, Rakshasa, Vidyadhara, Uraga, 1.6. 
those who creep on their breasts, the serpents, Kalapa- 
grama, 7.¢. the city of the most virtuous, Kirnpurusha, 
Khasa(?), the mountaineers, Kirfita, Pulinda, the 
hunters in the plains, robbers, Kuru, Bharata, Pajicala, 
Kaushaka (?), Matsya, Magadha, Brahmottara, and 
Tamalipta. These are the good and bad beings 
through whose territories the Ganges flows. After- 
wards it enters into branches of the mountain Vin- 
dhya, where the elephants live, and then it falls into 
the southern ocean. 

Of the eastern Ganges arms, the Hradini flows dingagh 
the countries Nishaba, ἼΗΙ Dhivara, Prishaka, 
Nilamukha, Kikara, Ushtrakarna, 1.e. people whose lips 
are turned like their ears, Kirfita, Kalidara, Vivarna, 1.6. 
the colourless people,so called on account of their intense 
blackness, Kushikina, and Svargabhiimi, 1.6. a country 
like Paradise. Finally it falls into the eastern ocean. 

The river Pavant gives water to the Kupatha(?), who 
are far from sin, Indradyumnasaras, 1.6. the cisterns of 
the king Indradyumna, Kharapatha, Bitra, and Sanku- 
patha, It flows through the steppe Udyanamartiira, 
through the country of the Kusapravarana, and Indra- 
dvipa, and afterwards it falls into the salt sea. 

The river Nalini flows through Tamara, Harnsamarga, 
Samfihuka, and Pirna. All these are pious people who 
abstain from evil. Then it flows through the midst of 
mountains and passes by the Karnapravarana, ¢.¢, people 
whose ears fall down on their shoulders, ASvamukha, 
4.¢. people with horse-faces, Parvatamaru, mountainous 
steppes, and Rfiimimandala. Finally it flows into the 
ocean. : 

Vishnu. The Vishnu-Purdna mentions that the great rivers 

Purdva. of the middle earth which flow into the ocean are 
Anutapata, Shikhi, Dip&apa, Tridiva, Karma, Amrita 
and Sukrita. 
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ON THE SHAPE OF HEAVEN AND EARTH ACCORDING TO Page 132. 
THE HINDU ASTRONOMERS. 


Tus and similar questions have received at the hands 

of the Hindus a treatment and solution totally different 

from that which they have received among us Muslims, 

‘The sentences of the Koran on these and other subjects The Koran, 
necessary for man to know are not such as to require a eat len 
strained interpretation in order to become positive cer- research. 
tainties in the minds of the hearers, and the same may 

be said regarding the holy codes revealed before the 

Koran. The sentences of the Koran on the subjects 
necessary for man to know are in perfect harmony with 

the other religious codes, and at the same time they are 
perfectly clear, without any ambiguity. Besides, the 

Koran does not contain questions which have for ever 

been subjects of controversy, nor suck questions the 
solution of which has always been despaired of, e.g. 
questions similar to certain puzzles of chronology. 

Islam was already in its earliest times exposed to the Islam 
machinations of people who were opposed to it in the By 
bottom of their heart, people who preached Islam with eter ai 
sectarian tendencies, and who read to simple-minded 
audiences out of their Koran-copies passages of which 
not a single word was ever created (ἴ.6. revealed) by 
God. But people believed them and copied these 
things on their authority, beguiled by their hypocrisy ; 
nay, they disregarded the true form of the book which 
they had: had until then, because the vulgar mind is 
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always inclined to any kind of delusion. Thus the 
pure tradition of Islam has been rendered confused by 
this Judaistic party. 

Islam encountered a second mishap at the hands of 
the Zindiks, the followers of Mani, like Ibn Almukaffa, 
‘Abd-alkarim Ibn ‘Abi-al‘auja’, and others, who, being 
the fathers of criticism, and declaring one thing as just, 
another as admissible, &c., raised doubts in weak-minded 
people as to the One and First, 1.6. the Unique and 
Eternal God, and directed their sympathies towards 
dualism. At the same time they presented the bio- 
graphy of Mani to the people in such a beautiful garb 
that they were gained over to his side. Now this man 
did not confine himself t® the trash of his sectarian 
theology, but also proclaimed his views about the form 
of the world, as may be seen from his books, which were 
intended for deliberate deception. His opinions were 
far-spread. Together with the inventions of the above- 
mentioned Judaistic party, they formed a religious 
system which was declared to be the Islam, but with 
which God has nothing whatever todo. Whoso opposes 
it and firmly adheres to the orthodox faith in conformity 
with the Koran is stigmatised by them as an infidel and 
heretic and condemned to death, and they will not 
allow him to hear the word of the Koran. All these 
acts of theirs are more impious than even the words of 
Pharaoh, “1 am your highest lord” (Sura, 79, 24), 
and “1 do not know of any god for you save myself” 
(Sura, 28, 38). If party spirit of this kind will go on 
and rule for a long time, we may easily decline from the 
straight path of honour and duty. We, however, take 
our refuge with God, who renders firm the foot of every 
one who seeks Him, and who seeks the truth about 
Him. 

The religious books of the Hindus and their codes 
of tradition, the Purfinas, contain sentences about the 
shape of the world which stand in direct opposition to 
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scientific truth as known to their astronomers. By 
these books people are guided in fulfilling the rites of 
their religion, and by means of them the great mass of 
the nation have been wheedled into a predilection for 
astronomical calculation and astrological predictions 
and warnings. The consequence is, that they show much 
affection to their astronomers, declaring that they are 
excellent men, that it is a good omen to meet them, and 
firmly believing that all of them come into Paradise and 
none into hell. For this the astronomers requite them 
by accepting their popular notions as truth, by con- 
forming themselves to them, however far from truth 
most of them may be, and by presenting them with such 
spiritual stuff as they stand in need of. ‘This is the 
reason why the two theories, the vulgar and the 
scientific, have become intermingled in the course of 
time, why the doctrines of the astronomers have been 
disturbed and confused, in particular the doctrines of 
those authors—and they are the majority—who simply 
copy their predecessors, who take the bases of their 
science from tradition and do not make them the objects 
of independent sctentific research. 

We shall now explain the views of Hindu astrono- 
mers regarding the present subject, viz. the shape of 
heaven and earth. According to them,.heaven as well 
as the whole world is round, and the earth has a 
globular shape, the northern half being dry land, the 
southern half being covered with water. ‘The dimen- 
sion of the earth is larger according to them than it is 
according to the Greeks and modern observations, and 
in their calculations to find this dimension they have 
entirely given up any mention of the traditional seas 
and Dvtpas, and of the enormous sums of yojana attri- 
buted to each of them. The astronomers follow the 
theologians in everything which does not encroach upon 
their science, ¢.g. they adopt the theory of Mount Meru 
being under the north pole, and that of the island 
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Vadavémukha lying under the south pole. Now, it is 
entirely irrelevant whether Meru is there or not, as it 
is only required for the explanation of the particular 
mill-like rotation, which is necessitated. by the fact that 
to each spot on the plane of the earth corresponds a spot 
in the sky as its zenith. Also the fable of the southern 
island Vadavamukha does no harm to their science, 
although it is possible, nay, even likely, that each pair of 
quarters of the earth forms a coherent, uninterrupted 
unity, the one as a continent, the other as an ocean 
(and that in reality there is no such island under the 
south pole). Such a disposition of the earth is required 
by the law of gravitation, for according to them the 
earth is in the centre of the universe, and everything 
heavy gravitates towards it, Evidently on account of 
this law of gravitation they consider heaven, too, as 
having a globular shape. 

We shall now exhibit the opinions of the Hindu 
astronomers on this subject according to our translation 
of their works. In case, however, one word or other in 
our translation should be used in a meaning different 
from that which it generally has in our sciences, we ask 
the reader to consider only the original meaning of the 
word (not the technical one), for this only is meant. 

Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta: “ Paulisa the Greek 
says somewhere that the earth has ὦ globular shape, . 
whilst in another place he says that it has the shape of 
a cover (1.6. of a flat plane). And in both sentences he 
is right; for the plane or surface of the earth is round, 
and its diameter is a straight line. That he, however, 
only believed in the globular shape of the earth, may 
be proved by many passages of his work. Besides, all 
scholars agree on this head, as Varihamihira, Arya- 
bhata, Deva, Srishena, Vishnucandra, and Brahman. 
If the earth were not round, it would not be girded 
with the latitudes of the different places on earth, day 
and night would not be different in winter and summer, 
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and the conditions of the planets and of their rotations 
would be quite different from what they are. 

“The position of the earth is central. Half of it is 
clay, half water. Mount Meru is in the dry half, the 
home of the Deva, the angels, and above it is the pole. 
In the other half, which is covered by water, lies Vada- 
vamukha, under the south pole, a continent like an 
island, inhabited by the Daitya and Naga, relatives of 
the Deva on Meru. Therefore it is also called Dait- 
yintara. 

“The line which divides the two earth-halves, the 
dry and the wet, from each other, is called Niraksha, 1.6. 
having no latitude, being identical with our equator. In 
the four cardinal directions with relation to this line 
there are four great cities :-— 


Yamakoti, in the east. Romaka, in the west. 
Lanké, in the south. Siddhapura, in the north. 


‘The earth is fastened on the two poles, and held by 
the axis. When the sun rises over the line which 
passes both through Meru and Lank§4, that moment is 
noon to Yamakoti, midnight to the Greeks, and evening 
to Siddhapura.” 

In the same manner things are represented by Arya- 
bhata. . 

Brahmagupta, the son οὗ Jishnu, a native of Bhilla- 
mala, says in his Brahmasiddhdnta: “Many are the 
saymgs of people about the shape of the earth, specially 
among those who study the Purdnas and the religious 
books. Some say that it is level like a mirror, others 
say that it is hollow like a bowl. Others maintain that 
it is level like a mirror, inclosed by a sea, this sea being 
inclosed by an earth, this earth being inclosed by a sea, 
&c., all of them being round like collars. Each sea 
or earth has the double size of that which it incloses. 
The outside earth is sixty-four times as large as the 
central earth, and the sea inclosing the outside earth is 
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sixty-four times as large as the sea inclosing the central 
earth: Several circumstances, however, compel us to 
attribute globular shape both to the earth and heaven, 
viz. the fact that the stars rise and set in different 
places at different times, so that, 6.9. a man in Yama- 
koti observes one identical star rising above the western 
horizon, whilst a man in Riilm at the same time observes 
it rising above the eastern horizon. Another argument 
to the same effect is this, that a man on Meru observes 
one identical star above the horizon in the zenith of 
Lanka, the country of the demons, whilst a man in 
Lanka at the same time observes it above his head. 
Besides, all astronomical calculations are not correct 
unless we assume the globular figure of heaven and 
earth. Therefore we must declare that heaven is a 
globe, because we observe in it all the characteristics 
of a globe, and the observation of these characteristics 
of the world would not be correct unless in reality it 
were a globe. Now, it is evident that all the other 
theories about the world are futile.” 

Aryabhata inquires into the nature of the world, 
and says that it consists of earth, water, fire, and wind, 
and that each of these elements is round, 

Likewise Vasishtha and Lata say that the five ele- 
ments, viz. earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven, are 
round. 

Varahamihira says that all things which are per- 
ceived by the senses, are witnesses in favour of the 
globular shape of the earth, and refute the possibility 
of its having another shape. 

Aryabhata, Pulisa, Vasishtha, and Lata agree in this, 
that when it is noon in Yamakoti, it is midnight in 
Rim, beginning of the day in Lank4, and beginning of 
the night in Siddhapura, which is not possible if the 
world is not round. Likewise the periodicity of the 
eclipses can only be explained by the world’s being 
round. 
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Lata says: ‘On each place of the earth only one-half 
of the globe of heaven is seen. The more northern our 
latitude is, the more Meru and the pole rise above the 
horizon ; as they sink down below the horizon, the more 
southern is our latitude. The equator sinks down from 
the zenith of places, the greater their latitude is both in 
north and south. . A man who is north of the equator 
only sees the north pole, whilst the south pole is invi- 
sible to him, and vice versd.” 

These are the words of Hindu astronomers regarding 
the globular shape of heaven and earth, and what is 
between them, and regarding the fact that the earth, 
situated in the centre of the globe, is only of a small 
size in comparison with the visible part of heaven. 
These thoughts are the elements of astronomy as con- 
tained in the first chapter of Ptolemy’s Almagest, and 
of similar books, though they are not worked out in 
that scientific form in which we are accustomed to give 
them, 

(Lacuna, ) 

for the earth is more heavy than the water, and the 
water is fluid like the air. The globular form must be 
to the earth a physical necessity, as long as it does not, 
by the order of God, take another form. Therefore the 
earth could not move towards the north, nor the water 
move towards the south, and in consequence one whole 
half is not terra firma, nor the other half water, unless 
we suppose that the ¢erra firma half be hollow. As far 
as our observation, based on induction, goes, the terra 
firma wust be in one of the two northern quarters, and 
therefore we guess that the same is the case on the 
adjacent quarter. We admit the possibility of the 
existence of the island Vadavamukha, but we do not 
maintain it, since all we know of it and of Meru is 
exclusively based on tradition. 

The equatorial line does not, in the quarter of the 
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firma and the ocean. For in certain places the con- 
tinent protrudes far into the ocean, so as to pass beyond 
the equator, ¢g. the plains of the negroes in the west, 
which protrude far towards the south, even beyond the 
mountains of the moon and the sources of the Nile, in 
fact, into regions which we do not exactly know. For 
that continent is desert and impassable, and likewise 
the sea behind Sufala of the Zanj is unnavigable. No 
ship which ventured to go there has ever returned to 
relate what it had witnessed. 

Also a great part of India above the province of Sindh 
deeply protrudes far towards the south, and seems even 
to pass beyond the equator. 

In the midst between both lie Arabia and Yemen, 
but they do not go so far south as to cross the equator. 

Further, as the terra firma stretches far out into the 
ocean, thus the ocean too penetrates into ferra firma, 
breaking into it in various places, and forming bays 
and gulfs. For instance, the sea extends as a tongue 
along the west side of Arabia as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Central Syria. It is narrowest near Kulzum, 
whence it is also called the Sea of Kulzum. 

Another and still larger arm of the sea exists east of 
Arabia, the so-called Persian Sea. Between India and 
China, also, the sea forms a great curve towards the north. 

Hence it is evident that the coast-line of these 
countries does not correspond to the equator, nor keep 
an invariable distance from it, 

(Lacuna,) : 
and the explanation relating to the four cities will follow 
in its proper place. 

The difference of the times which has been remarked 
is one of the results of the rotundity of the earth, and 
of its occupying the centre of the globe. And if they 
attribute to the earth, though it be round, inhabitants— 
for cities cannot be imagined without inhabitants—the 
existence of men on earth js accounted for by the 
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attraction of everything heavy towards its centre, 1.6, 
the middle of the world. 

Much to the same effect are the expressions of Vdyu- 
Purdna, viz. that noon in Amaravati is sunrise in Vai- 
vasvata, midnight in Sukha, and sunset in Vibha. 

Similar, also, are the expressions of Matsya-Purdna, 
for this book explains that east of Meru lies the city 
Amaravatipura, the residence of Indra, the ruler, and 
his wife; south of Meru, the city Sathyamanipura, 
the residence of Yama, the son of the Sun, where he 
punishes and requites mankind ; west of Meru, the city 
Sukh4pura, the residence of Varuna, 7.¢. the water ; and 
north of Meru, the city Vibhivaripura, belonging to the 
Moon. Sun and planets revolve round Meru. When 
the sun has his noon position in Amarfvatipura, it is 
the beginning of the day in Sarnyamanipura, midnight 
in Sukh, and the beginning of the night in Vibhiavari- 
pura. And when the sun has his noon position in 
Sarhyamantpura, he rises over Sukhdpura, sets over 
Amaravatipura, and has his midnight position with 
relation to Vibhavaripura. 

If the author of the eMatsya-Purdna says that the 
sun revolves round Meru, he means ἃ mill-like rotation 
round those who inhabit Meru, who, in consoyuence of 
this nature of the rotation, do not knoweeast nor west. 
The sun does not rise for the inhabitants of Meru in 
one particular place, but in various places. By the 
word east the author means the zenith of one city, and 
by west the zenith of another. Possibly those four cities 
of the Matsya-Purdna are identical with those men- 
tioned by the astronomers. But the author has not 
mentioned how far they are distant from Meru. What 
we have besides related as notions of the Hindus is 
perfectly correct and borne out by scientific methods ; 
however, they are wont never to speak of the pole unless 
they mention in the same breath also the mountain Meru. 

In the definition of what is Jow the Hindus agree 
with us, viz, that it is the centre of the world, but their 
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expressions on this head are subtle, more particularly 
as this is one of the great questions which is only 
handled by the most eminent of their scholars. 

So Brahmagupta says: “Scholars have declared that 
the globe of the earth is in the midst of heaven, and 
that Mount Meru, the home of the Devas, as well as 
Vadavamukha below, is the home of their opponents ; 
the Daitya and Danava belong to it. But this delow is 
according to them only a relative one. Disregarding 
this, we say that the earth on all its sides is the 
same; all people on earth stand upright, and all heavy 
things fall down to the earth by a law of nature, fot 
it is the nature of the earth to attract and to keep 
things, as it is the nature of water to flow, that of fire 
to burn, and that of the wind to set in motion. If a 
thing wants to go deeper down than the earth, let it 
try. The earth is the only low thing, and seeds always 
return to it, in whatever direction you may throw 
them away, and never rise upwards from the earth.” 

Varahamihira says: “ Mountains, seas, rivers, trees, 
cities, men, and angels, all are around the globe of the 
earth. Andif Yamakoti and Rim are opposite to each 
other, one could not say that the one is /ow in its 
relation to the other, since the low does not exist. How 
could one say of one place of the earth that it is low, 
as it 18 in every particular identical with any other 
place on earth, and one place could as little fall as any 
other. Every one speaks to himself with regard to his 
own self, “7 am above and the others are below,’ whilst 
all of them are around the globe like the blossoms 
springing on the branches of a Kadamba-tree. They 
encircle it on all sides, but each individual blossom has 
the same position as the other, neither the one hanging 
downward nor the other standing upright. For the 
earth attracts that which is upon her, for it is the below 
towards all directions, and heaven is the above towards 
all directions.” 


As the reader wil] gbserve, these theories of the 
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Hindus are based on the correct knowledge of the laws 
of nature, but, at the same time, they practise a little 
deceit: upon their traditionalists and theologians. So 
Balabhadra the commentator says: “It is the most 
correct of the opinions of people, many and different as 
they are, that the earth and Meru and the zodiacal 
sphere are round. And the Apta (?)-purana-kara, 1.6. 
the faithful followers of the Purana, say: ‘The earth 
is like the back of a tortoise; it is not round from 
below.’ They are perfectly right, because the earth is 
in the midst of the water, and that which appears 
above the water has the shape of a tortoise-back ; and 
the sea around the earth is not navigable. The fact 
of the earth being round is proved by eyesight.” 

Here the reader must notice how Balabhadra declares 
the theory of the theologians as to the rotundity of the 
back to be true. He gives himself the air of not 
knowing that they deny that the womb, 1.6. the other 
half of the globe, is round, and he busies himself with a 
traditional element (as to the earth being like the back 
of a tortoise), which, in reality, has no connection with 
the subject. 

Further, Balabhadra says: ““ Human eyesight reaches 
to a point distant from the earth’ and its rotundity the 
g6th part of 5000 yojana, 1.6. 52 yojana {exactly 52,1). 
Therefore man does not observe its rotundity, and hence 
the discrepancy of opinions on the subject.” 

Those pious men (the Apta (?)-purina-kira) do not 
deny the rotundity of the back of the earth; nay, they 
maintain it by comparing the earth to the back of a 
tortoise. Only Balabhadra makes them deny it (by 
the words, “the earth is not round from below,” supra), 
since he understood their words as meaning that the 
water surrounds the earth. That which rises above the 
water may either be globular or a plain rising above 
the water like an inverted drum, 7.¢. like a segment of 
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Further, the remark of Balabhadra (v. p. 273), 
that man, on account of the smallness of his stature, 
cannot observe the rotundity of the earth, is not true; 
because even if the human stature were as tall as the 
plumb-line of the highest mountain, if he were to make 
his observation only from one single point without 
going to other places, and without reasoning about the 
observations made at the different places, even such a 
height would be of no avail to him, and he would not be 
able to perceive the rotundity of the earth and its nature. 

What, however, is the connection of this remark 
with the popular theory? If he had concluded from 
analogy that that side of the earth which is opposed 
to the rownd one—I mean the lower half—was also 
round, and if he then had given his theory about the 
extent of the power of human vision as a result of 
reflection, not as a result of the perception of the 
senses, his theory would seem to have a certain foun- 
dation. 

Caloniation With regard to Balabhadra’s definition of the extent 


on the ex- which may be reached by the human eye, we propose 


human , the following calculation :— 

sheiearen: Let A B round me centre H represent the globe of 
‘ theearth. Bis the standing- 

point of the observer; his 

stature is ΒΟ. Further, we 

draw the line C A, so that it 

touches the earth. 

Now it is evident that the 
field of vision is B A, which 
we suppose to be equal to 
pe of the circle,i.c. 33 degrees, 
if we divide the circle into 
360 degrees. 

According to the method 
followed in the calculation of the mountain Meru (in 
chap. xxiii.), we divide the square of T A, ὁ.9. 50,625, by 
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H T, #.c. 3431’. So we get as quotient TC=0° 14’ 45”; 
and B C, the stature of the observer, is 0° 7’ 45”. 

Our calculation is based on this, that H B, the sinus 
totus, is 3438’. However, the radius of the earth 18, 
according to the circumference which we have men- 
tioned, 795° 27’ 16” (yojana). If we measure B C by 
this measure, it is =1 yojana, 6 kroga, 1035 yards 
(=57,035 yards). Ifwesuppose BC to be equal to four 
yards, it stands in the same relation to A T’,, according 
to the measure of the sine, as 57,035, ὦ.6. the yards 
which we have found as the measure of the stature, to 
A T according to the measure of the sine, 1.6. 225. If 
we now calculate the sine, we find it to be 0° οἱ 1” 3”, 
and its arc has the same measure. However, each degree 
of the rotundity of the earth represents the measure of 
13 yojana, 7 kroga, and 333% yards (810). Therefore the 
field of vision on the earth is 291% yards (516). 

(For an explanation of this calculation sce the notes.) 

The source of this calculation of Balabhadra’s is the 
Pulisa-siddhdnta, which divides the arc of the quarter 
of a circle into 24 kardajdt. He says: “If anybody 
asks for the reason of this, he must know that each of 
‘these kardajdt is οἷς of the circle=225 minutes (= 33 
degrees). And if we reckon its sine, we find it also 
to be=225 minutes.” This shows us that the sines are 
equal to their arcs in parts which are smaller than this 
kardaja. And because the sinus totus, according to 
Pulisa and Aryabhata, has the relation of the diameter 
to the circle of 360 degrees, this arithmetical equality 
brought Balabhadra to think that the arc was perpen- 
dicular; and any expanse in which no convexity pro- 
trudes preventing the vision from passing, and which 
is not too small to be seen, is visible. 

This, however, is a gross mistake; for the arc is 
never perpendicular, and the sine, however small it 
be, never equals the arc. This is admissible only for 
such degrees as are supposed for the convenience of 
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calculation, but it is never and nowhere true for the 
degrees of the earth. 

If Pulisa says (v. p. 267) that the earth is held 
by an axis, he does not mean thereby that in reality 
there exists such an axis, and that but for it the earth 
would fall. How could he say such a thing, since he 
is of opinion that there are four inhabited cities around 
the world, which is explained by the fact that every- 
thing heavy falls from all sides down towards the earth ? 
However, Pulisa holds this view, that the motion of the 
peripheric parts is the reason why the central parts are 
motionless, and that the motion of a globe presupposes 
two poles, and one line connecting them, which in the 
idea is the axis. It is as if he meant to say, that the 
motion of heaven keeps the earth in its place, making 
it the natural place for the earth, outside of which it 
could never be. And this place lies on the midst of the 
axis of motion. For the other diameters of the globe 
may also be imagined to be axes, since ἐν δυνάμει they 
are all axes, and if the earth were not in the midst of 
an axis, there might be axes which did not pass through 
the earth. Hence one may say metaphorically that the 
earth is supported by the axes. 

As regards the resting of the earth, one of the ele- 
mentary probtems of astronomy, which offers many and 
great difficulties, this, too, is a dogma with the Hindu 
astronomers. Brahmagupta says in the Brahmasid- 
dhdnta: ‘Some people maintain that the first motion 
(from east to west) does not lie in the meridian, but 
belongs to the earth. But Vardhamihira refutes them 
by saying: ‘If that were the case, a bird would not 
return to its nest as soon as it had flown away from 
it towards the west.’ And, in fact, it is precisely as 
Var&hamihira says.” 

Brahmagupta says in another place of the same book: 
“The followers of Aryabhata maintain that the earth 
is moving and heaven resting. People have tried to 
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refute them by saying that, if such were the case, stones 
and trees would fail from the earth.”’ 

But Brahmagupta does not agree with them, and says 
that that would not necessarily follow from their theory, 
apparently because he thought that all heavy things are 
attracted towards the centre of the earth. He says: 
“On the contrary, if that were the case, the earth would 
not mein heegyrng an even and uniform puce with the 
minutes of heaven, the prdnas of the times.” 

There seems to be some confusion in this chapter, 
perhaps by the fault of the translator. Jor the minutes 
of heaven are 21,600, and are called prdna, 1.6. breaths, 
because according to them each minute of the meridian 
revolves in the éume of an ordinary human breath. 

Supposing this to be true, and that the earth makes 
a complete rotation eastward in so many breaths as 
heaven does according to his (Brahmagupta’s) view, we 
cannot see what should prevent the earth from keeping 
an even and uniform pace with heaven. 

Besides, the rotation of the earth does in no way im- 
pair the value of astronomy, as all appearances of an 
astronomic character can quite as well be explained 
according to this theory as to the other. There are, 
however, other reasons which make it impossible. 
This question 15 most difficult to solve. .The most pro- 
minent of both modern and ancient astronomers have 
deeply studied the question of the moving of the earth, 
and tried to refute it. We, too, have composed a book 
on the subject called Miftdh-ilm-alhava (Key of 
Astronomy), in which we think we have surpassed our 
predece<sors, if not in the words, at all events in the 
matter 
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ON THE FIRST TWO MOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSE (THAT 
FROM EAST TO WEST ACCORDING TO ANCIENT - 
ASTRONOMERS AND THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUI- 
NOXES), BOTH ACCORDING TO HINDU ASTRONOMERS 
AND THE AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS. 


THE astronomers of the Hindus hold on this subject 
mostly the same views as ourselves. We shall give 
quotations from them, but shall at once confess that 
that which we are able to give is very scanty indeed. 

Pulisa says: “The wind makes the sphere of the 
fixed stars revolve; the two poles keep it in its place, 
and its motion appears to the inhabitants of Mount 
Meru as a motion from the left to the right; to the 
inhabitants of Vadavémukha as one from the right to 
the left.” 

In another place he says: ‘If anybody asks for the 
direction of the motion of the stars which we see rising 
in the east and rotating towards the west until they set, 
let him know that the motion which we see as a west- 
ward motion appears different according to the places 
which the spectators occupy. The inhabitants of Mount 
Meru see it as a motion from the left to the right, 
whilst the inhabitants of Vadavamukha see it as the 
opposite, as a motion from the right to the left. The 
inhabitants of the equator see it exclusively as a 
westward motion, and the inhabitants of the parts of 
the earth between the poles and the equator see it 
more or less depressed, as their places have more or 
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less northern or southern latitude. The whole of this 
motion is caused by the wind, which makes the spheres 
revolve, and compels the planets and the other stars to 
rise in the east and to set in the west. This, however, 
is only an acciwiens. As for the essentia rei, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies are directed towards the east, 
from Alsharatdn towards Albutain, the latter lying east 
of the former. But if the inquirer does not know the 
lunar stations, and is not capable of procuring for him- 
self by their help an idea of this eastward motion, let 
him observe the moon herself, how she moves away from 
the sun once and a second time; how she then comes 
near him, till she finally joins him. This will give him 
an idea of the second motion.” 

Brahmagupta says: ‘‘The sphere has been created 
as moving with the greatest rapidity possible about two 
poles without ever slackening, and the stars have been 
created where there is no βα{π- δὲ nor Shara{dn, t.e. on 
the frontier between them, which is the vernal equinox.” 

Balabhadra, the commentator, says: ‘“‘The whole 
world hangs on two poles, and moves in a circular 
motion, which begins with a kalpa and ends with a 
kalpa. But people must not therefore say that the 
world, on account of the continuity of its motion, is 
without beginning and without end.” 

Brahmagupta says: ‘The place without latitude 
(Niraksha), divided into sixty ghatikd, is the horizon 
for the inhabitants of Meru. There east is west; and 
behind that place (beyond the equator) towards the 
south is Vadavamukha and the ocean which surrounds 
it. When the spheres and the stars revolve, the meri- 
dian becomes an horizon common to the Devas (in 
the north) and the Daityas (in the south), which they 
see together. But the direction of the motion appears 
to them as different. The motion which the angels see 
as a motion to the right, the Daityas see as one to the 
left, and vice versd, just as a man who has a thing on his 
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right side, looking into the water, sees it on his left. 
The cause of this uniform motion which never increases 
nor decreases is a wind, but it is not the common wind 
which we feel and hear; for this is lulled, and roused, 
and varies, whilst iat wind never slackens.” 

In another place Brahmagupta says: “The wind 
makes all the fixed stars and the planets revolve 
towards the west in one and the same revolution; but 
the planets move also in a slow pace towards the east, 
like a dust-atom moving on a potter’s-wheel in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the wheel is revolving. 
That motion of this atom which is visible is identical 
with the motion which drives the wheel round, whilst 
its individual motion is not perceived. In this view 
Lata, Aryabhata, and Vasishtha agree, but some people 
think that the earth moves while the sun is resting. 
That motion which mankind conceives as a motion from 
east to west, the angels (Deva) conceive as a motion 
from left to right, the Daityas as one from right to left.” 


This is all I have read in Indian books on the 
subject. 

Their speaking of the wind as the motor (supa) 
has, I think, only the purpose of bringing the subject 
near to the understanding of people and to facilitate its 
study; for people see with their own eyes that the 
wind, when blowing against instruments with wings 
and toys of this kind, puts them into motion. But as 
soon as they come to speak of the first mover (God), 
they at once give up any comparison with the natural 
wind, which in all its phases is determined by certain 
causes. For though it puts things into motion, the 
moving is not its essence; and besides, it cannot move 
without being in contact with something, because the 
wind is ἃ body, and is acted upon by external influences 
or means, its motion being commensurate with their 
force. . 
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Their saying that the wind does not rest, simply 
means that the moving power works perpetually, and 
does not imply rest and motion such as are proper to 
bodies. Further, their saying that it does not slacken 
means that it is free from al) kinds of accidents; for 
slackening and weakening only occur in such bodies or 
beings which are composed of elements of conflicting 
qualities. 

The expression that the two poles keep the sphere of 
the fixed stars (p. 278) means that they keep or pre- 
serve it in its normal state of motion, not that they 
keep or preserve it from falling down. There is a story 
of an ancient Greek who thought that once upon a time 
the Milky Way had been a road of the sun, and that 
afterwards he had left it. Such a thing would mean 
that the motions ceased to be normal, and to something 
like this the expression of the poles keeping the sphere of 
the fixed stars may be referred. 

The phrase of Balabhadra about the ending of the 
motion (that it ends with a kalpa, &c., p. 279) means 
that everything which exists and may be determined 
arithmetically has no doubt an end, for two reasons: 
jirst, because it has a beginning, for every number 
consists of one and its reduplications, whilst the one 
itself exists before all of them ; and, seeondly, because 
part of it exists in the present moment of time, for if 
days and nights increase in number through the con- 
tinuation of existence, they must necessarily have a 
beginning whence they started. Ifa man maintains 
that time does not exist in the sphere (as one of its 
immanent qualities), and thinks that day and night 
have only a relative existence, exist only in relation to 
the earth and its inhabitants, that if, ¢.7., the earth were 
taken away out of the midst of the world, also night 
and day would cease to exist as well as the possibility 
of measuring elements composed of days, he would 
thereby impose upon Balabhadra the necessity of a 
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digression, and compel him to prove the cause, not of 
the first, but of the second motion. The latter cause 18 
the cycles of the planets, which have only a relation to 
the sphere, not to the earth. These cycles Balabhadra 
indicates by the word kalpa (v. p. 279), since it com- 
prehends them all, and since all of them begin with its 
beginning. 

If Brahmagupta says of the meridian that it is 
divided into sixty parts (v. p. 279), itis as if any one of 
us should say, the meridian is divided into twenty-four 
parts ; for the meridian is a medium for measuring and 
counting time. Its revolution lasts twenty-four hours, 
or, as the Hindus will have it, sixty ghatikd (or ghar‘). 
This is the reason why they have reckoned the risings 
of the zodiacal signs in ghafikd, not in times of the 
meridian (360 degrees). 

If, further, Brahmagupta says that the wind causes 
the fixed stars and the planets to revolve, if he besides, 
in particular, attributes a slow eastward motion to the 
planets (p. 280), he gives the reader to understand that 
the fixed stars have no such motion, or else he would 
have said that they, too, have the same slow eastward 
motion as the planets, not differing from them save in 
size and in the variation which they exhibit in the re- 
trograde motion. Some people relate that the ancients 
originally did not understand their (the fixed stars’) 
motions until, in long periods of time, they became 
aware of them. This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that Brahmagupta’s book does not, among the various 
cycles, mention the cycles of the fixed stars, and that 
he makes their appearing and disappearing depend 
upon invariable degrees of the sun. 

If Brahmagupta maintains (p. 278) that to the in- 
habitants of the equator the /irst motion is not a motion 
to the right ‘and left, the reader must bear in mind the 
following. A man dwelling under either of the two 
poles, to whatever direction he turns, has always the 
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moving heavenly bodies before himself, and as they 
move in one direction, they must necessarily first stand 
opposite one of his hands, and then, moving on, come 
to stand opposite his other hand. The direction of this 
motion appears to the inhabitants of the two poles just 
the very contrary, like the image of a thing in the 
water or a mirror, where its directions seem to be ex- 
changed. If the image of a man is reflected by the 
water or ἃ mirror, he appears as a different man stand- 
ing opposite to the spectator, his right side opposite to 
the left of the spectator, and his left side opposite to 
the right of the spectator. 

Likewise the inhabitants of places of northern lati- 
tude have the revolving ,heavenly bodies before them- 
selves towards the south, and the inhabitants of places 
of southern latitude have them befure themselves 
towards the north. To them the motion appears 
the same as to the inhabitants of Meru and Vadava- 
mukha. But as regards those living on the equator, 
the heavenly bodies revolve nearly above their heads, 
so they cannot have them before themselves in any 
direction. In reality, however, they deviate a little 
from the equator, and in consequence the people there 
have a uniform motion before themselves on two sides, 
the motion of the northern heavenly bodies from right 
to left, and that of the southern bodies from left to 
right. So they unite in their persons the faculty of 
the inhabitants of the two poles (viz. of seeing the 
heavenly bodies moving in different directions), and it 
depends entirely upon their will, if they want to see 
the stars move from the right to the left or vice 
versa. 

It is the line passing through the zenith of a man 
standing on the equator which Brahmagupta means 
when he says that it is divided into sixty parts (v. p. 
279). 

The authors of the Puraénas represent heaven as a 
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dome or cupola standing on earth and resting, and the 
stars as beings which wander individually from east to 
west. How could these men have any idea of the 
second motion? And if they really had such an idea, 
how could an opponent of the same class of men con- 
cede the possibility that one and the same thing indi- 
vidually moves in two different directions ? 

We shall here communicate what we know of their 
theories, although we are aware that the reader will 
not derive any profit from them, since they are simply 
useless. 

Quotation The Matsya-Purdna says: “The sun and the stars 

Matya- pass along southward as rapidly as an arrow revolv- 

ewe ing round Meru. The sun revolves round something 
like a beam, the end of which is burning when its 
revolution is very rapid. The sun does not really 
disappear (during the night); he is then invisible only 
to some people, to some of the inhabitants of the four 
cities on the four sides of Meru. He revolves round 
Meru, starting from the north side of Mount Lokdéloka; 
he does not pass beyond Lokaloka, nor illuminate its 
south side. He is invisible during the night, because 
he is so far away. Man can see him at a distance 
of 1000 yaojana, but when he is so far away, a small 
object sufficiently near to the eye can render him 
invisible to the spectator. 

“When the sun stands in the zenith of Pushkara- 
Dvipa, he moves along the distance of one-thirtieth 
part of the earth in three-fifths of an hour. In so 
much time he traverses 21 laksha and 50,000 yajana, 
ὦ.6. 2,150,000 yojana. Then he turns to the north, and 
the distance he traverses becomes thrice as large. In 
consequence, the day becomes long. The distance which 
the sun traverses in a southern day is 9 kofi and 10,045 
yojana. When he then returns to the north and revolves 
round Kshtra, i.e. the Milky Way, his daily march is 
1 kott and 21 laksha yujana.” 
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Now we ask the reader to consider how confused 
these expressions are. If the author of the Matsya- 
Purdna says “the stars pass as rapidly as an arrow,” 
&c., we take this for a hyperbole intended for unedu- 
cated people; but we must state that the arrow-like 
motion of the stars is not peculiar to the south to the 
exclusion of the north. There are limits both in the 
north and south whence the sun returns, and the time 
of the sun’s passing from the southern limit to the 
northern is equal to the time of his passing from the 
northern limit to the southern. Therefore his motion 
northward has the same right of being described as as 
rapid asanarrow. Herein, however, lies a hint of the 
theological opinion of the author regarding the north 
pole, for he thinks the north is the above and the south 
the below. Hence the stars glide down to the south 
like children on a see-saw plank. 

If, however, the author hereby means the second 
motion, whilst in reality it is the first, we must state 
that the stars in the second motion do not revolve round 
Meru, and that the plane of this motion is inclined 
towards the horizon of Meru by one-twelfth of the circle, 

Further, how far-fetched is this simile in which he 
connects the motion of the sun with a burning beam! 
If we held the opinion that the sun moves as an un- 
interrupted round collar, his simile would be useful 
in so far as it refutes such an opinion. But as we 
consider the sun as a body, as it were, standing in 
heaven, his simile is meaningless. And if he simply 
means to say that the sun describes a round circle, his 
comparing the sun to a burning beam is quite super- 
fluous, because a stone tied to the end of a cord describes 
a similar circle if it is made to revolve round the head 
(there being no necessity for describing it as burning). 

That the sun rises over some people and sets over 
others, as he describes it, is true; but here, too, he is 
not free from his theological opinions. This is shown 
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by his mention of the mountain Lokdloka and his re- 
mark that the rays of the sun fall on it, on its human 
or north side, not on its wild or south side. 

Further, the sun is not hidden during the night on 
account of his great distance, but because he is covered 
by something—by the earth according to us, by Mount 
Meru according to the author of the Matsya-Purdna. 
He imagines that the sun marches round Meru, whilst 
we are on one of its sides. In consequence we are in 
a varying distance from the sun’s path. That this is 
originally his opinion is confirmed by the later follow- 
ing remarks. That the sun is invisible during the night 
has nothing whatever to do with his distance from us. 

The numbers which the author of the Matsya-Purdna 
mentions I hold to be corrupt, as they are not borne 
out by any calculation. He represents the path of the 
sun in the north as threefold that in the south, and 
makes this the cause of the difference of the length of 
theday. Whilst in reality the sum of day and night is 
always identical, and day and night in north and south 
stand in a constant relation to each other, it seems 
necessary that we should refer his remarks to a latitude 
where the summer-day is 45 ghaj{ikd, the winter-day 
15 ghatikd long. 

Further, his remark that the sun hastens in the north 
(marches there more rapidly than in the south), re- 
quires to be proved. The places of northern latitude 
have meridians not very distant from each other, be- 
cause of their being near to the pole, whilst the 
meridians become more distant from each other the 
nearer they are to the equator. If, now, the sun hastens 
in traversing a smaller distance, he wants less time 
than for traversing the greater distance, more especially 
if on this greater distance his march is slackening. 
In reality the opposite is the case. 

By his phrase when the stn revolves above Pushkara-~ 
dvipa (p. 284) is meant the line of the winter solstice. 
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According to him, on this line the day must be longer 
than in any other place, whether it be the summer 
solstice or another. All this is unintelligible. 

Similar notions are also found in the Vdyu-Purdna, 
viz. “that the day in the south is twelve muhdrta, in 
the north eighteen, and that the sun between south and 
north has a declination of 17,221 yojana in 183 days, 1.6. 
94(7s°s) yojana for each day.” 

One muhirta is equal to four-fifths of an hour (= 48 
minutes). The sentence of the Vadyu-Purdna applies 
to a latitude where the longest day is 142 hours. 

As regards the numbers of the yojanas mentioned 
by the Vdyu-Purdna, the author means evidently the 
portio of the double declination of the sphere. Accord- 
ing to him, the declination is twenty-four degrees; 
therefore the yojanas of the whole sphere would be 
129,1574. And the days in which the sun traverses 
the double declination are half the solar year, no regard 
being had to the fractions of days, which are nearly 
five-eighths of a day. 

Further, the Vdyu-Purdna says “that the sun in the 
north marches slowly during the day and rapidly dur- 
ing the night, and in the south vice versd. Therefore 
the day is long in the north, even as much as eighteen 
muhirta.” This is merely the language of a person 
who has not the slightest knowledge of the eastern 
motion of the sun, and is not able to measure a day’s 
are by observation. 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘The orbit of the Great 
Bear lies under the pole; under it the orbit of Saturn ; 
then that of Jupiter; next Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Moon. They rotate towards the 
east like a mill, ina uniform kind of motion which is 
peculiar to each star, some of them moving rapidly, 
others slowly. Death and life repeat themselves on 
them from eternity thousands of times.”’ 

If you examine this statement according to scientific 
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principles, you will find that it is confused. Conceding 
that the Great Bear is under the pole and that the 
place of the pole is absolute height, the Great Bear 
lies delow the zenith of the inhabitants of Meru. In 
this statement he is right, but he is mistaken with 
regard to the planets. For the word below is, accord- 
ing to him, to be understood so as to mean a greater or 
smaller distance from the earth; and thus taken, his 
statement (regarding the distances of the planets from 
the earth) is not correct, unless we suppose that Saturn 
has, of all planets, the greatest declination from the 
equator, the next greatest Jupiter, then Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, &c., and that at the same time this amount of 
their declination is a constant one. ‘This, however, 
does not correspond to reality. 

If we take the sum total of the whole statement of 
the Vishnu-Dharma, the author is right in so far as the 
fixed stars are higher than the planets, but he is wrong 
in so far as the pole is not higher than the fixed stars. 

The mill-like rotation of the planets is the /irst 
motion towards the west, not the second motion indicated 
by the author. According to him, the planets are the 
spirits of individuals who have gained exaltation by 
their merits, and who have returned to it after the 
end of their life in a human shape. According to 
my opinion, the author uses a number in the words 
thousands of tumes (p. 287), either because he wanted 
to intimate that their existence is an existence in our 
meaning of the term, an evolution out of the δύναμις 
into the πρᾶξις (hence something finite, subject to 
numeration or determination by measure), or becanse 
he meant to indicate that some of those spirits obtain 
moksha, others not. Hence their number is liable to 
a more or less, and everything of this description is of 
a finite nature. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ON THE DEFINITION OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS. 


THE extension of bodies in space is in three directions : 
length, breadth, and depth or heiyht. The path of any 
real direction, not an imaginary one, is limited ; there- 
fore the lines representing these three paths are limited, 
and their six end-points or limits are the directions. 
If you imagine an animal in the centre of these lines, 
1.6. where they cut each other, which turns its face 
towards one of them, the directions with relation to 
the animal are before, behind, riyht, left, above, and 
below. 

If these directions are used in relation to the world, 
they acquire new names. As the rising and setting of 
the heavenly bodies depend upon the horizon and the 
Jirst motion becomes apparent by the herizon, it is the 
most convenient to determine the directions by the 
horizon. The four directions, east, west, north, south 
(corresponding to before, behind, left, and right), are 
generally known, but the directions which lie be- 
tween each two of these are less known. These 
make eight directions, and, together with above and 
below, which do not need any further explanation, ten 
directions. 

The Greeks determined the directions by the rising 
and setting places of the zodiacal signs, brought them 
into relation to the winds, and so obtained sixteen 
directions. 
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Also the Arabs determined the directions by the 
blowing-points of the winds. Any wind blowing be- 
tween two cardinal winds they called in general WVakbd. 
Only in rare cases they are called by special names of 
their own. 

The Hindus, in giving names to the directions, have 
not taken any notice of the blowing of a wind; they 
simply call the four cardinal directions, as well as the 
secondary directions between them, by separate names. 
So they have eight directions in the horizontal plane, 
as exhibited by the following diagram :— 
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Besides there are two directions more for the two 
poles of the horizontal plane, the above and below, 
the former being called Upari, the second Adhas and 
Tala. 

These directions, and those in use among other 
nations, are based on general consent. Since the hori- 
zon is divided by innumerable circles, the directions 
also proceeding from its centre are innumerable. The 
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two ends of every possible diameter may be considered 
as before and behind, and therefore the two ends of the 
diameter cutting the former at right angles (and lying 
in the same plane) are riyht and left. 

The Hindus can never speak of anything, be it an 
object of the intellect or of imagination, without repre- 
senting it as a personification, an individual. They at 
once marry him, make him celebrate marriage, make his 
wife become pregnant and give birth to something. So, 
too, in this case. The Vishnu-Dharma relates that 
Atri, the star who rules the stars of the Great Bear, 
married the directions, represented as one person, though 
they are eight in number, and that from her the moon 
was born. 

Another author relates: Dakska, 7.¢. Prajipati, mar- 
ried Dharma, 7.¢. the reward, to ten of his daughters, 1.6. 
the ten directions. Ifrom one of them he had many 
children. She was called Vasu, and her children the 
Vasus. One of them was the moon. 

No doubt our people, the Muslims, will laugh at such 
a birth of the moon. But I give them still more of this 
stuff. Thus, 6... they relate: The sun, the son of Kaé- 
yapa and of Aditya, his wife, was born in the sixth Man- 
vantara on the lunar station Visikhad ; the moon, the son 
of Dharma, was born on the station Krittiki; Mars, the 
son of Prajipati, on Pirvishidh4; Mercury, the son of 
the moon, on Dhanishtha ; Jupiter, the son of Angiras, 
on Pfirvaphilguni; Venus, the daughter of Bhrigu, on 
Pushya; Saturn on Revati; the Bearer of the Tail, the 
son of Yama, the angel of death, on Aélesha, and the 
Head on Revati. 

According to their custom, the Hindus attribute 
certain dominants to the eight directions in the 
horizontal plane, which we exhibit in the following 
table :— 
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Indra... | East. Varuna | West 
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The Fire . S.E. | Vayu . : N.W. 

Yama... South. Kuru . : North 

Prithu . . S.W. | Mahadeva | N.E 


The Hindus construct a figure of these eight direc- 
tions, called Réhucakra, i.e. the figure of the Head, by 
means of which they try to gain an omen or prophecy 
for hazard-playing. It is the following diagram :— 


North, 


The figure is used in this way: First, you must know 
the dominant of the day in question, and its place in 
the present figure. Next you must know that one of 
the eight parts of the day in which you happen to be. 
These eighths are counted on the lines, beginning with 
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the dominant of the day, in uninterrupted succession 
from east to south and west. Thus you find the domi- 
nant of the eighth in question. If, ¢g., you want to 
know the fifth eighth of Thursday whilst Jupiter is the 
dominus diet in the south, and the line proceeding from 
the south terminates in north-west, we find that the 
dominant of the first eighth is Jupiter, that of the 
second is Saturn, that of the third the sun, that of the 
fourth the moon, and that of the fifth Mercury in the 
north. In this way you go on counting the eighths 
through the day and the night till the end of the 
νυχθήμερον. When thus the direction of the eighth of 
the day in which you are has been found, it is considered 
by them as Rabu; and when sitting down to play, you 
must place yourself so that you have this direction at 
your back. ‘Then you will win, according to their belief. 
It is no affair of the reader to despise a man who, on 
account of such an omen, In a variety of games stakes 
all his chances on one cast of the dice. Suffice it to 
leave to him the responsibility of his dice-playing. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


DEFINITION OF THE INHABITABLE EARTH ACCORDING 
TO THE HINDUS. 


In the book of the Rishi Bhuvanakoéga we read that the 
inhabitable world stretches from Himavant towards the 
south, and is called Bharata-varsha, so called from a 
man, Bharata, who ruled over them and provided for 
them. ‘The inhabitants of this οἰκουμένη are those to 
whom alone reward and punishment in another life 
are destined. It is divided into nine parts, called Nava- 
khanda-prathama, 1.6. the primary nine parts. Between 
each two parts there is a sea, which they traverse from 
one khanda to the other. ‘Ihe breadth of the inhabit- 
able world from north to south is 1000 yojana. 

By Himavant the author means the northern moun- 
tains, where the world, in consequence of the cold, 
ceases to be isihabitable. So all civilisation must of 
necessity be south of these mountains. 

His words, that the inhabitants are subject to reward 
and punishment, indicate that there are other people 
not subject to it. These beings he must either raise 
from the degree of man to that of angels, who, in con- 
sequence of the simplicity of the elements they are 
composed of and of the purity of their nature, never 
disobey a divine order, being always willing to worship ; 
or he must degrade them to the degree of irrational 
avimals. According to him, therefore, there are no 
human beings outside the οἰκουμένη (1.¢. Bharata- 
varsha). 
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Bharatavarsha is not India alone, as Hindus think, 
according to whom ¢hetr country is the world, and their 
race the only race of mankind; for India is not 
traversed by an ocean separating one khanda from the 
other. Further, they do not identify these handa with 
the dvipas, for the author says that on those seas 
people pass from one shore to the other. Further, 
it follows from his statement that all the inhabitants 
of the earth and the Hindus are subject to reward 
and punishment, that they are one great religious 
community. 

The nine parts are called Prathama, 1.6. primary ones, 
because they also divide India alone into nine parts. 
So the division of the οἰκουμένη is a primary one, but 
the division of Bharatavarsha a secondary one. Be- 
sides, there is still a third division into nine parts, as 
their astrologers divide each country into nine parts 
when they try to find the lucky and unlucky places 
in it. 

We find a similar tradition in the Vadyu-Purdna, viz. Quotation 
that “the centre of Jambu-dvipa is called Bharata- Purdra, 
varsha, which means those who acquire something and 
nourish themselves. With them there are the four yuga. 
They are subject to reward and punishment; and 
Himavant lies to the north of the ,country. It is 
divided into nine parts, and between them there are 
navigable seas. Its length is gooo yojana, its breadth 
1000; and because the country is also called Sam- 
nara (?), each ruler who rules it is called Samnara (?). 
The shape of its nine parts is as follows.” 

Then the author begins to describe the mountains in 
the khanda between the east and north, and the rivers 
which rise there, but he does not go beyond this de- 
scription. Thereby he gives us to understand that, 
according to his opinion, this khanda is the οἰκουμένη. Page 148 
But he contradicts himself in another place, where he 
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says that Jambu-dvipa is the centre among the Nava- 
khanda-prathama, and the others lie towards the eight 
directions. There are angels on them, men, animals, 
and plants. By these words he seems to mean the 
dvipas. 

If the breadth of the οἰκουμένη is 1000 yojana, its 
length must be nearly 2800. 

Further, the Vdyu-Purdna mentions the cities and 
countries which lie in each direction. We shall exhibit 
them in tables, together with similar information from 
other sources, for this method renders the study of the 
subject easier than any other. 

Here follows a diagram representing the division of 
Bharatavarsha into nine parts. 
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On the We have already heretofore mentioned that that part 
Kivea. Οὗ the earth in which the οἰκουμένη lies resembles a 
lt tortoise, because its borders are round, because it rises 
above the water and is surrounded by the water, and 
because it has a globular convexity on its surface. 
However, there is a possibility that the origin of the 
name is this, that their astronomers and astrologers 


divide the directions according to the lunar stations. 
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Therefore the country, too, is divided according to the 
lunar stations, and the figure which represents this 
division is similar to a tortoise. Therefore it is called 
Kiurma-cakra, 1.6. the tortoise-circle or the tartoise- 
shape. The following diagram is from the Saiitd of 
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Var&hamihira calls each of the Mava-khanda a vargn. Pago up. 
He says: “By them (the vargas) Bharatavarsha, 1.6. of Bharata. 
half of the world, is divided into nine parts, the cen- τόν ΤΕ 
tral one, the eastern, &c.” Then he passes to the south, ea 
and thus round the whole horizon. That he under- 
stands by Bharatavarsha India alone is indicated by 


his saying that each varga has a region, the king of 
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which is killed when some mishap befalls it. So 
belong 


To the Ist or central ΕΝ the region P&éficéla. 


» 2d varga, . ‘4 Magadha. 

ἡ 3d varga, ‘ ‘ an Kalinga. 

» 4th varga, a ; 5 Avanti, t.e. Ujain. 

a 5th varga, ς ° ‘is Ananta. 

» 6th varga, : ° - Sindhu and Sauvira. 
ἂν 7th varga, " Α ὃν H&rahaura, 

᾿ 8th varga, m : - Madura. 

» 9th varga, , ᾿ 53 Kulinda. 


All these countries are parts of India proper. 

Most of the names of countries under which they 
appear in this context are not those by which they are 
now generally known. Utpala, a native of Kashmir, 
says in his commentary on the book Samhita regarding 
this subject: “The names of countries change, and 
particularly in the yugas. So Miltin was originally 
called Kaéyapapura, then Harhnsapura, then Bagapura, 
then SAimbhapura, and then Milasthdna, 1.6. the origi- 
nal place, for mila means root, origin, and ‘dna means 
place.” 

A yuga is a long space of time, but names change 
rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with a 
different language occupies a country. Their tongues 
frequently mangle the words, and thus transfer them into 
their own language, as is, 6... the custom of the Greeks. 
Hither they keep the original meaning of the names, and 
try a sort of translation, but then they undergo certain 
changes. So the city of Shash, which has its name from 
the Turkish language, where it is called Tash-kand, 1.6. 
stone-city, is called stone-tower in the book yewypadia. 
In this way new names spring up as translations of 
older ones. Or, secondly, the barbarians adopt and 
keep the local names, but with such sounds and in such 
forms as are adapted to their tongues, as the Arabs do 
in Arabising foreign names, which become disfigured in 
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their mouth: 6... Bushang they call in their books 
Filsanj, and Sakilkand they call in their revenue-books 
Karfaza (sic). However, what is more curious and 
strange is this, that sometimes one and the same lan- 
guage changes in the mout’ of the same people who 
speak it, in consequence of which strange and uncouth 
forms of words spring up, not intelligible save to him 
who discards every rule of the language. And such 
changes are brought about in a few years, without there 
being any stringent cause or necessity forit. Of course, 
in all of this the Hindus are actuated by the desire to 
have as many names as possible, and to practise on them 
the rules and arts of their etymology, and they glory in 
the enormous copiousness of their language which they 
obtain by such means. 

The following names of countries, which we have 
taken from the Vdyu-Purdna, are arranged according to 
the four directions, whilst the names taken from the 
Samhitd are arranged according to the eight directions. 
All these names are of that kind which we have here 
described (1.6. they are not the names now in general 
use). We exhibit them in the following tables :-— 


The single countries of the middle realm, according to 
the Vdyu-Purdna , 


Kuru, Paficala, Salva, Jangala, Sfirasena, Bhadra- 
kira (ἢ, Bodha, Pathesvara, Vatsa, Kisadya, Kulya, 
Kuntala, Kasi, Kosala, Arthayashava(?), Puhlinga (1), 
Mashaka (!), Vrika. 

The people in the east :— 

Andhra, Vika, Mudrakaraka (2), Priatragira (?), Vahir- 
gira, Prathanga (7), Vangeya, Malava (!), Malavartika, 
Pragjyotisha, Munda, Abika (Ὁ), TAmraliptika, Mala, 
Magadha, Govinda (Gonanda ?). 

The people in the south :— 

Pandya, Kerala, Caulya, Kulya, Setuka, Mfishika, 
Rumana (?), Vanavasika, Maharashtra, Mahisha, Ka- 
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linga, Abhira, fshika, Atavya, Savara (7), Pulindra, 
Vindhyamfli, Vaidarbha, Dandaka, Milika (!), Asmaka, 
Naitika (!), Bhogavardhana, Kuntala, Andhra, Udbhira, 
Nalaka, Alika, Dakshinatya, Vaideéa, Sfirp&ikaraka, 
Kolavana, Durga, Tillita (?), Puleya, Kréla (ἢ, Ritpaka, 
Tamasa, Tarfipana (?), Karaskara, Nasikya, Uttaranar- 
mada, Bhanukacchra (?), Maheya, Sdraswata (7), Kac- 
chiya, Surashtra, Anartta, Hudvuda (7). 

The people in the west :— 

Malada (?), Karisha, Mekala, Utkala, Uttamarna, 
BaSsarna (?), Bhoja, Kishkinda, Kosala, Traipura, Vaidika, 
Tharpura (?), Tumbura, Shattumina (?), Padha, Kar- 
napravarana (!), Hina, Darva, Hfihaka (!), Trigartta, 
Malava, Kirdta, Tamara. 

The people in the north :— 

Vahlika (!), Vadha, Vana (?), Abhira, Kalatoyaka, 
Aparinta (?), Pahlava, Carmakhandika, Gandhéra, Ya- 
vana, Sindhu, Sauvira, 1... Multin and Jahriwéar, 
Madhra (?), Saka, Drihala (?), Litta (Kulinda), Malla (?), 
Kodara (?), Atreya, Bharadva, Jangala, Daseruka (!), 
Lampaka, Talakfina (2), Silika, Jagara. 


The names of the countrees for the tortorse-figure, as 
taken from the Samlhitd of Vardhamthira. 


I. The names of the countries in the centre of the 
realm :— 

Bhadra, Ari, Meda, M&ndavya, Salvant, Pojjibina, 
Maru, Vatsa, Ghosha, the valley of the Yamuné, Saras- 
vata, Matsya, Mathura, Kopa, Jyotisha, Dharmaranya, 
Stirasena, Gauragriva, Uddehika near Bazina, Paindu, 
Guda=Tanéshar, Aévattha, Pajicila, Siketa, Kanka, 
Kuru = Tanéshar, Kalkoti, Kukura, Pariydtra, Audum- 
bara, Kapishthala, Gaja. 

IJ. The names of the countries in the east :— 

Afijana, Vrishabadhvaja, Padma-Tulya (sic), Vy4- 
ghramukha, #.e. people with tiger-faces, Suhma, Kar- 
vata, Candrapura, Sirpakarna, i.e. people with ears like 
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sieves, Khasha, Magadha, Mount Sibira, Mithil4, Sama- 
tata, Odra, Afvavadana, 1.6. people with horse-faces, 
Dantura, 1.6. people with long teeth, Priagjyotisha, 
Lohitya, Krira-samudra (sic), 46. the milk-sea, Puru- 
shada, Udayagiri, 1.96. the mountain of sunrise, Bhadra, 
Gauraka, Paundra, Utkala, Kasi, Mekala, Ambashtha, 
Kkapada, .6. the one-footed people, Timaliptika, Kau- 
salaka, Vardhamana. 

III. The names of the countries of the south-east 
(Agneya) :— 

Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, Upavanga, Jathara, Anga, 
Saulika, Vidarbha, Vatsa, Andhra, Colika (?), Urdhva- 
karna, 1.6. people whose ears are directed upwards, 
Vrisha, Nalikera, Carmadvipa, the mountain Vindhya, 
Tripurit, Smasrudhara, Hemakfitya, VyAlagriva, ‘e. 
people whose bosoms are snakes, Mahiigriva, 7.e. people 
who have wide bosoms, Kishkindha, the country of the 
monkeys, Kandakasthala, Nishida, Rishtra, Dasirna, 
Purika, Nagnaparna, Savara. 

IV. The names of the countries in the south :— 

Lanka, ὁ.6. the cupola of the earth, Kéalajina, Sairi- 
kirna (?), Talikata, Girnagara, Malaya, Dardura, Ma- 
hendra,. Malindya, Bharukaccha, Kankata, Tankana, 
Vanavasi on the coast, Sibika, Phanikara, Konkana 
near the sea, Abhira, Akara, Vena a riyer, Avanti, 1.6. 
the city of Ujain, Dagapura, Gonarda, Keralaka, Karnata, 
Mahatavi, Citrakdta, Nasikya, Kollagiri, Cola, Krauii- 
cadvipa, Jatidhara, Kauverya, Rishyamfika, Vaidfirya, 
Sankha, Mukta, Atri, Viricara, J armapattana (sic), 
Dvipa, Ganarajya, Krishnavaidirya, Sibika, Stryddri, 
Kuéumanaga, Tumbavana, Kirmaneyaka, Yamyodadhi, 
Tapasaérama, Rishika, ποῖ, Marucipattana, DivirSa (!), 
Sirhhala, Rishabha, Baladevapattana, Dandakévana, 
Timingilasana (?), Bhadra, Kaccha, Kufijaradari, Tamra- 
parna. 

V. The names of the countries in the south-west 
(Nairrita) -— 
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Kamboja, Sindhu, Sauvira, z7.c. Multan and Jahravar, 
Vadavamukha, Aravimbashtha, Kapila, Paraéava, 1.6. 
the Persians, Sidra, Barbara, Kirdéta, Khanda, Kravya, 
Abhira, Caficika, Hemagiri, Sindhu, Kalaka, Raivataka, 
Surdshtra, Badara, Dramida, Maharnava, Narftmukha, 
i.e, men with women’s faces, i.e. the Turks, Anarta, 
Phenagiri, Yavana, 1.6. the Greeks, Maraka, Karnapra- 
varana. 

VI. The names of the countries in the west :— 

Maniman, Meghavin, Vanaugha, Astagiri, ὁ.6. the 
country of sunset, Aparintaka, Santika, Haihaya, Pra- 
Sastadri, Vokk4ana, Paficanada, 7.e. the union of the five 
rivers, Mathara, Pirata, Tirakruti (2), Jringa, Vaisya, 
Kanaka, Saka, Mleccha, 1.6. the Arabs. 

VII. The names of the countries in the north-west 
( Vayaru) :-— 

Mandavya, Tukhara, Tilahala, Madra, ASmaka, Kulf- 
talahada, Strirfjya, ὁ.6. women amongst whom no man 
dwells longer than half a year, Nrisitnhavana, 7.e. people 
with lion-faces, Khastha, ζ.6. people who are born from 
the trees, hanging on them by the navel-strings, Venu- 
mati (2), 1... Tirmidh, Phalgulu, Guruhé, Marukucca, 
Carmaranga, 1.6. people with coloured skins, Ekavilo- 
cana, 1.6. the one-eyed men, Κα, Dirghagriva, 1.e. 
people with long bosoms, which means with long necks, 
Dirghamukha, 1.6. people with long faces, Dirghakeéa, 
4.e. people with long hair. 

VIII. ‘lhe names of the countries in the north :— 

Kailasa, Himavant, Vasumant, Giri, Dhanushman (!), 
i.e. the people with bows, Krauiica, Meru, Kurava, 
Uttarakurava, Kshudramina, Kaikaya, Vasati, Yamuna, 
1.6. ἃ kind of Greeks, Bhogaprastha, Arjundyana, Ag- 
nitya, Adarga, Antardvipa, Trigarta, Turaginana, 1.6. 
people with horse-faces, Svamukha, i.e. people with 
dog-faces, KeSadhara, Capitanfsika, 7.¢. flat-noses, Da- 
sera, Kavatadhana, Saradhana, Takshasila, 1.6. Marikala, 
Pushkalavati, 1... Pikala, Kailaévata, Kanthadhana, 
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Ambara, Madraka, Malava, Paurava, Kacchara, Danda, 
Pingalaka, Manahala, Hina, Kohala, SAtaka, Mandavya, 
Bhiitapura, Gandhara, Yasovati, Hematala, Rajanya, 
Khajara, Yaudheya, Disameya, Sy4mika, Kshema- 
dhirta (?). 

IX. The names of the countries in the north-east 
(Atsdna) :— 

Meru, Kanashtharijya, Pasupala, Kira, Kasmira, 
Abhi, Sirada, Tangana, Kulfita, Sairindha, Rashtra, 
Brahmapura, Diarva, Dimara, Vanarajya, Kirata, Cina, 
Kauninda, Bhalla, Palola, Jatisura, Kunatha, Khasha, 
Ghosha, Kucika, Ekacarana, 1.6. the one-footed people, 
Anuvigva, Suvarnabhiimi, 1.6. the gold land, Arvasu- 
dhana (sic), Nandavishtha, Paurava, Ciranivasana, ‘T'rine- 
tra, 1.6. people with three eyes, Pufijadri, Gandharva. 


Hindu astronomers determine the longitude of the 
inhabitable world by Lanké, which lies in its centre on 
the equator, whilst Yamakoti lies on its east, Romaka 
on its west, and Siddhapura on that part of the equator 
which is diametrically opposed to Lanka. Their remarks 
on the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies show 
that Yamakoti and Rim are distant from each other 
by half acircle. It seems that they assign the countries 
of the West (t.e. North Africa) to Rfiim.or the Roman 
Empire, because the Rfim or Byzantine Greeks occupy 
the opposite shores of the same sea (the Mediterranean); 
for the Roman Empire has much northern latitude and 
penetrates high into the north. No part of it stretches 
far southward, and, of course, nowhere does it reach 
the equator, as the Hindus say with regard to Romaka. 

We shall here speak no more of Lanka (as we are 
going to treat of it in a separate chapter). Yamakoti 
is, according to Yakfib and Alfazart, the country where 
is the city Τάγα within a sea. I have not found the 
slightest trace of this name in Indian literature. As 
kof{t means castle and Yama is the angel of death, the 
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word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the 
Persians, had been built by Kaikaé’fs or Jam in the 
most remote east, behind the sea. Kaikhusrau tra- 
versed the sea to Kangdiz when following the traces of 
Afrasiib the Turk, and there he went at the time of 
his anchorite life and expatriation. For diz means in 
Persian castle, as koft in the Indian language. Abifi- 
Mashar of Balkh has based his geographical canon on 
Kangdiz as the 0° of longitude or first meridian. 

How the Hindus came to suppose the existence of 
Siddhapura I do not know, for they believe, like our- 
selves, that behind the inhabited half-circle there is 
nothing but unnavigable seas. 

In what way the Hindus determine the latitude of 
a place has not come to our knowledge. That the 
longitude of the inhabitable world is a half-circle is a 
far-spread theory among their astronomers; they differ 
(from Western astronomers) only as to the point which 
is to be its beginning. If we explain the theory of the 
Hindus as far as we understand it, their beginning of 
longitude is Ujain, which they consider as the eastern 
limit of one quarter (of the οἰκουμένη), whilst the limit 
of the second quarter lies in the west at some distance 
from the end of civilisation, as we shall hereafter ex- 
plain in the chapter about the difference of the longi- 
tudes of two places. 

The theory of the Western astronomers on this point 
is a double one. Some adopt as the beginning of longi- 
tude the shore of the (Atlantic) ocean, and they ex- 
tend the first quarter thence as far as the environs of 
Balkh. Now, according to this theory, things have been 
united which have no connection with each other. So 
Shapfrkin and Ujain are placed on the same meridian. 
A theory which so little corresponds to reality is quite 
valueless. Others adopt the Islands of the Happy Ones 
as the beginning of longitude, and. the quarter of the 
οἰκουμένη they extend thence as far as the neighbour-. 
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hood of Jurjan and NishAapfir. Both these theories are 
totally different from that of the Hindus. This subject, 
however, shall be more accurately investigated in a sub- 
sequent chapter (p. 311). 

If I, by the grace of God, shall live long enough, I 
shall devote a special treatise to the longitude of Nisha- 
pir, where this subject shall be thoroughly inquired 
into. 


VOL. I. 0 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ON LANKA, OR THE CUPOLA OF THE EARTH. 


THE midst of the inhabitable world, of its longitudinal 
extension from east to west on the equator, is by the 
astronomers (of the Muslims) called the cupola of the 
earth, and the great circle which passes through the 
pole and this point of the equator is called the meridian 
of the cupola. We must, however, observe that whatever 
may be the natural form of the earth, there is no place 
on it which to the exclusion of others deserves the 
name of a cupola; that this term is only a metaphorical 
one to denote a point from which the two ends of the 
inhabitable world in east and west are equidistant, 
comparable te the top of a cupola or a tent, as all 
things hanging down from this top (tent-ropes or walls) 
have the same length, and their lower ends the same 
distances therefrom. But the Hindus never call this 
point by a term that in our language must be inter- 
preted by cupola ; they only say that Lanka is between 
the two ends of the inhabitable world and without 
latitude. There Ravana, the demon, fortified him- 
self when he had carried off the wife of Rima, the 
son of Dasaratha. His labyrinthine fortress is called 
gp (?), whilst in our (Muslim) countries it is 
called Ydvana-koft, which has frequently been explained 
as Rome. 
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The following is the plan of the labyrinthine fort- 
Tress :-— 
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Door of the road leading to the castle. 


Rama attacked Ravana after having crossed the 
ocean on a dyke of the length of 100 yojana, which he 
had constructed from a mountain in a place called 
Setubandha, 1.6. bridge of the ocean, east Sf Ceylon. He 
fought with him and killed him, and Rama’s brother 
killed the brother of Ravana, as is described in the 
story of Rima and Ramayana. ‘Thereupon he broke 
the dyke in ten different places by arrow-shots. 

According to the Hindus, Lanka is the castle of the 
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demons. It is 30 yojana above the earth, 1.6. 80 far- Lanka 


sakh. Its length from east to west is 100 yujana ; its 
breadth from north to south is the same as the height 
(<.e, thirty). 

It is on account of Lank4 and the island of Vadavai- 
mukha that the Hindus consider the south as foreboding 
evil. In no work of piety do they direct themselves 
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southward or walk southward. The south occurs only 
in connection with impious actions. 
The first The line on which the astronomical calculations are 
meridian. pased (as 0° of longitude), which passes in a straight 
line from Lanka to Meru, passes— 
(1.) Through the city of Ujain (Ujjayini) in Malava 
(Malva). 
(2.) Through the neighbourhood of the fortress Rohi- 
taka in the district of Multfan, which is now deserted. 
(3.) Through Kurukshetra, 7.e. the plain of Taneshar 
(Sthaneévara), in the centre of their couutry. 
(4.) Through the river Yamuna, on which the city of 
Mathura is situated. 
(5.) Through the mountains of the Himavant, which 
are covered with everlasting snow, and where the 
rivers of their country rise. Behind them lies Mount 


Meru. 
The situa- The city of Ujain, which in the tables of the longi- 
iain tudes of places is mentioned as Uzain, and as situated 


on the sea, is in reality 100 yojana distant from the sea. 

Some undiscriminating Muslim astronomer has uttered 

the opinion that Ujain lies on the meridian of Al- 
shabfirkadn in Al-jfizajan ; but such is not the case, for 

it lies by many degrees of the equator more to the east 

than Al-shabfiekin. There is some confusion about the 
longitude of Ujain, particularly among such (Muslim) 
astronomers as mix up with each other the different 
opinions about the first degree of longitude both in east 

and west, and are unable to distinguish them properly. 

No sailor who has traversed the ocean round the 

The author's Place which is ascribed to Lanka, and has travelled in 
cottanxa that direction, has ever given such an account of it as 
aime s* tallies with the traditions of the Hindus or resembles 
them. In fact, there is no tradition which makes the 

thing appear to us more possible (than it is according 

to the reports of the Hindus). The name Lanka, how- 

ever, makes me think of something entirely different, 
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viz. that the clove is called lavang, because it is im- 
ported from a country called Zanga. According to the 
uniform report of all sailors, the ships which are sent 
to this country land their cargo in boats, viz. ancient 
Western denazs and various kinds of merchandise, 
striped Indian cloth, salt, and other usual articles of 
trade. These wares are deposited on the shore on 
leather sheets, each of which is marked with the name 
of its owner, Thereupon the merchants retire to their 
ships. On the following day they find the sheets 
covered with cloves by way of payment, little or much, 
as the natives happen to own. 

The people with whom this trade is carried on are 
demons according to some, savage men according to 
others. 

The Hindus who are the neighbours of those regions 
(of Lanka) believe that the small-pox is a wind blowing 
from the island of Lanka towards the continent to carry 
off souls. According to one report, some men warn 
people beforehand of the blowing of this wind, and can 
exactly tell at what times it will reach the different 
parts of the country. After the small-pox has broken 
out, they recognise from certain signs whether it is 
virulent or not. Against the virulent small-pox they 
use a method of treatment by which they destroy only 
one single limb of the body, but do not kill. They 
use as medicine cloves, which they give to the patient 
to drink, together with gold-dust; and, besides, the 
males tie the cloves, which are similar to date-kernels, 
to their necks. If these precautions are taken, per- 
haps nine people out of ten will be proof against this 
malady. 

All this makes me think that the LankA which the 
Hindus mention is identical with the clove-country 
Langa, though their descriptions do not tally. How- 
ever, there is nocommunication kept up with the latter, 
for people say that when perchance a merchant is left 
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behind on this island, there is no more trace found of 
him. And this my conjecture is strengthened by the 
fact that, according to the book of Raima and Ramayana, 
behind the well-known country of Sindh there are 
cannibals. And, on the other hand, it is well known 
among all seamen that cannibalism is the cause of the 
savagery and bestiality of the inhabitants of the island 
of Langabalis. 


( 31: 


CHAPTER ΧΧΧΙ. 


ON THAT DIFFERENCE OF VARIOUS PLACES WHICH WE 
CALL THE DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE. 


HE who aims at accuracy in this subject must try to 


On the 


. Hind 
determine the distance between the spheres of the meri- method of 


dians of the two places in question. Muslim astrono- 
mers reckon by equatorial times corresponding to the 
distance between the two meridians, and begin to count 
from one (the western one) of the two places. The 
sum of equatorial minutes which they find is called 
the difference between the two longitudes; for they con- 
sider as the longitude of each place the distance of its 
meridian from the great circle passing through the pole 
of the equator, which has been chosen as the limit of 
the οἰκουμένη, and for this first meridian they have 
chosen the western (not the eastern) limit of the οἰκου- 
μένη. It is all the same whether these equatorial times, 
whatsoever their number for each meridian may be, are 
reckoned as 360th parts of a circle, or as its 60th parts, 
so as to correspond to the day-minutes, or as farsakh 
or yojana. 

The Hindus employ in this subject methods which 
do not rest on the same principle as ours. They are 
totally different; and howsoever different they are, it is 
perfectly clear that none of them hits the right mark. 
As we (Muslims) note for each place its longitude, the 
Hindus note the number of yojanas of its distance from 
the meridian of Ujain. And the more to the west the 
position of a place is, the greater is the number of 
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yojanas ; the more to the east it is, the smaller is this 
number. They call it desdntara, i.e. the difference between 
the places, Further, they multiply the desdntara by 
the mean daily motion of the planet (the sun), and 
divide the product by 4800. ‘Then the quotient repre- 
sents that amount of the motion of the star which 
corresponds to the number of yojana in question, 1.6. 
that which must be added to the mean place of the sun, 
as it has been found for moon or midnight of Ujain, if 
you want to find the longitude of the place in question. 

The number which they use as divisor (4800) is the 
number of the yojanas of the circuinference of the earth, 
for the difference between the spheres of the meridians 
of the two places stands in the same relation to the 
whole circumference of the earth as the mean motion 
of the planet (sun) from one place to the other to its 
whole daily rotation round the earth. 

If the circumference of the earth is 4800 yajanas, the 
diameter is nearly 1527; but Pulisa reckons it as 1600, 
Brahmagupta as 1581 yojanas, each of which is equal 
to eight miles. The same value is given in the astro- 
nomical handbook Al-arkand as 1050. This number, 
however, is, according to Ibn Tarik, the radius, whilst 
the diameter is 2100 yojanas, each yojana being reck- 
oned as equal.to four miles, and the circumference is 
stated as 6596.9, yojanas. 

Brahmagupta uses 4800 as the number of yojanas 
of the earth’s circumference in his canon Khanda- 
khddyaka, but in the amended edition he uses, instead 
of this, the corrected circumference, agreeing with Pulisa. 
The correction he propounds is this, that he multiplies 
the yojanas of the earth’s circumference by the sines of 
the complement of the latitude of the place, and divides 
the product by the sinus ¢otus; then the quotient is 
the corrected circumference of the earth, or the number 
of yojanas of the parallel circle of the place in question. 
Sometimes this number is called the collar of the mert- 
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dian. Hereby people are frequently misled to think 
that the 4800 yojanas are the corrected circumference 
for the city of Ujain. If we calculate it (according to 
Brahmagupta’s correction), we find the latitude of Ujain 
to be 16} degrees, whilst in reality it is 24 degrees. 

The author of the eanon Karana-tilaka makes this 
correction in the following way. He multiplies the 
diameter of the earth by 12 and divides the product 
by the equinoctial shadow of the place. The gnomon 
stands in the same relation to this shadow as the radius 
of the parallel circle of the place to the sine of the lati- 
tude of the place, not to the sinus totus. Evidently the 
author of this method thinks that we have here the 
same kind of equation as that which the Hindus call 
vyastatrairasika, i.e. the places with the retrograde motion. 
An example of it 15 the following. 

If the price of a harlot of 15 years be, 6.9. 10 denars, 
how much will it be when she is 40 years old ? 

The method is this, that you multiply the first number 
by the second (15 x 10 = 150), and divide the pro- 
duct by the third number (150: 40 = 3?). ‘Then the 
quotient or fourth number is her price when she has 
become old, viz. 3? denars. 

Now the author of the Karana-tilaka, after having 
found that the straight shadow increases with the lati- 
tude, whilst the diameter of the circle decreases, thought, 
according to the analogy of the just mentioned calcula- 
tion, that between this increase and decrease there is a 
certain ratio. Therefore he maintains that the diameter 
of the circle decreases, 1.6. becomes gradually smaller 
than the diameter of the earth, at the same rate as the 
straight shadow increases. Thereupon he calculates the 
corrected circumference from the corrected diameter. 

After having thus found the longitudinal difference 
between two places, he observes a lunar eclipse, and 
fixes in day-minutes the difference between the time of 
its appearance in the two places. Pulisa multiplies 
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these day-minutes by the circumference of the earth, 
and divides the product by 60, viz. the minutes (or 
6oth parts) of the daily revolution. The quotient, 
then, is the number of the yojanas of the distance 
between the two places. 

This calculation is correct. The result refers to the 
great circle on which Lanka lies. 

Brahmagupta calculates in the same manner, save 
that he multiplies by 4800. The other details have 
already been mentioned. 

As far as this, one clearly recognises what the Hindu 
astronomers aim at, be their method correct or faulty. , 
However, we cannot say the same of their calculation of 
the deSdntara from the latitudes of two different places, 
which is reported by Altaziri in his canon in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

“Add together the squares of the sines of the lati- 
tudes of the two places, and take the root of the sum. 
This root is the portio. 

‘Further, square the difference of these two sines 
and add it to the portio. Multiply the sum by 8 and 
divide the product by 377. The quotient, then, is the 
distance between the two places, that is to say, according 
to a rough calculation. 

“ Further, multiply the difference between the two 
latitudes by the yojanas of the circumference of the 
earth and divide the product by 360.” 

Evidently this latter calculation is nothing but the 
transferring of the difference between the two latitudes 
from the measure of degrees and minutes to the mea- 
sure of yojanas. Then he proceeds :— 

‘* Now the square of the quotient is subtracted from 
the square of the roughly calculated distance, and of 
the remainder you take the root, which represents the 
straight yojanas.”’ 

Evidently the latter number represents the distance 
between the spheres of the meridians of the two places 
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on the circle of latitude, whilst the roughly calculated 
number is the distance between the two places in 
longitude. 

This method of calculation is found in the astrono- 
mica] handbooks of the Hindus in conformity with the 
account of Alfazari, save in one particular. The here- 
mentioned porto is the root of the difference between 
the squares of the sines of the two latitudes, not the 
sum of the squares of the sines of the two latitudes. 

But whatever this method may be, it does not hit the 
right mark. We have fully explained it in several of 
our publications specially devoted to this subject, and 
there we have shown that it is impossible to determine 
the distance between two places and the difference of 
longitude between them by means of their latitudes 
alone, and that only in case one of these two things is 
known (the distance between two places or the differ- 
ence between the longitudes of them), by this and 
by means of the two latitudes, the third value can be 
found. 

Based on the same principle, the following calcula- 
tion has been found, there being no indication by whom 
it was invented :— 

‘“‘ Multiply the yojanas of the distance between two 
places by 9, and divide the product ky (lacuna); the 
root of the difference between its square and the square 
of the difference of the two latitudes. Divide this 
number by 6. Then you get as quotient the number 
of day-minutes of the difference of the two longi- 
tudes.” 

It is clear that the author of this calculation first 
takes the distance (between the two places), then he 
reduces it to the measure of the circumference of the 
circle. However, if we invert the calculation and re- 
duce the parts (or degrees) of the great circle to yojanas 
according to his method, we get the number 3200, 1.6. 
100 yojanas less than we have given on the authority of 
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Al-arkand (v. p. 312). The double uf it, 6400, comes 
near the number mentioned by Ibn Tarik (7.4 65096,,, 
V. p. 312), being only about 200 yojanas smaller. 

We shall now give the latitudes of some places, as we 
hold them to be correct. 

All canons of the Hindus agree in this that the line 
connecting Lanka with Meru divides the οἰκουμένη 
lengthways in two halves, and that it passes through 
the city of Ujain, the fortress of Rohitaka, the river 
Yamun, the plain of Taneshar, and the Cold Moun- 
tains. The longitudes of the places are measured by 
their distance from this line. On this head I know of 
no difference between them except the following pas- 
sage in the book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura :— 

“People say that Kurukshetra, 1,6. the plain of 
Taneshar, lies on the line which connects Lanka with 
Meru and passes throngh Ujain. So they report on 
the authority of Pulisa, But he was much too intelli- 
gent not to have known the subject better. ‘T’he times 
of the eclipses prove that statement to be erroneous, 
and Prithusvamin maintains that the difference be- 
tween the longitudes of Kurukshetra and Ujain is 120 
yojanas.”’ 

These are the words of Aryabhata. 

Ya kdb Ibn T4irik says in his book entitled The Com- 
position of the Spheres, that the latitude of Ujain is 43 
degrees, but he does not say whether it lies in the north 
or the south. Besides, he states it, on the authority of 
the book Al-Arkand, to be 4} degrees. We, however, 
have found a totally different latitude of Ujain in 
the same book in a calculation relating to the distance 
between Ujain and Almans(ira, which the author calls 
Brahmanavata, 1.6. Bamhanwi, viz. latitude of Ujain, 
22° 29’; latitude of Almansiira, 24° 1’. 

According to the same book, the straight shadow in 
Lohaniyye, ὁ.6. Lohar&nt, is 5% digits. 
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On the other hand, however, all the canons of the 
Hindus agree in this, that the latitude of Ujain is 24 
degrees, and that the sun culminates over it at the time 
of the summer solstice. 

Balabhadra, the commentator, gives as the latitude 
of Kanoj 26° 35’; as that of Taneshar, 30° 12’. 

The learned Abfi-Alsmad, the son of Catlaghtagin, 
calculated the latitude of the city of Karli (9), and 
found it to be 28° ο΄, that of Taneshar 27’, and both 
places to be distant from each other by three days’ 
marches. What the cause of this difference is I do 
not know. 

According to the book Karana-sdra, the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34° ο΄, and the straight shadow there 8,3, 
digits. 

I myself have found the latitude of the fortress 
Lauhfir to be 34° 10’. The distance from Lauhiir to 
the capital of Kashmir is 56 miles, half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain. What other lati- 
tudes I have been able to observe myself, I shall 
enumerate in this place :— 


Ghazna. P Ἴ . 33°35’ . ρθη. , ν . 34 43’ 
Kabul . : : . 33°47’ | Purshavar , ‘ . 34° 44 
Kandi, the guard-station | Waihand . . . 34°30’ 

of the prince . . 33°55’ | Jailam . ; ‘ . 33° 20° 
Dunpar. . - «+ 34 20’ : The fortress Nandna . 32° οἱ 


The distance between the latter place and Multin is 
nearly 200 miles. 


Salkot . e 9 . . 5 32° 53’ 
Mandakkakor . e . : . 3° 50’ 
Multén . ° . ° : . 29° 4ο’ 


If the latitudes of places are known, and the distances 
between them have been measured, the difference be- 
tween their longitudes also may be found according to 
the methods explained in the books to which we have 
referred the reader. 
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We ourselves have (in our travels) in their country 
not passed beyond the places which we have mentioned, 
nor have we learned any more longitudes and latitudes 
(of places in India) from their literature. It is God 
alone who helps us to reach our objects! 
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ON THE NOTIONS OF DURATION AND TIME IN GENERAL, 
AND ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION. 


ACCORDING to the relation of Muhammad Ibn Zaka- on the no- 
riyyi Alrizi, the most ancient philosophers of the seeding 
Greeks thought that the following five things existed Stier pila: 
from all eternity, the creator, the universal soul, the first a 
ὕλη, space in the abstract, and time in the abstract. On 
these things Alrizi has founded that theory of his, 
which is at the bottom of his whole philosophy. 
Further, he distinguishes between ¢ime and duration 
in so far as number applies to the former, not to the 
latter ; for a thing which can be numbered is finite, 
whilst duration is infinite. Similarly, philosophers 
have explained ¢ime as duration with 4 beginning and 
an end, and efernity as duration without beginning and 
end. 

According to Alrazi, those five things are necessary 
postulates of the actually existing world. For that 
which the senses perceive in it is the ὕλη acquiring 
shape by means of combination. Besides, the ὕλη 
occupies some place, and therefore we must admit the 
existence of space. The changes apparent in the world 
of sense compel us to assume the existence of time, for 
some of them are earlier, others later, and the before 
and the afterwards, the earlier and the later, and the 
simultaneous can only be perceived by means of the 
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notion of time, which is a necessary postulate of the 
existing world. 

Further, there are liviny beings in the existing world. 
Therefore we must assume the existence of the soul. 
Among these living beings there are intelliyent ones, 
capable of carrying the arts to the highest perfection ; 
and this compels us to assume the existence of ἃ 
Creator, who is wise and intelligent, who establishes 
and arranges everything in the best possible manner, 
and inspires people with the force of intelligence for 
the purpose of liberation. 

On the other hand, some sophists consider eternity 
and time as one and the same thing, and declare the 
motion which serves to measure time alone to be finite. 

Another one declares eternity to be the circular 
motion. No doubt this motion is indissolubly con- 
nected with that being which moves by it, and which 
is of the most sublime nature, since it lasts for ever. 
Thereupon he rises in his argumentation from the 
moving being to its mover, and from the moving mover 
to the first mover who is motionless. 

This kind of research is very subtle and obscure.’ 
But for this, the opinions would not differ to such an 
extent that some people declare that there is no time 
at all, while others declare that time is an independent 
substance. According to Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Aristotle gives in his book φυσικὴ ἀκρόασις the follow- 
ing argumentation: “ Everything moving is moved by 
a mover ;” and Galenus says on the same subject that 
he could not understand the notion of time, much less 
prove it. 

The theory of the Hindus on this subject is rather 
poor in thought and very little developed. Vardhami- 
hira says in the opening of his book Samhité, when 
speaking of that which existed from all eternity: “It 
has been said in the ancient books that the first 
primeval thing was darkness, which is not identical 
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with the black colour, but a kind of non-existence like 
the state of a sleeping person. Then God created this 
world for Brahman as a cupola for him. He made it 
to consist of two parts, a higher and a lower one, and 
placed the sun and moon in it.” Kapila declares: 
“God has always existed, and with him the world, with 
all its substances and bodies. He, however, is a cause 
to the world, and rises by the subtlety of his nature 
above the gross nature of the world.” Kumbhaka 
says: ‘“‘The primeval one is Mahdbhilta, 1.e. the com- 
pound of the five elements. Some declare that the 
primeval thing is ¢ime, others nature, and still others 
maintain that the director is karman, t.e. action.” 

In the book Vishnu-Dharma, Vajra speaks to Mar- 
kandeya: ‘‘ Explain to me the times ;’’ whereupon the 
latter answers: “Duration is dtmapurusha,”’ 1.6. ἃ 
breath, and purusha, which means the lord of the uni- 
verse. ‘Thereupon, he commenced explaining to him 
the divisions of time and their dominants, just as we 
have propounded these things in detail in the proper 
chapters (chap. xxxill. e¢ seq.). 

The Hindus have divided duration into two periods, 
ἃ period of motion, which has been determined as time, 
and ἃ period of rest, which can be determined only in 
an imaginary way according to the analogy of that 
which has first been determined, the period of motion. 
The Hindus hold the eternity of the Creator to be 
determinable, not measurable, since it 18 infinite. We, 
however, cannot refrain from remarking that it is 
extremely difficult to imagine a thing which is deter- 
minable but not measurable, and that the whole idea 
is very far-fetched. We shall here communicate so 
much as will suffice for the reader of the opinions of 
the Hindus on this subject, as far as we know them. 

The common notion of the Hindus regarding creation 
is a popular one, for, as we have already mentioned, 


they believe matter to be eternal, Therefore, they do 
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not, by the word creation, understand a formation of 
something out of nothing. They mean by creation only 
the working with a piece of clay, working out various 
combinations and figures in it, and making such arrange- 
ments with it as will lead to certain ends and aims 
which are potentially in it. For this reason they at- 
tribute the creation to angels and demons, nay, even 
to human beings, who create either because they carry 
out some legal obligation which afterwards proves 
beneficial for the creation, or because they intend to 
allay their passions after having become envious and 
ambitious. So, for instance, they relate that Viéva- 
mitra, the Rishi, created the buffaloes for this purpose, 
that mankind should enjoy all the good and useful 
things which they afford. All this reminds one of the 
words of Plato in the book Zimaus: ‘The θεοί, 1.6. 
the gods, who, according to an order of their father, 
carried out the creation of man, took an immortal soul 
and made it the beginning; thereupon they fashioned 
like a turner a mortal body upon it.” 

Here in this context we meet with a duration of time 
which Muslim authors, following the example of the 
Hindus, call the years of the world. People think that 
at their beginnings and endings creation and destruc- 
tion take place as kinds of new formations. This, 
however, is not the belief of the people at large. Ac- 
cording to them, this duration is a day of Brahman 
and a consecutive night of Brahman; for Brahman is 
intrusted with creating. Further, the coming into 
existence is a motion in that which grows out of some- 
thing different from itself, and the most apparent of 
the causes of this motion are the meteoric motors, 1.6. 
the stars. These, however, will never exercise regular 
influences on the world below them unless they move 
and change their shapes in every direction (= their 
aspects). Therefore the coming into existence is limited 
to the day of Brahman, because in it only, as the 
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Hindus believe, the stars are moving and their spheres 
revolving according to their pre-established order, and 
in consequence the process of coming into existence 
is developed on the surface of the earth without any 
interruption. 

On the contrary, during the night of Brahman the 
spheres rest from their motions, and all the stars, as 
well as their apsides and nodes, stand still in one 
particular place. 

In consequence all the affairs of the earth are in one 
and the same unchanging condition, thereforethecoming 
into existence has ceased, because he who makes things 
come into existence rests. So both the processes of act- 
ing and of being acted upon are suspended; the elements 
rest from entering into new metamorphoses and com- 
binations, as they rest now in (lacuna; perhaps: the 
night), and they prepare themselves to belong to new 
beings, which will come into existence on the following 
day of Brahman. 

In this way existence circulates during the life of 
Brahman, a subject which we shall propound in its 
proper place. 

According to these notions of the Hindus, creation 
and destruction only refer to the surface of the earth. 
By such a creation, not one piece of clay comes into 
existence which did not exist before, and by such a 


destruction not one piece of clay which exists ceases to 


exist. It is quite impossible that the Hindus should 
have the notion of a creation as long as they believe 
that matter existed from all eternity. 

The Hindus represent to their common people the 
two durations here mentioned, the day of Brahman and 
the night of Brahman, as his waking and sleeping ; and 
we do not disapprove of these terms, as they denote 
something which has a beginning and end. Farther, 
the whole of the life of Brahman, consisting of ἃ suce 
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cession of motion and rest in the world during such a 
period, is considered as applying only to existence, not 
to non-existence, since during it the piece of clay exists 
and, besides, also its shape. The life of Brahman is only 
a day for that being who is above him, 7.c. Purusha (¢f. 
chap. xxxv.). When he dies all compounds are dissolved 
during his night, and in consequence of the annihilation 
of the compounds, that also is suspended which kept 
him (Brahman) within the laws of nature. This, then, 
is the rest of Purusha, and of all that is under 118 
control (Jt. and of his vehicles). 

Vulgarand When common people describe these things, they 

notionson make the night of Brahman follow after the night of 

Baie” Purusha; and as Purusha is the name for a man, they 
attribute to him sleeping and waking. They derive 
destruction from his snoring, in consequence of which 
all things that hang together break asunder, and 
everything standing is drowned in the sweat of his 
forehead. And more of the like they produce, things 
which the mind declines to accept and the ear refuses 
to hear. 

Therefore the educated Hindus do not share these 
opinions (regarding the waking and sleeping of Brah- 
man), for they know the real nature of sleep. They know 
that the body, a compound of antipathetic humores, 
requires sleep for the purpose of resting, and for this 
purpose that all which nature requires, after being 
wasted, should be duly replaced. So, in consequence 
of the constant dissolution, the body requires food in 
order to replace that which had been lost by emacia- 
tion. Further, it requires cohabitation for the purpose 
of perpetuating the species by the body, as without 
cohabitation the species would die out. Besides, the 
body requires other things, evil ones, but necessary, 
while simple substances can dispense with them, as 
also He can who is above them, like to whom there is 
nothing, 
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Further, the Hindus maintain that the world will 
perish in consequence of the conjunction of the twelve 
suns, which appear one after the other in the different 
months, ruining the earth by burning and calcining it, 
and by withering and drying up all moist substances. 
Further, the world perishes in consequence of the union 
of the four rains which now come down in the different 
seasons of the year ; that which has been calcined attracts 
the water and is thereby dissolved. Lastly, the world 
perishes by the cessation of light and by the prevalence 
of darkness and non-existence. Jy all this the world 
will be dissolved into atoms and be scattered. 

The Matsya-Purdna says that the fire which burns 
the world has come out of the water ; that until then it 
dwelt on Mount Mahisha in the Kusha-Dvipa, and was 
called by the name of this mountain. 

The Vishnu-Purdna says that “ Maharloka lies above 
the pole, and that the duration of the stay there is one 
kalpa. When the three worlds burn, the fire and 
smoke injure the inhabitants, and then they rise and 
emigrate to Janaloka, the dwelling-place of the sons of 
Brahman, who preceded creation, viz. Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanandandda (?), Asuras, Kapila, Vodhu, and Pajiéa- 
sikha.” 

The context of these passages makeg it clear that 
this destruction of the world takes place at the end of a 
kalpa, and hence is derived the theory of Abi-Mashar 
that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of the 
planets, because, in fact, they stand in conjunction at 
the end of each caturyuga and at the beginning of each 
kaliyuga. If this conjunction is not a complete one, 
the deluge, too, will evidently not attain the highest 
degree of its destructive power. The farther we advance 
in the investigation of these subjects, the more light 
will be shed on all ideas of this kind, and the better 
the reader will understand all words and terms occur- 
ring in this context. 
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Aléranshahrt records a tradition, as representing the 
belief of the Buddhists, which much resembles the silly 
tales just mentioned. On the sides of Mount Meru 
there are four worlds, which are alternately civilised or 
desert. A world becomes desert when it is overpowered 
by the fire, in consequence of the rising of seven suns, 
one after the other, over it, when the water of the 
fountains dries up, and the burning fire becomes so 
strong as to penetrate into the world. A world becomes 
civilised when the fire leaves it and migrates to another 
world ; after it has left, a strong wind rises in the world, 
drives the clouds, and makes them rain, so that the 
world becomes like an ocean. Out of its foam shells 
are produced, with which the souls are connected, and 
out of these human beings originate when the water 
has sunk into the ground. Some Buddhists think that 
a man comes by accident from the perishing world to 
the growing world. Since he feels unhappy on account 
of his being alone, out of his thought there arises a 
spouse, and from this couple generation commences. 
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ON THE VARIOUS KINDS OF THE DAY OR NYCHTHEMERON, 
AND ON DAY AND NIGHT IN PARTICULAR. 


ACCORDING to the general usage of Muslims, Hindus, 
and others, a day or nychthemeron means the dura- 
tion of one revolution of the sun in a rotation of the 
universe, in which he starts from the one half of a 
great circle and returns to the same. Apparently it is 
divided into two halves: the day (1.e. the time of the 
sun’s being visible to the inhabitants of a certain place 
on earth), and the night (1.e. the time of his being in- 
visible to them), His being visible and being invisible 
are relative facts, which differ as the horizons differ. 
It is well known that the horizon of the equator, which 
the Hindus call the country without latitude, cuts the 
circles parallel to the meridian in two halves. In con- 
sequence, day and night are always equal there. How- 
ever, the horizons which cut the parallel circles without 
passing through their pole divide them into two un- 
equal halves, the more so the smaller the parallel circles 
are. In consequence, there day and night are unequal, 
except at the times of the two equinoxes, when on the 
whole earth, except Merit and Vadavimukha, day and 
night are equal. Then all the places north and south 
of the line share in this peculiarity of the line, but only 
at this time, not at any other. 

The beginning of the day is the sun’s rising above 
the horizon, the beginning of the night his disappearing 
below it. The Hindus consider the day as the first, the 
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night as the second, part of thenychthemeron. There- 
fore they call the former Sdvana, i.e. a day depending 
on the rising of the sun. Besides, they call it Manu- 
shydhordtra, 1.6. a human day, because, in fact, the great 
mass of their people do not know any other kind of day 
but this. Now, assuming the Sdvana to be known to 
the reader, we shall in the following use it as a standard 
and gauge, in order thereby to determine all the other 
kinds of days. 

After the human day follows Pitrindm ahordtra, i.e. 
the nychthemeron of the forefathers, whose spirits, 
according to the belief of the Hindus, dwell in the 
sphere of the moon. Its day and night depend upon 
light and darkness, not upon the rising and setting in 
relation to a certain horizan. When the moon stands 
in the highest parts of the sphere with reference to 
them, this is a day to them; and when it stands in the 
lowest parts, it is nighttothem. LEvidently their moon 
is the time of conjunction or full moon, and their mid- 
night is opposition or new moon. ‘Therefore the nych- 
themeron of the forefathers is a complete lunar month, 
the day beginning at the time of half-moon, when the 
light on the moon’s body begins to increase, and the 
night beginning at the time of half-moon, when her 
light begins to:wane. This follows of necessity from 
the just-mentioned determination of the noon and mid- 
night of the nychthemeron of the forefathers. Besides, 
it may be brought near to the reader by a comparison, 
as the bright half of the light on the moon’s body may 
be compared to the rising of half of the globe of the 
sun over the horizon, and the other half’s setting below 
the horizon. The day of this nychthemeron extends 
from the last quarter of a month to the first quarter of 
the succeeding month; the night from the first to the 
second quarter of one identical month. The totality 
of these two halves is the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers. 
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Thus the subject is explained by the author of Vishnu- 
Dharma both at large and in detail, but afterwards he 
treats it a second time with very little understanding, 
and identifies the day of the forefathers with the black 
half of the month from opposition to conjunction, and 
their night with its white half, whilst the correct state- 
ment is that which we have just mentioned. This view 
is also confirmed by their custom of offering gifts of 
food to the forefathers on the day of conjunction, for 
they explain noon to be the time of taking food. For 
this reason they offer food to the forefathers at the 
same time when they themselves take it. 

Next follows the Divydhordtra, 1.e. the nychthemeron 
of the angels. It is known that the horizon of the 
greatest latitude, 1.6. that of 90 degrees, where the pole 
stands in the zenith, is the equator, not exactly, but 
approximately, because it is a little below the visible 
horizon for that place on earth which is occupied by 
Mount Meru; for its top and slopes the horizon in 
question and ‘the equator may be absolutely identical, 
although the visible horizon lies a little below it ({.6. 
farther south). Further, it is evident that the zodiac 
is divided into two halves by being intersected by the 
equator, the one half lying above the equator (1.6. north 
of it), the second half below it. As long as the sun 
marches in the signs of northern declination it revolves 
like a mill, since the diurnal arcs which he describes 
are parallel to the horizon, as in the case of the sun- 
dials. For those who live under the north pole the 
sun appears above the horizon, therefore they have day, 
whilst for those living under the south pole the sun is 
concealed below the horizon, and therefore they have 
night. When, then, the sun migrates to the southern 
signs, he revolves like a mill below the horizon (1.6. 
south of the equator); hence it is night to the people 
living under the north pole and day to those living 
under the south pole. 
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The dwellings of the Devaka, i.e. the spiritual beings, 
are under the two poles; therefore this kind of day 
is called by their name, ὁ.6. the nychthemeron of the 
Deva. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura says that the Deva see 
one half of the solar year, the Danava the other; that 
the Pitdras see one half of the lunar month, human 
beings the other. So one revolution of the sun in the 
zodiac affords day and night both to the Deva and 
Dé&nava, and their totality is a nychthemeron. 

In consequence our year is identical with the nych- 
themeron of the Deva. In it, however, day and night 
are not equal (as in the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers), because the sun moves slowly in the half of 
the northern declination about its apogee, by which the 
day becomes a little longer. However, this difference 
is not equal to the difference between the visible horizon 
and the real one, for this cannot be observed on the 
globe of the sun. Besides, according to Hindu notions, 
the inhabitants of those places are raised above the 
surface of the earth, dwelling on Mount Meru. Who- 
ever holds this view holds regarding the height of Meru 
the same opinions as those we have described in the 
proper place (in chap. xxiil.).. In consequence of this 
height of Mount Meru, its horizon must fall a little 
lower (i.e. more southward than the equator), and in 
consequence the rate of the day’s being longer than the 
night is lessened (as then the sun does not entirely 
reach his northern apogee, where he makes the longest 
days). If this were anything else but simply a reli- 
gious tradition of the Hindus, besides being one regard- 
ing which even they do not agree among themselves, 
we should try to find, by astronomical calculation, the 
amount of this depression of the horizon of Mount 
Meru below the equator, but as there is no use in this 
subject (Mount Meru being simply an invention), we 
drop it. 
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Some uneducated Hindu heard people speak of the 
day of such a nychthemeron in the north, and of its 
night in the south. . In connection with these elements 
he determined the two parts of the year by the two 
halves of the zodiac, the one which ascends from the 
winter solstice, called the northern, and the one which 
descends from the summer solstice, called the southern. 
Then he identified the day of this nychthemeron with 
the ascending half, and its night with the descending 
half. All of which he has eternised in his books. 

Not much better is what the author of the Vishnu- 
Dharma says :—‘“ The half beginning with Capricornus 
is the day of the Asura, i.e. the Danavas, and their 
night begins with the sign of Cancer.” Previously he 
had said: “The half beginning with Aries is the day 
of the Deva.” This author acted without any under- 
standing of the subject, for he simply confounds the 
two poles with each other (for according to this theory 
the half of the sun’s revolution, beginning with Capri- 
cornus or the winter solstice, would be the day of the 
beings under the north pole or the Devas, not that of 
the beings under the south pole or Asuras, and the 
revolution of the sun beginning with Cancer or the 
summer solstice would be the day of the Asuras, not 
their night). If this author had really understood the 
sentence, and had known astronomy, he would have 
come to other conclusions. 

Next follows the Brahmdhordtra, 1.e. the nychtheme- 
ron of Brahman, It is not derived from light and dark- 
ness (as that of the forefathers), nor from the appearing 
or disappearing of a heavenly body (like that of the 
Devas), but from the physical nature of created things, 
in consequence of which they move in the day and rest 
in the night. The length of the nychthemeron of 
Brahman is 8,640,000,000 of our years. During one 
half of it, 7c. during the day, the zther, with all that 
is in it, is moving, the earth is producing, and the 
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changes of existence and destruction are constantly 
going on upon the surface of the earth. During the 
other half, 16. the night, there occurs the opposite of 
everything which occurs in the day; the earth is not 
changing, because those things which produce the 
changes are resting and all motions are stopped, as 
nature rests in the night and in the winter, and con- 
centrates itself, preparing for a new existence in the 
day and in the summer. 

Each day of Brahman is a kalpa, as also each night, 
and a kalpa is that space of time which Muslim authors 
call the year of the Sindhind. 

Lastly follows the Purushdhordtra, i.e. the nychthe- 
meron of the All-soul, which is also called Mahdkalpa, 
1.6. the greatest kalpa. The Hindus only use it for the 
purpose of determining duration in general by some- 
thing like a notion of time, but do not specify it as 
day and night. I almost.feel inclined to think that 
the day of this nychthemeron means the duration of 
the soul’s being connected with the ὕλη, whilst the 
night means the duration of their being separated from 
each other, and of the resting of the souls (from the 
fatigue of being mixed up with the ὕλη), and that that 
condition which necessitates the soul’s being connected 
with the ὕλη orits being separated from the ὕλη reaches 
its periodical end at the end of this nychthemeron. 
The Vishnu-Dharma says: “The life of Brahman is 


. the day of Purusha, and the night of Purusha has the 


same length.” 

The Hindus agree in assigning to the life of Brahman 
a hundred of his years, The number of our years which 
corresponds to one of his years betrays itself to be a 
multiplication of 360 with the number of our years, 
which correspond to one nychthemeron of his. We 
have already mentioned (p. 331) the length of the 
nychthemeron of Brahman. Now the length of a year 
of Brahman i8 3,110,400,000,000 of our years (4.6. 
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360 x 8,640,000,000). A hundred years of the same 
kind, reckoned in our years, are represented by the 
Same number increased by two ciphers, so that you get 
in the whole ten ciphers, viz. 311,040,000,000,000. 
This space of time is a day of Purusha; therefore his 
nychthemeron is double of it, viz. 622,080,000,000,000 
of our years. 

According to the Pulisa-Siddhdnta, the life of Brah- 
man is a day of Purusha. However, it has also been 
mentioned that a day of Purusha is a pardrdhakalpa. 
Other Hindus say that pardrdhakalpa is the day of kha, 
i.e. the point, by which they mean the /irst cause, on 
which all existence depends. The kalpa occupies the 
eighteenth place in the scale of the degrees of the num- 
bers (see p. 175). It is called pardrdha, which means 
the half of heaven. Now, the double of this would 
be the whole of heaven and the whole nychthemeron. 
Therefore kha is represented by the number 864, fol- 
lowed by twenty-four ciphers, this number representing 
our years (cf. p. 331). 

These terms must, on the whole, be rather considered 
as a philosophical means of conveying an abstract 
notion of time than as mathematical values composed 
of the various kinds of numbers, for they are derived 
from the processes of combination ang dissolution, of 
procreation and destruction. 
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ON THE DIVISION OF THE NYCHTHEMERON INTO MINOR 
PARTICLES OF TIME. 


TE Hindus are foolishly painstaking in inventing the 
most minute particles of time, but their efforts have 
not resulted in a universally adopted and uniform 
system. On the contrary, you hardly ever meet with 
two books or two men representing the subject iden- 
tically. In the first instance, the nychthemeron is 
divided into sixty minutes or ghatf. We read in the 
book Sridhava by Utpala the Kashmirian: “If you 
bore in a piece of wood a cylindrical hole of twelve 
fingers’ diameter and six fingers’ height, it contains three 
mand water. Τῇ you bore in the bottom of this hole 
another hole as large as six plaited hairs of the hair of a 
young woman, not of an old one nor of a child, the three 
mand of water will flow out through this hole in one 
ghati.” 

Each minute is divided into sixty seconds, called 
cashaka or cakhaka, and also vighatikd. 

Kach second is divided into six parts or prdna, 1.6. 
breath. The above-mentioned book, Sri.dhava, explains 
the prdna in the following manner: “It is the breath 
of a sleeping person who sleeps a normal sleep, and not 
like a man who is ill, who suffers from retention of the 
urine, who is hungry, or has eaten too much, whose 
mind is occupied with some sorrow or pain; for the 
breath of 8. sleeping person varies according to the 
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conditions of his soul, which originate either from desire 
or fear, according to the conditions of his body, depend- 
ing upon the emptiness or fulness of his stomach, and 
according to various accidents disturbing the kind of 
humor which is considered the most desirable.” 

It is all the same whether we determine the prdna 
according to this rule (one nychthemeron = 21,600 
prdna), or if we divide each ghatt into 360 parts 
(60 xX 360 = 21,600), or each degree of the sphere into 
sixty parts (360 Χ 60 = 21,600). 

As far as this all Hindus agree with each other in 
the matter, though they use different terms. So, for 
instance, Brahmagupta calls the cashaka or seconds 
vinddi, likewise Aryabhata of Kusumapura. Besides 
the latter calls the minutes μά. Both, however, did 
not use particles of time smaller than the prdna, which 
correspond to the minutes of the sphere (60 x 360). 
For Pulisa says: ‘ The minutes of the sphere, which are 
21,600, resemble the normal breaths of man at the time 
of the equinoxes, and when man is in perfect health. 
During one breathing of man the sphere revolves as far 
as one minute.” 

Other people insert between minute and second a 
third measure, called kshana, which is equal to one- 
fourth of a minute (or fifteen seconds), Each kshana 
is divided into fifteen kald, each of which is equal to 
one-sixtieth of a minute, and this is the cashaka, only 
called by another name. 

Among the lower orders of these fractions of time 
there occur three names which are always mentioned 
in the same sequence. The largest is the nimesha, 1.6. 
the time during which the eye, in the normal state of 
things, is open between two consecutive looks. The 
lava is the mean, and the ¢rufz the smallest part of 
time, the latter word meaning the cracking of the fore- 
finger against the inside of the thumb, which is with 
them 8. gesture expressive of astonishment or admirge 
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tion. The relation between these three measures varies 
very much. According to many of the Hindus— 


2 trufi=1 lava. 
2 lava=1 nimesha. 


Further, they differ as to the relation between the 
nimesha and the next higher order of fractions of time, 
for according to some the latter (kdshthd) contains 
fifteen, according to others thirty nimesha. Others, 
again, divide each of these three measures into eighths, 
so that— 


8 truft=1 lava. 
8 lava=1 nimesha. 
8 nimesha=1 kdshthd (1). 

The latter system is used in the book Sridhava, and 
has also been adopted by S M ΚΥ (9), one of their learned 
astronomers, He makes this division still more subtle 
by adding a further measure, smaller than the truft, 
which is called anu, and eight of which are one ἐγ. 

The next higher orders, parts of time larger than the 
nimesha, are kdshthd and kald. We have said already 
(p. 335) that with some Hindus sald is only another 
name for cashaka, and 1s considered as equal to thirty 
kdshtha. Further— 


1 kdshtha4=15 nimesha. 
I numesha = 2 lava, 
1 lava=2 truft. 


Others reckon thus— 


1 kald= sth minute of the nychthemeron = 30 kdshfhd. 
I kdshthd = 30 nimesha. 


And the further fractions such as those just men- 
tioned. 
Lastly, others reckon thus— 


1 cashaka=6 nimesha, 
I nimesha = 3 lava. 


Here ends the tradition of Utpala, 
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According to the Vdyu-Purdna— 


I muhirta = 30 kald. 
1 kal4 = 30 kdshthd. 
1 kdsh(had = 15 nimesha. 


The smaller fractions are disregarded by the Vdyu- 
Purédna. 

We have no means of settling the question as to which Page 171. 
of these systems is the most authentic one. Therefore 
it is the best for us to adhere to the theory of Utpala 
and S M Y(?), i.e. to divide all measures of time smaller 
than a prdna by eight— 


1 prdna = 8 nimesha, I lava = 8 trufi. 
I nimesha = 8 lava. I trufi = 8 anu. 


The whole system is represented in the following 
table :— 


How many times the 


The names of the mea- smaller oneiscon- | How mang of it are con- 
sures of time, tained in the larger tained in one day. 
one. 
Ghati, Nadt_ . . όο όο 
Kshana . . ς- 4 240 
Cashaka, Vinfdf, ) 

Καὶ. . { 15 3600 
Prina. . . 6 ¢ = 21,600 
Nimesha,. 8 172,800 
Lava : 5 8 1,282,400 
Truti : ᾿ ‘ 8 11,059,200 
Anu ἦν, σῇ 8 88,473,600 


The Hindus have also a popular kind of division of Prabara. 
the nychthemeron into eight prahara, 1.6. changes of 
the watch, and in some parts of their country they 
have clepsydree regulated according to the ghati, by 
which the times of the eight watches are determined. 
After a watch which lasts seven and a half ghaft has 


elapsed, they beat the drum and blow a winding shell 
VOL. I. Y 


Muhtrta. 
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called gankha, in Persian spéd-muhra. Ihave seen this 
in the town of Purshir. Pious people have bequeathed 
for these clepsydres, and for their administration, lega- 
cies and fixed incomes. 

Further, the day is divided into thirty muhdrta, 
but this division is not free from a certain obscurity ; 
for sometimes you think that the muiiirtas have 
always the same length, since they compare them either 
with the ghaft, and say that two ghati are one muhiria, 
or with the watches, and say that one watch is three and 
three-quarters muhiria. Here the muhirtas are treated 
as if they were hore cwquinoctiales (1.6. 80 and so many 
equal parts of the nychthemeron). However, the num- 
ber of such hours of a day or of a night differs on every 
degree of latitude, and this makes us think that the 
length of a muhdrta during the day is different from 
its length during the night (for if four watches or fifteen 
muhirta represent a day or a night, the muhirias 
cannot be of the same length in the day and in the 
night, except at the times of the equinoxes). 

On the other hand, the way in which the Hindus 
count the dominants of the muhdritas makes us more 
inclined to the opposite opinion, that, in fact, the 
muhtrtas are of different length, for in the case of day 
and night they.simply attribute to each of them fifteen 
dominants. Here the muhdrtas are treated like the 
hore oblique temporales (1,6. twelve equal parts of the 
day and twelve equal parts of the night, which differ 
as day and night differ). 

The latter opinion is confirmed by a calculation of 
the Hindus which enables them to find the number of 
the muhdrtas (which have elapsed of the day) by 
means of the digits which the shadow of a person 
at the time measures. From the latter number you 
subtract the digits of the shadow of the person at 
noon, and the remaining number you look out in the 
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middle column of the following diagram, which we have 
taken from some of their metrical compositions. The 
corresponding field of the upper or lower columns 


shows the number of muhirtas which you wanted to 
find. 


The muhdrtas which 
have elapsed before rl} 2);314{/5/617 
noon. . Ἢ ° 


How many digits the 


shadow in question is 
larger than the a 96 | 60/12} 6/5) 3 ]2]0 


shadow 


were re ---- -« --.----.-.. 


The muhdrtas “er 
14 


have elapsed after 
noon : ὃ ; 


The commentator of the Siddhdnia, Pulisa, comments whether the 
on the latter opinion, and blames those who in general mud arta ie 
declare one muhirta to be equal to two ghaft, saying invariable, 
that the number of the ghaft of the nychthemeron Pee 175. 
varies in the different parts of the year, whilst the 
number of its muhértas does not vary. But in another 
place he contradicts himself, where he reasons about 
the measure of the muhdrta. He fixes one muhdrta as 
equal to 720 prdna or breaths, one breath being com- 
posed of two things: the apdna or the inhaling, and 
the prdna or the exhaling of breath. Two other terms 
of the same meaning are nihévdsa and avasvdsa. How- 
ever, if one thing is mentioned, the other is tacitly 
included and understood ; as, for instance, if you speak 
of days, you include the nights, meaning to express 
days and nights. Accordingly a muhdrta is 360 apdna 
and 360 prdna. 

In the same manner, when speaking of the measure 


Story of 
Sisupéla, 
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of a ghajt, he only mentions the one species of breath, 
connoting the other, for he explains it in general as 
equal to 360 breaths (instead of 180 apdna and 180 
prana). 

If now the muhirta is measured by breaths, it is 
dependent upon the ghafi and the hore equinoctiales as 
the gauges of its measure. But this is exactly the con- 
trary of what Pulisa intends, for he argues against his 
opponents who maintain that a day has fifteen muhirtas 
only, if he who counts them dwells on the equator or 
somewhere else, but at the time of the equinoxes, 
Pulisa observes that the abhijit coincides with noon 
and the beginning of the second half of the day; 
that, therefore, if the number of the muhdrtas of the 
day varied, the number of the muhdrta called abhijit 
and denoting noon would vary too (ie. it would 
not always be called the eighth muhirta of the 
day). 

Vyasa says that the birth of Yudhishthira took place 
in the white half, at noon, at the eighth muhdrta. If an 
opponent means to infer from this that it was the day 
of an equinox, we answer by referring him to the state- 
ment of Markandeya, viz. that the birth took place at 
full moon in the month Jyaishtha, a time of the year 
which is far distant from an equinox. 

Further, Vyasa says that the birth of Yudhishthira 
took place at the abhijit, when the youth of the night was 
gone, at midnight, αὐ the eighth (muhiria) of the black 
half, in the month of Bhadrapada. This date, too, is 
far distant from an equinox. 

Vasishtha relates that Vasudeva killed Siéupila, the 
son of the daughter of Karhsa, at the abhyit. The 
Hindus tell the following story of Sisupdla. He had 
been born with four hands, and one day his mother 
heard a voice from above saying, “ When that person 
who will kill him touches him, his two superfluous 
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hands will fall off. Thereupon they put the child to 
the bosom of each of those who were present, and when 
it came to be touched by VAsudeva, the two hands fell 
off, as had been prophesied. Now the aunt spoke 
to him, ‘ Assuredly you will one day kill my child ;”’ 
whereupon Vasudeva, who was still a child, answered, 
““T shall not do that except he deserve it for some 
crime cqmmitted intentionally, and I shall not call him 
to account until his misdeeds exceed ¢en.”’ 

Some time afterwards Yudhishthira was occupied 
with preparing a sacrifice to the fire in the presence of 
the most famous personages. He consulted Vy4sa as 
to the rank of the guests present and the honours due 
to the president of such an assembly, consisting in the 
presentation of water and roses in a cup, and Vyasa 
advised him to make Vasudeva the president. In this 
assembly also Sigupala, his cousin, was present, and 
now he began to rage, maintaining that he had a better 
claim to such an honour than Vasudeva. He boasted 
much and went even so far as to abuse the parent of 
Vasudeva. The latter called the present company to 
witness as to his bad behaviour, and let him do as he 
liked. However, when the affair lasted too long, and 
passed beyond the number of ¢en (muhirtas), Vasudeva 
took the cup and threw it at him, as people throw with 
the cakra, and cut off his head. This is the story of 
Sisupala. 

He who wants to prove the above-mentioned theory 
(like Pulisa, viz. that the muhdrtas are thirty equal 
parts of the nychthemeron), will not succeed unless 
he prove that the abhiit falls together with noon and 
with the middle of the eighth muhdrta (so that the 
day consists of twice seven and a half equal muhdrias, 
and likewise the night). As long as he does not prove 
this, the muhdrtas differ in length as days and nights, 
though just in India only very little, and it is possible 


Criticisms 
on Pulisa. 
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that in times distant from the equinoxes noon falls 
either at the beginning or at the end of the eighth 
muhdrta, or within it. 

How little exact is the learning of the author (Pulisa) 
who meant to prove this, is evident from the fact that 
among his arguments he produces a tradition from 
Garga to this effect, that at the abh«it of the equator. 


Page173 there is no shadow; for, in the first instance,-it is not 
true save at the two days of the equinoxes; and, 
secondly, if it were true, it would not have anything 
to do with the subject he tries to prove (as the ques- 
tion of the different length of day and night and their 
divisions does not refer to the equator, where day and 
night always equal each other, but only to southern or 
northern latitudes of the earth). 

Dominants | We represent the dominants of the single muhirias 

Aira: inthe following table :— 

Σ 
est The dominants of the Muhirtas The dominants of the Muhirtas in the 
Ryd in the day. night, 
a a 

1, | Siva, ie, Mahadeva, Rudra, i.e. Mahfdeva. 

2. | Bhujaga, ze, the snake. Aja, ze. the lord of all cloven- 

footed animals, 
3. | Mitra. Ahirbudhnya, the lord of Uttara- 
bhadrapad&. 
4. | Pitri. Pfshan, the lord of Revatt. 
. | Vasu. Dasra, the lord of Aévinf. 

Apas, i.e. the water, Antaka, 1.e. the angel of death. 

7. | Visva. Agni, ze, the fire. 

8, | Virificya, z.c. Brahman. Δ τὶ, ὁ.6. Brahma the preserver, 

9. | Keévara (7), t.e. Mahadeva. | Soma, the lord of Mrigasfrsha. 

το. | Indrfgni. Guru, 7 1.€. Jupiter, 

11. | Indra, the prince. Hari, te. Narayana, 

12, | NisAkara, i.e. the moon. Ravi, i.e. the aun, 

13, | Varuna, i.e. the lord of the Yama, the angel of death. 

olouds. 
14. Tvashtri, the lord of Oitré, 


Bhagoye (2). 


Anila, i.e. the wind. 
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Nobody in India uses the hours except the gstrologers, 
for they speak of the dominants of the hours, and, in 
consequence, also of dominants of the nychthemera. The 
dominant of the nychthemeron is at the same time 
the dominant of the night, for they do not separately 
establish a dominant for the day, and the night is, 
in this connection, never mentioned. They arrange 
the order of the dominants according to the hore 
temporales. 

They call the hour hord, and this name seems to indi- 
cate that in reality they use the hore oblique tempo- 
rales; for the Hindus call the media signorum (the 
centres of the signs of the zodiac) hord, which we Mus- 
lims call nimbahr (cf. chap. lxxx.). The reason is this, 
that in each day and each night always six signs rise 
above the horizon. If, therefore, the hour is called by the 
name of the centre of a sign, each day and each night has 
twelve hours, and in consequence the hours used in the 
theory of the dominants of the hours are hore oblique 
temporales, as they are used in our country and are 
inscribed on the astrolabes on account of these domi- 
nants. 

This opinion is confirmed by the following sentence 
of Vijayanandin in the Karana-tilaka, 1.6. the first of 
the canons. After having explained .the rule how to 
find the dominant of the year and of the month, he 
says : “Τὸ find the horddhipatt, add the signs which have 
risen since the morning to the degree of the horoscope, 
the whole being reckoned in minutes, and divide the 
sum by 900. The quotient you get count off from the 
dominant of the nychthemeron, counting the planetary 
spheres from above to below. The dominant of a day 
you arrive at, is at the same time the dominant of the 
hour.” He ought to have said, ‘‘To the quotient you 
get add one, and count off the sum from the dominant 
of the nychthemeron.” If he had said, ‘“ Reckon the 


On the 
ours in 
Hindu as. 

trology. 


Page 174. 
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equatorial degrees which have risen,” &c., the calcula- 
tion would have resulted in hore equinoctiales. 


Names of The Hindus give certain names to the hore oblique, 
foerkousy which we have united in the following table. We think 
they are taken from the book Sridhava. 

i Names of the Whether Their names in the Whethor 

A 2 Hords in the day. ane. night. oe naiuke: 

BS 

I. Raudra. Unlucky. Kalaratri. Unlucky. 

2. Saumya. Lucky. Rodbinf. Lucky. 

3. Karala. Unlucky. Vairahma (7). | Lucky. 

4. Sattra. Lucky. Trasantya. Unlucky. 

5. Vega. Lucky, Gfhantya (7). | Lucky, 

6. Vishla. Lucky. Maya. Unlucky. 

7. Mrityusara. | Unlucky. Damartya (7). | Lucky. 

8. Subha. Lucky. Jivaharant. Unlucky. 

9. Kroda, Lucky. Soshint. Unlucky. 

Io. Candala. Lucky. Vrishnt. Lucky. 

11. Kyittika. Lucky. Dahartya (7). The most 
unlucky 
of all. 

12. Arita. Lucky. Cantima (1). Lucky. 


The book Vishnu-Dharma mentions, among the ndgas 
What time j : 
is under the or serpents, a serpent called Ndga Kulika. Certain por- 
influence of . . 
theserpent tions of the hours of the planets stand under its in- 
Kuhka. . ° . 
Page x75, fluence. They are unlucky, and everything which is 
eaten during them hurts and is of no use for anything. 
Sick people who treat themselves with poisonous medi- 
cines do not recover, but die and perish. During these 
times no incantation is of any avail against the bite of 
a snake, for the incantation consists in the mention of 
the Garuda, and in those inauspicious times the stork 
himself cannot help in any way, much less the mention 
of his name. 
These times are represented in the following table 
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where the planetary hour is reckoned as consisting of 
150 parts. 


Fe PS 
Tne Dominants of : 3 
the Hours. a 8 [3 Ξ = Ξ Ε 
ὧ = = = 5 δὲ 
Number of the 
150 parts of 
the hour be- 
fore the be- 
ginning of 
the time of 
Kulika.. 67 71 oO Oo 17 141 86 
Number of the 
parts during 
which thein- 
fluence of a 
Kulika lasts. 16 8 37 2 x 6 64 
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ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MONTHS AND YEARS, 


Definitionof THE natural month is the period of the moon’s syno- 


the lunar 
month. 


Effects of 
moonlight, 


dical revolution. We call it physical because it de- 
velops in the same way as all natural phenomena, 
rising out of a certain beginning like non-existence, 
increasing by degrees, and growing, standing still when 
the climax is attained, then descending, waning away 
and decreasing, till at last they return to the non- 
existence whence they came, In the same manner the 
light develops on the body of the moon, since she 
appears after the moonless nights as a crescent, then 
as a young moon (after the third night), and as full 
moon, and thereafter returns through the same stages 
to the last night, which is like non-existence, at all 
events with zeference to human senses. It is well 
known to everybody why the moon continues for some 
length of time in the moonless nights, but it is not 
equally known, not even to educated people, why she 
continues some time as full moon. They must learn 
how small the body of the moon is in comparison with 
that of the sun, that in consequence the enlightened 
portion by far exceeds the dark one, and that this 
is one of the causes why the moon must necessarily 
appear as full moon for some length of time. 

That the moon has certain effects on moist substances, 
that they are apparently subject to her influences, that, 
for instance, increase and decrease in ebb and flow 
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develop periodically and parallel with the moon’s 
phases, all this is well known to the inhabitants of sea- 
shores and seafaring people. Likewise physicians are 
well aware that she affects the huwmores of sick people, 
and that the fever-days revolve parallel with the moon’s 
course. Physical scholars know that the life of animals 
and plants depends upon the moon, and experimen- 
talists know that she influences marrow and brain, 
eggs and the sediments of wine in casks and jugs, that 
she excites the minds of people who sleep in full moon- 
light, and that she affects (?) linen clothes which are 
exposed to it. Peasants know how the moon acts upon 
fields of cucumbers, melons, cotton, &c., and even make 
the times for the various kinds of sowing, planting, and 
grafting, and for the covering of the cattle depend upon 
the course ofthe moon. Lastly, astronomers know that 
meteorologic occurrences depend uponthe various phases 
through which the moon passes in her revolutions. 

This is the month, and twelve of them are in tech- 
nical language called a lunar year. 

The natural year is the period of a revolution of the 
sun in the ecliptic. We call it the natural, because it 
comprehends all the stages in the process of generation 
which revolve through the four seasons of the year. 
In the course of it, the rays of the sun as passing 
through a window-glass and the shadows of the sun- 
dials reassume the same size, position, and direction in 
which, or from which, they commenced. This is the 
year, and is called the solar one, in antithesis to the 
lunar year. As the lunar month is the twelfth part of 
the lunar year, the twelfth part of the solar year is a 
solar month in theory, the calculation being based on 
the mean rotation of the sun. If, however, the calcula- 
tion is based on his varying rotation, a solar month is 
the period of his staying in one sign of the zodiac. 

These are the well-known two kinds of months and 


years. 


Page 176. 
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The Hindus call the conjunction amdvdsyd, the 
opposition purnimd, and the two quarters ATVH (?). 
Some of them use the lunar year with lunar months 
and days, whilst others use the lunar year but solar 
months, beginning with o degree of each zodiacal sign. 
The sun’s entering a sign is called sankrdnti. This 
luni-solar calculation is, however, only an approxima- 
tive one. If they constantly used it, they would soon 
feel induced to adopt the solar year itself and solar 
months. In using this mixed system they had only 
this advantage, that they could dispense with inter- 
calation. 

Those who use lunar months begin the month with 
conjunction or new moon, and this method is ¢he canont- 
cal one, whilst the others begin it with the opposition or 
full moon. I have heard people say that Varihamihira 
does the latter, but I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain this from his books, The latter method is for- 
bidden. Still it seems as if it were rather old, because 
the Veda says: “ Men say the moon has become com- 
plete, and by her becoming complete also the month 
has become complete. Thus they speak because they 
do not know me nor the interpretation of me, for the 
Creator of the world commenced creating with the white 
half, not withthe black half.” But possibly these words 
are only a saying of men (not really a sentence taken 
from the Veda). 

The numeration of the days of the month begins with 
the new moon and the first lunar day is called BRBA, 


and again enumeration begins with full moon (i.e. they 


* count twice fifteen days, beginning with new moon and 


full moon). Hach two days which are equidistant from 
new moon or full moon have the same name (or num- 
ber). In them, light and darkness on the body of the 
moon are in corresponding phases of increasing and 
waning, and the hours of the rising of the moon in one 
day correspond to the hours of her setting in the other, 
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For the purpose of finding these times they use the 
following calculation :— 

Multiply the elapsed lunar days of the month, if 
they are less than 15, or, in case they are more, the 
difference between them and 15, by the number of the 
ghatis of the night in question. Add 2 to the product, 
and divide the sum by 15. ‘Then the quotient repre- 
sents the number of gha{ts and minor fractions of time 
between the first night, and ether the setting of the 
moon in the night in question, one of the nights of the 
white half, or the rising of the moon in the night in 
question, one of the nights of the black half. 

This calculation is based on the fact that the space 
of time between the first night and the rising or setting 
of the moon in some following night of the same luna- 
tion varies by two minutes (ghait), and that the nights 
vary, lasting either a little longer or a little shorter 
than thirty minutes. If, therefore, you count thirty 
minutes for each nychthemeron, and you divide the 
product by half the number of the minutes, you get 
two minutes for each nychthemeron. As these two 
minutes, however, agree with the difference of the 
nights, théy multiplied the number of nychthemera 
by the measure of the night, 1.6. the number of its 
ghatts (see above, ll. 6, 7), whilst it woyld have been 
more accurate to multiply by the half of the sum of 
the ghatis of the night in question and of the first night 
of the lunation. It is useless to add the two minutes, 
for they represent the moment when the crescent of 
the moon first becomes visible, but if this moment were 
adopted as the beginning of the month, the two minutes 
would be transferred to the conjunction. 

As months are composed of days, there are as many 
kinds of months as there are kinds of days. Each 
month has thirty days. We shall here use the cul day 
(Savana, v. chap. xxxiii.) as a standard. 


Page 177. 


Various 
kinds of 
months. 


In agreement with the Hindu calculation of the re-~ 
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volutions of sun and moon in a kalpa, a lunar month 
= 29382995 nychthemera. You find this number by 
dividing the sum of the days of the kalpa by the 
number of its lunar months, The number of the lunar 
months of a kalpa represents the difference between the 
revolutions of sun and moon in it, viz. 53,433,300,000. 

A month has 30 lunar days, for this number is 
canonical, as the number of 360 is canonical for the 
number of days of a year. The solar month has 30 
solar days and 301 δ δ Ὁ 8 Ὁ civil days. 

The month of the fathers is equal to 30 of our months, 
and has 885}2'439 civil days. 

The month of the angels is equal to 30 years, and has 
10957344 civil days, 

The month of Brahman is equal to 60 kalpas, and 
has 94,674,987,000,000 civil days. 

The month of Purusha is equal to 2,160,000 kalpas, 
and has 3,408,299,5 32,000,000,000 civil days. 

The month of Kha has 
9,497,498, 700,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 civil days. 


partons. By multiplying each of these months by twelve, we 
years, get the number of days of the corresponding year. 


The lunar year has 354,555 civil days. 

The solar year has 3654%%', civil days. 

The year of the fathers has 360 lunar months, or 
10,63I yretrr Civil days. 

The year of the angels has 360 of our years, or 
131,493z% Civil days. 

The year of Brahman has 720 kalpas, or 
1,1 36,099,844,000,000 civil days. 

The year of Purusha has 25,920,000 kalpas, or 
40,899,594,384,000,000,000 civil days. 

The year of Kha has 
1 13,609,984,400,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 civil days; 

The latter number is mentioned by the Hindus, 
although it is written in their books that there is no 

pee combination of numbers beyond the day of Purusha, for 
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it is the first and the last, and is without a beginning in 
the past and without an end in the future. The other 
kinds of days, of which months and years (those of the 
fathers, the angels, and Brahman) are composed, refer 
to beings who stand under Purusha in the order of 
beings, and whose duration is defined by certain limits 
of time. The day of Purusha is simply an abstraction 
of the Hindu mind to denote that which is above the 
soul (diman), for they make no distinction between 
purusha and diman except in the order or sequence in 
which they enumerate them. They speak of Purusha 
in terms resembling those of the Siifis, viz. the he is not 
the first, and is not something else. It is quite possible 
in imagination to extend the idea of duration from the 
existing present moment towards both sides, 1.6. towards 
the past which no longer exists, and towards the future 
which possibly will exist, and to measure duration ; 
and if some part of it admits of being determined by 
days, imagination also admits reduplications of it in the 
guise of months and years. In all this it is the inten- 
tion of the Hindus that we should refer the years 
invented by them to certain periods of life, beginning 
with the coming into existence, and ending with de- 
struction and death. However, God the Creator is 
sublime beyond either, and also the simple substances 
(air, fire, earth, water) do not know coming into exist- 
ence nor destruction (in periodical returns). Therefore 
we stop with the day of Purusha, and do not think it 
necessary to use still larger periods of time. 

Things which do not rest on intrinsic necessity offer 
a wide field for difference of opinion and arbitrary 
systematising, 80 as easily to become the source of 
numerous theories. Some of them may be developed 
according to a certain order and rule, whilst others are 
devoid of such, In the latter class I reckon the follow- 
ing theory, but unfortunately I have forgotten from 
what source it has come to me: “33,000 human 
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years are one year of the Great Bear; 36,000 human 
years are one year of Brahman, and 99,000 human 
years are one year of the pole.” However, as regards 
the year of Brahman, we remember that Vasudeva 
speaks to Arjuna on the battlefield between the two 
ranks: ‘‘The day of Brahman is two alpas;’’ and in 
the Brahmasiddhdnta there is a tradition from Vyasa, the 
son of Parfgara, and from the book Smriti, that kalpa 
is a day of Devaka, z.e. Brahman, and also a night of 
his. In consequence the there-mentioned theory 18 
evidently wrong (one year of Brahman being infinitely 
longer than 36,000 years). Further, 36,000 years are 
the period of one revolution of the fixed stars in the 
ecliptic, since they pass one degree in 100 years, and 
the Great Bear belongs to them. However, in their 
traditional literature the Hindus separate the Great 
Bear from the fixed stars, and attribute to it a distance 
from the earth which differs from the real distance, 
and therefore they describe it by qualities and con- 
ditions which in reality do not belong to it. If the 
author of that theory meant by the year of the Great 
Bear one revolution of it, we do not see why it should 
revolve so much more rapidly than the other fixed 
stars (for, in that case, the diameter of its course would 
be much larger than that of the others), nor why 
it should form an exception to the laws of nature 
(according to which all fixed stars revolve at the same 
distance from the earth and in the same time); and 
the pole has no revolution which might be considered 
as a year of it. From all this I conclude that the 
author of the theory was a man entirely devoid of 
scientific education, and one of the foremost in the 
series of fools who simply invented those years for the 
benefit of people who worship the Great Bear and the 
pole. He had to invent a vast number of years, for 
the more outrageous it was, the more impression it 
would make. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ON THE FOUR MEASURES OF TIME CALLED MANA. 


Mana and pramdna mean measure. The four kinds 
of measures are mentioned by Yakfib Ibn Tarik in his 
book Compositio Spherarum, but he did not know them 
thoroughly, and, besides, the names are misspelled, if 
this is not the fault of the copyists. 

They are— 

Saura-mina, i.e. the solar measure. 

Sdvana-mdna, ἐ.6. the measure depending upon the rising (citi! 
measure). 

Candra-midna, i.e. the lunar measure. 

Nakshatra-mdna, i.e. the lunar-station measure (sidereal mea- 
sure), 

There are days of all four kinds of measure, days of 
an individual nature, which, when compared with other 
days, show a certain difference of measure. However, 
the number 360 is common to all of them (360 days of 
each class being a year). The civil days are used as a 
gauge to determine thereby the other clays. 

As regards the sawra-mdna, it is known that the solar 
year has 365,%3% civil days. Dividing this sum by 
360, or multiplying it by 10 seconds (= 34, day), you 
get as the measure of the solar day I4/f385 civil day. 

According to the Vishnu-Dharma, this is the time of 
the sun’s passing his bhukti. 

The civil day, based on the sdvana-mdna, is here used 
as the unit of a day, for the purpose of measuring 
thereby the other kinds of days. 

VOL, I. Z 
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The lunar day, based on the candra mdna, is called 
tithi. Dividing the lunar year by 360 or the lunar 
month by 30, you get as the measure of the lunar 
day 45;93,9:95, civil days (wrong: read ἐδ δ᾽ 4 ἢ civil 
day). 

ΓΈ to the Vishnu-Dharma, this is the time 
during which the moon is visible when she is far dis- 
tant from the sun. 

Nakshatra-mdna is the period of the moon’s passing 
through her twenty-seven stations, viz. 2731-258 days. 
This number is the quotient which you get by dividing 
the days of a kalpa by the number of the revolutions 
of the moon in a καΐρα. Dividing it by 27, you get as 
the time of the moon’s passing one station 14434, civil 
days. Multiplying the same number by 12, as we have 
done with the lunar month, we get 3273} 5.61 civil days 
as the time of the moon’s passing twelve times through 
allherstations. Dividing the first number by 30, we get 
as the measure of the sidereal day 332323 civil days. 

According to the Vishnu-Dharma, the sidereal month 
has only twenty-seven days, whilst the months of the 
other measures have thirty days; and if a year is com- 
posed of these days, it has 32734931 days (see above). 
Evidently there is a fault in the text of Vishnu-Dharma, 
as the month is reckoned too short. 

The saura-mdna is used in the computation of the 
years which compose the salpa and the four yugas in 
the caturyugas, of the years of the nativities, of the 
equinoxes and solstices, of the sixth parts of the year 
or the seasons, and of the difference between day and 
night in the nychthemeron. All these things are com- 
puted in solar years, months, and days. 

The candra-mdna is used in the computation of the 
eleven karana (v. chap. lxxviii.), in the determination 
of the leap month, in the computation of the sum of 
days of the dnardtra (v. chap. li.), and of new moon and 
full moon for lunar and solar eclipses (v. chap. lix.), 
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In all these things the Hindus use lunar years, months, 
and days, which are called ¢7ithz. 

The sévana-mdna is used in the calculation of the 
vara, t.e. the days of the week, of the aharyana, i.e. the 
sum of the days of an era (v. chap. li.) ; in determining 
the days of marriage and fasting (v. chap. Ixxv.); the 
stiaka, t.e. the days of childbed (v. chap. 1lxix.); the 
days of the uncleanness of the houses and the vessels 
of the dead (v. chap. Ixxil.); the cikitsd, 7.e. certain 
months and years in which Hindu medical science pre- 
scribes the taking certain medicines; further in deter- 
mining the prdyascitta, 1.6. the days of the expiations 
which the Brahmans make obligatory for those who 
have committed some sin, times during which they are 
obliged to fast and to besmear themselves with butter 
and dung (v. chap. Ixxi.). All these things are deter- 
mined according to sdvana-mdna. 

On the contrary, they do not determine anything 
by the nakshatra-mdna, since it is comprehended in the 
candra-mdna. 

Kvery measure of time which any class of people 
may choose by general consent to call a day, may be 
considered as a mdna. Some such days have already 
been mentioned in a preceding chapter (v. chap. xxxiii.). 
Ifowever, the four mdnas par excellenee are those to_ 
the explanation of which we have limited the present 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ON THE PARTS OF THE MONTH AND THE YEAR. 


As the year is one revolution of the sun in the ecliptic, 
it is divided in the same way as the ecliptic. The latter 
is divided into two halves, depending upon the two 
solstitial points. Correspondingly the year is divided 
into two halves, each of which is called ayana. 

When the sun leaves the point of the winter solstice, he 
begins to move towards the north pole. Therefore this 
part of the year, which is nearly one half, is referred to 
the north and called wttardyana, i.e. the period of the 
sun’s marching through six zodiacal signs beginning 
with Caper. In consequence, this half of the ecliptic 
is called makarddi, i.e. having Caper as beginning. 

When the sun leaves the point of the summer solstice 
he begins to move towards the south pole; therefore 
this second half is referred to the south and called 
dakshindyana, 1.6. the period of the sun’s marching 
through six zodiacal signs beginning with Cancer. In 
consequence, this half of the ecliptic is called karkddi, 
ie. having Cancer as beginning. 

Uneducated people use only these two divisions or 
year-halves, because the matter of the two solstices is 
clear to them from the observation of their senses. 

Further, the ecliptic is divided into two halves, ac- 
cording to its declination from the equator, and this 
division is a more scientific one, less known to the 
people at large than the former, because it rests on 
calculation and speculation. Each half is called kala. 
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That which has northern declination is called uttarakdla 
or meshddi, i.e. having Aries as beginning ; that which 
has southern declination is called dakshakila or tulddi, 
1.0. having Libra as beginning. 

Farther, the ecliptic is by both these divisions divided The seasons. 
into four parts, and the periods during which the sun 
traverses them are called the seasons ofthe year—spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. Accordingly, the zodiacal 
signs are distributed over the seasons. However, the 
Hindus do not divide the year into four, but into six 
parts, and call these six parts ritu. Each ritu com- 
prehends two solar months, 2c. the period of the sun’s 
marching through two consecutive zodiacal signs. Their 
names and dominants are represented, according to the 
most widespread theory, in the following diagram. 

I have been told that in the region of Somanith people 
divide the year into three parts, each consisting of four 
months, the first being varshakdla, beginning with the 
month Ashadha; the second, sétakala, i.e, the winter ; 
and the third, ushnakdla, 1.6. the summer. 
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Page x81. I am inclined to think that the Hindus divide the 
ecliptic by such an opening of the circle which divides 
the circumference of a circle into six parts, a measure 
which is equal to the radius, beginning with the two 
solstitial points, and that therefore they use sixth parts 
of the ecliptic. If this is really the case, we must not 
forget that we, too, sometimes divide the ecliptic, be- 
ginning with the two solstitial points, at other times 
beginning with the equinoctial points, and that we use 
the division of the ecliptic in twelfth parts side by 
side with that in fourth parts. 

Thedomin- |The months are divided into halves from new moon 

singlehalves tO full moon, and from full moon to new moon. The 

θΕΘΟΘΕΙΣ Vishnu-Dharma mentions the dominants of the halves 
of the months, as we give them in the following table :— 


oe mene 


The dominants of the Tho dominants of the 
The Alea ey {the Bright half of each Black half of each 
: : month. month. 


~_-—— = --..ὕρθ.--... wearers: 


~ —_ wa ————— 


Caitra : : Twashtri . . Yamya. 
Vaisikha . : Indrignf . . Agneya. 
Jyaishtha . . Sukra ὃ Raudra. 
Ashidha . . Visvedeval: ° Sirpa. 
ravana ; : Vishnu ‘ . Pitrya. 
Bh&drapada : Aja. : Santa. 
Afvayuja . : Asana (1) ‘ Maitra, 
Karttika . ; Agni . ἃ ὲ Sakra. 
M&rgasirsha a Saumya . . Nirriti. 
Pausha ‘ ᾿ Jiva ‘ Vishnu. 
Magha ‘ . Pitrya . . Varuna. 
Phalguna ὃ Bhaga . : Pfishan, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ON THE VARIOUS MEASURES OF TIME COMPOSED OF 
DAYS, THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN INCLUDED. 


THE day is called dimas (dimasu), in classical language 
divasa, the night rdtrt, and the nychthemeron ahordtra. 
The month is called mdsa and its half paksha. The first 
or white half is called guklapaksha, because the first 
parts of its nights have moonlight at times when people 
do not yet sleep, when the light on the moon’s body 
increases and the dark portion decreases, The other 
or black half is called krishnapaksha, because the first 
parts of its nights are moonless, whilst other parts have 
moonlight, but only then when people sleep. They are 
the nights when the light on the body of the moon 
wanes, whilst the dark part increases. 

The sum of two months 15 a ritw, but this is only an 
approximative definition, for the month which has two 
paksha is a lunar month, whilst that one the double 
of which is a 77¢u 18 a solar month. 

Six ritu are a year of mankind, a solar year, which 
is called bark or barkh or barsh, the three sounds ἢ, 
kh, and sh being much confounded in the mouth of the 
Hindus (Skr. varsha). 

Three hundred and sixty years of mankind are one 
year of the angels, called dibba-barh (divya-varsha), and 
12,000 years of the angels are unanimously reckoned as 
one caturyuga. There is a difference of opinion only 
regarding the four parts of the caturyuga and regarding 
the multiplications of it which form a manvaniara and 
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a kalpa. This subject will be fully explained in the 
proper place (v. chaps. xli. and xliv.). 

T'wo kalpas are a day of Brahman. It is the same 
if we say two kalpas or 28 manvantaras, for 360 days 
of Brahman are a year of Brahman, 1.e. 720 halpas or 
10,080 manvantaras. 

Further, they say that the life of Brahman is 100 of 
his years, 2.6. 72,000 kalpas or 1,008,000 manvrantaras. 

In the present book we do not go beyond this limit. 
The book Vishnu-Dharma has a tradition from Méar- 
kandeya, who answers a question of Vajra in these 
words: “ Kalpa is the day of Brahman, and the same 
is a night of his. Therefore 720 kalpas are a year of 
his, and his life has 100 such years. These 100 years 
are one day of Purusha, and the same is a night of his. 
How many Brahmans, however, have already preceded 
Purusha, none knows but he who can count the sand 
of the Ganges or the drops of the rain,” 
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CHAPTER XXXI1X. 


ON MEASURES OF TIME WHICH ARE LARGER THAN 
THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN. 


ALL that is devoid of order or contradicts the rules laid 
down in the preceding parts of this book is repulsive 
to our nature and disagreeable to our ear. But the 
Hindus are people who mention a number of names, 
all—as they maintain—referring to the One, the First, 
or to some one behind him who is only hinted at. 
When they come to a chapter like this, they repeat the 
same names as denoting a multitude of beings, measur- 
ing out lives for them and inventing huge numbers, 
The latter is all they want; they indulge in it most 
freely, and numbers are patient, standing as you place 
them. Besides, there is not a single subject on which 
the Hindus themselves agree among each other, and 
this prevents us on our part adopting the use of it. On 
the contrary, they disagree on these imaginary measures 
of time to the same extent as on the divisions of the 
day which are less than a prdna (v. chap. xxxiv.). 

The book Sridhava by Utpala says that “ἃ man- 
vaniara is the life of Indra the ruler, and 28 manvan- 
taras are one day of Pitiémaha, 1.6. Brahman. His life 
is 100 years, or one day of Keéava. The life of the 
latter is 100 years, or one day of Mahideva. The life 
of the latter is 100 years, or one day of [évara, who is 
near to the Supreme Being. His life is 100 years, or 
one day of Sadiéiva. The life of the latter is 100 
years, or one day of Virajicana, the Eternal, who will 
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last for ever, even when the preceding five beings 
perish.” 

We have already mentioned that the life of Brahman 
is as long as 72,000 kalpas. All numbers which we 
shall here mention are kalyas. 

If the life of Brahman is a day of Keéava, his year, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days, has 
25,920,000 kalpas, and his life, 2,592,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is 1 day of Mahideva; his life, therefore, 
93,312,000,000,000 kalpas. The latter is1 day of [évara; 
therefore his life 3,359,232,000,000,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is 1 day of Sad&siva; therefore his life 
I 20,93 2,352,000,000,000,000,000 kalpas. The latter is 
one day of Viraficana, of which the pardrdhakalpa 18 
only relatively a very small part (v. p. 175). 

Whatever may be the nature of these calculations, 
apparently the day and the centennium are the elements 
out of which the whole from beginning to end has 
been constructed. Others, however, build their system 
on the small particles of the day which we have pre- 
viously mentioned (in chap. xxxiv.). In consequence, 
these people differ among themselves regarding that 
which they compose, as they differ regarding the par- 
ticles out of which they compose. We shall here give 
one system of, this kind as invented by those who use 
the following metrologic system :— 

1 ghatz = 16 kald. 
1 kald = 30 kdshthd. 
1 kdshtha = 30 nimesha. 


1 nimesha = 2 lava. 
1 lava = 2 truti. 


The reason of this division is, as they maintain, the 
fact that the day of Siva is composed out of similar 
particles; for the life of Brahman is one ghaji of Hari, 
1.06. Vasudeva. The life of the latter is 100 years, or 
one kald of Rudra, 1.6. Mahadeva; the life of the latter 
is 100 years, or one kdsh{hd of Iévara; the life of the 
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latter is 100 years, or one nimesha οἵ Sadasiva; the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one lava of Sakti; the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one ¢rufi of Siva. 


If, now, the life of Brahman is 
72,000 kalpas, 
the life of Narayana is 
155,520,000,000 kalpas ; 
the life of Rudra, 
553749771, 200,000,000, 000 5 
the life of T4vara, 
5,572,562,780, 160,000, 000,000, 000,000 3 
the life of Sadasiva, 
173,328,992,7 14,096,640,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 $ 
the life of Sakti, 
10,782,449,978, 758, §23,781, I20,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
The latter number represents one trufi. 


If you compose a day out of it according to the above- 
mentioned system, it has 37,264,147,126,589,458,187, 
5 50,7 20,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 /al- 
pas. The latter number is one day of Siva, whom they 
describe as the eternalone, who is exemptfrom being pro- 
created and from procreating, free from all qualities and 
attributes which may be applied to created things. 'The 
last-mentioned number represents fifty-six orders of 
number (i.e. units, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c, &c.); 
but if those dreamers had more assiduously studied arith- 
metic, they would not have invented such outrageous 
numbers. God takes care that their trees do not grow 
into heaven. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


ON THE SAMDHI, THE INTERVAL BETWEEN TWO PERIODS 
OF TIME, FORMING THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN 
THEM. 


Tue original samdhi is the interval between day and 
night, 4.6. morning-dawn, called samdhi udaya, 1.e. the 
samdhi of the rising, and evening dawn, called sari- 
dht astamana, ὁ... the samndhi of the setting. The 
Hindus require them for a religious reason, for the 
Brahmans wash themselves during them, and also at 
noon in the midst between them for dinner, whence an 
uninitiated person might infer that there is still a third 
saridht, However, none who knows the subject pro- 
perly will count more than two samdhis. 

The Puranas relate the following story of King Hiran- 
yakasipu, of the class of the Daitya :— 

By practisittg devotion for a long period, he had 
earned the claim that any prayer of his should be 
granted. He asked for eternal life, but only long life 
was granted to him, for eternity is a quality of the 
Creator alone. Not having obtained the realisation 
of this wish, he desired that his death should not be 
effected by the hand of a human being, angel, or demon, 
and that it should not take place on earth nor in heaven, 
neither in the night nor in the day. By such clauses 
he meant to avoid death, which is unavoidable by man. 
His wish was granted to him. 

This wish reminds one of the wish of the devil that 
he should be allowed to live till the day of resurrection, 
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because on that day all beings would rise from death. 
However, he did not attain his object, as it was only 
conceded to him to live till the day of the well-known 
time, of which it has been said that it is the last of the 
days of trouble. 

The king had a son called Prahlida, whom he in- 
trusted to a teacher when he grew up. One day the 
king ordered him into his presence to learn what he 
was studying. Now the boy recited to him a poem, 
the meaning of which was that only Vishnu exists, 
whilst everything else is illusion. This went much 
against the opinions of his father, who hated Vishnu, 
and therefore he ordered the boy to be intrusted to 
another master, and that he should learn to distin- 
guish a friend from an enemy. Thereupon he waited 
a certain time, and then examined him again, when the 
boy answered, “I have learned what you have ordered, 
but I do not want it, for I am in friendship alike with 
everything, not in enmity with anything.’ Now his 
father became angry and ordered him to be poisoned. 
The boy took the poison in the name of God and thought 
of Vishnu, and lo! it did not hurt him. His father 
said, ‘‘Do you know witchcraft and incantations?”’ The 
boy answered, ‘No, but the God who has created me 
and given me to thee watches over me.” Now the 
wrath of the king increased, and he gave orders to 
throw him into the deep sea. But the sea threw him 
out again, and he returned to his place. ‘Then he was 
thrown before the king into a huge blazing fire, but it 
did not hurt him. Standing in the flame, he began to 
converse with his father on God and his power. When 
the boy by chance said that Vishnu is in every place, 
his father said, “Is he also in this column of the por- 
tico?” The boy said, ‘“‘ Yes.” Then his father jumped 
against the column and beat it, whereupon Narasimha 
came forth from it, a human figure with a lion’s head, 
therefore neither a human being, nor an angel, nor a 
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demon. Now the king and his people began to fight 
with Narasirhha, who let them do so, for it was day- 
time. But when it was towards evening and they were 
in the savndhi or twilight, therefore neither in the day 
nor in the night, then Narasitnha caught the king, 
raised him into the air, and killed him there ; therefore 
not on earth nor in heaven. The prince was taken out 
of the fire and ruled in his place. 

Sariudhs Hindu astrologers require the two samdhi, because 


di ᾿ : 
astrology. then some of the zodiacal signs exercise the most power- 


five canted, ful influence, as we shall explain hereafter in the proper 
place. They make use of them in a rather superficial 
way, simply reckoning the time of each samdhi as one 
muhidrta=two ghati=48 minutes. However, Variha- 
mihira, excellent astronomer as he is, always only used 
day and night, and did not allow himself to follow the 
opinion of the crowd regarding the samdhi. He ex- 
plained the samdhz as that which it really is, viz. as 
the moment when the centre of the body of the sun 

Page 18s, Stands exactly over the horizontal circle, and this 
moment he establishes to be the time of the greatest 
power of certain zodiacal signs. 

On the Besides the two samdhi of the natural day, astrono- 

fae crag Mers and other people assume still other sarndhis, 


ἐμὰ itscom- which do not nest on a law of nature nor on observa- 


wittherre- tion, but simply on some hypothesis. So they attribute 


the equi- a sarndhi to each ayana, i.e. to each of the year-halves 
Cfaskani in which the sun ascends and descends (v. chap. xxxvii.), 
a savidhi of seven days before its real beginning. On 
this subject I have an idea which is certainly possible, 
and even rather likely, viz. that this theory is of 
recent origin, not of ancient date, and that it has been 
brought forward about 1300 of Alexander (= A.D. 989), 
when the Hindus found out that the real solstice 
precedes the solstice of their calculation. For Puf- 
jala, the author of the Small Mdnasa, says that in the 
year 854 of the SakakAla the real solstice preceded his 
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calculation by 6° 50’, and that this difference will in- 
crease in future by one minute every year. 

These are the words of a man who either was him- 
self a most careful practical observer, or who examined 
the observations of former astronomers which he had 
at his disposal, and thereby found out the amount of 
the annual difference. No doubt, also, other people 
have perceived the same or a similar difference by 
means of the calculation of the noon-shadows. There- 
fore (as this observation was already much known) 
Utpala of Kashmir has taken this theory from Pufjala. 

This conjecture of mine is confirmed by the fact that 
the Hindus prefix the samdhis of the solstices to each 
of the six seasons of the year, in consequence of which 
they begin already with the twenty-third degree of the 
next preceding signs. 

The Hindus assume a samdhi, too, between the dif- 
ferent yugus and between the manvantaras ; but as the 
bases of this theory are hypothetical, so everything else 
derived from them is hypothetical. We ‘shall give a 
sufficient explanation of these things in the proper 
place. 
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CHAPTER ΧΗ. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERMS ‘ KALPA” AND “‘ CATURYUGA,” 
AND AN EXPLICATION OF THE ONE BY THE OTHER. 


TWELVE thousand Divya-years, the length of which has 
already been explained (v. chap. xxxv.), are one catur- 
yuga, and 1000 caturyugas are one kalpa, a period at 
the beginning and end of which there is a conjunction 
of the seven planets and their apsides and nodes in 0° 
of Aries. The days of the kalpa are called the kalpa- 
ahargana, for dh means day, and argana means the sum. 
Since they are civil days derived from the rising of the 
sun, they are also called days of the earth, for rising 
presupposes an horizon, and an horizon is one of the 
necessary attributes of the earth. 

By the same name, kalpa-ahargana, people also call 
the sum of days of any era up to a certain date. 

Our Muslim authors call the days of the kalpa the 
days of the Sind-hind or the days of the world, counting 
them as 1,577,916,450,000 days (sdvana or civil days), 
Or 4,320,000,000 solar years, or 4,452,775,000 lunar 
years. The same sum of days converted into years of 
360 civil days is equal to 4,383,101,250 of them, and to 
12,000,000 divya-years. 

The Aditya-Purana says: “ Kalpana is composed of 
kal, which means the existence of the species in the 
world, and pana, which means their destruction and 
disappearance. The sum of this existing and perish- 
ing is a kalpa.” 

Brahmagupta says: ‘“ Since the planets and mankind 
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in the world came into existence at the beginning of 
the day of Brahman, and since they both perish at 
the end of it, we must adopt this day of their existence 
as ἃ kalpa, not another period.” 

In another place he says: “ἃ thousand caturyuga are 
one day of Devaka, 1.6. Brahman, and a night of his is 
of the same length, Therefore his day is equal to 2000 
caturyuga. 

In the same way Vyasa the son of ParaSara says: “He 
who believes that 1000 caturyuyas are a day and 1000 
caturyugas a night, knows Brahman.” 

Within the space of a ka/pa 71 caturyugas are equal 
to' I manu, 1.6. manvantaru, or Manu-period, and 14 
manus are equal to 1 kulpa. Multiplying 71 by 14, 
you get 994 caturyugas as the period of 14 manvan- 
taras, and a remainder of 6 caturyugas till the end of 
the kalpa. 

If we, however, divide these 6 caturyuyas by 15, in 
order to find the samdhi both at the beginning and end 
of each of the 14 manvantaras, the number of the 
sarndhis being by 1 larger than that of the manvantaras, 
the quotient is Z#ths. If we now insert ἢ caturyuga 
between each two consecutive manvantaras, and add the 
same amount both at the beginning of the first and the 
end of the last manvantaras, the fraction of 3. disap- 
pears at the end of 15 manvanturas (3x 15=6). The 
fractions at the beginning and end of the ‘alpa repre- 
sent the saziidht, 1.6. a common link, <A fulpa, includ- 
ing its saviudht, has 1000 caturyuyas, as we have said in 
the first part of this chapter. 

The single parts of a kalpa stand in a constant rela- 
tion to each other, one bearing witness regarding the 
other. For it commences with the vernal equinox, a 
Sunday, the conjunction of the planets, their apsides 
and nodes, which takes place there where there is neither 
Revati nor Aévinf, 1.6. between them, at the beginning 
of the month Caitra, and in the moment of the sun’s 
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rising over Lanka. When there occurs an irregularity 
with one of these conditions, all the others become con- 
fused and are no longer valid. 

We have already mentioned the number of the days 
and the years of akalpa. Accordingly a caturyuga, as 
soooth of a kalpa, has 1,577,916,450 days and 4,320,000 
years, The numbers show the relation between a halpa 
and a cuéuryuga, and show further how to determine 
the one by the other. 

All we have said in this chapter rests on the theory 
of Brahmagupta and on the arguments by which he 
supports it. 

Aryabhata the elder and Pulisa compose the manvan- 
tara from 72 caturyugas, and the kalpa from 14 man- 
vantaras, without inserting anywhere a saridhi. There- 
fore, according to them, a kalpa has 1008 caturyugas ; 
further, 12,096,000 divya years, or 4,354,560,000 human 
years. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyuga has 1,577,917,800 
civil days. According to him, therefore, the sum of the 
days of a kalpa would be 1,590,541,142,400. These are 
the numbers which he uses in his book. 

I have not been able to find anything of the books 
of Aryabhata. All I know of him I know through 
the quotations f from him given by Brahmagupta. The 
latter says in a treatise called Critical Research on the 
Basis of the Canons, that according to Aryabhata the 
sum of the days of a caturyuga 1s I 1577:917,500, 1.6, 
300 days less than according to Pulisa. Therefore Arya- 
bhata would give to a kalpa 1,590,540,840,000 days. 

According to Aryabhata and Pulisa, the kalpa and 
caturyuga begin with midnight which follows after the 
day the beginning of which is the beginning of the 
kalpa, according to Brahmagupta. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura, who belongs to the school 
of the elder Aryabhata, says in a small book of his on 
Al-nitf (Ὁ), that “1008 catwryugas are one day of Brah- 
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man. The first half of 504 caturyugas is called wtsar- 
pint, during which the sun is ascending, and the second 
half is called avasarpint, during which the sun is de- 
scending. The midst of this period is called sama, 1.6. 
equality, for it is the midst of the day, and the two 
ends are called durtama (3). 

This is so far correct, as the comparison between day 
and kalpa goes, but the remark about the sun’s ascend- 
ing and descending is not correct. If he meant the 
sun who makes our day, it was his duty to explain of 
what kind that ascending and descending of the sun is; 
but if he meant a sun who specially belongs to the day 
of Brahman, it was his duty to show or to describe him 
tous. I almost think that the author meant by these 
two expressions the progressive, increasing develop- 
ment of things during the first half of this period, and 
the retrograde, decreasing development in the second 
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CHAPTER XLII 


ON THE DIVISION OF THE CATURYUGA INTO YUGAS, AND 
THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS REGARDING THE LATTER. 


THE author of the Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘Twelve hun- 
dred divya years are one yiga, called ¢tishya. The double 
of it is a dvdpara, the triple ἃ ¢retd, the quadruple a 
krita, and all four yugas together are one caturyuga, 1.6. 
the four yugas or sunis, 

“Seventy-one caturyuyas are one manvantara, and 


“14 manvantaras, together with a samdhi of the duration 


of one kritayuga between each two of them, are one 
kalpa. Two kalpas are a nychthemeron of Brahman, 
and his life is a hundred years, or one day of Purusha, 
the first man, of whom neither beginning nor end is 
known.” 

This is what Varuna, the lord of the water, communi- 
cated to Rfiima, the son of Dagaratha, in primeval times, 
since he knew these things thoroughly. The same 
information has also been given by Bhargava, 1.6. 
Markandeya, who had such a perfect knowledge of time 
that he easily mastered every number. He is to the 
Hindus like the angel of death, who kills them with 
his seat, being aprati-dhrishya (irresistible). 

Brahmagupta says: “The book Smriti mentions that 
4000 devaka years are one kritayuga, but together with 
a samndhi of 400 years and a samdhydmésa of 400 years, 
a kritayuga has 4800 devaka years. 

“Three thousand years are one tretdyuga, but together 
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with a savhdhi and a samdhydrga, each of 300 years, a 
tretdyuga has 3600 years. 

“Two thousand years are a dvdpara, but together 
with a samdhi and a samdhydmsa, each of 200 years, 
a dvdpara has 2400 years. 

‘A thousand years are one kali, but together with a 
samdhi and a samdhydmésa, each of 100 years, a kali- 
yuga has 1200 years.” 

This is what Brahmagupta quotes from the book 
Smritt. 

“ Divya years are changed into human years by being Duration of 
multiplied by 360. Accordingly the four yuyas have ee 
the following sums of human years :— 


A kritayugu has 1,440,000 years, 
besides 144,000 ,, swndhi, 
and 144,000. ., sandhydisa, 


- 


a ne ee 


Sum total 1,728,000 years=one kritayuga. 


A tretidyuga has 1,080,000 years, 
besides 108,000 __—,, samdhi, 
and 108,000 __,, samdhyd isa. Page 188 


Sum total 1,296,000 years = one tretiyuya. 


A dvdpara has 720,000 years, 
besides 72,000 ,, sandhi, 
and 72,000 ,, samdhydnréa. 
Sum total 864,000 yoars =: one dvdpara. 
A kali has 360,000 years, 
besides 36,000 ,, sandha, 
and 36,000 ,, sumdhydinga, 
Sum total 432,000 years = one kaliyuga. 


“The sum of the krita and ¢tretd is 3,024,000 years, 
and the sum of the ἀγα, tretd, and dvdpara is 
3,888,000 years.” 

Forther, Brahmagupta says that “Aryabhata con- Aryabhata 
siders the four yugas as the four equal parts of a catur- quoted by” 


yuga. Thus he differs from the doctrine of the book gupta. 
Smriti, just mentioned, and he who differs from us is an 
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opponent.” On the other hand, Brahmagupta praises 
Paulisa for what he does, since he does not differ from 
the book Smriti; for he subtracts 1200 from the 
4800 years of the kritayuga, and diminishes the re- 
mainder still more and more, so as to get yugas which 
correspond with those of the Smriti, but yugas without 
samdht and samdhydmsa. As regards the Greeks, we 
may notice that they have nothing like the tradition 
of the Smriti, for they do not measure time by yugas, 
manvantaras, or kalpas. 

So far the quotation from Brahmagupta. 

As is well known, there is no difference of opinion 
on the sum of the years of acomplete caturyuga. There- 
fore, according to Aryabhata, the kaliyuga has 3000 divya 
years or 1,080,000 human years. Lach two yugas has 
6000 divya years or 2,160,000 human years, Hach 
three yugas has gooo divya years or 3,240,000 human 
years. 

There is a tradition that Paulisa in his Siddhdnta 
specifies various new rules for the computation of these 
numbers, some of which may be accepted, whilst others 
are to be rejected. So in the rule for the computation 
of the yugas he puts 48 as the basis and subtracts one- 
fourth of it, so as to get 36. Then he again subtracts 
12, for this nuniber is his basis of subtraction, so as to 
get 24, and subtracting the same number a third time, 
he gets 12. These 12 he multiplies by 100, and the 
product represents the number of divya years of the 
yugas. 

If he had made the number 60 the basis, for most 
things may be determined by it, and had made one-fifth 
of it the basis of subtraction, or if he had subtracted 
from 60 consecutive fractions of the remaining number, 
first } = 12, from the remainder } = 12, from the re- 
mainder } = 12, and from the remainder } = 12, he 
would have obtained the same result which he has found 
by his method (60-4=48, -- = 36, -- ᾧ Ξε 24, -- ᾧ ΞΞ 12). 
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It is possible that Paulisa simply mentions this method 
as one among others, and that it is not that one in par- 
ticular which he himself adopted. A translation of his 
whole work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been under- 
taken, because in his mathematical problems there is 
an evident religious and theological tendency. 

Pulisa deviates from the rule which he himself gives 
when he wants to compute how many of our years have 
elapsed of the life of Brahman before the present kalpa. 
Up to the time of his writing, eight years five months 
and four days of a new f/alpa had elapsed. He counts 
6068 kalpas. As, according to him, a kalpa has 1008 
caturyugas, he multiplies this number by 1008 and gets 
6,116,544 caturyugas. These he changes into yugas by 
multiplying them by 4, and he gets 24,466,176 yugas, 
ΑΒ ἃ yuga, according to him, has 1,080,000 years, he 
multiplies the number of yugas by 1,080,000, and gets 
as the product 26,423,470,080,000, 1.6. the number of 
years which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before 
the present kalpa. 

Perhaps it will seem strange to the followers of 
Brahmagupta that he (Pulisa) has not changed the 
caturyugas into exact yugas, but simply changed them 
into fourth parts (by dividing them by 4), and mul- 
tiplied these fourth parts by the number of years of a 
single fourth part. 

Now, we do not ask him what is the use of repre- 
senting the caturyugas as fourth parts, inasmuch as 
they have no fraction which, in this manner, must be 
reduced to wholes. The multiplication of the whole 
caturyugas by the years of one complete caturyuga, 1.6. 
4,320,000, would have been sufficiently lengthy. We, 
however, say that he would be correct in doing so if he 
had not been influenced by the wish of bringing the 
elapsed years of the present kalpa into relation with the 
last-mentioned number, and multiplied the complete 
elapsed manvantaras by 72 in agreement with his 
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theory ; further, if he had not multiplied the product 
by the years of a caturyuga, which gives the product of 
1,866,240,000 years, and, moreover, had not multiplied 
the number of the complete caturyugas which have 
elapsed of the current manvantara by the years of ἃ 
single catwryuga, which gives the product of 116,640,000 
years. Of the current caturyuga there have elapsed 
three yugas, 1.6. according to him, 3,240,000 years. The 
latter number represents three-fourths of the years of a 
caturyuga. He uses the same number when computing 
the week-day of a date by means of the number of the 
days of the here-mentioned number of years. If he 
believed in the above-mentioned rule, he would use it 
where it is required, and he would reckon the three 
yugas as nine-tenths of a caturyuga. 

Brahmagup- Now, it is evident that that which Brahmagupta re- 


criticaas lates on his authority, and with which he himself agrees, 


dha ~—sis entirely unfounded ; but he is blind to this from sheer 
hatred of Aryabhata, whom he abuses excessively. And 
in this respect Aryabhata and Pulisa are the same to 
him. I take for witness the passage of Brahmagupta 
where he says that Aryabhata has subtracted something 
from the cycles of the Caput Draconis and of the apsis 
of the moon, and thereby rendered confused the com- 
putation of the eclipse. He is rude enough to compare 
Aryabhata to a worm which, eating the wood, by chance 
describes certain characters in it, without understanding 
them and without intending to draw them. “ He, how- 
ever, who knows these things thoroughly stands oppo- 
site to Aryabhata, Srishena, and Vishnucandra like the 
lion against gazelles. They are not capable of letting 
him see their faces.” In such offensive terms he attacks 
Aryabhata and maltreats him. 

Different We have already mentioned (v. chap. xli.) how many 

ραν οὐ, civil days (sdvana) a caturyuga has according to the 

yer three scholars. Pulisa gives it 1350 days more than 
Brahmagupta, but the number of years of a caturyuga 
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is the same according to both. Therefore, evidently 
Pulisa gives the solar year more days than Brahma- 

upta. To judge from the report of Brahmagupta, 
Aryabhata gives a caturyuga 300 days less than Pulisa, 
and 1050 morethan Brahmagupta. Accordingly, Arya- 
bhata must reckon the solar year longer than Brahbma- 
gupta and shorter than Pulisa. 
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CHAPTER XLITI. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE FOUR YUGAS, AND OF ALL THAT 
IS EXPECTED TO TAKE PLACE AT THE END OF THE 
FOURTH YUGA. 


THE ancient Greeks held regarding the earth various 
opinions, of which we shall relate one for the sake of 
an example. 

The disasters which from time to time befal the earth, 
both from above and from below, differ in quality and 
quantity. Frequently it has experienced one so in- 
commensurable in quality or in quantity, or in both 
together, that there was no remedy against it, and that 
no flight or caution was of any avail. The catastrophe 
comes on like a deluge or an earthquake, bringing 
destruction either by the breaking in of the surface, 
or by drowning with water which breaks forth, or by 
burning with «Ποῦ stones and ashes that are thrown 
out, by thunderstorms, by landslips, and typhoons ; fur- 
ther, by contagious and other diseases, by pestilence, 
and more of the like. Thereby a large region is stripped 
of its inhabitants; but when after a while, after the 
disaster and its consequences have passed away, the 
country begins to recover and to show new signs of life, 
then different people flock there together like wild 
animals, who formerly were dwelling in hiding-holes 
and on the tops of the mountains. They become 
civilised by assisting each other against common foes, 
wild beasts or men, and furthering each other in the 
hope for a life in safety and joy. Thus they increase 
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to great numbers; but then ambition, circling round 
them with the wings of wrath and envy, begins to dis- 
turb the serene bliss of their life. 

Sometimes a nation of such a kind derives its pedi- 
gree from a person who first settled in the place or 
distinguished himself by something or other, so that he 
alone continues to live in the recollection of the suc- 
ceeding generations, whilst all others beside him are 
forgotten. Plato mentions iu the Book of Laws Zeus, 1.6. 
Jupiter, as the forefather of the Greeks, and to Zeus is 
traced back the pedigree of Hippocrates, which is men- 
tioned in the last chapters added at the end of the book. 
We must, however, observe that the pedigree contains 
only very few generations, not more than fourteen. It is 
the following :—Hippokrates—Gnosidikos—N ebros— 
Sostratos — ‘Theodoros — Kleomyttades — Krisamis — 
Dardanas—Sostratos— wo! (?)—Hippolochos—Po- 
daleirios — Machaon—Asclepios—A pollo—/eus—Kro- 
nos, 2.¢. Saturn. 

The Hindus have similar traditions regarding the 
Caturyuga, for according to them, at the beginning of 
it, ὅ.6. at the beginningof Kritayuga, there was happiness 
and safety, fertility and abundance, health and force, 
ample knowledge and a great number of Brahmans. 
The good is complete in this age, like four-fourths of a 
whole, and life lasted 4000 years alike for all beings 
during this whole space of time. 

Thereupon things began to decrease and to be mixed 
with opposite elements to such a degree, thaé at the 
beginning of Tretiyuga the good was thrice as much as 
the invading bad, and that bliss was three-quarters of 
the whole. There were a greater number of Kshat- 
riyas than of Brahmans, and life had the same length 
as in the preceding age. So it is represented by the 
Vishnu-Dharma, whilst analogy requires that it should 
be shorter by the same amount than bliss is smaller, 1.6. 
by one-fourth. In this age, when offering to the fire, 
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they begin to kill animals and to tear off plants, prac- 
tices which before were unknown. 

Thus the evil increases till, at the beginning of Dva- 
para, evil and good exist in equal proportions, and like- 
wise bliss and misfortune. ‘The climates begin to differ, 
there is much killing going on, and the religions become 
different. Life becomes shorter, and lasts only 400 
years, according to the Vishnu-Dharma. At the begin- 
ning of Tishya, 1.6. Kaliyuga, evil is thrice as much as 
the remaining good. 

The Hindus have several well-known traditions of 
events which are said to have occurred in the Treta and 
Dvapara yugas, e.g. the story of Rama, who killed Ra- 
vana ; that of Parasuriima the Brahman, who killed every 
Kshatriya he laid hold upon, revenging on them the 
death of his father. They think that he lives in heaven, 
that he has already twenty-one times appeared on earth, 
and that he will again appear. lurther, the story of 
the war of the children οὗ Pandu with those of Kuru. 

In the Kaliyuga evil increases, till at last it results 
in the destruction of all good. Atthat time the inhabi- 
tants of the earth perish, and a new race rises out of 
those who are scattered through the mountains and hide 
themselves in caves, uniting for the purpose of worship- 
ping and flying from the horrid, demoniac human race. 
Therefore this age is called Kritayuga, which means 
‘Being ready for going away after having finished the 
work.” 

In the story of Saunaka which Venus received from 
Brahman, God speaks to him in the following words: 
“When the Kaliyuga comes, I send Buddhodana, the 
son of Suddhodana the pious, to spread the good in the 
creation. But then the Muhammira, 1.6. the red-wear- 
ing ones, who derive their origin from him, will change 
everything that he has brought, and the dignity of the 
Brahmans will be gone to such a degree that a Sidra, 
their servant, will be impudent towards them, and that 
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a Sfidra and Candala will share with them the presents 
and offerings. Men will entirely be occupied with 
gathering wealth by crimes, with hoarding up, not re- 
fraining from committing horrid and sinful crimes. All 
this will result in a rebellion of the small ones against 
the great ones, of the children against their parents, 
of the servants against their masters. The castes will 
be in uproar against each other, the genealogies will 
become confused, the four castes will be abolished, and 
there will be many religions and sects, Many bvoks 
will be composed, and the communities which formerly 
were united will on account of them be dissolved into 
single individuals. The temples will be destroyed and 
the schools will lie waste. Justice will be gone, and 
the kings will not know anything but oppression and 
spoliation, robbing and destroying, as if they wanted 
to devour the people, foolishly indulging in far-reaching 
hopes, and not considering how short life is in com- 
parison with the sins (for which they have to atone). 
The more the mind of people is depraved, the more will 
pestilential diseases be prevalent. Lastly, people main- 
tain that most of the astrological rules obtained in that 
age are void and false. 

These ideas have been adopted by Mani, for he says: 
“Know ye that the affairs of the world have been 
changed and altered ; also priesthood has been changed 
since the σφαῖραι of heaven, 1.6. the spheres, have been 
changed, and the priest can no longer acquire such a 
knowledge of the stars in the circle of a sphere as their 
fathers were able to acquire. They lead mankind astray 
by fraud. What they prophesy may by chance happeu, 
but frequently it does not happen.” 

The description of these things in the Vishnu-Dharma 
is much more copious than we have given it. People 
will be ignorant of what is reward and punishment ; 
they will deny that the angels have absolute know- 
ledge. Their lives will be of different length, and none 
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of them will know how long it is. The one will die as 
an embryo, the other as a baby or child. ‘The pious 
will be torn away and will not have a long life, but 
he who does evil and denies religion will live longer. 
Sfidras will be kings, and will be like rapacious wolves, 
robbing the others of all that pleasesthem. The doings 
of the Brahmans will be of the same kind, but the 
majority will be Sddras and brigands. The laws of the 
Brahmans will be abolished. People will point with 
their fingers at those who worry themselves with the 
practice of frugality and poverty as a curiosity, will 
despise them, and will wonder at a man worshipping 
Vishnu; for all of them have become of the same 
(wicked) character. ‘Therefore any wish will soon be 
Page roa, granted, little merit receive great reward, and honour 
and dignity be obtained by little worship and service. 
But finally, at the end of the yuga, when the evil 
will have reached its highest pitch, there will come for- 
ward Garga, the son of J-S-V (Ὁ) the Brahman, i.e. Kali, 
after whom this yuga is called, gifted with an irresis- 
tible force, and more skilled in the use of any weapon 
than any other. Then he draws his sword to make 
good all that has become bad ; he cleans the surface of 
the earth of the impurity of people and clears the earth 
of them. He,collects the pure and pious ones for the 
purpose of procreation. Then the Kyitayuga lies far 
behind them, and the time and the world return to 
purity, and to absolute good and to bliss. 
This is the nature of the yugas as they circle round 
through the Caturyuga, 
The origin The book Caraka, as quoted by ‘Alt Ibn Zain of 
ctondingto Labaristan, says: “In primeval times the earth was 
‘the book always fertile and healthy, and the elements or maha- 
bhita were equally mixed. Men lived with each other 
in harmony and love, without any lust and ambition, 
hatred and envy, without anything that makes soul 
and body ill, But then came envy, and lust followed. 
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Driven by lust, they strove to hoard up, which was dif- 
ficult to some, easy to others. All kinds of thoughts, 
labours, and cares followed, and resulted in war, deceit, 
and lying. The hearts of men were hardened, the 
natures were altered and became exposed to diseases, 
which seized hold of men and made them neglect the 
worship of God and the furtherance of science. Igno- 
rance became deeply rooted, and the calamity became 
great. Then the pious met before their anchorite 
Kriga (?) the son of Atreya, and deliberated ; whereupon 
the sage ascended the mountain and threw himself on 
the earth. Thereafter God taught him the science of 
medicine.” 

All this much resembles the traditions of the Greeks, quotation 
which we have related (in another place). For Aratus tu.” 
says in his Φαινόμενα, and in his intimations referring 
to the seventh zodiacal sign: ‘‘ Look under the feet of 
the ILerdsman, 1.6. Al‘awwd, among the northern figures, 
and you see the Virgin coming with a blooming ear of 
corn in her hand, 1.6. Alsimdk Al’azal. She belongs 
either to the star-race, which are said to be the fore- 
fathers of the ancient stars, or she was procreated by 
another race which we do not know. People say that 
in primeval times she lived among mankind, but only 
among women, not visible to men, being called Justice. 
She used to unite the aged men and those who stood 
in the market-places and in the streets, and exhorted 
them with a loud voice to adhere to the truth. She 
presented mankind with innumerable wealth and be- 
stowed rights upon them. At that time the earth was 
called golden. None of its inhabitants knew pernicious 
hypocrisy in deed or word, and there was no objection- 
able schism among them. They lived a quiet life, and 
did not yet navigate the sea in ships. The cows afforded 
the necessary sustenance. 

“ Afterwards, when the golden race had expired and 
the silver race come on, Virgo mixed with them, but 
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without being happy, and concealed herself in the 
mountains, having no longer intercourse with the women 
as formerly. Then she went to the large towns, warned 
their inhabitants, scolded them for their evil doings, 
and blamed them for ruining the race which the 
golden fathers had left behind. She foretold them 
that there would come a race still worse than they, 
and that wars, bloodshed, and other great disasters 
would follow. 

“ After having finished, she disappeared into the moun- 
tains till the silver race expired and a bronze race came 
up. People invented the sword, the doer of evil; they 
tasted of the meat of cows, the first who did it. By all 
this their neighbourhood became odious to Justice, and 
she flew away to the sphere.” 

The commentator of the book of Aratus says: ‘ This 
Virgin is the daughter of Zeus. She spoke to the 
people on the public places and streets, and at that 
time they were obedient to their rulers, not knowing 
the bad nor discord. Without any altercation or envy 


_ they lived from agriculture, and did not travel on sea 


for the sake of commerce nor for the lust of plunder. 
Their nature was as pure as gold. 

“But when they gave up these manners and no 
longer adhered to truth, Justice no longer had inter- 
course with them, but she observed them, dwelling in 
the mountains. When, however, she came to their 
meetings, though unwillingly, she threatened them, for 
they listened in silence to her words, and therefore she 
no longer appeared to those who called Ἴδε as she had 
formerly done. 

‘When, then, after the silver race, the — race 
came up, when wars followed each other and the evil 
spread in the world, she started off, for she wanted on 
no account to stay with them, and hated them, and went 
towards the sphere. 

“There are many traditions regarding this Justice. 
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According to some, she is Demeter, because she has the 
ear of corn; according to others, she is Τύχη. 

This is what Aratus says. 

The following occurs in the third book of the Laws 
of Plato :— 

“The Athenian said: ‘There have been deluges, dis- 
eases, disasters on earth, from which none has been 
saved but herdsmen and mountaineers, as the remnants 
of a race not practised in deceit and in the love of 
power.’ 

‘“The Knossian said: ‘ At the beginning men loved 
each other sincerely, feeling lonely in the desert of the 
world, and because the world had sufficient room for 
all of them, and did not compel them to any exertion. 
There was no poverty among them, no possession, no 
contract. There was no greed among them, and neither 
silver nor gold. There were no rich people among 
them and no poor. If we found any of their books, 
they would afford us numerous proofs for all this.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


ON THE MANVANTARAS. 


ΑΒ 72,000 kalpas are reckoned as the life of Brahman, 


the manvantara, 1.6. period of Manu, is reckoned as the 


{ndras.and life of Indra, whose rule ends with the end of the 


of Indra. 
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period. His post is occupied by another Indra, who 
then rules the world in the new manvantara. Brahma- 
gupta says: “If aman maintains that there is no samadhi 
between two manvaniaras, and reckons each manvan- 
tara as 71 caturyugas, he will find that the kalpa is too 
short by six caturyugas, and the minus below 1000 (1.6. 
in 994) is not better than the plus above 1000 (ie. in 
1008, according to Aryabhata), Both numbers, how- 
ever, differ from the book Smritt.” 

Farther he says: “Aryabhata mentions in two books 
of his, the one of which is called Dagagttikd, the other 
Arydstasata, that each manvantara is equal to 72 catur- 
yugas. Accordingly he reckons a kalpa at 1008 catur- 
yugas (14 Χ 72).” 

In the book Vishnu-Dharma Markandeya gives to 
Vajra the following answer: ‘“ Purusha is the lord of 
the universe; the lord of the kalpa is Brahman, the 
lord of the world; but the lord of the manvaniara is 
Manu. There are fourteen Manus, from whom the 
kings of the earth, ruling at the beginning of each 
manvantara, descended.” 

We have united their names in the following table ;--ν 
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The difference which the reader perceives in the enu- 
meration of the future manvantaras beyond the seventh 
one, arises, as I think, from the same cause whence 
the difference in the names of the Dvtpas is derived 
(v. pp. 235, 236), viz. from the fact that the people care 
more for the names than for the order in which they 
are handed down to posterity. We may here rely on 
the tradition of the Vishnu-Purdna, for in this book 
their number, their names and descriptions, are given 
in such a way that renders it necessary to us to con- 
sider also the order in which it gives them as trust- 
worthy. But we have refrained from communicating 
these things in this place, since they offer only very 
little use. 

The same book relates that King Maitreya, a Ksha- 
triya, asked Pardsara, the father of Vy4sa, about the 
past and the future manvantaras. Thereupon the latter 
mentions the name by which each Mann is known, the 
same names which our table exhibits. According to 
the same book, the children of each Manu will rule the 
earth, and it mentions the first of them, the names of 
whom we have given in the table. According to the 
same source, the Manus of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth manvantaras will be of the race of Priyavrata, 
an anchorite, who stood in such favour with Vishnu, 
that he honoured his children by raising them to this 
distinction. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
ON THE CONSTELLATION OF THE GREAT BEAR. 


THE Great Bear is in the Indian language called Saptar- a tradition 
shayas, i.e. the Seven Rishis, They are said to have been Arundhat!, 
anchorites who nourished themselves only with what it Vasishtven 
is allowable to eat, and with them there was a pious 

woman, Al-suhd (Ursu Major, star 80 by ὃ. They 
plucked off the stalks of the lotus from the ponds to eat 

of them. Meanwhile came The Law (Dharma?) and 
concealed her from them. Every one of them felt 
ashamed of the other, and they swore oaths which were 
approved of by Dharma. In order to honour them, 
Dharma raised them to that place where they are now 

seen (sic). 

We have already mentioned that the books of the Hin- quotation 
dus are composed in metres, and therefore the authors ἔρια τ ατα 
indulge in comparisons and epitheta grnantia, such as 
are admired by their countrymen. Of the same kind 
is a description of the Great Bear in the Samhitd of 
Vardhamihira, where it occurs before the astrological 
prognostics derived from this constellation. We give 
the passage according to our translation : ‘— 

“The northern region is adorned with these stars, as 
a beautiful woman is adorned with a collar of pearls 
strung together, and a necklace of white lotus flowers, 

a handsomely arranged one. Thus adorned, they are 
like maidens who dance and revolve round the pole as 
the pole orders them. And I say, on the authority of 


1 Samhitd, chap. xiii. v. 1-6. 


Criticisms 
on Garga, 
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Garga, the ancient, the primeval one, that the Great 
Bear stood in Magh4, the tenth lunar station, when 
Yudhishthira ruled the earth, and the Sakak4la was 
2526 years after this, The Great Bear remains in each 
lunar station 600 years, and it rises in the north-east. 
He (of the Seven Rishis) who then rules the east is 
Marici; west of him is Vasishtha, then Angiras, Atri, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and near Vasishtha there is a 
chaste woman called Arundhati.” 

As these names are sometimes confounded with each 
other, we shall try to identify them with the corre- 
sponding stars in the Great Bear :— 


Marici is the 27th star of this constellation. 
Vasishtha ,, 26th 
Angiras ,, 25th rs ἣν 


Atri “i 18th 93 2) 99 
Kratu », 16th 9 2} ᾽ν} 
Pulaha » 17th ἢ ” ” 


Pulastya ,, 19th - 


These stars occupy in our time, 1.6. in the 952nd year 
of the Sakakéla, the space between 14° of Leo and 134° 
of Spica (Virgo). According to the peculiar motion of the 
fixed stars, as we know it, the same stars occupied at 
the time of Yudhishthira the space between 82° Gemini 
and 20§° of Cancer. 

According to the motion of the fixed stars, as adopted 
by the ancient astronomers and Ptolemy, these stars 
occupied at that time the space between 264° of Gemini 
and 88 of Leo, and the here-mentioned lunar station 
(Magh&) occupied the space between 0-800 minutes 
in 

Therefore it would be much more suitable in the 
present tume to represent the Seven Rishis as standing 
in Magh& than in the time of Yudlfishthira, And if 
the Hindus identify Magh& with the Heart of the Lion, 
we can only say that this constellation at that time 
stood in the first degrees of Cancer. 
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The words of Garga are without any foundation ; they 
only show how little he knew of that which every 
one must know who wants to fix the places of the 
stars, either by eyesight or by means of astronomical 
observation on certain degrees of the signs of the 
zodiac, 

1 have read in the almanacs for the year 951 of the 
Sakakfla which came from Kashmir the statement 
that the Seven Rishis stand since seventy-seven years 
in the lunar station Anuradha. This station occupies 
the space between 34° and the end of 168° of Scorpio. 
However, the Seven Rishis precede this place by about 
a whole zodiacal sign and 20 degrees, 1.6. by 1% signs 
(v. p. 390). But what man would be able to learn all 
the different theories of the Hindus, if he does not dwell 
among them ! 

Let us now first suppose that Garga is right, that he 
has not stated the precise place in Magha which the 
Seven Rishis occupy, and let us suppose that this place 
was Οὐ of Magha, which would correspond to 0° of Leo 
for our time. Further, between the time of Yudhish- 
thira and the present year, 1.6, the year 1340 of Alex- 
ander, there is an interval of 3479 years. And lastly, 
let us suppose that Varahamihira is right in saying that 
the Seven Rishis dwell 600 years in each lunar station. 
Accordingly, they ought in the present year to stand in 
17° 18’ of Libra, which is identical with 10° 38’ of Svatt. 
However, if we suppose that they stood in the midst of 
Magha (not in the beginning), they ought at present 
to stand in 3° 58’ of Visdkhé. And if we suppose that 
they stood in the end of Magha, they ought at present 
to stand in 10° 38’ of Visékha, 

Hence it is evident that the statement of the Kash- 
mirian calendar does not agree with the statement in the 
Samhitd. Likewise, if we adopt the rule of the said 
calendar regarding the precession of the equinoxes, and 
reckon with this measure backward, we do by no means 
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arrive at Magh4 as the lunar station in which the Seven 
Rishis stood in the time of Yudhishthira. 

Hitherto we used to think that in our time the revo- 
lution of the fixed stars is more rapid than in former 
times, and we tried to account for this by peculiarities 
of the shape of the celestial sphere. According to us, 
they move one degree in 66 solar years, Therefore 
Varahamihira highly astonishes us, for, according to 
him, the rate of this motion would be one degree in 
forty-five years, 1.6. much more rapid than at present, 
whilst Ais time precedes ours only by 525 years. 

The author of the canon Karanasdra gives the fol- 
lowing rule for the computation of the motion of the 
Great Bear, and of the place which, at any given time, 
it occupies :— 

“Subtract 821 from the Sakakala. The remainder 
is the basis, 1.e. the number of years above 4000 which 
have elapsed since the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 

“Multiply the basis by 47, and add 68,000 to the 
product. Divide the sum by 10,000. The quotient re- 
presents the zodiacal signs and fractions of them, 1.6. 
the position of the Great Bear which was sought.” 

The addition of 68,000, prescribed in this rule, must 
be the original position of the Great Bear at the be- 
ginning of the dasis, multiplied by 10,000. If we 
divide 68,000 by 10,000, we get the quotient 64, 1.6. 
six zodiacal signs and twenty-four degrees of a seventh 
sign. 

It is evident that if we divide the 10,000 by 47, the 
Great Bear has wandered through one zodiacal sign in 
212 years, 9 months, and 6 days, according to solar time. 
Accordingly it wanders through one degree of a sign 
in 7 years, I month, and 3 days, and through one lunar 
station in 94 years, 6 months, and 20 days. 

Now there is a great difference between the values of 
Varahamibira and those of Vitteévara, if there is not a 
fault in the tradition. If we, by way of an example, 
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make such a computation for the present year (1030 
A.D.), we get 9° 17’ in the lunar station Anuradha as 
the position of the Great Bear. 

The people of Kashmir believed that the Great Bear 
wanders through a lunar station in 100 years. There- 
fore the above-mentioned calendar says that of the 
present centennium of the motion of the Great Bear 
there is still a remainder of twenty-three years. 

Mistakes and confusion such as we have here laid 
open arise, in the first place, from the want of the neces- 
sary skill in astronomical researches, and secondly, from 
the way of the Hindus of mixing up scientific questions 
with religious traditions. [οὐ the theologians believe 
that the Seven Rishis stand higher than the fixed stars, 
and they maintain that in each manvantara there will 
appear a new Manu, whose children will destroy the 
earth ; but the rule will be renewed by Indra, as also 
the different classes of the angels and the Seven Rishis. 
The angels are necessary, for mankind must offer sacri- 
fices to them and must bring to the fire the shares for 
them ; and the Seven Rishis are necessary, because they 
must renew the Veda, for it perishes at the end of each 
manvantara. 

Our information on this subject we take from the 
Vishnu-Purdna. From the same source we have taken 
the names of the Seven Rishis in each manvantara, as 
exhibited by the following table :— 


Theological 
opinions 
mixed up 
with 
astronomy, 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


ON NARAYANA, HIS APPEARANCE AT DIFFERENT TIMES, Page 198. 
AND HIS NAMES. 


NARAYANA is according to the Hindus a supernatural On the 
power, which does not on principle try to bring abont Nardyaya. 
the good by the good, nor the bad by the bad, but to 
prevent the evil and destruction by whatever means 
happen to be available. For this force the good exists 
prior to the bad, but if the good does not properly develop 
nor is available, it uses the bad, this being unavoidable. 
In so doing, it may be compared to a rider who has got 
into the midst of a cornfield. When he then comes 
back to his senses, and wants to avoid evil-doing and to 
get out of the mischief he has committed, he has no 
other means but that of turning his horse back and 
riding out on the same road on which he has entered 
the field, though in going out he will do,as much mis- 
chief as he has done in entering, and even more. Bnt 
there is no other possibility of making amends save 
this. 

The Hindus do not distinguish between this force 
and the First Cause of their philosophy. Its dwelling 
in the world is of such a nature that people compare 
it to a material existence, an appearance in body and 
colour, since they cannot conceive any other kind of 
appearance, 

Besides other times, Narfyana has appeared at the 
end of the first manvantara, to take away the rule of 
the worlds from Valakhilya (?), who had given it the 
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name, and wanted to take it into his own hands, 
NarAfyana came and handed it over to Satakratu, the 
performer of a hundred sacrifices, and made him 
Indra. 

Another time he appeared at the end of the sixth 


~ manvantara, when he killed the King Bali, the son of 


Virocana, who ruled the whole world and had Venus 
as his vazir. On having heard from his mother that 
the time of his father had been much better than his 
time, since it was nearer the kritayuga, when people 
enjoyed more profound bliss and did not know any 
fatigue, he became ambitious and desirous of vying 
with his father. Therefore he commenced doing works 
of piety, giving presents, distributing money, and per- 
forming sacrifices, which earn the rule of paradise and 
earth for him who finishes a hundred of them. When 
he was near this term, or had nearly finished the ninety- 
ninth sacrifice, the angels began to feel uneasy and to 
fear for their dignity, knowing that the tribute which 
men bring them would cease if they stood no longer in 
need of them. Now they united and went to Naré- 
yana, asking him tohelpthem. He granted their wish, 
and descended to the earth in the shape of Vamana, 
7.e. @ man whose hands and feet are too short in com- 
parison with his body, and in consequence his figure is 
thought to be hideous. 

Narfiyana came to the King Bali whilst he was offer- 
ing, his Brahmans standing round the fires, and Venus, 
his vazir, standing before him. The treasure-houses 
had been opened and the precious stones had been 
thrown out in heaps, to be given as presents and alms. 
Now Vamana commenced to recite the Veda like the 
Brahmans from that part which is now called Sdmaveda, 
in a melancholy, impressive kind of melody, persuading 
the king to grant him liberally what he would wish 
and demand. Upon this Venus spoke stealthily to him: 
“This is Naréyana. He has come to rob thee of thy 
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rule.” But the king was so excited that he did not 
mind the words of Venus, and asked VAmana what 
was his desire. Thereupon Vimana said, “As much 
as four paces of thy realm, that I may live there.” 
The king answered, “ Choose what you wish, and how 
you wish it;’? and according to Hindu custom, he 
ordered water to be brought to pour it over his hands 
as a sign of the confirmation of the order he had given. 
Now Venus, because of her love to the king, brought 
in the jug, but had corked the spout, so that no water 
should flow out of it, whilst she closed the hole in the 
cork with the kusa grass of her ring-finger. But Venus 
had only one eye; she missed the hole, and now the 
water flowed out. In consequence, Vamana made a 
pace towards east, another towards west, and a third 
towards above as far as Svarloka. As for the fourth 
pace, there was no more space in the world; he made, 
by the fourth pace, the king a slave, putting his foot 
between his shoulders as a sign of making him a slave. 
He made him sink down into the earth as far as PAtila, 
the lowest of the low. He took the worlds away from 
him, and handed the rule over to Purarndara. 

The following occurs in the Vishnu-Purdna :— 

‘The King Maitreya asked Paragara about the yugas. 


So the latter answered: ‘They exist for the purpose . 


that Vishnu should occupy himself with something in 
them. In the Kritayuga he comes in the shape of 
Kapila alone, for the purpose of spreading wisdom ; 
in Tretayuga, in the shape of Rama alone, for the pur- 
pose of spreading fortitude, to conquer the bad, and to 
preserve the three worlds by force and the prevalence 
of virtuous action; in Dvapara, in the shape of Vyasa, 
to divide the Veda into four parts, and to derive 
many branches from it. In the end of Dvapara he 
appears in the shape of Vasudeva to destroy the giants ; 
‘in the Kaliyuga, in the shape of Kali, the son of 
J-sh-v (?) the Brahman, to kill all, and to make the 
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cycle of the yugas commence anew. That is his 
(Vishnu’s) occupation.’ ”’ 
In another passage of the same book we read: 
“ Vishnu, 1.6. another name for Narfyana, comes at the 
end of each dvdpara to divide the Veda into four parts, 
because men are feeble and unable to observe the whole 
of it. In his face he resembles Vy4sa.” 
Enumera- We exhibit his names in the following table, though 
tion of the . . ἥ 
Vyasasof they vary in different sources, enumerating the Vydsas 
the seventh . 
manvan- | Who have appeared in the caturyugas of the present or 


tara. ° 
seventh manvantara which have elapsed :— 


| 


I Svayambht 16 Dhanamjaya 
2 Praj&pati 17 Kritarhjaya 
3 Uéanas 18 Rinajyeshtha (?) 
4 Brihaspati 19 Bharadviaja 
5 Savitri 20 Gautama 
6 Mrityu 21 Uttama 
7 Indra 22 Hary&tman 
8 Vasishtha 23 Veda-vyasa, 
9 Sarasvata 24 Vajasravas 
10 Tridh4man 25 Somasushma 
I! Trivrisha 26 Bhargava 
12 Bharadvaja 27 Valofki 
13 Antariksha 28 Krishna 
14 Vapra (1) 29 Aévatthaman the son 
15 Trayyaruna of Drona 


Krishna Dviipfyana is Vydsa the son of Parféara. 
The twenty-ninth Vy4sa has not yet come, but will 
appear in future. 
Quotation The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “The names of 
verww- Hari, 1.6. Narayana, differ in the yugas. They are the 
" following: Vasudeva, Sarnkarshana, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha.” 

I suppose that the author has not here preserved the 
proper sequence, for Vasudeva belongs to the end of 
the four yugas. 

The same book says: “Also his colours differ in the 
yugas. In the Kritayuga he is white, in the Tret4- 
yuga red, in the Dvapara yellow, the latter is the first 
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phase of his being embodied in human shape, and in 
the Kaliyaga he is black.” 
These colours are something like the three primary 
forces of their philosophy, for they maintain that Satya 
is transparent white, Rajas red, and Tamas black. We Page 200. 
shall in a later part of this book give a description of 
his last appearance in the world. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


ON VASUDEVA AND THE WARS OF THE BHARATA. 


Analogies of THE life of the world depends upon sowing and pro- 


creating. Both processes increase in the course of 
time, and this increase is unlimited, whilst the world 
is limited. : 

When a class of plants or animals does not increase 
any more in its structure, and its peculiar kind is estab- 
lished as a species of its own, when each individual of 
it does not simply come into existence once and perish, 
but besides procreates a being like itself or several 
together, and not only once but several times, then this 
will as a single species of plants or animals occupy the 
earth and spread itself and its kind over as much terri- 
tory as it can find. 

The agriculturist selects his corn, letting grow as 
much as he requires, and tearing out the remainder. 
The forester leaves those branches which he perceives 
to be excellent, whilst he cuts away all others. The 
bees kill those of their kind who only eat, but do not 
work in their beehive. 

Nature proceeds in a similar way ; however, it does 
not distinguish, for its action is under all circumstances 
one and the same. It allows the leaves and fruit of the 
trees to perish, thus preventing them from realising 
that result which they are intended to produce in the 
economy of nature. It removes them so as to make 
room for others. 

Jf thus the earth is ruined, or is near to be rujned, 
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by having too many inhabitants, its runler—for it has a 
ruler, and his all-embracing care is apparent in every 
single particle of it—sends it a messenger for the pur- 
pose of reducing the too great number and of cutting 
away all that is evil. 

A messenger of this kind is, according to the belief 
of the Hindus, Vasudeva, who was sent the last time in 
human shape, being called Vasudeva. It was a time 
when the giants were numerous on earth and the earth 
was full of their oppression ; it tottered, being hardly 
able to bear the whole number of them, and it trembled 
from the vehemence of their treading. Then there was 
born a child in the city of Mathura to Vasudeva by the 
sister of Karnsa, at that time ruler of the town. They 
were a Jatt family, cattle-owners, low Sfidra people. 
Karnsa had learned, by a voice which he heard at the 
wedding of his sister, that he would perish at the hands 
of her child; therefore he appointed people who were 
to bring him every child of hers as soon as she gave 
birth to it, and he killed all her children, both male and 
female. Finally, she gave birth to Balabhadra, and 
Yagoda, the wife of the herdsman Nanda, took the 
child to herself, and managed to keep it concealed from 
the spies of Karnsa. ‘Thereupon she became pregnant 
an eighth time, and gave birth to Vasudeva in a rainy 
night of the eighth day of the black half of the month 
Bhadrapada, whilst the moon was ascending in the 
station Rohini. As the guards had fallen into deep 
sleep and neglected the watch, the father stole the 
child and brought it to Nandakula, 1.e. the stable of the 
cows of Nanda, the husband of Yasgoda, near Mathura, 
but separated from this place by the river Yamuna. 
Vasudeva exchanged the child for a daughter of Nanda, 
which happened to be born at the moment when Vasu- 
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birth of 


Vasudeva. 


deva arrived with the boy. He brought this female — 


child to the guards instead of his son. Karhsa, the 
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ruler, wanted to kill the child, but she flew up intc 
the air and disappeared. 

Vasudeva grew up under the care of his foster- 
mother Yasoda without her knowing that he had been 
exchanged for her daughter, but Karhsa got some ink- 
ling of the matter. Now he tried to get the child into 
his power by cunning plans, but all of them turned out 
againsthim. Lastly, Karnsa demanded from his parents 
that they should send him (Vasudeva) to wrestle in his 
(Karhsa’s) presence. Now Vasudeva began to behave 
overbearingly towards everybody. On the road he had 
already roused the wrath of his aunt by hurting a 
serpent which had been appointed to watch over the 
lotus flowers of a pond, for he had drawn a cord through 
its nostrils like a bridle. Further, he had killed his 
fuller, because the latter had refused to lend him clothes 
for the wrestling. He had robbed the girl who accom- 
panied him of the sandal-wood with which she was 
ordered to anoint the wrestlers. Lastly, he had killed 
the rutting elephant which was provided for the pur- 
pose of killing him before the door of Karnsa. All this 
heightened the wrath of Karhsa to such a degree, that 
his bile burst, and he died on the spot. Then‘ V4su- 
deva, his sister’s son, ruled in his stead. 

Vasudeva ha3 a special name in each month. His 
followers begin the months with Margaéirsha, and each 
month they begin with the eleventh day, because on 
this day Vasudeva appeared. 

The following table contains the names of Vasudeva 
in the months :— 
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The Months. earl The Months. le ee 
Mfrgasirsha Kesava Jyaishtha Trivikrama 
Pausha Narayana Ashadha Vamana 
Magha Madhava Sravana Sridhara 
Phélguna Govinda Bh&drapada Hrishikeéa 
Caitra Vishnu Aévayuja Padmanabhi 
Vaiéaékha Madhusfdana || Karttika Damodara 


Ι 


Now the brother-in-law of the deceased Karnsa be- Continua- 


came angry, went rapidly to Mathura, took possession story of 


of the realm of Vasudeva, and banished him to the 
ocean. Then there appeared near the coast a golden 
castle called Barod&, and Vasudeva made it his resi- 
dence, 

The children of Kaurava (1.6. Dhritarashtra) had the 
charge of their cousins (the children of Pandu), Dhri- 
tarashtra received them and played dice with them, the 
last stake being their whole property. They lost more 
and more, until he laid upon them the obligation of 
expatriation for more than ten years, and of conceal- 
ment in the remotest part of the country, where nobody 
knew them. If they did not keep this engagement 
they would be bound to return into bgnishment for a 
like number of years. This engagement was carried 
out, but finally came the time of their coming forward 
for battle. Now each party began to assemble their 
whole number and to sue for allies, till at last nearly 
innumerable hosts bad gathered in the plain of Tine 
shar. There were eighteen akshauhint. Each party 
tried to gain Vasudeva as ally, whereupon he offered 
either himself or his brother Balabhadra together with 
anarmy. But the children of Pandu preferred him. 
They were five men— Yudhishthira, their leader, Arjuna, 
the bravest of them, Sahadeva, Bhimasena, and Nakula. 
They had seven akshauhint, whilst their enemies were 


on of the 


udeva. 


End of VAsu- 
deva and 

of the five 
Pandu 
brothers, 
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much stronger. But for the cunning devices of Vasu- 
deva and his teaching them whereby they might gain 
victory, they would have been in a less favourable 
situation than theirenemies. But now they conquered ; 
all those hosts were destroyed, and none remained ex- 
cept the five brothers. Thereafter Vasudeva returned 
to his residence and died, together with his family, 
who were called Yidava. Also the five brothers died 
before the year had reached its end, at the end of 
those wars. 

Vasudeva had concerted with Arjuna the arrangement 
that they would consider the quivering of the left arm 
or left eye as a mysterious intimation that there was 
something happening to him. At that time there lived 
a pious Rishi called Durvdsas.- Now the brothers and 
relations of Vasudeva were a rather malicious, incon- 
siderate set of people. One of them hid under his coat 
a new frying-pan, went to the anchorite, and asked him 
what would be the result of his pregnancy, jeering at 
the pious man. The latter said, “In thy belly there 
is something which will be the cause of thy death and 
that of thy whole clan.” When Vasudeva heard this 
he became sorry, because he knew that these words 
would be fulfilled. He gave orders that the pan should 
be filed away and be thrown into the water. This 
was done. There was only a small part of it left, which 
the artisan who had done the filing considered as insig- 
nificant. Therefore he threw it, as it was, into the 
water. A fish devoured it; the fish was caught, and the 
fisherman found it in its belly. He thought it would 
be a good tip for his arrow. 

When the predestined time came, Vasudeva rested 
on the coast under the shadow of a tree, one of his feet 
being crossed over the other; the fisherman took him 
for a gazelle, shot at him, and hit his right foot. This 
wound became the cause of the death of Vasudeva, At 
the same time the left side of Arjuna began to quiver, 
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and then his arm. Now his brother Sahadeva gave 
orders that he should never any more embrace anybody, 
that he might not be bereft of his strength (?). Arjuna 
went to Vasudeva, but could not embrace him on account 
of the state in which he was. VAsudeva ordered his 
bow to be brought, and handed it over to Arjuna, who 
tried his strength at it. Vasudeva ordered him to burn 
his body and the bodies of his relations when they had 
died, and to bring away his wives from the castle, and 
then he died. 

Out of the filings or bits of iron which had fallen off 
when the pan was filed a bardé bush had grown. To 
this there came the Yadavas, who tied together some 
bundles of its twigs to sit upon. Whilst they were 
drinking there arose a quarrel between them; they 
beat each other with the dard? bundles, and killed each 
other. All this happened near the mouth of the river 
Sarsati, where it flows into the sea, near the situation of 
Somanath. 

Arjuna had done all he had been ordered by Vasu- 
deva. When he brought away the women, they were 
suddenly attacked by robbers. When, now, Arjuna was 
no longer able to bend his bow, he felt that his strength 
was going. He whirled the bow in a circle above his 
head, and all who stood under the bow were saved, 
while the others were seized by the robbers. Now 
Arjuna and his brothers saw that life was no more of 
any use to them, therefore they emigrated to the north 
and entered the mountains, the snow of which never 
melts. The cold killed them one after the other, till 
at last only Yudhishthira remained. He obtained the 
distinction of being admitted to paradise, but before 
that he was to pass through hell in consequence of the 
sole lie which he had spoken in his life, at the request 
-of his brothers and of Vasudeva. These were the words 
which he had spoken within hearing of the Brahman 
Drona: “ Aévatthaman, the elephant, has died.” He 
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had made a pause between~Aésvatthdman and the ele- 
phant, by which he had led Drona to believe that he 
meant his son. Yudhishthira spoke to the angels: “1 
this must be, may my intercession be accepted on be- 
half of the people in hell; may they be freed from it.” 
After this desire of his had been granted, he went into 
paradise. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE MEASURE OF AN AKSHAUHINI. 


Each akshauhini has 10 antkint. 


»» antkini 9» 3camda. 

» cama » «3 pritand. 

»νἍἊ »γιαηῆ ",. 23 υὐδλίηϊ, 

» vahint » 3 gana. 

» gana » «633. gulma. 

» gulma » 3 sendmukha, 
» sendmukha ,, 3 patti. 

os patts » I ratha. 


In chess, the latter is called rukh, whilst the Greeks 
call it charwt of war. It was invented by Mankalus 
(Myrtilos ?) in Athens, and the Athenians maintain that 
they were the first who rode on chariots of war. How- 
ever, before that time they had already been invented 
by Aphrodisios (sic) the Hindu, when he ruled over 
Egypt, about 900 years after the deluge. They were 
drawn by two horses. @ 

The following is a tale of the Greeks: Hephestos 
loved Athene and desired to possess her, but she refused 
him, preferring to remain a virgin. Now he concealed 
himself in the country of Athens, and intended to seize 
her by force, but she pierced him with a spear and then 
he let her go. From a drop of his blood, which had 
dropped to the earth, there grew Erichthonios, He 
arrived on a chariot like the tower of the sun, the 
holder of the reins riding together with him. Similar 
to this are the customs of the hippodrome, as they exist 
in our time, the running and driving with carriages in 
the race. 
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A ratha comprehends besides, one elephant, three 
riders, and five footmen. 

All these orders and divisions are necessary for the 
preparation for battle, for pitching camp and breaking 
up camp. 

An akshauhini has 21,870 chariots, 21,870 elephants, 
65,610 riders, 109,350 footmen. 

To each chariot there belong four horses and their 
conductor, the master of the chariot, armed with arrows, 
his two companions armed with spears, a guard who 
protects the master from behind, and a cartwright. 

On each elephant there sits its conductor, and behind 
him the vice-conductor, a man who has to goad the 
elephant behind the chair, the master, armed with 
arrows, in the chair, and together with him his two 
spear-throwing companions and his jester, hawhava (Ὁ), 
who on other occasions runs before him. 

Accordingly the number of people who ride on chariots 
and elephants is 284,323 (sic). The number of those 
who ride on horses is 87,480. The number of elephants 
in an akshauhint is 21,870; the number of chariots, 
too, 18 21,870; the number of horses is 153,090; the 
number of men, 459,283. 

The sum-total of the living beings of one akshauhint, 
elephants, horses, and men, is 634,243; the same num- 
ber for eighteen akshauhini is 11,416,374, Viz. 393,660 
elephants, 2,755,620 horses, 8,267,094 men. 

This is an explanation of the akshauhint, and of its 
single parts. 


END OF VOL. I. 


VOLUME II 


tH 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE ERAS. 


THE eras serve to fix certain moments of time which are Page 203. 
mentioned in some historical or astronomical connection. tion of seme 
The Hindus do not consider it wearisome to reckon with ¢f the Hin- 
huge numbers, but rather enjoy it. Still, in practical ἦα" 
use, they are compelled to replace them by smaller 
(more handy) ones, 

Of their eras we mention— 

1. The beginning of the existence of Brahman. 

2. The beginning of the day of the present nych- 
themeron of Brahman, 1.6. the beginning of the kalpa. 

3. The beginning of the seventh gnanvantara, in 
which we are now. 

4. The beginning of the twenty-eighth caturyuya, in 
which we are now. 

5. The beginning of the fourth yuga of the present 
caturyuga, called kalikdla, i.e. the time of Kali. The 
whole γα is called after him, though, accurately 
speaking, Ais time falls only in the last part of the 
yuga. Notwithstanding, the Ilindus mean by kaltkdla 
the beginning of the kaliyuga. 

6. Pdndava-kdla, ¢.e. the time of the life and the wars 
of Bharata. 


All these eras vie with each other in antiquity, the 
VOL. II. A 
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one going back to a still more remote beginning than 
the other, and the sums of years which they afford go 
beyond hundreds, thousands, and higher orders of num- 
bers. Therefore not only astronomers, but also other 
people, think it wearisome and unpractical to use them. 

Theauthor [1 order to give an idea of these eras, we shall use 

Font 40 o as a first gauge or point of comparison that Hindu 

atestycax year the great bulk of which coincides with the year 
400 of Yazdajird. This number consists only of hun- 
dreds, not of units and tens, and by this peculiarity 
it is distinguished from all other years that might 
possibly be chosen. Besides, it is a memorable time; 
for the breaking of the strongest pillar of the religion, 
the decease of the pattern of a prince, Mahmfd, the 
lion of the world, the wonder of his time—may God 
have mercy upon him !—took place only a short time, 
less than a year, before it. ‘The Hindu year precedes 
the Nauréz or new year’s day of this year only by 
twelve days, and the death of the prince occurred pre- 
cisely ten complete Persian months before it. 

Page 204. Now, presupposing this our gauge as known, we shall 
compute the years for this point of junction, which is 
the beginning of the corresponding Hindu year, for the 
end of all years which come into question coincides 
with it, and thc Nauréz of the year 400 of Yazdajird 
falls only a little later (viz. twelve days). 

How much ‘Lhe book Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘‘ Vajra asked Mar- 


Shean kandeya how much of the life of Brahman had elapsed ; 


ῥα eile th whereupon the sage answered: ‘ That which has elapsed 


the Viskeu- ig 8 years, 5 months, 4 days, 6 manvantaras, 7 samdhi, 
27 caturyugas, and 3 yugas of the twenty-eighth catwr- 
yuga, and 10 divya-years up to the time of the asvamedha 
which thou hast offered.’ He who knows the details of 
this statement and comprehends them duly is a sage 
man, and the sage is he who serves the only Lord and 
strives to reach the neighbourhood of his place, which is 
called Paramapada.” 
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Presupposing this statement to be known, and refer- 
ring the reader to our explanation of the various mea- 
sures of time which we have given in former chapters, 
we offer the following analysis. 

Of the life of Brahman there have elapsed before our 
gauge 26,215,73,2948,132 of our years. Of the nych- 
themeron of Brahman, 1.6. of the kalpa of the day, there 
have elapsed 1,972,948,132, and of the seventh manvan- 
tara 120,532,132. 

The latter is also the date of the imprisoning of the 
King Bali, for it happened in the first caturyuga of the 
seventh manvantara. 

In all chronological dates which we have mentioned 
already and shall still mention, we only reckon with 
complete years, for the Hindus are in the habit of dis- 
regarding fractions of a year. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dharma says: ‘“ Markandeya 
says, in answer to a question of Vajra: ‘I have already 
lived as long as 6 kalpas and 6 manvanturas of the 
seventh kalpa, 23 tretdyugas of the seventh manvantara. 
In the twenty-fourth tretdyuga Rama killed Ravana, 
and Lakshmana, the brother of Rima, killed Kumbha- 
karna, the brother of Ravana. The two subjugated all 
the Rikshasas. At that time V4lmiki, the Rishi, com- 
posed the story of Rima and Rimayang and eternalised 
it in his books. It was I who told it to Yudhishthira, 
the son of Pindu, in the forest of Kamyakavana.’”’ 

The author of the Vishnu-Dharma reckons here with 
tretdyugas, first, because ihe events which he mentions 
occurred in a certain tretdyuga, and secondly, because it 
is more convenient to reckon with a simple unit than 
with such a unit as requires to be explained by reference 
to its single quarters. Besides, the latter part of the 
tretdyuga is a more suitable time for the events men- 
tioned than its beginning, because it is so much nearer 
to the age of evil-doing (v. i. pp. 379, 380). No doubt, 
the date of Rama and Ramayana is known among the 
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Hindus, but I for my part have not been able to ascer- 
tain it. 

Twenty-three caturyugas are 99,360,000 years, 
and, together with the time from the beginning of a 
caturyuga till the end of the ¢tretdyuga, 102,384,000 
years. 

If we subtract this number of years from the number 
of years of the seventh manvantara that have elapsed 
before our gauge-year, v1z. 120,532,132 (Vv. p. 3), we get 
the remainder of 18,148,132 years, 1.6. sO many years 
before our gauge-year at the conjectural date of Rima ; 
and this may suffice, as long as it is not supported 
by a trustworthy tradition. ‘The here-mentioned year 
corresponds to the 3,892,132d year of the 28th catur- 
yuga. 

All these computations rest on the measures adopted 
by Brahmagupta. He and Pulisa agree in this, that 
the number of dalpas which have elapsed of the life of 
Brahman before the present kalpa is 6068 (equal to 8 
years, 5 months, 4 days of Brahman). But they differ 
from each other in converting this number into catur- 
yugas. According to Pulisa, it is equal to 6,116,544; 
according to Brahmagupta, only to 6,068,000 catur- 
yugas. ‘Therefore, if we adopt the system of Pulisa, 
reckoning I manvantara as 72 caturyugas without 
samdhi, 1 kalpa as 1008 caturyugas, and each yuga as 
the fourth part of a ca/wryuga, that which has elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before our gauge-year is the 
sum of 26,425,456,204,132(!) years, and of the kalpa 
there have elapsed 1,986,124,132 years, of the manvan- 
tara 119,884,132 years, and of the caturyuga 3,244,132 
years. 

Regarding the time which has elapsed since the 
beginning of the kaliyuga, there exists no difference 
amounting to whole years. According to both Brahma. 
gupta and Pulisa, of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 
before our gauge-year 4132 years, and between the 
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wars of Bharata and our gauge-year there have elapsed 
3479 years. The year 4132 before the gauge-year is 
the epoch of the kalikdla, and the year 3479 before the 
gauge-year is the epoch of the Pdndavakdla. 

The Hindus have an era called Kdlayarana, regard- 
ing which I have not been able to obtain full infor- 
mation. They place its epoch in the end of the last 
dvdparayuga. The here-mentioned Yavana (JMN) 
severely oppressed both their country and their religion. 

To date by the here-mentioned eras reqnires in any 
case vast numbers, since their epochs go back to a most 
remote antiquity. For this reason people have given 
up using them, and have adopted instead the eras 
of — 


(1.) Sré Harsha. 
(2.) Vikramdditya. 
(3.) Saka. 

(4.) Valabha, and 


(5.) Gupta. 


The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha that he 
used to examine the soil in order to seo what of hidden 
treasures was in its interior, as far down as the seventh 
earth ; that, in fact, he found such treasures; and that, 
in consequence, he could dispense with» oppressing his 
subjects (by taxes, &c.), His era is used in Mathura and 
the country of Kanoj. Between Sri Harsha and Vikra- 
maditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been 
told by some of the inhabitants of that region. How- 
ever in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. In 
face of this discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, 
which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information. 

Those who use the era of Vikramiditya live in the 
southern and western parts of India. It is used in the 
following way : 342 are multiplied by 3, which gives 
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the product 1026. To this number you add the years 
which have elapsed of the current shashtyabda or sexa- 
gesimal samvatsara, and the sum is the corresponding 
year of the era of Vikramiditya. In the book Srad- 
hava by Mahadeva I find as his name Candrabtja. 

As regards this method of calculation, we must first 
say that it is rather awkward and unnatural, for if they 
began with 1026 as the basis of the calculation, as they 
begin—without any apparent necessity—with 342, this 
would serve the same purpose. And, secondly, admit- 
ting that the method is correct as long as there is only 
one shashtyabda in the date, how are we to reckon if 
there is a number of shashtyabdas ? 

The epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakéla falls 135 
years later than that of Vikramaditya. The here-men- 
tioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
varta in the midst of this realm his dwelling-place. 
He interdicted the Hindus from considering and repre- 
senting themselves as anything but Sakas. Some main- 
tain that he was a Sidra from the city of Almanstra; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that 
he had come to India from the west. The Hindus had 
much to suffer from him, till at last they received help 
from the east, when Vikramaditya marched against him, 
put him to flight and killed him in the region of Karfar, 
between Multan and the castle of Loni. Now this date 
became famous, as people rejoiced in the news of the 
death of the tyrant, and was used as the epoch of an 
era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqueror by adding Sri to his name, so as to say Sri 
Vikramaditya. Since there is a long interval between 
the era which is called the era of Vikramaditya (v. 
p- 5) and the killing of Saka, we think that that Vik- 
ramfditya from whom the era has got its name is not 
identical with that one who killed Saka, but only a 
namesake of his. 
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The era of Valabha is called so from Valabha, the ruler 
of the town Valabhi, nearly 30 yojanas south of Anhil- 
vara. The epoch of this era falls 241 years later than 
the epoch of the Saka era. People use it in this way. 
They first put down the year of the Sakakdla, and 
then subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 
5 (216 -- 25 = 241). The remainder is the year of the 
Valabha era. The history of Valabha is given in its 
proper place (cf. chap. xvil.). 

As regards the Guptakila, people say that the Guptas 
were wicked powerful people, and that when they 
ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an 
era. It seems that Valabha was the last of them, be- 
cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas falls, like 
that of the Valabha era, 241 years later than the Saka- 
kala. 

The era of the astronomers begins 587 years later than 
the SakakAla. On this era is based the canon Khanda- 
khadyaka by Brahmagupta, which among Muhammadans 
is known as Al-arkand. 

Now, the year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have 
chosen as a gauge, corresponds to the following years 
of the Indian eras :— 


(1) To the year 1488 of the era of § ‘ri Harsha, 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of ὙΙκτατηδαϊέγα, 

(3) To the year 953 of the Sakakila, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, which is 
identical with the Guptakdla, 

(5) To the year 366 of the era of the canon Khanda- 
khddyaka, 

(6) To the year 526 of the era of the canon Pajica- 
siddhdntikd by Varihamihira, 

(7) To the year 132 of the era of the canon Kara- 
nasdra; and 

(8) To the year 65 of the era of the canon Karana- 
tilaka. 
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The eras of the here-mentioned canones are such as 
the authors of them considered the most suitable to be 
used as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal- 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 
forward or backward. Perhaps the epochs of these eras 
fall within the time when the authors in question them- 
selves lived, but it is also possible that they fall within 
a time anterior to their lifetime. 

Common people in India date by the years of a cen- 
tenniwm, which they call samvatsara. If a centennium 
is finished, they drop it, and simply begin to date by a 
new one. This era is called lokakdla, 1.6. the era of 
the nation at large. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no means of 
making out the truth. In a similar manner they 
also differ among themselves regarding the beginning 
of the year. On the latter subject I shall communicate 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 
confusion. 

Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 
the year with the month Caitra, whilst the inhabitants 
of Kanir, which is conterminous with Kashmir, begin 
it with the month Bhidrapada. The same people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eighty-fourth 
year of an era of theirs. 

All the people who inhabit the country between 
Bardari and Martgala begin the year with the month 
Karttika, and they count the gauge-year as the 110th 
year of an era of theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new centenniwm, and this, indeed, is 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Nirahara, behind 
Marigala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takeshar and 
Lohavar, begin the year with the month Margaéirsha, 
and reckon our gauge-year as the 108th year of their 
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era. The people of Lanlayu, 1.6. Lamghan, follow their 
example. I have been told by people of Multan that 
this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and 
Kanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 
new moon of Margasirsha, but that the people of Multiin 
only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adopted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
followed their example in beginning the year with the 
new moon of Caitra. 

T have already before excused myself on account of 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap- 
ter. For we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of 
the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in them 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a 
centennium, (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (v. p. 8).) So 
IT have myself seen the roundabout way in which they 
compute the year of the destruction of Somanith in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947 Sakakdla. First, they 
write down the number 242, then under it 606, then 
under this 99. The sum of these numbers is 947, or 
the year of the Sakakila. 

Now 1 am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system, 
and that they have adopted the latter, together with 
the Guptakala; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete samvatsaras or centennials, each of which they 
must reckon as IOI years; lastly, that the 99 years 
represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
centennium. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation is 
confirmed by a leaf of a canon composed by Durlabha 
of Multiin, which I have found by chance. Here the 
author says: “ First write 848 and add to it the daukika- 
kala, te. the era of the people, and the sum is the 
Sakakéla.” 

If we write the first year of the Sakak‘la correspond- 
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ing to our gauge-year, viz. 953, and subtract 848 from 
it, the remainder, 105, is the year of the laukika-kdla, 
whilst the destruction of Somanath falls in the ninety- 
eighth year of the centennium or laukika-kdla. 

Durlabha, says, besides, that the year begins with the 
month Margasirsha, but that the astronomers of Multan 
begin it with Caitra. 

The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who 
were said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, 
Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave 
in Kfbul, which none could enter except by creeping 
on hands and knees. ‘The cave had water, and besides 
he deposited their victuals for a certain number of 
days. It is still known in our time, and is called Var. 
People who consider the name of Barhatakin as a good 
omen enter the cave and bring out some of its water 
with great trouble. 

Certain troops of peasants were working before the 
door of the cave. Tricks of this kind can only be 
carried out and become notorious, if their author has 
made a secret arrangement with somebody else—in 
fact, with confederates. Now these had induced per- 
sons to work there continually day and night in turns, 
so that the place was never empty of people. 

Some days after he had entered the cave, he began 
to creep out of it in the presence of the people, who 
looked on him as a new-born baby. He wore Turkish 
dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, boots and 
arms. Now people honoured him as a being of mira- 
culous origin, who had been destined to be king, and in 
fact he brought those countries under his sway and 
ruled them under the title of a shdhiya of Kabul. 
The rule remained among his descendants for gene- 
rations, the number of which is said to be about 
gixty. : 

Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention 
to the historical order of things, they are very careless 
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in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are 
at a loss, not knowing what to say, they invariably 
take to tale-telling. But for this, we should com- 
municate to the reader the traditions which we have 
received from some people among them. I have 
been told that the pedigree of this royal family, 
written on silk, exists in the fortress Nayarkot, 
and I much desired to make myself acquainted 
with it, but the thing was impossible for various 
reasons. 

One of this series of kings was Kanik, the same who 
is said to have built the vihdra (Buddhistic monastery) 
of Purushavar. It is called, after him, Kanik-cnitya. 
People relate that the king of Kanoj had presented to 
him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular 
piece of cloth. Now Kanik wanted to have dresses 
made out of it for himself, but his tailor had not the 
courage to make them, for he said, ‘There is (in the 
embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always lie between the 
shoulders.” And that means the same as we have 
already mentioned in the story of Bali, the son of 
Virocana (1.6. a sign of subjugation, cf. 1. p. 397). Now 
Kanik felt convinced that the rules of Kanoj had 
thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in 
hot haste he set out with his troops marching against 
him. 

When the 7d¢ heard this, he was greatly perplexed, 
for he had no power to resist Kanik. Therefore he 
consulted his Vazir, and the latter said: ‘‘ Youn have 
roused a man who was quiet before, and have done un- 
becoming things) Now cut off my nose and lips, let 
me be mutilated, that I may find a cunning device; for 
there is no possibility of an open resistance.” The rd¢ 
did with him as he had proposed, and then he went off 
to the frontiers of the realm. 
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There he was found by the hostile army, was recog- 
nised and brought before Kanik, who asked what was 
the matter with him. The Vazir said: “I tried to 
dissuade him from opposing you, and sincerely advised 
him to be obedient to you. He, however, conceived a 
suspicion against me and ordered me to be mutilated. 
Since then he has gone, of his own accord, to a place 
which a man can only reach by a very long journey 
when he marches on the high road, but which he may 
easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with 
himself water for so and so many days.” Thereupon 
Kanik answered: ‘The latter is easily done.” He 
ordered water to be carried along, and engaged the 
Vazir to show him the road. The Vazir marched be- 
fore the king and led him into a boundless desert, 
After the number of days had elapsed and the road did 
not come to an end, the king asked the Vazir what was 
now to be done. Then the Vazir said: ‘‘No blame 
attaches to me that I tried to save my master and to 
destroy his enemy. The nearest road leading out of 
this desert is that on which you have come. Now do 
with me as you like, for none will leave this desert 
alive.” 

Then Kanik ,got on his horse and rode round a de- 
pression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his 
spear into the earth, and lo! water poured from it in 
sufficient quantity for the army to drink from and to 
draw from for the march back. Upon this the Vazir 
said: “I had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, but against feeble men. As things 
stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince, my 
benefactor, and pardon him.’’ Kanik answered: “I 
march back from this place. Thy wish is granted to 
thee. Thy master has already received what is due to 
him.” Kanik returned out of the desert, and the Vazir 
went back to his master, the rd¢ of Kanoj. There he 
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found that on the same day when Kanik had thrust 
his spear into the earth, both the hands and feet had 
fallen off the body of the rdi. 

The last king of this race was Lagatérmdn, and his 
Vazir was Kallar,a Brahman. ‘The latter had been for- 
tunate, in so far as he bad found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. 
In consequence, the last king of this ‘Tibetan house, 
after it had held the royal power for so long a period, 
let it by degrees slip from his hands. Besides, Laga- 
tfirmin had bad manners and a worse behaviour, on 
account of which people complained of him greatly 
to the Vazir. Now the Vazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself 
found ruling sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out 
his plans, and so he occupied the royal throne. After 
him ruled the Brahman kings Simand (Samanta), 
Kamali, Bhim (Bhima), Jaipil (Jayapala), Ananda- 
pala, Tarojanapila (Trilocanapila). The latter was 
killed A.W. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhimapila five 
years later (A.D. 1026). 

This Hindu Shahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of 
the whole house there is no longer the slightest rem- 
nant in existence. We must say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of 
doing that which is good and right, that they were men 
of noble sentiment and noble bearing. I admire the 
following passage in a letter of Anandapila, which he 
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wrote to the prince Mahmitid, when the relations be-— 


tween them were already strained to the utmost: “1 
have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurasin. If you wish, I shall 
come to you with 5000 horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, 
and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, I shall send you 
my son with double the number. In acting thus, I 
do not speculate on the impression which this will 
make on you. I have been conquered by you, and 
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therefore I do not wish that another man should 
conquer you.” 

The same prince cherished the bitterest hatred against 
the Muhammadans from the time when his son was 
made a prisoner, whilst his son Tarojanapala (Triloca- 
napala) was the very opposite ef his father. 


CHAPTER L. 


HOW MANY STAR-CYCLES THERE ARE BOTH IN A “ KALPA” 
AND IN A “ CATURYUGA.” 


It is one of the conditions of a kalpa that in it the 
planets, with their apsides and nodes, must unite in 
o° of Aries, i.e. in the point of the vernal equinox. 
Therefore each planet makes within a kalpa a certain 
number of complete revolutions or cycles. 

These star-cycles as known through the canon of 
AlfazAri and Yakib Ibn Tarik, were derived from a 
Hindu who came to Bagdad as a member of the politi- 
cal mission which Sindh sent to the Khalif Almansiir, 
A.W. 154 (=A.D. 771). If we compare these secondary 
statements with the primary statements of the Hindus, 
we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not 
known to me. Is their origin due to,the translation 
of Alfazirt and Yakub? or to the dictation of that 
Hindu? or to the fact that afterwards these computa- 
tions have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or some one 
else? For, certainly, any scholar who becomes aware 
of mistakes in astronomical computations and takes an 
interest in the subject, will endeavour to correct them, 
as, 6.9. Muhammad Ibn Ishik of Sarakhs has done. 
For he had discovered in the computation of Saturn a 
falling back behind real time (1.6., that Saturn, accord- 
ing to this computation, revolved slower than it did in 
reality). Now he assiduously studied the subject, till 
at last he was convinced that his fault did not originate 
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from the equation (1.c. from the correction of the places 
of the stars, the computation of their mean places). 
Then he added to the cycles of Saturn one cycle more, 
and compared his calculation with the actual motion of 
the planet, till at last he found the calculation of the 
cycles completely to agree with astronomical observa- 
tion. In accordance with this correction he states the 
star-cycles in his canon. ἡ 

Brahmagupta relates a different theory regarding the 
cycles of the apsides and nodes of the moon, on the 
authority of Aryabhata. We quote this from Brah- 
magupta, for we could not read it in the original work 
of Aryabhata, but only in a quotation in the work of 
Brahmagupta. 

The following table contains all these traditions, which 
will facilitate the study of them, if God will! 


Number of their Number of the Numher of the re- 


The planets. revolutions in revolutions of volutions of their 
a Kalpa. their apsides. nodes. 
: ; . | 4,320,000,000 480 Has no node. 
Brahmagupta . 232, 311, 168 


488, 105,858 232,312,138 
of Alfazari . 
488,219,000 


57,265,194, 142 


232,316,000 
The anomalistic 
revolution of the 
moon is_ here 
treated as if it 
were the apsis, 
being the differ- 
ence between the 
motion of the 
moon and that 
of the apsis. (See 


revolution of 
the moon ac- 
cording to 
Brahmagupta 


573753: 300,000 


the notes. ) 
Mars ° ‘ - | 2,296,828, 522 292 267 
Mercury . ‘ » | 17,936,998,984 332 521 
Jupiter . : 304,226,455 855 63 
Venus : a ee Δ0: 653 893 
rahmagupta 146, 567,29 
a |The translation 146, §69, 284 
5 of Alfazart 41 584 
J The correction 146, §69, 238 


of Alsarakhst 
The fixed stars : 


120,000 according to the translation of 


Alfaz&rt. 
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The computation of these cycles rests on the mean 
motion of the planets. As a caturyuga is, according to 
Brahmagupta, the one-thousandth part of a kalpa, we 
have only to divide these cycles by 1000, and the 
quotient is the number of the star-cycles in one catur- 
yuga. 

Likewise, if we divide the cycles of the table by 
10,000, the quotient is the number of the star-cycles in 
a kaliyuga, for this is one-tenth of a caturyuga. The 
fractions which may occur in those quotients are raised 
to wholes, to caturyugas or haliyugas, by being multi- 
plied by a number equal to the denominator of the 
fraction. 

The following table represents the star-cycles speci- 
ally in ἃ caturyuya and kaliyuga, not those in a man- 
vantara. Although the manvuntaras are nothing but 
multiplications of whole caturyugas, still it is difficult 
to reckon with them on account of the samdhi which 
is attached both to the beginning and to the end of 
them. 


Their revolutions Their revolutions 


The names of the planets. 


in a Caturyuga. in a Kaliyuga. 
Sun. ‘ ‘ . ᾿ 4,320,000 432,000 
Hisapsis. .  . οὐὲ Orshy 
Moon . . ‘ . 57.753ν300 517751330 
πὰ | Brahmagupta . 488,105$% 3 48,810} 33 
" 9.7 Aryabhata 488,219 48,821 95 
Heranomalistic revolution | 57,265,194¢y'y 5,726, 5198854 
Brahmagupta. 232, 3114s 23:23 1 ὃς 
Sg The translation of 
ms Alfazart ‘ 232,312 ἐς 23.231τ.8 88 
Aryabhata 232,316 23,2312 
Mars. * . . ° 2,296,8282 $4 229, 0824884 
Hisapsis. . οὖς Oye" Os S35 
Hisnode. . . . Os Οτῦδῦς 
Mercury. ~  « « | 17,936,998}44 1,793,5991 345 
Hisapsis. .  . of; Onkdo 
His node . Φ Φ Ο διδοῖς Οτἔξἐπ 
Jupiter ‘ ; 264,22 6 οἷς 36,422 12 δὲ 
Hisapsis. . .  . oLht Ontos 
Hisnode. . . . 0, $4y Ordvas 
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Their revolutions 


in a Caturyuga. 


Oooo 
οὐ δ 
146,567 3% 
Οτὗδυ 

ογοῖς 
146,569 7 0 
146,569448 


120 


7.022,3890} 33 
5 


Their revolutions 
in a Kaliyuga. 


702, 2388353 


Οταξν 
14,656533% 
14,65688438 
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After we have stated how many of the star-cycles of 
a kalpa fall in a caturyuga and in a kaliyuga, according 
to Brahmagupta, we shall now derive from the number 
of star-cycles of a caturyuga according to Pulisa the 
number of star-cycles of a kalpa, first reckoning a 
kalpa = 1000 caturywgas, and, secondly, reckoning it as 


1008 caturyugas. 
following table :— 


The Yugas according to Pulisa. 


Number of 

The names of the | their revolu- 
planets. tions ina 
Caturyuga. 

Sun... 4, 320,000 
Moon. . 57,753.336 
Her apsis . 488,219 
Her node . 232,226 
Mars 2,296,824 
Mercury . 17,937,000 
Jupiter 364,220 
Venus 7,022, 388 
Saturn 146,564 


Number of their 
revolutions ina 
Kalpa of 


rooo Caturyugas. 


4,320,000,000 


5757 539330,000 


488,219,000 
232,226,000 
2,296,824 ,000 


17,937 ,000,000 


364,220,000 
7,022, 388,000 
146,564,000 


These numbers are contained in the 


Number of their 
revolutions in a 
Kalpa of 


1008 Caturyugas. 


43354,560,000 
58,215,362,688 
492,124,752 
234,083,808 
2,315,198,592 
18,080, 496,000 
367,133,760 
7,078, 567,104 
147,736,512 


We meet in this context with a curious circumstance. 


. Evidently Alfazari and Yakiitb sometimes heard from 


their Hindu master expressions to this effect, that his 
calculation of the star-cycles was that of the great Sid- 
dhdnta, whilst Aryabhata reckoned with one-thousandth 
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part of it. They apparently did not understand him 
properly, and imagined that dryabhata (Arab, drjabhad) 
meant a thousandth part. ‘The Hindus pronounce the 
d of this word something between a d and an r. So 
the consonant became changed to an 7, and people wrote 
drjabhar. Afterwards it was still more mutilated, the 
first r being changed to a 2, and so people wrote dzja- 
bhar. If the word in this garb wanders back to the 
Hindus, they will not recognise it. 

Further, Abi-alhasan of Al’ahwiz mentions the revo- 
lutions of the planets in the years of al-arjabhar, 1.6. in 
caturyugas. I shall represent them in the table such 
as I have found them, for I guess that they are directly 
derived from the dictation of that Hindu. Vossibly, 
therefore, they give us the theory of Aryabhata. Some 
of these numbers agree with the star-cycles in a catur- 
yuga, which we have mentioned on the authority of 
Brahmagupta; others differ from them, and agree with 
the theory of Pulisa ; and a third class of numbers differs 
from those of both Brahmagupta and Pulisa, as the 
examination of the whole table will show. 


----.«...ὄ᾽᾿;- ς-.. yO eee 


Their Yugas as parts 
The names of the of a Caturyuga 
planets. according to 
Abi-alhasan Al’ahwiz. 


---. . ~~ 


-π΄“-τ.-.-᾿. .͵.͵». 
.-.-.-. 


Buns. 6. ὦ νὰ 2 4,320,000 
Moon... . 5717531330 

Her apsis. . 488,219 

Her node. . 232,226 
Mars... . 2,296,828 
Mercury . . . 17,937,020 
Jupiter . . . 364,224 


Venus. ... 7,022, 388 
Saturn... 146,564 


Star-cycles 

according to 
Abd-nlhasan 
of Al’abwaz. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ADIIMASA,” “ ONA- 
RATRA,” AND THE ‘‘AHARGANAS,” AS REPRESENTING 
DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. 


TE months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar ; 
therefore their new year’s day must in each solar year 
fall by so much earlier as the lunar year is shorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven days). If this 
precession makes up one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arabs, who 
in a so-called annus procrastinationis postponed the 
new year’s day, thereby extending the preceding year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The Hindus‘ call the year in which a month is 
repeated in the common language malamdsa. Mala 
means the dirt that clings to the hand. As such dirt 
is thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
out of the calculation, and the number of the months 
of a year remains twelve. However, in the literature 
the leap month is called adhimdsa. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con- 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish. If 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, if, in fact, the former ends before 
any part of the latter has elapsed, this month is re- 
peated, because the end of the lunar month, although 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 
no longer form part of the preceding month. 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has its 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word durd to distinguish between them. 
If, eg. the month Ashadha is repeated, the first is called 
Ashidha, the second Durdshddha. The first month is 
that which is disregarded in the calculation. The Hin- 
dus consider it as unlucky, and do not celebrate any of 
the festivals in it which they celebrate in the other 
months. ‘The most unlucky time in this month is that 
day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The author of the Vishna-Dharma says: “Candri 
(mdna) is smaller than sdvana, 1.6. the lunar year 15 
smaller than the civil year, by six days, 1.6. unardtra. 
Una means decrease, deficiency. Sauro is greater than 
candra by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary adhimdisa month. 
This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must be 
done in it.” 

This is a rough description of the matter. We shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar year has 360 lunar days, the solar year has 
3714%2, lunar days. This difference sums up to the 
thirty days of an adhimdsa in the course of 976 437455 
lunar days, 1.6. ᾽ν 32 months, or in 2 years, 8 months, 16 
days, plus the fraction: ρῶς lunar day, which is 
nearly = 5 minutes, 15 seconds. 

As the religious reason of this theory of intercala- 


tion the Hindus mention a passage of the Veda, which Ved 


they have read to us, to the following tenor: ‘If the 
day of conjunction, .6. the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun’s marching from one zodiacal sign 
to the other, and if this takes place on the following 
day, the preceding month falls out of the calculation.” 
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translated the passage to me. For a month has thirty 
lunar days, and a twelfth part of the solar year has 
305332 lunar days. This fraction, reckoned in day- 
minutes, is equal to 55! 19! 22} 30% If we now, for 
example, suppose a conjunction or new moon to take 
place at 0° of a zodiacal sign, we add this fraction to 
the time of the conjunction, and thereby we find the 
times of the sun’s entering the signs successively. As 
now the difference between a lunar and a solar month 
is only a fraction of a day, the sun’s entering a new 
sign may naturally take place on any of the days of the 
month. It may even happen that the sun enters two 
consecutive signs on the same montb-day (e.g. on the 
second or third of two consecutive months). This is 
the case if in one month the sun enters a sign before 
4' 40" 37" 30 have elapsed of it; for the next follow- 
ing entering a sign falls later by 55' 19" 23" 30%, and 
both these fractions (1.6. less than 4' 40" 37" 30 lus 
the last-mentioned fraction) added together are not 
sufficient to make up one complete day. Therefore 
the quotation from the Veda is not correct. 

I suppose, however, that it may have the following 
correct meaning :—If a month elapses in which the sun 
does not march from one sign to another, this month is 
disregarded in the calculation. For if the sun enters 
a sign on the 29th of a month, when at least 4! 40" 37" 
30° have elapsed of it, this entering takes place before 
the beginning of the succeeding month, and therefore 
the latter month is without an entering of the sun into 
a new sign, because the next following entering falls on 
the first of the next but one or third month. If you 
compute the consecutive enterings, beginning with a 
conjunction taking place in o° of a certain sign, you 
find that in the thirty-third month the sun enters a new 
sign at 30' 20" of the twenty-ninth day, and that he 
enters the next following sign at 25' 39" 22" 30" of the 
first day of the thirty-fifth month. 
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Hence also becomes evident why this month, which 
is disregarded in the calculation, is considered as un- 
lucky. The reason is that the month misses just that 
moment which is particularly adapted to earn in it a 
heavenly reward, viz. the moment of the sun’s entering 
@ new sign. 

As regards adhimdsa, the word means the first month, 
for AD means beginning (1.e. ddt). In the books of 
Yakfib Ibn Tarik and of “Alfazarf this name is written 
padamdsa. Pada (in the orig. P-Dh) means end, and 
it is possible that the Hindus call the leap month by 
both names; but the reader must be aware that these 
two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian 
words, and that there is no reliance on their tradition. 
I only mention this because Pulisa explains the latter 
of the ¢wo months, which are called by the same name, 
as the supernumerary one. 

The month, as the time from one conjunction to the 
following, is one revolution of the moon, which revolves 


through the ecliptic, but in a course distant from that ἢ, 


of the sun. ‘This is the difference between the motions 
of the two heavenly luminaries, whilst the direction 
in which they move is the same. If we subtract the 
revolutions of the sun, 1.6. the solar cycles of a kalpa, 
from its lunar cycles, the remainder shows how many 
more lunar months a ka/pa has than solar months, All 
months or days which we reckon as parts of whole 
talpas we call here universal, and all months or days 
which we reckon as parts of a part of a halpa, eg. 
of a caturyuga, we call partial, for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the terminology. 

The year has twelve solar months, and likewise 
twelve lunar months. The lunar year is complete with 
twelve months, whilst the solar year, in consequence of 
the difference of the two year kinds, has, with the 
addition of the adhimdsa, thirteen months. Now evi- 
dently the difference between the universal solar and 
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lunar months is represented by these supernumerary 
months, by which a single year is extended to thirteen 
months. These, therefore, are the universal adhimdsa 
months. 

The universal solar months of a kalpa are 51,840, 
000,000 ; the wniversal lunar months of a kalpa are 
53,433,300,000. The difference between them or the 
adhimdsa months is 1,593, 300,000. 

Multiplying each of thesé numbers by 30, we get 
days, viz. solar days of a kalpa, 1,555,200,000,000 ; 
lunar days, 1,602,999,000,000 ; the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 47,799,000,000. 

In order to reduce these numbers to smaller ones 
we divide them by a common divisor, viz. 9,000,000. 
Thus we get as the sum of the days of the solar months 
172,800; as the sum of the days of the lunar months, 
178,111; and as the sum of the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 5311. 

If we further divide the universal solar, civil, and 
lunar days of a kalpa, each kind of them separately, by 
the universal adhimdsa months, the quotient represents 
the number of days within which a whole adhimdsa 
month sums up, viz. in 9767,°,4, solar days, in 100643°;47 
lunar days, and in 990,3$$% civil days. 

This whole computation rests on the measures which 
Brahmagupta adopts regarding a λαΐρα and the star- 
cycles in a kalpa. 

According to the theory of Pulisa regarding the 
caturyuga, a caturyuga has 51,840,000 solar months, 
5 3,433,330 lunar months, 1,593,336 adhimdsa months. 
Accordingly a caturyuga has 1,555,200,000 solar days, 
1,603,000,080 lunar days, 47,800,080 days of adhimdsa 
months. 

If we reduce the numbers of the months by the 
common divisor of 24, we get 2,160,000 solar months, 
2,226,389 lunar months, 66,389 adhimdsa months. If 
we divide the numbers of the day by the common 
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divisor of 720, we get 2,160,000 solar days, 2,226,389 
lunar days, 66,389 days of the adhimdsa months. If 
we, lastly, divide the wniversal solar, lunar, and civil 
days of ἃ caturyuga, each kind separately, by the uni- 
versal adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, the quotient 
represents the numbers of days within which a whole 
adhimdsa month sums up, viz. in 976,436, solar days, 
in 1006,/,3,%.6, lunar days, and in 9903348 civil days. 

These are the elements of the computation of the 
adhimdsa, which we have worked out for the benefit of 
the following investigations. 

Regarding the cause which necessitates the énardtra, 
lit. the days of the decrease, we have to consider the fol- 
lowing. 

If we have one year or a certain number of years, 
and reckon for each of them twelve months, we get the 
corresponding number of solar months, and by multi- 
plying the latter by 30, the corresponding number 
of solar days. It is evident that the number of the 
lunar months or days of the same period is the same, 
plus an increase which forms one or several adhimdsa 
months. If we reduce this increase to adhimdsa months 
due to the period of time in question, according to the 
relation between the universal solar months and the 
universal adhimdsa months, and add this to the months 
or days of the years in question, the sum represents the 
partial lunar days, 1.6. those which correspond to the 
given number of years. 

This, however, is not what is wanted. What we want 
is the number of civil days of the given number of 
years which are less than the lunar days; for one civil 
day is greater than one /unar day. Therefore, in order 
to find that which is sought, we must subtract some- 
thing from the number of lunar days, and this element 
which must be subtracted is called dnardtra. 

The tnardtra of the partial lunar days stands in the 
same relation to the wniversal lunar days as the universal 
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civil days are less than the universal lunar days. The 
universal lunar days of a kalpa are 1,602,999,000,000. 
This number is larger than the number of universal 
civil days by 25,082,550,000, which represents the uni- 
versal dnardtra. 

Both these numbers may be diminished by the com- 
mon divisor of 450,000. Thus we get 3,562,220 uni- 
versal lunar days, and 55,739 universal dnardira days. 

According to Pulisa, a catwryuga has 1,603,000,080 
lunar days, and 25,082,280 wnardtra days. The com- 
mon divisor by which both numbers may be reduced 
is 360. Thus we get 4,452,778 lunar days and 69,673 
dnardtra days. 

These are the rules for the computation of the dna- 
rdtra, which we shall hereafter want for the compu- 
tation of the ahargana. ‘The word means sum of days ; 
for dh means day, and argana, sum. 

Yakdb Ibn Tarik has made a mistake in the compu- 
tation of the solar days; for he maintains that you get 
them by subtracting the solar cycles of a kalpa from 
the civil days of a kalpa, 1.6. the universal civil days. 
But this is not the case. We get the solar days by 
multiplying the solar cycles of a kalpa by 12, in order 
to reduce them to months, and the product by 30, in 
order to reduce them to days, or by multiplying the 
number of cycles by 360. 

In the computation of the lunar days he has first 
taken the right course, multiplying the lunar months 
of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a 
mistake in the computation of the days of the dnardtra. 
For he maintains that you get them by subtracting the 
solar days from the lunar days, whilst the correct thing 
is to subtract the civil days from the lunar days. 
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ON THE CALCULATION OF “AHARGANA” IN GENERAL, 
THAT IS, THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS AND MONTHS 
INTO DAYS, AND, VICE VERSA, THE COMPOSITION OF 
YEARS AND MONTHS OUT OF DAYS. 


THE general method of resolution is as follows :—The 
complete years are multiplied by 12; to the product are 
added the months which have elapsed of the current 
year, [and this sum is multiplied by 30;] to this product 
are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the saurdharguna, t.c. the 
sum of the partial solar days. 

You write down the number in two places. In the 
one place you multiply it by 5311, 1.6. the number 
which represents the universal adhimdsa months. The 
product you divide by 172,800, 1.6. the number which 
represents the universal solarmonths. The quotient you 
get, as far as it contains complete days, is added to the 
number in the second place, and the sum represents the 
candrdhargana, 1.6. the sum of the partial lunar days. 

The latter number is again written down in two 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by 
55,739, t.e. the number which represents the universal 
adnardtra days, and divide the product by 3,562,220, ἴ.6. 
the number which represents the universal lunar days. 
The quotient you get, as far as it represents complete 
days, is subtracted from the number written in the 
second place, and the remainder is the sdvandhargana, 
ζ.6. the sum of civil days which we wanted to find, 
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However, the reader must know that this computa- 
tion applies to dates in which there are only complete 
adhimdsa and dnardtra days, without any fraction. If, 
therefore, a given number of years commences with the 
beginning of a kalpa, or a caturyuga, or a kaliyuga, this 
computation is correct. But if the given years begin 
with some other time, it may by chance happen that 
this computation is correct, but possibly, too, it may 
result in proving the existence of adhimdsa time, and in 
that case the computation would not be correct. Also 
the reverse of these two eventualities may take place. 
However, if it is known with what particular moment 
in the kalpa, caturyuga, or kaliyuga a given number 
of years commences, we use a special method of com- 
putation, which we shall hereafter illustrate by some 
examples. 

We shall carry out this method for the begin- 
ning of the Indian year Sakakila 953, the same year 
which we use as the gauge-year in all these com- 
putations. 

First we compute the time from the beginning of 
the life of Brahman, according to the rules of Brahma- 
gupta. We have already mentioned that 6068 kalpas 
have elapsed before the present one. Multiplying this 
by the well-known number of the days of a kalpa 
(1,577,916,450,000 civil days, wide i. Ὁ. 368), we get 
9,574,797 ,018,600,000 as the sum of the days of 6068 
kalpas. 

Dividing this number by 7, we get 5 as a remainder, 
and reckoning five days backwards from the Saturday 
which is the last day of the preceding kalpa, we get 
Tuesday as the first day of the life of Brahman. 

We have already mentioned the sum of the days of 
a caturyuga (1,577,916,450 days, v. i. p. 370), and have 
explained that a Aritayuga is equal to four-tenths of it, 
i.e. 631,166,580 days. A manvantara has seventy-one 
times as much, 4.¢. 112,032,067,950 days. The days of 
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six manvantaras and their samdhi, consisting of seven 
kritayuga, are 676,610,573,760. If we divide this 
number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. Therefore the 
six manvantaras end with a Monday, and the seventh 
begins with a Tuesday. 

Of the seventh manvantara there have already elapsed 
twenty-seven catwrywgas, 1.6. 42,603,744,150 days. If 
we divide this number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. 
Therefore the twenty-eighth caturyuga begins with a 
Thursday. 

The days of the yugas which have elapsed of the 
present caturyuga are 1,420,124,805. The division by 
7 gives the remainder 1. Therefore the kaliyuya begins 
with a Friday. 

Now, returning to our gauge-year, we remark that 
the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to that 
year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there 
is no month, but only complete years; therefore we 
have nothing to add to this number. 

By multiplying this number by 30 we get days, 
viz. 710,261,327,520. As there are no days in the 
normal date, we have no days to add to this number, 
If, therefore, we had multiplied the mumber of years 
by 360, we should have got the same result, viz. the 
partial solar days. 

Multiply this number by 5311 and divide the pro- 
duct by 172,800. ‘The quotient is the number of the 
adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018312%. If, in multi- 
plying and dividing, we had used the months, we 
should have found the adhimdsa months, and, multi- 
plied by 30, they would be equal to the here-mentioned 
number of adhimdsa days. 

_ If we further add the adhimdsa days to the partial 
solar days, we get the sum of 732,09!1,176,5 38, 1.6. the 
partial lunar days. Multiplying them by 55,739, and 
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dividing the product by 3,562,220, we get the partial 
Unardtra days, viz., 11,455,224,575+:74P 542, 

This sum of days without the fraction is subtracted 
from the partial lunar days, and the remainder, 
720,635,951,963, represents the number of the civil 
days of our gauge-date. 

Dividing it by 7, we get as remainder 4, which 
means that the last of these days is a Wednesday. 
Therefore the Indian year commences with a Thursday. 

If we further want to find the adhimdsa time, we 
divide the adhimdsa days by 30, and the quotient is 
the number of the adhimdsas which have elapsed, viz. 
727,661,633, plus a remainder of 28 days, 51 minutes, 
30 seconds, for the current year. This is the time 
which has already elapsed of the adhimdsa month of 
the current year. To become a complete month, it 
only wants 1 day, 8 minutes, 30 seconds more, 

The same We have here used the solar and lunar days, the 


calculation ‘ ° ° 
applied toa adhimdsa and dnardira days, to find a certain past 


secording to portion of a kalpa. We shall now do the same to find 

the theory ‘ 

of Pulisa. the past portion of a caturyuga, and we may use the 
same elements for the computation of a caturyuga 
which we have used for that of a kalpa, for both 
methods lead to the same result, as long as we adhere 
to one and the same theory (e.g. that of Brahmagupta), 
and do not mix up different chronological systems, and 
as long as each gunakdra and its bhdgabhdra, which we 
here mention together, correspond to each other in the 
two computations. 

The former term means a multiplicator in all kinds 
of calculations. In our (Arabic) astronomical hand- 
books, as well as those of the Persians, the word occurs 
in the form guncdr. The second term means each 

- divisor. It occurs in the astronomical handbooks in 
the form bahedr. 

It would be useless if we were to exemplify this com- 


putation on a caturyuga according to the theory of Brah- 
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magupta, as according to him a caturyuga is simply one- 
thousandth of a kalpa. We should only have to shorten 
the above-mentioned numbers by three ciphers, and in 
every other respect get the same results. Therefore we 
shall now give this computation according to the theory 
of Pulisa, which, though applying to the caturyuga, is 
similar to the method of computation used for a kalpa. 

According to Pulisa, in the moment of the beginning 
of the gauge-year, there have elapsed of the years of the 
caturyugqa 3,244,132, which are equal to 1,167,887,520 
solar days. If we multiply the number of months 
which corresponds to this number of days with the 
number of the adhimdsa months of a catwryuga or a 
corresponding multiplicator, and divide the product by 
the number of the solar months of a caturyiuga, or a 
corresponding divisor, we get as the number of adhi- 
masa months 1,196,5254-4837. 

Further, the past 3,244,132 years of the caturyuya 
are 1,203,783,270 lunar days.‘ Multiplying them by 
the number of the dnardtra days of a caturyuga, and 
dividing the product by the lunar days of a culuryuga, we 
get as the number of dnardira days 18,835, 7009°,) 35°. 
Accordingly, the civil days which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the caiuryuya are 1,184,947,570, and 
this it was which we wanted to find. 9. 

We shall here communicate ἃ passage from the 
Pulisa-siddhdnta, describing a similar method of com- 
putation, for the purpose of rendering the whole subject 
clearer to the mind of the reader, and fixing it there 
more thoroughly. Pulisa says: “We first mark the 
kalpas which have elapsed of the life of Brahman 
before the present kalpa, 1.6. 6068. We multiply this 
number by the number of the caturyuyas of a kalpa, 
1.6. 1008. Thus we get the product 6,116,544. This 
number we multiply by the number of the yugas of a 
caturyuga, i.e. 4, and get the product 24,466,176. This 
number we multiply by the number of years of a yuga, 
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1.€. 1,080,000, and get the product 26,423,470,080,000. 
These are the years which have elapsed before the 
present kalpa. 

We further multiply the latter number by 12, so as 
to get months, viz. 317,081,640,960,000. We write 
down this number in two different places. 

In the one place, we multiply it by the number of 
the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, 1.6. 1,593,336, or 
a corresponding number which has been mentioned in 
the preceding, and we divide the product by the num- 
ber of the solar months of a caluryuga, 1.¢. 51,840,000. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months, viz. 
9,74 5,709;7 50,784. 

This number we add to the number written in the 
second place, and get the sum of 326,827,350,710,784. 
Multiplying this number by 30, we get the product 
9,804,820,521,323,520, viz. lunar days. 

This number is again written down in two different 
places. In the one place we multiply it by the dnardtra 
of a caturyuga, 2.e. the difference between civil and lunar 
days, and divide the product by the lunar days of a catur- 
yuga. Thus we get as quotient 153,416,869, 240, 320, 
i.e. Unardtra days. 

We subtract this number from that one written 
in the second, place, and we get as remainder 
9,65 1,403,65 2,083,200, t.e. the days which have elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before the present kalpa, 
or the days of 6068 kalpas, each kalpa having 
1,590,541,142,400 days. Dividing this sum of days 
by 7, we get no remainder. This period of time ends 
with a Saturday, and the present kalpa commences 
with a Sunday. This shows that the beginning of the 
life of Brahman too was a Sunday. 

Of the current kalpa there have elapsed six manvan- 
taras, each of 72 caturyugas, and each caturyuga of 
4,320,000 years. Therefore six manvantaras have 
1,866,240,000 years. This number we conipute in the 
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same way as we have done in the preceding example. 
Thereby we find as the number of days of six complete 
manvantaras, 681,660,489,600. Dividing this number 
by 7, we get as remainder 6. Therefore the elapsed 
manvantaras end with a Friday, and the seventh man- 
vantara begins with a Saturday. 

Of the current manvantara there have elapsed 27 
caturyugas, which, according to the preceding method 
of computation, represent the number of 42,603,780,600 
days. The twenty-seventh caturyuga ends with a 
Monday, and the twenty-eighth begins with a Tues- 
day. 

Of the current catwryuga there have elapsed three 
yugas, OY 3,240,000 years. These represent, according 
to the preceding method of computation, the number 
of 1,183,438,350 days. Therefore these three yugas 
end with a Thursday, and kaliyuga commences with a 
Friday. 

Accordingly, the sum of days which have elapsed 
of the kalpa is 725,447,708,550, and the sum of days 
which have elapsed between the beginning of the life 
of Brahman and the beginning of the present kaliyuga 
18 9,652,129,099,791,750. 

To judge from the quotations from Aryabhata, as we 
have not seen a book of his, he seems te reckon in the 
following manner :— 

The sum of days of a caturyuga is 1,577,917,500. 
The time between the beginning of the kalpa and the 
beginning of the kaliyuga is 725,447,570,625 days. 
The time between the beginning of the kalp+ and our 
gauge-date 1s 725,449,079,845. The number of days 
which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before the 
present kalpa is 9,651,401,817,120,000. 

This is the correct method for the resolution of years 
into days, and all other measures of time are to be 
treated in accordance with this. | 

We have already pointed out (on p. 26) a mistake 
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of Ya'kib Ibn Tarik in the calculation of the universal 
solar and dnardira days. As he translated from the 
Indian language a calculation the reasons of which he 
did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it, and to check the various numbers of it one 
by the other. He mentions in his book also the method 
of ahargana, 1.e. the resolution of years, but his descrip- 
tion is not correct; for he says :— 

‘Multiply the months of the given number of years 
by the number of the adhimdsa months which have 
elapsed up to the time in question, according to the 
well-known rules of adhimdsa. Divide the product 
by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
complete adhimdsa months plus its fractions which 
have elapsed up to the date in question.” 

The mistake is here so evident that even a copyist 
would notice it; how much more a mathematician who 
makes a computation according to this method; for 
he multiplies by the partial adhimdsa instead of the 
universal. 

Besides, Yakfib mentions in his book another and 
perfectly correct method of resolution, which is this: 
‘‘When you have found the number of months of 
the years, multiply them by the number of the lunar 
months, and divide the product by the solar months. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months to- 
gether with the number of the months of the years in 
question. 

“This number you multiply by 30, and you add to 
the product the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the lunar days. 

“Tf, instead of this, the first number of months were 
multiplied by 30, and the past portion of the month 
were added to the product, the sum wonld represent 
the partial solar days; and if this number were further 
computed according to the preceding method, we should 
get the adhimdga days together with the solar days,” 
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The rationale of this calculation is the following :—If{ 
we multiply, as we have done, by the number of the 
universal adhimdsa months, and divide the product by 
the universal solar months, the quotient represents the 
portion of adhimdsa time by which we have multiplied. 
As, now, the lunar months are the sum of solar and 
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months) and the division remains the same, The quo- 
tient is the sum of that number which is multiplied 
and that one which is sought for, z.e. the lunar days. 

We have already mentioned in the preceding part 
that by multiplying the lunar days by the universal 
dnardtra days, and by dividing the product by the 
universal lunar days, we get the portion of wtnardtra 
days which belongs to the number of lunar days in 
question. However, the civil days in a kalpa are less 
than the lunar days by the amount of the dnardira 
days. Now the lunar days we have stand in the same 
relation to the lunar days minus their due portion of 
dnardtra days as the whole number of lunar days (of 
a kalpa) to the whole number of lunar days (of a kalpa) 
minus the complete number of dnardira days (of a 
kalpa); and the latter number are the wniversal civil 
days. If we, therefore, multiply the number of lunar 
days we have by the universal civil days, and divide 
the product by the universal lunar days, we get as 
quotient the number of civil days of the date in ques- 
tion, and that it was which we wanted to find. In- 
stead of multiplying by the whole sum of civil days 
(of a kalpa), we multiply by 3,506,481, and instead of 
dividing by the whole number of lunar days (of a 
kalpa), we divide by 3,562,220. 

The Hindus have still another method of calculation. 
It is the following :—‘ They multiply the elapsed years 
of the kalpa by 12, and add to the product the com- 
plete months which have elapsed of the current year. 
The sum they write down above the number 69,120, 
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(Zacuna.) 

and the number they get is subtracted from the num- 
ber written down in the middle place. The double of 
the remainder they divide by 65. Then the quotient 
represents the partial adhimdsa months. This number 
they add to that one which is written down in the 
uppermost place. They multiply the sum by 30, and 
add to the product the days which have elapsed of the 
current month. The sum represents the partial solar 
days. This number is written down in two different 
places, one under the other. They multiply the lower 
number by 11, and write the product under it. Then’ 
they divide it by 403,963, and add the quotient to the 
middle number. They divide the sum by 703, and 
the quotient represents the partial dnardtra days. This 
number they subtract from the number written in the 
uppermost place, and the remainder is the number of 
civil days which we want to find.” 

The rationale of this computation is the following :— 
If we divide the universal solar months by the uni- 
versal adhimdsa months, we get as the measure of one 
adhimdsa month 32,8545 solar months, The double 
of this is 651,55, solar months. If we divide by this 
number the double of the months of the given years, the 
quotient is thenumber of the partial adhimdsas. How- 
ever, if we divide by wholes plus a fraction, and want 
to subtract from the number which is divided a certain 
portion, the remainder being divided by the wholes 
only, and the two subtracted portions being equal por- 
tions of the wholes to which they belong, the whole 
divisor stands in the same relation to its fraction as 
the divided number to the subtracted portion. 

If we make this computation for our gauge-year, we 
get the fraction of + y445#}9, and dividing both num- 
bers by 15, we get τυτασ- 

It would also be possible here to reckon by single 
adlvimdsas instead of double ones, and in that case it 
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would not be necessary to double the remainder. But 
the inventor of this method seems to have preferred 
the reduplication in order to get smaller numbers; for 
if we reckon with single adhimdsas, we get the fraction 
of +2544,, which may be reduced by 96 as a common 
divisor. ‘Thereby we get 89 as the multiplicator, and 
5400 as the divisor. In this the inventor of the 
method has shown his sagacity, for the reason for his 
computation is the intention of getting partial lunar 
days and smaller multiplicators. 

His method (2.e. Brahmagupta’s) for the computation 
of the dnardtra days is the following :— 

If we divide the universal lunar days by the uni- 
versal wnardira days, we get as quotient 63 and a 
fraction, which may be reduced by the common divisor 
450,000. Thus we get 63%2¢ $3 lunar days as the period 
of time within which one dénardtra day sums up. If 
we change this fraction into eleventh parts, we get +; 
and a remainder of §§4%, which, if expressed in 
minutes, is equal to 0’ 59” 54”. 

Since this fraction is very near to one whole, people 
have neglected it, and use, in a rough way, 19 instead. 
Therefore, according to the Hindus, one dénardtra day 
sums up in 6342 or 10" lunar days. 

If we now multiply the number of g¢nardtra days, 
which corresponds to the number of lunar days by 
63'2-e8, the product is less than that which we get by 
multiplying by 6349. If we, therefore, want to divide 
the lunar days by %33, on the supposition that the 
quotient is equal to the first number, a certain portion 
must be added to the lunar days, and this portion he 
(the author of Pultsa-Siddhdnta) had not computed accu- 
rately, but only approximatively. For if we multiply 
the universal dnardtra days by 703, we get the product 
17,63 3,032,650,000, which is more than eleven times the 
universal lunar days. And if we multiply the universal 
lunar days by 11, we get the product 17,632,989,000,000. 
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The difference between the two numbers is 43,650,000. 
If we divide by this number the product of eleven times 
the universal lunar days, we get as quotient 403,963. 

This is the number used by the inventor of the 
method, If there were not a small remainder beyond 
the last-mentioned quotient (403,963 +a fraction), his 
method would be perfectly correct. However, there 
remains a fraction of 74,%5, or ;%,, and this is the amount 
which is neglected. If he uses this divisor without the 
fraction, and divides by it the product of eleven times 
the partial lunar days, the quotient would be by so much 
larger as the dividendum has increased. The other 
details of the calculation do not require comment. 

Because the majority of the Hindus, in reckoning 
their years, require the adhimdsa, they give the pre- 
ference to this method, and are particularly painstaking 
in describing the methods for the computation of the 
adhimdsa, disregarding the methods for the compu- 
tation of the dnardtra days and the sum of the days 
(ahargana). One of their methods of finding the ad- 
himdsa for the years of a kalpa or caturyuga or kaliyuga 
is this :— 

They write down the years in three different places. 
They multiply the upper number by 10, the middle by 
2481, and the, lower by 7739. Then they divide the 
middle and lower numbers by g600, and the quotients 
are days for the middle number and avama for the 
lower number. 

The sum of these two quotients is added to the 
number in the upper place. The sum represents the 
number of the complete adhimdsa days which have 
elapsed, and the sum of that which remains in the 
other two places is the fraction of the current adhimdsa, 
Dividing the days by 30, they get months. 

Yakdb Ibn Tarik states this method quite correctly. 
We shall, as an example, carry out this computation for 
ourgauge-year. The yearsof thekalpa which have elapsed 
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till the moment of the gauge-date are 1,972,948,132. 
We write down this number in three different places. 
The uppér number we multiply by ten, by which it 
gets a cipher more at the right side. The middle 
number we multiply by 2481 and get the product 
4,894,884,315,492. ‘The lower number we multiply by 
7739, and get the product 15,268,645,593,548. The 
latter two numbers we divide by 9600; thereby we get 
for the middle number as quotient 509,883,782 and a 
remainder of 8292, and for the lower number a quo- 
tient of 1,590,483,915 and a remainder of 9548. The 
sum of these two remainders is 17,840. ‘lhis fraction 
(1.6. 139% 4°) is reckoned as one whole. Thereby the 
sum of the numbers in all three places is raised to 
21,829,849,018, 1.4 adhimdsa days, plus +33 day of the 
current adhimdsa day (1.6. which is now in course of 
summing up). 

Reducing these days to months, we get 727,661,633 
months and a remainder of twenty-eight days, which 
is called Sh-D-D, This is the interval between the 
beginning of the month Caitra, which is not omitted 
in the series of months, and the moment of the vernal 
equinox. 

Further, adding the quotient which we have got for 
the middle number to the years of the kalpa, we get 
the sum of 2,482,831,914. Dividing this number by 7, 
we get the remainder 3. ‘Therefore the sun has, in the 
year in question, entered Aries ona Tuesday. 

The two numbers which are used as multiplicators 
for the numbers in the middle and lower places are to 
be explained in the following manner :— 

* Dividing the civil days of a kalpa by the solar cycles 
of a kalpa, we get as quotient the number of days which 
compose ἃ year, 4.¢. 3654348450000. Reducing this 
fraction by the common divisor of 450,000, we get 
3652483. The fraction may be further reduced by 
being divided by 3, but people leave it as it is, in order 
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that this fraction and the other fractions which occur 
in the further course of this computation should have 
the same denominator. ° 

Dividing the universal dnardira days by the solar 
years of a kalpa, the quotient is the number of dnardtra 
days which belong to a solar year, viz. 52434568383 
days. Reducing this fraction by the common divisor 
of 450,000, we get 53238 days. The fraction may fur- 
ther be reduced by being divided by 3. 

The measures of solar and lunar years are about 360 
days, as are also the civil years of sun and moon, the 
one being a little larger, the other a little shorter. The 
one of these measures, the lunar year, is used in this 
computation, whilst the other measure, the solar year, 
is sought for. The sum of the two quotients (of the 
middle and lower number) is the difference between the 
two kinds of years. The upper number is multiplied by 
the sum of the complete days, and the middle and lower 
numbers are multiplied by each of the two fractions. 

If we want to abbreviate the computation, and do 
not, like the Hindus, wish to find the mean motions of 
sun and moon, we add the two multiplicators of the 
middle and lower numbers together. This gives the 
sum of 10,220. 

To this sum we add, for the upper place, the product 
of the divisor x 10 = 96,000, and we get 19920. 
Reducing this fraction by the half, we get 533). 

In this chapter (p. 27) we have already explained 
that by multiplying the days by 5311, and dividing 
the product by 172,800, we get the number of the 
adhimdsas, If we now multiply the number of years 
instead of the days, the product is τὸν of the product 
which we should get when multiplying by the number 
of days. If we, therefore, want to have the same quotient 
which we get by the first division, we must divide by 
stv οὗ the divisor by which we divided in the first case, 
viz. 480 (for 360 x 480 = 172,800). 
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Similar to this method is that one prescribed by 
Pulisa : ‘‘ Write down the number of the partial months 
in two different places. In the one place multiply 
it by 1111, and divide the product by 67,500. Sub- 
tract the quotient from the number in the other place, 
and divide the remainder by 32. The quotient is the 
number of the adhimdsa months, and the fraction in 
the quotient, if there is one, represents that part of an 
adhimdsa month which is in course of formation. Mul- 
tiplying this amount by 30, and dividing the product 
by 32, the quotient represents the days and day-frac- 
tions of the current adhimdsa month.” 

The rationale of this method is the following :— 

If you divide the solar months of a caturyuya by the 
adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, in accordance with the 
theory of Pulisa, you get as quotient 3236552, Ifyou 
divide the months by this number, you get the com- 
plete adhimdsa months of the past portion of the catur- 
yuga or kalpa. Pulisa, however, wanted to divide by 
wholes alone, without any fractions. ‘Therefore he had 
to subtract something from the dividendum, as has 
already been explained in a similar case (p. 36). We 
have found, in applying the computation to our gauge- 
year, a8 the fraction of the divisor, 339 $25, which may 
be reduced by being divided by 32. ‘Thereby we get 
Mo. 

Pulisa has, in this calculation, reckoned: by the solar 
days into which a date is resolved, instead of by months. 
For he says: ‘“ You write this number of days in two 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by 
271 and divide the product by 4,050,000, The quo- 
tient you subtract from the number in the other 
place and divide the remainder by 976. The quo- 
tient is the number of adhimdsa months, days, and 
day-fractions.” 

Further he says: “The reason of this is, that by 
dividing the days of a caturyuya by the adhimdsa 
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months, you get as quotient 976 days and a remainder 
of 104,064. The common divisor for this number and 
for the divisor is 384. Reducing the fraction thereby, 
we get x.a%b oon days.” 

Here, however, I suspect either the copyiat or the 
translator, for Pulisa was too good a scholar to commit 
similar blunders. The matter is this :— 

Those days which are divided by the adhimdsa 
months are of necessity solar days. ‘The quotient con- 
tains wholes and fractions, as has been stated. Both 
denominator and numerator have as common divisor the 
number 24. Reducing the fraction thereby, we get 
BO,SET" 

If we apply this rule to the months, and reduce 
the number of adhimdsa months to fractions, we get 
47,800,000 as denominator. A divisor common to both 
this denominator and its numerator is 16. Reducing 
the fraction thereby, we get 535405. 

If we now multiply the number which Pulisa adopte 
as divisor by the just-mentioned common divisor, 4.¢.' 
384, we get the product 1,555,200,000, viz. solar days 
in a caturyuga. But it is quite impossible that this 
number should, in this part of the calculation, be 
used as a divisor. If we want to base this method on 
the rules of Brahmagupta, dividing the universal solar 
months by the adhimdsa months, the result will be, 
according to the method employed by him, double the 
amount of the adhimdsa. 

Further, a similar method may be used for the com- 
putation of the dnardira days. 

Write down the partial lunar days in two different 
places. In the one place, multiply the number by 
50,663, and divide the product by 3,562,220. Sub- 
tract the quotient from the number in the other 
place, and divide the remainder by 63 without any 
fraction. 

In the further very lengthy speculations of the 
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Hindus there is no use at all, especially as they require 
the avama, i.e. the remainder of the partial dnardira, 
for the remainders which we get by the two divisions 
have two different denominators. 

He who is perfectly acquainted with the preceding 
rules of resolution will also be able to carry out the 
opposite function, the composition, if a certain amount 
of past days of a kalpa or caturyuga be given. To 
make sure, however, we shall now repeat the necessary 
rules. 

If we want to find the years, the days being given, 
the latter must necessarily be civil days, 1.6, the differ- 
ence between the lunar days and the dnardtra days. 
This difference (.6. the civil days) stands in the same 
relation to their dnardétra as the difference between the 
universal lunar days and the universal dnardtra days, 
viz. 1,577,916,450,000, ta the universal dnardtra days. 
The latter number (2.¢. 1,577,916,450,000) is represented 
by 3,506,481. If we multiply the given days by 55,730, 
and divide the product by 3,506,481, the quotient repre- 
sents the partial dnardira days. Adding hereto the civil 
days, we get the number of lunar days, viz. the sum of 
the partial solar and the partial adhimdsa days. These 
lunar days stand in the same relation to the adhimdsa 
‘days which belong to them as the gum of the uni- 
versal solar and adhimdsa days, viz. 160,299,900,000, 
to the universal adhimdsa days, which number (1.6. 
160,299,900,000) is represented by the number 178,111. 

If you, further, multiply the partial lunar days by 
§311, and divide the product by 178,111, the quotient 
is the number of the partial adhimdsa days. Subtract- 
ing them from the lunar days, the remainder is the 
number of solar days. Thereupon you reduce the days 
to months by dividing them by 30, and the months to 
years by dividing them by 12. This is what we want 
to find. 

Eg. the partial civil days which have elapsed up to 
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our gauge-year are 720,635,951,963. This number is 
given, and what we want to find is, how many Indian 
years and months are equal to this sum of days. 

First, we multiply the number by 55,739, and divide 
the product by 3,506,481. The quotient is 11,455,224,575 
dnardtra days. 

We add this number to the civil days. The sum is 
732,091,176,538 lunar days. We multiply them by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111. The quotient 
is the number of adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018. 

We subtract them from the lunar days and get 
the remainder of 710,261,327,520, 7.¢e. partial solar 
days. We divide these by 30 and get the quotient of 
23,675,377,584, 1.6. solar months. Dividing them by 
12, we get Indian years, viz. 1,972,948,132, the same 
number of years of which our gauge-date consists, as we 
have already mentioned in a previous passage. 

Yakfib Ibn Tarik has a note to the same effect: 
‘Multiply the given civil days by the universal lunar 
days and divide the product by the universal civil 
days. Write down the quotient in two different places. 
In the one place multiply the number by the universal 
adhimdsa days and divide the product by the universal 
lunar days. The quotient gives the adhimdsa months, 
Multiply them by 30 and subtract the product from 
the number in the other place. The remainder is the 
number of partial solar days. You further reduce them 
to months and years.” 

The rationale of this calculation is the following :— 
We have already mentioned that the given number of 
days are the difference between the lunar days and 
their dmardira, as the universal civil days are the dif- 
ference between the universal lunar days and their ' 
universal dnardira. These two measures stand in a 
constant relation to each other. Therefore we get the 
partial lunar days which are marked in two different 
places. Now, these are equal to the sum of the solar 
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and adhimdsa days, as the general lunar days are equal 
to the sum of universal solar days and universal adii- 
mdsa days, Therefore the partial and the universal 
adhimdsa days stand in the same relation to each other 
as the two numbers written in two different places, there 
being no difference, whether they both mean months 
or days. 

The following rule of Yaktb for the computation of 
the partial dnardtra days by means of the partial adhi- 
masa months is found in all the manuscripts of hi: 
book :— 

“The past adhimdsa, together with the fractions of the 
current adhimdsa, are multiplied by the universal dina- 
rdtra days, and the product is divided by the universal 
solar months. The quotient is added to the adhimdsa. 
The sum is the number of the past dnardtras.” 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its author 
knew the subject thoroughly, nor that he had much 
confidence either in analogy or experiment. For the 
adhimdsa months which have passed of the caturyuga 
up to our gauge-date are, according to the theory of 
Pulisa, 1,196,5254483%. Multiplying this number by 
the dnardira of the caturyujya, we get the product 
30,01 1,600,068,426,5,!,. Dividing this number by the 
solar months, we get the quotient 578,927. Adding 
this to the adhimdsa, we get the sum 1,775,452. And 
this is not what we wanted to find. On the contrary, 
the number of dnardira days is 18,835,700. Nor is 
the product of the multiplication of this number by 30 
that which we wanted to find. On the contrary, it 
is 53,263,560. Both numbers are far away from the 
truth. 
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ON THE AHARGANA, OR THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS INTO 
MONTHS, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL RULES WHICH ARE 
ADOPTED IN THE CALENDARS FOR CERTAIN DATES 
OR MOMENTS OF TIME. 


Method of Not all the eras which in the calendars are resolved 

cppiied to into days have epochs falling at such moments of time 

fed when just an adhimdsa or dnardira happens to be com- 
plete. Therefore the authors of the calendars require 
for the calculation of adhimdsa and dnardtra certain 
numbers which either must be added or subtracted if 
the calculation is to proceed in good order. We shall 
communicate to the reader whatever of these rules we 
happened to learn by the study of their calendars or 
astronomical handbooks. 

First, we mertion the rule of the Khandakhddyaka, 
because this calendar is the best known of all, and pre- 
ferred by the astronomers to all others. 

Method of Brahmagupta says: “Take the year of the Sakakdla, 
shined” subtract therefrom 587, multiply the remainder by 12, 
aud add to the product the complete months which have 
elapsed of the year in question. Multiply the sum by 
30, and add to the product the days which have elapsed 
of the current month. The sum represents the partial 
solar days. 

“Write down this number in three different places. 
Add καὶ both to the middle and lower numbers, and 


divide the lowest one by 14,945. Subtract the quotient 
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from the middle number, and disregard the remainder 
which you have got by the division. Divide the middle 
number by 976. The quotient is the number of com- 
plete adhimdsa months, and the remainder is that which 
has elapsed of the current adhimdsa month. 

“ Multiply these months by 30, and add the product 
to the upper number. ‘The sum is the number of the 
partial lunar days. Let them stand in the upper place, 
and write the same number in the middle place. Mul- 
tiply it by 11, and add thereto 497. Write this sum 
in the lower place. Then divide the sum by 111,573. 
Subtract the quotient from the middle number, and dis- 
regard the remainder (which you get by the division). 
Further, divide the middle number by 703, and the 
quotient represents the dnardtra days, the remainder 
theavamas. Subtract the dnardtradays from the upper 
number. The remainder is the number of civil days.” 

This is the ahargana of the Khandakhddyaka. Divid- 
ing the number by 7, the remainder indicates the week- 
-day on which the date in question falls. 

We exemplify this rule in the case of our gauge-year. 
The corresponding year of the Sakakdla is 953. We 
subtract therefrom 587, and get the remainder 366. 
We multiply it by the product of 12 x 30, since the 
date is without months and days. ,The product is 
131,760, 1.6. solar days. 

We write down this number in three different places. 
We add 5 to the middle and lower numbers, whereby 
we get 131,765 in both places. We divide the lower 
number by 14,945. The quotient is 8, which we sub- 
tract from the middle number, and here we get the 
remainder 131,757. Then we disregard the remainder 
in which the division has resulted. 

Further, we divide the middle number by 976. The 
quotient 134 represents the number of months. There 
is besides a remainder of 37%. Multiplying the months 
by 30, we get the product 4020, which we add to the 
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solar days. Thereby we get lunar days, viz. 135,780. 
We write down this number below the three numbers, 
multiply it by 11, and add 497 to the product. Thus 
we get the sum 1,494,077. We write this number 
below the four numbers, and divide it by 111,573. The 
quotient is 13, and the remainder, 1.6. 43,628, is dis- 
regarded. We subtract the quotient from the middle 
number. Thus we get the remainder, 1,494,064. We 
divide it by 703. The quotient is 2125, and the re- 
mainder, 1.6. avama, is +$3. We subtract the quotient 
from the lunar days, and get the remainder 133,655. 
These are the civil days which we want to find. Divid- 
ing them by 7, we get 4 as remainder. Therefore the 
Ist of the month Caitra of the gauge-year falls on a 
Wednesday. 

The epoch of the era of Yazdajird precedes the epoch 
of this era (v. era nr. 5, Ὁ. 7) by 11,968 days. There- 
fore the sum of the days of the era of Yazdajird up to 
our gauge-date is 145,623 days. Dividing them bythe 
Persian year and months, we get as the corresponding . 
Persian date the year of Yazdajird 399, the 18th Isfan- 
ddrmadh. Before the adhimdsa month becomes com- 
plete with 30 days, there must still elapse five ghatt, 
ae. two hours, In consequence, the year is a leap year, 
and Caitra is the month which is reckoned twice in it. 

The following is the method of the canon or calendar 
Al-arkand, according to a bad translation: “If you 
want to know the Arkand, i.e. ahargana, take 90, mul- 
tiply it by 6, add to the product 8, and the years of 
the realm of Sindh, ὁ.6. the time till the month Safar, 
A.H. 117, which corresponds to the Caitra of the year 
109. Subtract therefrom 587, and the remainder re- 
presents the years of the Shakh. 

An easier method is the following: “Take the com- 
plete years of the Aera Yaadagirdi, and subtract there- 
from 33. The remainder represents the years of the 
Shakh, Or you may also begin with the original ninety 
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years of the Arkand. Multiply them by 6, and add 14 
to the product. Add to the sum the years of the Aera 
Yaedajirdi, and subtract therefrom 587. The remainder 
represents the years of the Shakh.” 

I believe that the here-mentioned Shakh is identical 
with Saka. However, the result of this calculation does 
not lead us to the Saka era, but to the Gupta era, which 
here is resolved into days. Ifthe author of the Arkand 
began with 90, multiplied them by 6, added thereto 8, 
which would give 548, and did not change this number 
by an increase of years, the matter would come to the 
same result, and would be more easy and simple. 

The first of the month Safar, which the author of the 
lattermethod mentions, coincides with the eighth Daimah 
of the year 103 of Yazdajird. Therefore he makes the 
month Caitra depend upon the new moon of Daimaih. 
However, the Persian months have since that time been 
in advance of real time, because the day-quarters (after 
the 365 complete days) have no longer been inter- 
calated. According to the author, the era of the realm 
of Sindh which he mentions must precede the era of 
Yazdajird by six years. Accordingly, the years of 
this era for our gauge-year would be 405. These 
together with the years of the Arkand, with which the 
author begins, viz. 548, represent the sym of 953 years 
as the year of the Sakakdla. By the subtraction of 
that amount which the author has mentioned, it is 
changed into the corresponding year of the Gupta- 
kdla. 

The other details of this method of resolution or 
ahargana are identical with those of the method of the 
Khandakhaddyaka, as we have described it. Sometimes 
you find in ἃ manuscript such a reading as prescribes 
the division by 1000 instead of by 976, but this is 
simply a mistake of the manuscripts, as such a method 
is without any foundation. 

Next follows the method of Vijayanandin in his 
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Method of canon called Karanatuaka: “Take the years of the 
Karanat- Sakakéla, subtract therefrom 888, multiply the re- 
mainder by 12, and add to the product the complete 
months of the current year which have elapsed. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
one number by 900, add 661 to the product, and divide 
the sum by 29,282. The quotient represents adhimdsa 
months. Add it to the number in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. The 
sum represents the lunar days. Write down this num- 
ber in two different places. Multiply the one number 
by 3300, add to the product 64,106, divide the sum by 
210,902. ‘The quotient represents the dnardtra days, 
and the remainder the avamas. Subtract the dnardira 
days from the lunar days. The remainder is the ahar- 
gana, being reckoned from midnight as the beginning.” 
Application We exemplify this method in the use of our gauge- 
of this . 
method to Year. We subtract from the corresponding year of the 
year, Sakakala (953) 888, and there remains 65. This num- 
ber of years 18 equal to 780 months. We write down 
this number in two different places. In the one place 
we multiply it by goo, add thereto 661, and divide the 
product by 29,282. The quotient gives 2392475 adhi- 
masa months. , 

The multiplicator is 30. By being multiplied by it, 
the months are changed into days. The product, how- 
ever, 18 again multiplied by 30. The divisor is the pro- 
duct of the multiplication of 976 plus the following 
fraction by 30, the effect of which is that both numbers 
belong to the same kind ({.6. that both represent days). 
Further, we add the resulting number of months to 
those months which we have previously found. By 
multiplying the sum by 30, we get the product of 
24,060 (read 24,090), 7.e. lunar days. 

We write them down in two different places. The 
one number we multiply by 3300 and get the product 
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79,398,000 (read 79,497,000). Adding thereto 64,106 
(read 69,601), we get the sum 79,462,104 (read 
79,566,601). By dividing it by 210,902, we get the 
quotient 376 (read 307), .6. Unardira days, and a re- 
mainder of 492953 (read τι οἷς), 1.6. the avamas. We 
subtract the dnardira days from the lunar days, 
written in the second place, and the remainder is 
the civil ahargana, 1.6. the sum of the civil days, viz. 
23,684 (read 23,713). 

The method of the Patica-Siddhdnttka of Varthami- 
hira is the following : “Take the years of the Sakakdla, 
subtract therefrom 427. Change the remainder into 
months by multiplying it by 12. Write down that 
number in two different places. Multiply the one 
number by 7 and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient is the number of adhimdsa months. Add 
them to the number written down in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. Write 
dovn the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 11, add to the product 514, and divide 
the sum by 703. Subtract the quotient from the num- 
ber written in the upper place. The remainder you 
get is the number of the civil days.” 

This, Vardhamihira says, is the meshod of the Sid- 
dhanta of the Greeks. 

We exemplify this method in one of our gange-years. 
From the years of the Sakakila we subtract 427. The 
remainder, 1.6. 526 years, is equal to 6312 months. 
The corresponding number of adhimdsa months is 193 
and a remainder of δ, The sum of these months 
together with the other months is 6505, which are equal 
to 195,150 lunar days. 

The additions which occur in this method are required 
on account of the fractions of time which adhere to the 
epoch of the era in question. The multiplication by 7 is 
for the purpose of reducing the number to seventh parts. 
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The divisor is the number of sevenths of the time of 
one adhimdsa, which he reckons as 32 months, 17 days, 
8 ghatt, and about 34 cashaka. 

Further, we write down the lunar days in two diffe- 
rent places. The lower number we multiply by 11, 
and add to the product 514. The sum is 2,147,164. 
Dividing it by 703, we get the quotient 3054, 2.¢e. the 
dnardira days, and a remainder of #83. We subtract 
the days from the number in the second place, and 
get the remainder 192,096, 1.6. the civil days of the 
date on which we base the chronological computations 
of this book. 

The theory of Varahamihira comes very near that of 
Brahmagupta; for here the fraction at the end of the 
number of the adhimdsa days of the gauge-date is 18, 
whilst in the calculations which we have made, starting 
from the beginning of the kalpa, we found it to be 198, 
which is nearly equal to ἘΦ (cf. p. 29). 

In a Muhammadan canon or calendar called the canon 
Al-harkan we find the same method of calculation, but 
applied to and starting from another éra, the epoch of 
which must fall 40,081 (days) after that of the era of 
Yazdajird. According to this book, the beginning of the 
Indian year falls on Sunday the 21st of Daimah of the 
year 110 of Yazdajird. The method may be tested in 
the following manner :— 

“Take seventy-two years, change them into months 
by multiplying them by 12, which gives the product 
864. Add thereto the months which have elapsed 
between the rst of Sha'ban of the year 197, and the 
1st of the month in which you happen to be. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower namber by 7 and divide the product by 228. 
Add the quotient to the upper number and multiply 
the sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
days which have elapsed of the month in which you 
are, Write down this number in two different places. 
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Add 38 to the lower number and multiply the sum by 
11. Divide the product by 703, and subtract the quo- 
tient from the upper number. The remainder in the 
upper place is the number of the civil days, and the 
remainder in the lower place is the number of the 
avamas. Add 1 to the number of days and divide the 
sum by 7. The remainder shows the day of the week 
on which the date in question falls,” 

This method would be correct if the months of the 
seventy-two years with which the calculation begins 
were lunar. However, they are solar months, in which 
nearly twenty-seven months must be intercalated, 
so that these seventy-two years are more than 864 
months. 

We shall again exemplify this method in the case of 
our gauge-date, 1.6. the beginning of Rabi I., a.H. 422. 


Between the above-mentioned 1st of Shabdn and the a 


latter date there have elapsed 2695 months. Adding 
these to the number of months adopted by the author 
of the method (864), you get the sum of 3559 months, 
Write down this number in two places. Multiply 
the one by 7, and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient represents the adhimdsa months, viz. 109. 
Add them to the number in the other place, and you 
get the sum 3668. Multiply it by 30,.and you get the 
product 110,040. Write down this number in two 
different places. Add to the lower numbery 38, and 
you get 110,078. Multiply it by 11 and divide the 
product by 703. The quotient is 1722 and a remain- 
der of 292, 1.6. theavamas. Subtract the quotient from 
the upper number, and the remainder, 108,318, repre- 
sents the civil days. 

This method is to be amended in the following way : 
You must know that between the epoch of the era here 
used and the first of Sha’bin, here adopted as a date, 
there have elapsed 25,958 days, 4.¢. 876 Arabic months, 
or seventy-three years and two months. If we further 
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add to this number the months which have elapsed 
between that ist Shaban and the rst Rabt 1. of the 
gauge-year, we get the sum of 3571, and, together with 
the adhimdsa months, 3680 months, 1.6. 110,400 days. 
The corresponding number of dnardtra days is 1727, 
and a remainder of 319 avamas. Subtracting these 
days, we get the remainder 108,673. If we now sub- 
tract I and divide the remainder by 7, the computation 
is correct, for the remainder is 4, 1.6. the day of the 
gauge-date is a Wednesday, as has above (Ὁ. 48) been 
stated. 

The method of Durlabha, a native of Multan, is the 
following :—He takes 848 years and adds thereto the 
Laukika-k4la, Thesumisthe Sakakfla. He subtracts 
therefrom 854, and changes the remainder of years into 
months. He writes them down together with the past 
months of the current year in three different places. 
The lower number he multiplies by 77, and divides 
the product by 69,120. The quotient he subtracts 
from the middle number, doubles the remainder, and 
adds thereto 29. The sum he divides by 65, 80 as to 
get adhimdsa months. He adds them to the upper 
number and multiplies the sum by 30. He writes 
down the product together with the past days of the 
current month in two different places. He multiplies 
the lower number by 11 and adds to the product 686. 
The sum he writes underneath. He divides it by 
403,963, and adds the quotient to the middle number. 
He divides the sum by 703. The quotient represents 
the dnardira days. He subtracts them from the upper 
number. The remainder is the civil ahargana, 1.6. the 
sum of the civil days of the date in question. 

We have already in a former place mentioned the 
outlines of this method. After the author, Durlabha, 
had adopted it for a particular date, he made some 
additions, whilst the bulk of it is unchanged. How- 
ever, the Karanasira forbids introducing any innovations 
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which in the method οὗ ahargana deviate to some other 
process. Unfortunately that which we possess of the 
book is badly translated. What we are able to quote 
from it is the following :---- 

He subtracts 821 from the years of the Sakakdla. 
The remainder is the basis, This would be the year 
132 for our gauge-year. He writes down this number 
in three different places. He multiplies the first num- 
ber by 132 degrees. ‘The product gives the number 
17,424 for our gauge-date. He multiplies the second 
number by 46 minutes, and gets the product 6072. 
He multiplies the third number by 34, and gets the 
product 4488. He divides it by 50, and the quotient 
represents minutes, seconds, d&c., viz. 89’ 46”. Then 
he adds to the sum of degrees in the upper place 
112, changing the seconds to minutes, the minutes to 
degrees, the degrees to circles. Thus he gets 48 circles 
358° 41’ 46”. This is the mean place of the moon when 
the sun enters Aries. 

Further, he divides the degrees of the mean place of 
the moon by 12. The quotient represents days. The 
remainder of the division he multiplies by 60, and adds 
thereto the minutes of the mean place of the moon. He 
divides the sum by 12, and the quotient represents 
ghatts and minor portions of time. Thus we get 27° 
23° 29”, 1.6. adhimdsa days. No doubt this number 
represents the past portion of the adhimdsa month, 
which is at present in the course of formation. 

The author, in regard to the manner in which the 
measure of the adhimdsa month is found, makes the 
following remark :— 

He divides the lunar number which we have men- 
tioned, viz. 132° 46 34”, by 12. Thereby he gets as 
the portio anni 11° 3’ 52’ 50’”, and as the portio mensis 
0° 55’ 19” 24” 10”. By means of the latter portio he 
computes the duration of the time in which 30 days 
sum up as 2 years, 8 months, 16 days, 4 ghaft, 45 
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cashaka, Then he multiplies the basis by 29 and gets 
the product 3828. He adds thereto 20, and divides 
the sum by 36. The quotient represents the dnardira 
days, viz. 106§. 

However, as I have not been able to find the proper 
explanation of this method, I simply give it as I find 
it, but I must remark that the amount of ¢nardtra 
days which corresponds to a single adhimdsa month is 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


ON THE COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN PLACES OF THE 
PLANETS. 


Ir we know the number of cycles of the planets in a 
kalpa or caturyuga, and further know how many cycles 
have elapsed at a certain moment of time, we also 
know that the sum-total of the days of the kalpa or 
caturyuga stands in the same relation to the sum-total 
of the cycles as the past days of the kalpa or caturyuga 
to the corresponding amount of planetary cycles. The 
most generally used method is this :— 

The past days of the kalpa or caturyuga are multi- 
plied by the cycles of the planet, or of its apsis, or of its 
node which it describes in a kalpa or caturyuga. The 
product is divided by the sum-total of the days of the 
kalpa or caturyuga accordingly as you reckon by the 
one or the other. The quotient represents complete 
cycles. These, however, because not wanted, are dis- 
regarded. 

The remainder which you get by the division is mul- 
tiplied by 12, and the product is divided by the sum- 
total of the days of either kalpa or caturyuga by which 
we have already once divided. The quotient repre- 
sents signs of the ecliptic. The remainder of this divi- 
sion is multiplied by 30, and the product divided by 
the same divisor. The quotient represents degrees. 
The remainder of this division is multiplied by 60, 
and is divided by the same divisor. The quotient 
represents minutes. 
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This kind of computation may be continued if we 
want to have seconds and minor values, The quotient 
represents the place of that planet according to its 
mean motion, or the place of that apsis or that node 
which we wanted to find. 

The same is also mentioned by Pulisa, but his 
method differs, as follows:— After having found 
the complete cycles which have elapsed at a cer- 
tain moment of time, he divides the remainder by 
131,493,150. The quotient represents the mean signs 
of the ecliptic. 

‘The remainder is divided by 4,383,105. The quo- 
tient represents degrees. The fourfold of the remainder 
is divided by 292,207. The quotient represents minutes. 
The remainder is multiplied by 60 and the product 
divided by the last-mentioned divisor. The quotient 
represents seconds. 

‘This calculation may be continued, so as to give 
third parts, fourth parts, and minor values. The quo- 
tient thus found is the mean place of the planet which 
we want to find.” 

The fact is that Pulisa was obliged to multiply the 
remainder of the cycles by 12, and to divide the pro- 
duct by the days of a caturyuga, because his whole 
computation 18. based on the caturyuga. But instead 
of doing this, he divided by the quotient which you 
get if you divide the number of days of a caturyuga by 
12. This quotient is the first number he mentions, viz. 
131,493,150. 

Further, he was obliged to multiply the remainder 
of the signs of the ecliptic by 30, and to divide the 
product by the first divisor; but instead of doing this, 
he divided by the quotient which you get if you divide 
the first number by 30. This quotient is the second 
number, viz. 4,383,105. 

According to the same analogy, he wanted to divide 
the remainder of the degrees by the quotient which 
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you getif you divide the second number by 60, How- 
ever, making this division, he got as quotient 73,051 
and a remainder of 2. Therefore he multiplied the 
whole by 4, in order that the fractions should be raised 
to wholes. For the same reason he also multiplies 
the following remainder by 4; but when he did not 
get wholes, as has been indicated, he returned to mul- 
tiplying by 60. 

If we apply this method to 4 kalpa according to the 
theory of Brahmagupta, the first number, by which the 
remainder of the cycles is divided, is 131,493,037,500. 
The second number, by which the remainder of the 
signs of the ecliptic is divided, is 4,383,101,250. ‘The 
third number, by which the remainder of the degrees 
is divided, is 73,051,687. In the remainder which we 
get by this division there is the fraction of 3. There- 
fore we take the double of the number, viz. 146,103,375, 
and we divide by it the double of the remainder of 
minutes. 

Brahmagupta, however, does not reckon by the halpa 
and caturyuga, on account of the enormous sums of 
their days, but prefers to them the kaliyuga, in order 
to facilitate the calculation. Applying the preceding 
method of ahargana to the precise date of the kaliyuya, 
we multiply its sum of days by the star-cycles of a 
kalpa. To the product we add the basis, 1.¢. the remain- 
ing cycles which the planet had at the beginning of 
the kaliyuga. We divide the sum by the civil days 
of the kaliyuga, viz. 157.791,645. The quotient repre- 
sents the complete cycles of the planet, which are dis- 
regarded. 

The remainder we' compute in the above-described 
manner, and thereby we find the mean place of the 
planet. 

The here-mentioned bases are the following for the 
single planets :— 
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For Mars, 4,308,768,000. 

For Mercury, 4,288,896,000. 

For Jupiter, 4,313,520,000. 

For Venus, 4,304,448,000. 

For Saturn, 4,305,312,000. 

For the Sun’s apsis, 933,120,000. 

For the Moon’s apsis, 1,505,952,000. 

For the ascending node, 1,838,592,000 (v. the notes). 

At the same moment, ¢.¢. at the beginning of the kali- 
yuga, sun and moon stood according to their mean 
motion in o° of Aries, and there was neither a plus nor 
a minus consisting of an adhimdsa month or of tna- 
rdtra days. . 

Methodsof Ln the above-mentioned canones or calendars we find 


haa the following method :—*“ The ahargana, t.e. the sum of 


Κατα the days of the date, is, for each planet respectively, 
Karanasiré multiplied by a certain number, and the product is 
divided by another number. The quotient represents 
complete cycles and fractions of cycles, according to 
mean motion. Sometimes the computation becomes 
perfect simply by this multiplication and division. 
Sometimes, in order to get a perfect result, you are 
compelled once more to divide by a certain number 
the days of the date, either such as they are, or multi- 
plied by some‘ number. The quotient must then be 
combined with the result obtained in the first place. 
Sometimes, too, certain numbers are adopted, as e.g. 
the basis, which must either be added or subtracted for 
this purpose, in order that the mean motion at the 
beginning of the era should be computed as beginning 
with Οὐ of Aries, This is the method of the books 
Khandakhddyaka and Karanatilaka. However, the 
author of the Karanasdra computes the mean places of 
the planets for the vernal equinox, and reckons the 
ahargana from this moment. But these methods are 
very subtle, and are so numerous, that none of them has 
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obtained any particular authority. Therefore we refrain 
from reproducing them, as this would detain us too long 
and be of no use. 

The other methods of the computation of the mean 
places of the planets and similar calculations have 
nothing to do with the subject of the present book. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


ON THE ORDER OF THE PLANETS, THEIR DISTANCES 
AND SIZES. 


WHEN speaking of the /okas, we have already given a 
quotation from the Vishnu-Purdna and from the com- 
mentary of Patajiijali, according to which the place of 
the sun is in the order of the planets below that of the 
moon. This is the traditional view of the Hindus. 
Compare in particular the following passage of the 
Matsya-Purdna :-— 

“The distance of heaven from the earth is equal to 
the radius of the earth. The sun is the lowest of all 
planets. Above him there is the moon, and above 
the moon are the lunar stations and their stars. 
Above them is Mercury, then follow Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Great Bear, and above it the pole. 
The pole is connected with the heaven. The stars can- 
not be counted by man. Those who impugn this view 
maintain that the moon at conjunction becomes hidden 
by the sun, as the light of the lamp becomes invisible 
in the light of the sun, and she becomes more visible 
the more she moves away from the sun.” 

We shall now give some quotations from the books 
of this school relating to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and we shall combine herewith the views of the 
astronomers, although of the latter we have only a very 
slender knowledge. 

The Vdyu-Purdna says: “The sun has globular 
shape, fiery nature, and 1000 rays, by which he attracts 
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the water; 400 of these are for the rain, 300 for the Quotations 
snow, and 300 for the air.’ Purdnae 

In another passage it says: ‘“‘Some of them (7.¢. the 
rays) are for this purpose, that the devas should live in 
bliss; others for the purpose that men should live in 
comfort, whilst others are destined for the fathers.” 

In another passage the author of the Vadyu-Purdna 
divides the rays of the sun over the six seasons of the 
year, saying: “‘ The sun illuminates the earth in that 
third of the year which commences with 0° of Pisces 
by 300 rays; he causes rain in the following third by 
400 rays, and he causes cold and snow in the remain- 
ing third by 300 rays.” 

Another passage of the same book runs as follows: 
“The rays of the sun and the wind raise the water 
from the sea to the sun. Now, if the water dropped 
down from the sun, it would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from the moon cold, and thus refresh the world.” 

Another passage: ‘The heat of the sun and his 
light are one-fourth of the heat and the light of the fire. 
In the north, the sun falls into the water during the 
night; therefore he becomes red.” 

Another passage: “In the beginning there were the 
earth, water, wind, and heaven. Then Brahman per- 
ceived sparks under the earth. He brought them forth 
and divided them into three parts. One third of them 
is the common fire, which requires wood and is extin- 
guished by water. Another third is the sun, and the 
last third is the lightning. In the animals, too, there is 
fire, which cannot be extinguished by water. The sun 
attracts the water, the lightning shines through the 
rain, but the fire in the animals is distributed over the 
moist substances by which they nourish themselves.” 

The Hindus seem to believe that the heavenly bodies 
nourish themselves by the vapours, which also Aris- 
totle mentions as the theory of certain people. Thus 
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the author of the Vishnu-Dharma explains that “ the 
sun nourishes the moon and the stars. If the sun did 
not exist, there would not be a star, nor angel, nor man.” 

The Hindus believe regarding the bodies of all the 
stars that they have a globular shape, a watery essence, 
and that they do not shine, whilst the sun aloft is of fiery 
essence, self-shining, and yer accidens illuminates other 
stars when they stand opposite tohim. They reckon, ac- 


_ cording to eyesight, among the stars also such luminous 


bodies as in reality are not stars, but the lights into 
which those men have been metamorphosed who have 
received eternal reward from God, and reside in the 
height of heaven on thrones of crystal. The Vishnu- 
Dharma says: ‘The stars are watery, and the rays of 
the sun illuminate them in the night. Those who by 
their pious deeds have obtained a place in the height 
sit there on their thrones, and, when shining, they are 
reckoned among the stars.” 

All the stars are called ¢dra, which word is derived 
from tarana, 1.6. the passage. The idea is that those 
saints have passed through the wicked world and have 
reached bliss, and that the stars pass through heaven in 
a circular motion. The word nakshatra is limited to— 
the stars of the lunar stations. As, however, all of 
these are called jized stars, the word nakshatra also 
applies to all the fixed stars; for it means not increas- 
ing and not decreasing. I for my part am inclined to 
think that this increasing and decreasing refers to their 
number and to the distances of the one from the other, 
but the author of the last-mentioned book (Vishnu- 
Dharma) combines it with their light. For he adds, 
‘‘as the moon increases and decreases,” 

Further, there is a passage in the same book where 
Markandeya says: ‘The stars which do not perish be- 
fore the end of the kalpa are equal to a nikharva, 1.6. 
100,000,000,000, The number of those which fall down 
before the end of a kalpa is unknown. Only he can 
know it who dwells in the height during a kalpa.” 
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Vajra spoke: “O Markandeya, thou hast lived during 
six kalpas, ‘Thisis thy seventh kalpa. Therefore why 
dost thou not know them ?” 

He answered: “ If they always remained in the same 
condition, not changing as long as they exist, I should 
not be ignorant of them. However, they perpetually 
raise some pious man and bring another down to the 
earth. Therefore I do not keep them in my memory.” 

Regarding the diameters of sun and moon and their 
shadows the Matsya-Purdna says: “The diameter of 
the body of the sun is 9000 yojanas; the diameter of 
the moon is the double of it, and the apsis is as much 
as the two together.” 

The same occurs in the Vdyu-Purdna, except that it 
says with regard to the apsis that it is equal to the sun 
when it is with the sun, and that it is equal to the 
moon when it is with the moon. 

Another author says: ‘‘ The apsis is 50,000 yojunas.” 

Regarding the diameters of the planets the Matsya- 
Purdna says: ‘‘The circumference of Venus is one- 
sixteenth of the circumference of the moon, that of 
Jupiter three-fourths of the circumference of Venus, 
that of Saturn or Mars three-fourths of that of Jupiter, 
that of Mercury three-fourths of that of Mars.” 

The same statement is also found in the Vdyu-Purdna. 

The same two books fix the circumference of the 
great fixed stars as equal to that of Mercury. The next 
smaller class have a circumference of 500 yojanas, the 
following classes 400, 300, and 200. But there are no 
fixed stars with a smaller circumferencethan 1 50 yojanas, 

Thus the Vdyu-Purdna. But the Matsya-Purdna 
says: ‘‘ The next following classes have a circumference 
of 400, 300, 200, and 100 yojanas. But there is no fixed 
star with less circumference than a half yojana.” 

The latter statement, however, looks suspicious to 
me, and is perhaps a fault in the manuscript. 


The author of Vishnu-Dharma says, relating the 
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words of Markandeya: “ Abhijit, the Falling Eagle; 
Ardrd, the Sirius Yemenicus; Rohini, or AldabarAn ; 
Punarvasu, t.e. the Two Heads of the Twins; Pushya, 
Revati, Agastya or Canopus, the Great Bear, the master 
of Vdyu, the master of Ahirbudhnya, and the master 
of Vasishtha, each of these stars has a circumfer- 
ence of five yojanas. All the other stars have each 
only a circumference of four yojanas. I do not know 
those stars, the distance of which is not measurable. 
They have a circumference between four yojanas and 
two kuroh, 1.6. two miles. Those which have less cir- 
cumference than two kuroh are not seen by men, but 
only by the devas.” 

The Hindus have the following theory regarding the 
magnitude of the stars, which is not traced back to any 
known authority : ‘“‘ The diameters of the sun and moon 
are each 67 yojanas ; that of the apsis is 100; that of 
Venus 10, of Jupiter 9, of Saturn 8, of Mars 7, of Mer- 
cury 7.” 

Views of This is all we have been able to learn of the confused 
the Hindu , notions of the Hindus regarding these subjects. We 
subjects δ shall now pass on to the views of the Hindu astro 
nomers with whom we agree regarding the order of the 
planets and other topics, viz. that the sun is the middle 
of the planets,Saturn and the moon their two ends, 
and that the fixed stars are above the planets. Some 
of these things have already been mentioned in the 
preceding chapters. 
ἜΠΗ Varahamihira says in the book Samhitd : “The moon 
from the ὧβ always below the sun, who throws his rays upon her, 
Varthami- and 1108 up the one half of her body, whilst.the other 
ἵν. 1. half remains dark and shadowy like a pot which you 
place in the sunshine. The one half which faces the 
sun is lit up, whilst the other half which does not face 
it remains dark. The moon is watery in her essence, 
therefore the rays which fall on her are reflected, as 
they are reflected from the water and the mirror towards 
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the wall. If the moon is in conjunction with the sun, 
the white part of her turns towards the sun, the black 
part towards us. Then the white part sinks downward 
towards us slowly, as the sun marches away from the 
moon.” 

Every educated man among the Hindu theologians, 
and much more so among their astronomers, believes 
indeed that the moon is below the sun, and even below 
all the planets. 

The only Hindu traditions we have regarding the 
distances of the stars are those mentioned by Yakdb 
Ibn Tarik in his book, The Composition of the Spheres, 
and he had drawn his information from the well-known 
Hindu scholar who, A.H. 161, accompanied an embassy 
to Bagdad. First, he gives a metrological statement: 
“A finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put 
one by the side of the other. An arm (yard) is equal to 
twenty-four fingers, A farsakh is equal to 16,000 yards.” 

Here, however, we must observe that the Hindus do 
not know the /arsakh, that it is, as we have already 
explained, equal to one half a yojana. 

Further, Yaktb says: ‘The diameter of the earth is 
2100 farsakh, its circumference 6596,°, farsakh.” 

On this basis he has computed the distances of the 
planets as we exhibit them in the following table. 

However, this statement regarding the size of the 
earth is by no means generally agreed to by all the 
Hindus. So, 6.9. Pulisa reckons its diameter as 1600 
yojanas, and its circumference as 502634 yojanas, whilst 
Brahmagupta reckons the former as 1581 yojanas, and 
the latter as 5000 yojanas. 

If we double these numbers, they ought to be equal to 
the numbers of Yakfb; but thisis not the case. Now 
the yard and the mile are respectively identical accord- 
ing to the measurement both of us and of the Hindns. 
According to our computation the radius of the earth is 
3184 miles. Reckoning, according to the custom of our 
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country, 1 farsakh = 3 miles, we get 6728 farsakh ; and 
reckoning 1 farsakh = 16,000 yards, as is mentioned by 


Page 24.  Yakdb, we get 5046 farsakh. Reckoning 1 yojana= 
32,000 yards, we get 2523 yojanas. 
Distancesof The following table is borrowed from the book of 
forte Yate Ibn Tarik :— 
centre of the 
earth, and 
their dia- ae 
toed og 3 The conventional 
Yadbibn 2 Their distances from the distances, differing Their constant 
arik. = | centre of the earth, and their | according to time | Oring sgh a 
diameters. and place, reckoned oth : Ἢ τ προ 
Ε in farsakh, 1 farsakh ce 
= 16,000 yards, 
Radius of the earth 1,050 I 
a (| The smallest distance . 37,500 35% 
9 {| The middle distance 48,500 46.4 
i (| The greatest distance . 59,000 564 
Diameter of the moon 5,000 4h} 
F (| The smallest distance . 64,000 603 
Ξ The middle distance 164,000 156% 
® (| The greatest distance . 264,000 251} 
a Diameter of Mercury 5,000 442 
αἱ (| The smallest distance . 269,000 25654; 
Ξ The middle distance. 709,500 6757 
 \| The greatest distance 1,150,000 1,095 
Diameter of Venus 20,000 I 
: The smallest distance . 1,170,000 1,114} 
Ξ 1 The middle distance 1,690,000 1,6093} 
R The greatest distance 2,210,000 2, 10442 
Page 235. Diameter of the Sun . 20,000 τον 
αἱ (| The smallest distance 2,230,000 2,12344 
e+ | The middle distance 5,315,000 5,06132 
a \| The greatest distance »4.00,000 8,000 
Diameter of Mars 20,000 του 
be The smallest distance . 8,420,000 8,ὁ10 οἷς 
21 The middle distance 11,410,000 10,866$ 
s'|| The greatest distance . 14,400,000 13,7144 
me Diameter of Jupiter . 20,000 19g, 
s (| The smallest distance . 14,420,000 13,7334 
Β {| The middle distance 16,220,000 15,447$¢ 
ῷ (| The greatest distance 18,020,000 17,161} 
Diameter of Saturn . 20,000 I9y\ 
we( | The radius of the outside 20,000,000 19,04743 
g )| The radius of the inside 19,962,000 1,866 (sic) 
3 Its circumference from 
Ξ the outside ‘ 125,664,000 
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This theory differs from that on which Ptolemy has 
based his computation of the distances of the planets 
in the Kitdb-almanshirdt, and in which he has been 
followed both by the ancient and the modern astrono- 
mers. It is their principle that the greatest distance 
of a planet is equal to its smallest distance from the 
next higher planet, and that between the two globes 
there is not a space void of action. 

According to this theory, there is between the two 
globes a space not occupied by either of them, in which 
there is something like an axis around which the rota- 
tion takes place. It seems that they attributed to the 
ether a certain gravity, in consequence of which they 
felt the necessity of adopting something which keeps or 
holds the inner globe (the planet) in the midst of the 
outer globe (the sether). 

It is well known among all astronomers that there 
is no possibility of distinguishing between the higher 
and the lower one of two planets except by means of 
the occultation or the increase of the parallax. However, 
the occultation occurs only very seldom, and only the 
parallax of a single planet, viz. the moon, can be ob- 
served. Now the Hindus believe that the motions are 
equal, but the distances different. The reason why the 
higher planet moves more slowly thar the lower is the 
greater extension of its sphere (or orbit) ; and the reason 
why the lower planet moves more rapidly is that its 
sphere or orbit is lessextended. Thus, e.g. one minute 
in the sphere of Saturn is equal to 262 minutes in the 
sphere of the moon. Therefore the times in which 
Saturn and the moon traverse the same space are dif- 
ferent, whilst their motions are equal. 

I have never found a Hindu treatise on this subject, 
but only numbers relating thereto scattered in various 
books—numbers which are corrupt. Somebody objected 
to Pulisa that he reckoned the circumference of the 
sphere of each planet as 21,600, and its radius as 3438, 
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whilst Varahamihira reckoned the sun's distance from 
the earth as 2,598,900, and the distance of the fixed stars 
@8 321,362,683. Thereupon Pulisa replied that the for- 
mer numbers were minutes, the latter yojanas ; whilst 
in another passage he says that the distance of the fixed 
stars from the earth is sixty times larger than the distance 
of the sun. Accordingly he ought to have reckoned 
the distance of the fixed stars as 155,934,000. 

The Hindu method of the computation of the dis- 
tances of the planets which we have above mentioned 
is based on a principle which is unknown to me in the 
present stage of my knowledge, and as long as I have 
no facility in translating the books of the Hindus. The 
principle is this, that the extension of a minute in the 
orbit of the moon is equal to fifteen yojanas. The nature 
of this principle is not cleared up by the commentaries 
of Balabhadra, whatsoever trouble he takes. For he 
says: ‘‘People have tried to fix by observation the 
time of the moon’s passing through the horizon, 1.e. the 
time between the shining of the first part of her body 
and the rising of the whole, or the time between the 
beginning of her setting and the completion of the 
act of setting. People have found this process to 
last thirty-two minutes of the circumference of the 
sphere.” However, if it is difficult to fix by obser- 
vation the degrees, it is much more so to fix the 
minutes. 

Further, the Hindus have tried to determine by 
observation the yojanas of the diameter of the moon, 
and have found them to be 480. If you divide them 
by the minutes of her body, the quotient is 15 yojanas, 
as corresponding to one minute. If you multiply it by 
the minutes of the circumference, you get the product 
324,000. This is the measure of the sphere of the 
moon which she traverses in each rotation. If you 
multiply this number by the cycles of the moon in a 
kalpa or catwryuga, the product is the distance which 
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the moon traverses in either of them. According to 
Brahmagupta, this is in a kalpa 18,712,069,200,000,000 
yojanas. Brahmagupta calls this number the yojanas of 
the ecliptic. 

Evidently if you divide this number by the cycles 
of each planet in a kalpa, the quotient represents the 
yojanas of one rotation. However, the motion of the 
planets is, according to the Hindus, as we have 
already mentioned, in every distance one and the 
same. ‘Therefore the quotient represents the measure 
of the path of the sphere of the planet in question. 

As further, according to Brahmagupta, the relation of 
the diameter to the circumference is nearly equal to The radil of 


that of 12,959 : 40,980, you multiply the measure of or or thot din 
the path of the sphere of the planet by 12,959; and thecentr” 
divide the product by 81,960. The quotient is the compeeeds’ 
radius, or the distance of the planet from the centre of eat head 
the earth. tae 
We have made this computation for all the planets 
according to the theory of Brahmagupta, and present 
the results to the reader in the following table :-— 
reas 1 ee ee EO 237. 
| Their radii, which 
The circumference of the are identical with 
The planets. sphere of each planet, | their distances from 
reckoned in yojanas. the earth's centre, 
reckoned in yojanas. 
Moon , . . 324,000 51,229 
Mercury. + -| 1,043,210; 31848 164,947 
Venus © + | 2,664,620 98 {8 3 δ} 421,315 
Sun oe os 4,331,4974 684,869 
Mars ἢ ἢ .} 8,146,916,83429 284, 1,288,139 
Jupiter.» + | 51,274, 821 428 8,123,064 
Saturn . - | ι27,668,γ8η3 5 20, 186, 186 


The Fixed Stars, 
their distance 
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sixty times the 259,889,850 41,092,140 
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As Pulisa reckons by caturyugas, not by kalpas, he 


according to multiplies the distance of the path of the sphere of 
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the moon by the lunar cycles of a caturyuga, and gets 
the product 18,712,080,864,000 yojanas, which he calls 
the yojanas of heaven. It is the distance which the 
moon traverses in each caturyuga. 

Pulisa reckons the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference as 1250 : 3927. Now, if you multiply 
the circumference of each planetary sphere by 625 and 
divide the product by 3927, the quotient is the distance 
of the planet from the earth’s centre. We have made 
the same computation as the last one according to the 
view of Pulisa, and present the results in the follow- 
ing table. In computing the radii we have disre- 
garded the fractions smaller than 4, and have reduced 
larger fractions to wholes. We have, however, not 
taken the same liberty in the calculation of the circum- 
ferences, but have calculated with the utmost accuracy, 
because they are required in the computations of the 
revolutions. For if you divide the yojanas of heaven in 
a kalpa or caturyuga by the civil days of the one or the 
other, you get the quotient 11,858 plus a remainder, 
which is 24 498 according to Brahmagupta, and 298584 
according to Pulisa. ‘This 15 the distance which the moon 
every day traverses, and as the motion of all planets is 
the same, it is the distance which every planet in a day 
traverses. It stands in the same relation to the yojanas 
of the circumference of its sphere as its motion, which 
we want to find, to the circumference, the latter being 
divided into 360 equal parts. Ifyou therefore multiply 
the path common to all the planets by 360 and divide 


‘the product by the yojanas of the circumference of the 


planet in question, the quotient represents its mean 
daily motion. 
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@ Ἧς rere ιν of οἷς ἀρότου μλλὰ vs the 
ἡ" ne rom ta 
The planets. plancté reckoned lik oaths contreis 
yojanas. reckoned in yojvanas. 
Moon . é ‘ : 324,000 51,566 
Mercury ‘ 1,043, 211 τὶς 166,033 
Venus. ᾿ ° ‘ 2,664,632 Pe Ades 424,089 
Sun ᾿ ; : 4,331,500} 690,295 (810) 
Mars. . .  . 8,146,937 δ ἢ 1,296,624 (1) 
Jupiter 2. . 51,375,764 star 8,176,689 (1) 
Saturn. . | 127,671,73985824 | 20,319,542 (1) 
The Fixed Stars, the 
sun’s distance from ° 
the earth’s centre 259,890,012 41,417,700 (sic) 
being 4th of theirs | 


i 


As, now, the minutes of the diameter of the moon The dis-_ 
stand in the same relation to the minutes of her cir- the planets. 
cumference, 7.6. 21,600, as the number of yojanas of the "8° 73% 
diameter, 1.6. 480, to the yojanas of the circumference 
of the whole sphere, exactly the same method of 
calculation has been applied to the minutes of the 
diameter of the sun, which we have found to be equal 
to 6522 yojanas according to Brahmagupta, and equal 
to 6480 according to Pulisa. Since Pulisa reckons the 
minutes of the body of the moon as 32, 1.6. a power of 
2, he divides this number in order to get the minutes 
of the bodies of the planets by 2, till,he at last gets 
1. Thus he attributes to the body of Venus 3 of 32 
minutes, 1.6. 16; to that of Jupiter 2 of 32 minutes, ἴ,6. 

8; to that of Mercury 4 of 32 minutes, 1.6. 4; to that 
of Saturn τἷς of 32 minutes, ζ.6. 2; to that of Mars 1, of 
32 minutes, 1.6. I. 

This precise order seems to have taken his fancy, or 
he would not have overlooked the fact that the diameter 
of Venus is, according to observation, not equal to the 
radius of the moon, nor Mars equal to ,';th of Venus. Method for 

The following is the method of the computation of tation of the 
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of its orbit, which is found in the computations of the 
corrections of sun and moon. AB is the diameter of 
the body of the sun, CD is the diameter of the earth, 
CDH is the cone of the shadow, HL is its elevation. 
Further, draw CR parallel to DB. Then is AR the 
difference between AB and CD, and the normal line 
CT is the middle distance of the sun, 1.6. the radius of 
its orbit derived from the yojanas of heaven (v. p. 72). 
From this the true distance of the sun always differs, 
sometimes being larger, sometimes smaller. We draw 
CK, which is of course determined by the parts of the 
sine. It stands in the same relation to CT, this being 
the sinus totus (=radius), as the yojanas of CK to the 
yojanas of CT. Hereby the measure of the diameter is 
reduced to yojanas. 

The yojanas of AB stand in ee same relation to the 
yojanas of TC as the minutes of AB to the minutes 
of TC, the latter being the sinus totus, Thereby AB 
becomes known and determined by the minutes of the 
sphere, because the sinus totus is determined by the 
measure of the circumference. For this reason Pulisa 
says: “ Multiply the yojanas of the radius of the sphere 
of the sun or the moon by the true distance, and 
divide the product by the sinus totus. By the quotient 
you get for the sun, divide 22,278,240, and by the 
quotient you get for the moon, divide 1,650,240. The 
quotient then represents the minutes of the diameter of 
the body of either sun or moon.” 

The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the 
multiplication of the yojanas of the diameters of sun 
and moon by 3438, which is the number of the minutes 
of the sinus totus. 

Likewise Brahmagupta says: ‘“ Multiply the yojanas 
of sun or moon by 3416, 1.6. the minutes of the sinus 
totus, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
radius of the sphére of sun or moon.” But the latter 
rule of division ig not correct, because, according to it, 
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the measure of the body would not vary (v. p. 74). 
Therefore the commentator Balabhadra holds the same 
opinion as Pulisa, viz. that the divisor in this division 
should be the true distance reduced (to the measure 
of yojanas). 

Brahmagupta gives the following rule for the com- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow, which in our 
canones is called the measure of the sphere of the dragon's 
head and tail: “ Subtract the yojanas of the diameter 
of the earth, 1.6. 1581, from the yojanas of the diameter 
of. the sun, 1.6. 6522. There remains 4941, which is 
kept in memory to be used as divisor. It is represented 
in the figure by AR. Further multiply the diameter 
of the earth, which is the double sinus totus, by the 
yojanas of the true distance of the sun, which is found 
by the correction of the sun. Divide the product by 
the divisor kept in memory. ‘The quotient is the true 
distance of the shadow’s end. 

“Kvidently the two triangles ARC and CDH are 
similar to each other. However, the normal line CT 
does not vary in size, whilst in consequence of the 
true distance the appearance of AB varies, though its 
size is constantly the same. Now let ¢his distance be 
CK. Draw the lines AJ and RV parallel to each other, 
and JKV parallel to AB. Then the latter is equal to 
the divisor kept in memory. 

“ Draw the line JCM. Then M is the head of the cone 
of the shadow for that time. The relation of JV, the 
divisor kept in memory, to KC, the true distance, is 
the same as that of CD, the diameter of the earth, to 
ML, which he (Brahmagupta) calls a true distance (of 
the shadow’s end), and it is determined by the minutes 
of the sine (the earth’s radius being the sinus totus). 
For KC 

Now, however, I suspect that in the following some- 
thing has fallen out in the manuscript, for the author 


continues: “Then multiply it (ἰ.6. the quotient of CK, gupta, 
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by the divisor kept in memory) by the diameter of the 
earth. The product is the distance between the earth’s 
centre and the end of the shadow. Subtract there- 
from the true distance of the moon and multiply the 
remainder by the diameter of the earth. Divide the 
product by the true distance of the shadow’s end. 
The quotient is the diameter of the shadow in the 
sphere of the moon. Further, we suppose the true 
distance of the moon to be LS, and ΕΝ is a part of the 
lunar sphere, the radius of which is LS. Since we 
have found LM as determined by the minutes of the 
sine, it stands in the same relation to CD, this being 
the double sinus totws, as MS, measured in minutes of 
the sine, to XZ, measured in minutes of the sine.” 
Here I suppose Brahmagupta wished to reduce LM, 
the true distance of the shadow’s end, to yojanas, 
which is done by multiplying it by the yojanas of the 
diameter of the earth, and by dividing the product by 
the double sinus totus. The mentioning of this division 
has fallen out in the manuscript; fos without it the 
multiplication of the corrected distance of the shadow’s 
end by the diameter of the earth is perfectly superfluous, 
and in no way required by the computation. — 
Further: “ If the number of yojanas of LM is known, 
LS, which is the true distance, must also be reduced to 
yojanas, for the purpose that MS should be determined 
by the same measure. The measure of the diameter of 
te shadow which 18 thus found represents yojanas. 
Further, Brahmagupta says: ‘Then multiply the 
shadow which has been found by the sinus totus, and 
divide the product by the true distance of the moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of the shadow 
which we wanted to find.” 
Criticiems However, if the shadow which he has found were 
gurtcs determined by yojanas, he ought to have multiplied it 
method. by the double sinus totus, and to have divided the pro- 
duct by the yojanas of the diameter of the earth, in 
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order to find the minutes of the shadow. Butas he has 
not done so, this shows that, in his computation, he 
limited himself to determining the true diameter in 
minutes, without reducing it to yojanas. 

The author uses the true (sphufa) diameter without 
its having been reduced to yojanus. Thus he finds that 
the shadow in the circle, the radius of which is LS, is 
the true diameter, and this is required for the compu- 
tation of the circle, the radius of which is the sinus 
totus. The relation of ZX, which he has already found, 
to SL, the true distance, is the same as the relation of 
ZX in the measure which is sought to SL, this being 
the sinus totus. On the basis of this equation the 
reduction (to yojanas) must be made. 

In another passage Brahmagupta says: “The dia- 
meter of the earth is 1581, the diameter of the moon 
480, the diameter of the sun 6522, the diameter of the 
shadow 1581. Subtract the yojanas of the eaith from 
the yojanas of the sun, there remains 4941. Multiply 
this remainder by the yojanas of the true distance of 
the moon, and divide the product by the yoyanas of the 
true distance of the sun. Subtract the quotient you 
get from 1581, and the remainder is the measure of the 
shadow in the sphere of the moon. Multiply it by 
3416, and divide the product by the yajanas of the middle 
radius of the sphere of the moon. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the diameter of the shadow. 

‘‘ Evidently if the yojanas of the diameter of the earth 
are subtracted from the yojanas of the diameter of the 
sun, the remainder is AR, .6.ὄ JV. Draw the line VCF 
and let fallthe normal line KC on Ὁ. Then the relation 
of the surplus JV to KC, the true distance of the sun, is 
the same as the relation of ZF to OC, the true distance 
of the moon. It is indifferent whether these two mean 
diameters are reduced (to yojanas) or not, for ZF is, in this 
case, found as determined by the measure of yojanas. 

“Draw XN as equal to OF. Then ON is necessarily 
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equal to the diameter of CD, and its sought-for part is 
ZX. The number which is thus found must be sub- 
tracted from the diameter of the earth, and the remainder 
will be ZX.” 

For such mistakes as occur in this computation, the 
author, Brahmagupta, is not to be held responsible, but 
we rather suspect that the fault lies with the manu- 
script. We, however, cannot go beyond the text we 
have at our disposal, as we do not know how it may be 
in a correct copy. 


The measure of the shadow adopted by Brabma- 
gupta, from which he orders the reader to subtract, 
cannot be a mean one, for a mean measure stands in the 
midst, between too little and too much. Further, we 
cannot imagine that this measure should be the greatest 
of the measures of the shadow, including the plus (Ὁ); for 
ZF, which is the minus, is the base of a triangle, of 
which the one side, FC, cuts SL in the direction of the 
sun, not in the direction of the end of the shadow. 
Therefore ZF has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
shadow (conjectural rendering). 
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Lastly, there is the possibility that the minus belongs 
to the diameter of the moon. In that case the relation 
of ZX, which has been determined in yojanas, to SL, 
the yojanas of the true distance of the moon, is the 
same as the relation of ZX reckoned in minutes to SL, 
this being the sinus totus (conjectural rendering). 

By this method is found what Brahmagupta wants to 
find, quite correctly, without the division by the mean 
radius of the sphere of the moon, which is derived from 
the yojanas of the sphere of heaven (v. p. 72). (For the 
last three passages vide Notes.) 

The methods of the computation of the diameters of 
sun and moon, as given by the Hindu canones, such as 
the Khandakhddyaka and Kuranasdra, are the same as 
are found in the canon of Alkhwarizmi. Also the com- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow in the Khanda- 
khddyaka is similar to that one given by Alkhwarizmi, 
whilst the Karanasara has the following method :— 
“Multiply the dkukti of the moon by 4 and the bhukti 
of the sun by 13. Divide the difference between the 
two products by 30, and the quotient is the diameter of 
the shadow.” 

The Karanatilaka gives the following method for the 
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add the quotient to the number in the second place. , 


The sum is the number of minutes of the diameter of 
the sun.” 

' In the computation of the diameter of the moon, he 
first takes the bhuktt of the moon, adds thereto ,),th of 
it, and divides the number by 25. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the moon’s diameter. 

In the computation of the diameter of the shadow, 
he multiplies the bukit of the sun by 3, and from the 
product he subtracts 2th of it. The remainder he sub- 
tracts from the bhukii of the moon, and the double of 
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the remainder he divides by 15. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the dragon’s head and 
tail. 

If we would indulge in further quotations from the 
canones of the Hindus, we should entirely get away from 
the subject of the present book. Therefore we restrict 
ourselves to quote from them only subjects more or less 
connected with the special subject of this book, which 
either are noteworthy for their strangeness, or which 
are unknown among our people (the Muslims) and in 
our (the Muslim) countries, 


CHAPTER LVI. 
ON THE STATIONS OF THE MOON. 


THE Hindus use the lunar stations exactly in the same 
way as the zodiacal signs. As the ecliptic is, by the 
zodiacal signs, divided into twelve equal parts, so, by 


the lunar stations, it is divided into twenty-seven equal. 


parts. Each station occupies I 34 degrees, or 800 minutes 
of the ecliptic. ‘The planets enter into them and leave 
them again, and wander to and fro through their nor- 
thern and southern latitudes. The astrologers attribute 
to each station a special nature, the quality of foreboding 
events, and other particular characteristic traits, in the 
same way as they attribute them to the zodiacal signs. 

The number 27 rests on the fact that the moon passes 
through the whole ecliptic in 27} days, in which num- 
ber the fraction of 4 may be disregarded. In a similar 
way, the Arabs determine their lunar stations as begin- 
ning with the moon’s first becoming visible in the west 
till her ceasing to be visible in the east. Herein they 
use the following method :— 

Add to the circumference the amount of the revolu- 
tion of the sun in a lunar month. Subtract from the 
sum the march of the moon for the two days called 
almihdk (t.e. the 28th and 29th days of a lunation). 
Divide the remainder by the march of the moon for one 
day. ‘The quotient is 27 and a little more than ἃ, which 
fraction must be counted as a whole day. 

However, the Arabs are illiterate people, who can 
neither write nor reckon, They only rely upon numbers 
and eyesight. They have no other medium of research 
than eyesight, and are not able to determine the lunar 
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want to describe the single stations, they agree with 
the Arabs regarding certain stars, whilst regarding 
others they differ from them. On the whole, the Arabs 
keep near to the moon’s path, and use, in describing the 
stations, only those fixed stars with which the moon 
either stands in conjunction at certain times, or through 
the immediate neighbourhood of which she passes. 

The Hindus do not strictly follow the same line, but 
also take into account the various positions of one star 
with reference to the other, eg. one star’s standing in 
opposition or in the zenith of another. Besides, they 
reckon also the Falling Eagle among the stations, so as 
to get 28. 

It is this which has led our astronomers and the 
authors of ’anwd books astray; for they say that the 
Hindus have twenty-eight lunar stations, but that they 
leave out one which is always covered by the rays of the 
sun. Perhaps they may have heard that the Hindus call 
that station in which the moon is, the burning one; 
that station which it has just left, the le/t one after the 
embrace ; and that station in which she will enter next, 
the smoking one. Some of our Muslim authors have main- 
tained that the Hindus leave out the station Al-zubdnd, 
and account for it by declaring that the moon’s path is 
burning in the end of Libra and the beginning of Scorpio. 

All this is derived from one and the same source, viz. 
their opinion that the Hindus havetwenty-eight stations, 
and that under certain circumstances they drop one, 
Whilst just the very opposite is the case; they have 
twenty-seven stations, and under certain circumstances 
add one. 

Brahmagupta says that in the book of the Veda there 
is a tradition, derived from the inhabitants of Mount 
Meru, to this effect, that they see two suns, two moons, 
and fifty-four lunar stations, and that they have double 
the amount of days of ours. Then he tries to refute this 
theory by the argament that we do not see the fish (sic) 
of the pole revolve twice in a day, but only once. I for 
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my part have no means of arraying this erroneous sen- 
tence in a reasonable shape. 

The proper method for the computation of the place 
of a star or of a certain degree of a lunar station is this :— 

Take its distance from οὐ Aries in minutes, and divide 
them by 800. The quotient represents whole stations 
preceding that stationin which the starin question stands, 

Then remains to be found the particular place within 
the station in question. Now, either star or degree 18 
simply determined according to the 800 parts of the 
station, and reduced by a common denominator, or the 
degrees are reduced to minutes, or they are multiplied 
by 60 and the product is divided by 800, in which case 
the quotient represents that part of the station which 
the moon has in that moment already traversed, if the 
station is reckoned as «εἶσ. 

These methods of computation suit as well the moon 
as the planets and other stars. The following, however, 
applies exclusively to the moon :—The product of the 
multiplication of the remainder (i.e. the portion of the 
incomplete lunar station) by 60 is divided by the bhukti 
of the moon. The quotient shows how much of the 
lunar nakshatra day has elapsed. 

The Hindus are very little informed regarding the 
fixed stars, I never came across any one of them who 
knew the single stars of the lunar stations from eye- 
sight, and was able to point them out to me with his 
fingers. I have taken the greatest pains to investigate 
this subject, and to settle most of it by all sorts of com- 
parisons, and have recorded the results of my research 
in a treatise on the determination of the lunar stations. 
Of their theories on this subject I shall mention as 
much as I think suitable in the present context. But 
before that I shall give the positions of the stations in 
longitude and latitude aud their numbers, according to 
the canon Khandakhddyaka, facilitating the study of 
the subject by comprehending all details in the follow- 
ing table :— 
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The notions of the Hindus regarding the stars are 
not free from confusion, They are only little skilled in 


_ practical observation and calculation, and have no under- 
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standing of the motions of the fixed stars. So Varaha- 
mihira says in his book Samhitd: “In six stations, 
beginning with Revati and ending with Mrigasiras, ob- 
servation precedes calculation, so that the moon enters 
each one of them earlier according to eyesight than 
according to calculation. 

“ In twelve stations, beginning with Ardr& and ending 
with Anuriidhé, the precession is equal to half a station, 
so that the moon is in the midst of a station according 
to observation, whilst she is in its first part according 
to calculation. 

“In the nine stations, beginning with Jyeshthé and 
ending with Uttarabhidrapada, observation falls back 
behind calculation, so that the moon enters each of 
them according to observation, when, according to 
calculation, she leaves it in order to enter the fol- 
lowing.” 

My remark relating to the confused notions of the 
Hindus regarding the stars is confirmed, though this is 
perhaps not apparent to the Hindus themselves, eg. by 
the note of Varfhamihira regarding Alsharatdn = Aévini, 
one of the first-~nentioned six stations; for he says that 
in it observation precedes calculation. Now the two stars 
of Aévint stand, in our time, in two-thirds of Aries (1.¢. 
between 10°~20° Aries), and the time of Vardhamihira 
precedes our time by about 526 years. Therefore by 
whatever theory you may compute the motion of the 
fixed stars (or precession of the equinoxes), the Aévint 
did, in his time, certainly not stand in less than one- 
third of Aries (1.e, they had not come in the precession 
of the equinoxes farther than to 1°-10° Aries), 

Supposing that, in his time, Aévint really stood in 
this part of Aries or near it, as is mentioned in the 
Khandakhddyaka, which gives the computation of sun* 
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‘and moon in a perfectly correct form, we must. state 
that at that time there was not yet known what is now 
known, viz. the retrograde motion of ‘the star by the 
distance of eight degrees. How, therefore, could, in 
his time; observation precede calculation, since the 
moon, when standing in conjunction with the two stars, 
had already traversed nearly two-thirds of the first sta- 
tion? According to the same analogy, also, the other 
statements of Vardihamihira may be examined. 

The stations occupy a smaller or larger space ac- Bach star 
cording to their figures, 1.6, their constellations, not pies tho 
they themselves, for all stations occupy the same space onthe 
on the ecliptic. This fact does not seem to be known τος 
to the Hindus, although we have already related similar 
notions of theirs regarding the Great Bear. For Brah- 
magupta says in the Uttara-khandakhddydka, 1.6. the 
emendation of the Khanda-hhaddyaka :— 

“The measure of some stations exceeds the measure Quotation 
of the mean daily motion of the moon by one half. magupta. 
Accordingly their measure is 19° 45’ 52” 18’. There 
are six stations, viz. Rohini, Punarvasu, Uttaraphal- 
gant, Visikha, Uttarashadha, Uttarabhadrapadi. These 
together occupy the space of 118° 35’ 13” 48°”. Fur- 
ther six stations are short ones, each of them occupying 
less than the mean daily motion of the moon by one 
half. Accordingly their measure is 6° 35’ 17” 26°”, 

These are Bharant, Ardri, Aélesh’, Svati, J yeshtha, 
Satabhishaj. They together occupy the space of 39° 31’ 
44” 36°". Of the remaining fifteen stations, each occu- 
pies as much as the mean daily motion. Accordingly 
it occupies the space of 13° 10’ 34” 52’. They to- 
gether occupy the space of 197° 38’ 43”. These three 
groups of stations together occupy the space of 355° 
45’ 41” 24”, the remainder of the complete circle 4° 
14’ 18” 36°”, and this is the space of Abhijit, ie. the 
Falling Eagle, which is left out. I have tried to make 
ν the investigation of this subject acceptable to the 
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student in my above-mentioned special treatise on the 
lunar stations (v. p. 83). 
Quotation The scantiness of the knowledge of the Hindus re- 
hamihis, garding the motion of the fixed stars is sufficiently 
ας illustrated by the following passage from the ϑαγνλιία 
of Varfhamihira :—“ It has been mentioned in the books 
of the ancients that the summer solstice took place in 
the midst of Aélesh4, and the winter solstice in Dha- 
nishth’. And this is correct for that time. Nowadays 
the summer solstice takes place in the beginning of 
Cancer, and the winter solstice in the beginning of Cap- 
Page as6. Yicornus, If any one doubts this, and maintains that it 
is as the ancients have said and not as we say, let him 
go out to some level country when he thinks that the 
summer solstice is near. Let him there draw a circle, 
and place in its centre some body which stands perpen- 
dicular on the plain. Let him mark the end of its 
shadow by some sign, and continue the line till it 
reaches the circumference of the circle either in east or 
west. Let him repeat the same at the same moment 
of the following day, and make the same observation. 
When he then finds that the end of the shadow deviates 
from the first sign towards the sonth, he must know 
that the sun has moved towards the north and has not 
yet reached its solstice. But if he finds that the end 
of the shadow deviates towards the north, he knows 
that the sun has already commenced to move south- 
ward and has already passed its solstice. If a man 
continues this kind of observations, and thereby finds 
the day of the solstice, he will find that our words are 
true.” 
Theauthor  Lhis passage shows that Varéhamihira had no know- 
ontinter ledge of the motion of the fixed stars towards the east. 
the equi- He considers them, in agreement with the name, as 
fixed, immovable stars, and represents the solstice as 
moving towards the west. In consequence of this fancy, 
he has, in the matter of the lunar stations, confounded , 
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two things, between which we sha]l now properly dis- 
tinguish, in order to remove doubt and to give the 
matter in a critically emended form. 

«In the order of the zodiacal signs we begin with that 
twelfth part of the ecliptic which lies north of the point 
of intersection of the equator and the ecliptic according 
to the second motion, t.e. the precession of the equinoxes. 
In that case, the summer solstice always occurs at the 
beginning of the fourth sign, the winter solstice at the 
beginning of the tenth sign. 

In the order of the lunar stations we begin with that 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which belongs to 
the first of the first zodiacal sign. In that case the 
summer solstice falls always on three-fourths of the 
seventh station (7.e. on 600 of the station), and the 
winter solstice on one-fourth of the twenty-first station 
(1.6. on 200’ of the station). This order of things will 
remain the same as long as the world lasts. 

If, now, the lunar stations are marked by certain 
constellations, and are called by names peculiar to these 
constellations, the stations wander round together with 
the constellations. ‘The stars of the zodiacal signs and 
of the stations have, in bygone times, occupied earlier 
(1.6. more western) parts of the ecliptic. From them 
they have wandered into those which they occupy at 
present, and in future they will wander into other still 
more eastern parts of the ecliptic, so that in the course 
of time they will wander through the whole ecliptic. 

According to the Hindus, the stars of the station 
ASlesh& stand in 18° of Cancer. Therefore, according 
to the rate of the precession of the equinoxes adopted 
by the ancient astronomers, they stood 1800 years before 
our time in the 0° of the fourth sign, whilst the con- 
stellation of Cancer stood in the third sign, in which 
there was also the solstice. The solstice has kept its 
place, but the constellations have migrated, just the very 
opposite of what Var&hamihira has fancied. 
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ON THE HELIACAL RISINGS OF THE STARS, AND ON THE 
CEREMONIES AND RITES WHICH THE HINDUS PRAC- 
TISE AT SUCH A MOMENT. 


THE Hindu method for the computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the young moon is, as we think, 
the same as is explained in the canones called Sindhind. 
They call the degrees of a star’s distance from the 
sun which are thought necessary for its heliacal rising 
kdldmsaka, They are, according to the author of the 
Ghurrat-alzydt, the following :—13° for Suhail, Alya- 
maniya, Alwaki', Al‘ayyfik, Alsimakan, Kalb-al akrab ; 
20° for Albutain, Alhak‘a, Alnathra, Aélesha, Sata- 
bhishaj, Revati; 14° for the others. 

Evidently the stars have, in this respect, been divided 
into three groups, the first of which seems to comprise 
the stars reckoned by the Greeks as stars of the first 
and second magnitude, the second the stars of the third 
and fourth magnitude, and the third the stars of the 
fifth and sixth magnitude. 

Brahmagupta ought to have given this classification 
in his emendation of the Khandakhddyaka, but he has 
not done so. He expresses himself in general phrases, 
and simply mentions 14° distance from the sun as 
necessary for the heliacal risings of all lunar stations. 

Vijayanandin says: “Some stars are not covered by 
the rays nor impaired in their shining by the sun, viz. 
Alayyfk, Alsimak, Alrémih, the two Eagles, Dhanish- 
tha, and Uttarabhfdrapadé, becanse they have so much 
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northern latitude, and because also the country (of 
the observer) tas so much latitude. For in the more 
northern regions they are seen both at the beginning 
and end of one and the same night, and never dis- 
appear.” 

They have particular methods for the computation 
of the heliacal rising of Agastya, 1.6. Suhail or Canopus. 
They observe it first when the sun enters the station 
Hasta, and they lose it out of sight when he enters the 
station Rehini. Pulisa says: ‘‘Take double the apsis of 
the sun. If it is equalled by the corrected place of the 
sun, this is the time of the heliacal setting of Agastya.” 

The apsis of the sun is, according to Pulisa, 28 zodiacal 
signs. The double of it falls in 10° of Spica, which is 
the beginning of the station Hasta. Half the apsis 
falls on 10° of ‘Taurus, which is the beginning of the 
station Rohini. 

Brahmagupta maintains the following in the emen- 
dation of the Khandakhddyaka :— 

“The position of Suhail is 27° Orion, its southern 
latitude 71 parts. The degrees of its distance from the 
sun necessary for its heliacal rising are 12. 

“ The position of Mrigavyadha, 1.6. Sirius Yemenicus, 
is 26° Orion, its southern latitude 40 parts. The de- 
grees of its distance from the sun necessary for its 
heliacal rising are 13. If you want to find the time 
of their risings, imagine the sun to be in the place of 
the star. That amount of the day which has already 
elapsed is the number of degrees of its distance from 
the sun necessary for its heliacal rising. Fix the 
ascendens on this particular place. When, then, the 
sun reaches the degree of this ascendens, the star first 
becomes visible. 

‘‘ In order to find the time of the heliacal setting of 
a star, add to the degree of the star six complete zodiacal 
signs. Subtract from the sum the degrees of its dis- 
tance from the sun necessary for its heliacal rising, and 
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fix the ascendens on the remainder. When, then, the 
sun enters the degree of the ascendens, that is the time 
of its setting.” 

The book Samhitéd mentions certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies which are practised at the heliacal risings 
of various stars. We shall now record them, translat- 
ing also that which is rather chaff than wheat, since we 
have made it obligatory on ourselves to give the quota~ 
tions from the books of the Hindus complete and exactly 
as they are. 

Varahamihira says : “ When in the beginning the sun 
had risen, and in his revolution had come to stand in the 
zenith of the towering mountain Vindhya, the latter 
would not recognise his exalted position, and, actuated 
by haughtiness, moved towards him to hinder his 
march and to prevent his chariot from passing above 
it. The Vindhya rose even to the neighbourhood 
of Paradise and the dwellings of the Vidyddharas, the 
spiritual beings. Now the latter hastened to it because 
it was pleasant and its gardens and meadows were 
lovely, and dwelt there in joy; their wives going to 
and fro, and their children playing with each other. 
When the wind blew against the white garments of 
their daughters, they flew like waving banners. 

In its ravines the wild animals and the lions ap- 
pear as dark black, in consequence of the multitude 
of the animals called bhramara, which cling to them, 
liking the dirt of their bodies when they rub each other 
with the soiled claws. When they attack the rutting 
elephants, the latter become raving. The monkeys and 
bears are seen climbing up to the horns of Vindhya 
and to its lofty peaks; as if by iustinct, they took the 
direction towards heaven. The anchorites are seen at 
its water-places, satisfied with nourishing themselves 
by its fruits. The further glorious things of the Vin- 
dhya are innumerable. 

When, now, Agastya, the son of Varuna (ΐ.6. Suhail, 
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the son of the water), had observed all these proceed- 
ings of the Vindhya, he offered to be his companion in 
his aspirations, and asked him to remain in his place 
until he (Agastya) should return and should have freed 
him (Vindhya) from the darkness which was on him. 

V. 1.—Then Agastya turned towards the ocean, de- 
vouring its water, so that it disappeared. There appeared 
the lower parts of the mountain Vindhya, whilst the 
makara and the water animals were clinging to it. 
They scratched the mountain till they pierced it and dug 
mines in it, in which there remained gems and pearls. 

V. 2.—The ocean became adorned by them, further 
by trees which grew up, though it (the water) was 
feeble, and by serpents rushing to and fro in windings 
on its surface. 

V. 3.—The mountain has, in exchange for the wrong 
done to it by Suhail, received the ornament which it 
has acquired, whence the angels got tiaras and crowns 
made for themselves. 

V. 4.—Likewise the ocean has, in exchange for the 
sinking down of its water into the depth, received the 
sparkling of the fishes when they move about in it, the 
appearance of jewels at its bottom, and the rushing to 
and fro of the serpents and snakes in the remainder of 
its water. When the fishes rise overgt, and the conch- 
shells and pearl-oysters, you would take the ocean for 
ponds, the surface of their watcr being covered with the 
white lotus in the season of farwd and the season of 
autumn, 

V. 5.—You could scarcely distinguish between this 
water and heaven, because the ocean is adorned with 
jewels as the heaven is adorned with stars ; with many- 
headed serpents, resembling threads of rays which come 
from the sun; with crystal in it, resembling the body 
of the moon, and with a white mist, above which rise 
the clouds of heaven. 


V. 6.—How should I not praise him who did this 
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great deed, who pointed out to the angels the beauty of 
the crowns, and made the ocean and the mountain 
_Vindhya a treasure-house for them ! 

V. 7.—That is Suhail, by whom the water becomes 
clean from earthly defilement, with which the purity of 
the heart of the pious man is commingled, clean, I say 
from that which overpowers him in the intercourse 
with the wicked. 

V. 8.—Whenever Agastya rises and the water in- 
creases in the rivers and valleys during his time, you 
see the rivers offering to the moon all that is on the 
surface of their water, the various kinds of white and 
red lotus and the papyrus; all that swims in them, the 
ducks and the geese (pelicans ?), as a sacrifice unto him, 
even as a young girl offers roses and presents when she 
enters them (the rivers). 

V. 9.—We compare the standing of the pairs of red 
geese on the two shores, and the swimming to and fro 
of the white ducks in the midst while they sing, to the 
two lips of a beautiful woman, showing her teeth when 
she laughs for joy. 

V. 10.—Nay, we compare the black lotus, standing 
between white lotus, and the dashing of the bees against 
it from desire of the fragrancy of its smell, with the 
black of her pupil within the white of the ring, moving 
coquettishly and amorously, being surrounded’ by the 
hair of the eyebrows. 

V. 11.~-When you then see the ponds, when the light 
of the moon has risen over them, when the moon illu- 
minates their dim waters, and when the white lotus 
opens which was shut over the bees, you would think 
them the face of a beautiful woman, who looks with a’ 
black eye from a white eyeball. 

V. 12.—When a stream of the torrents of Varshakala 
has flown to them with serpents, poison, and the impu- 
rities, the rising of Suhail above them cleans them from 
defilement and saves them from injury. 
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V. 13.—As one moment’s thinking of Suhail before 
the door of a man blots out his sins deserving of punish- 
ment, how much more effective will be the fluency of 
the tongue praising him, when the task is to do away 
with sin and to acquire heavenly reward! ‘The former 
Rishis have mentioned what sacrifice is necessary when 
Suhail rises. I shall make a present to the kings by 
relating it, and shall make this relation a sacrifice unto 
Him. So I say: 

V. 14.—His rising takes place at the moment when 
some of the light of the sun appears from the east, and 
the darkness of night is gathered in the west. The 
beginning of his appearance is difficult to perceive, and 
not every one who looks at him understands it. There- 
fore ask the astronomer at that moment about the direc- 
tion whence it rises. 

V. 15, 16.—Towards this direction offer the sacrifice 
called argha, and spread on the earth what you hap- 
pen to have, roses and fragrant flowers as they grow 
in the country. Put on them what you think fit, 
gold, garments, jewels of the sea, and offer incense, 
saffron, and sandalwood, musk and camphor, together 
with an ox and a cow, and many dishes and sweet- 
meats. 

V. 17.—Know that he who does this during seven 
consecutive years with pious intention, strong belief, 
and confidence, possesses at the end of them the whole 
earth and the ocean which surrounds it on the four 
sides, if he is a Kshatriya. 

V. 18,—If he is a Brahman, he obtains his wishes, 
learns the Veda, obtains a beautiful wife, and gets 
noble children from her. If he is a Vaisya, he obtains 
much landed property and acquires a glorious lordship. 
If he is a Sfidra, he will obtain wealth. All of them 
obtain health and safety, the cessation of injuries, and 
the realisation of reward.” 

This is Vardhamihira’s statement regarding the 
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offering to Suhail. In the same book he gives also the 
rules regarding Rohini: 

Varthami- § ‘‘ Garga, Vasishtha, Kasyapa, and Pardéara told their 

hitd, chap, pupils that Mount Meru is built of planks of gold. 

on Honiet Out of them there have risen trees with numerous 
sweet-smelling flowers and blossoms. ‘The bees already 
surround them with a humming pleasant to hear, and 
the nymphs of the Devas wander there to and fro with 
exhilarating melodies, with pleasant instruments and 
everlasting joy. This mountain lies in the plain Nan- 
danavana, the park of paradise. So they say. Jupiter 
was there at a time, and then Narada the Rishi asked 
him regarding the prognostics of Rohini, upon which 
Jupiter explained them to him. I shall here relate 
them as far as necessary. 

V. 4.—Let a man in the black days of the month 
AshAdha observe if the moon reaches Rohini. Let him 
seek to the north or east of the town a high spot. To 
this spot the Brahman must go who has the charge of 
the houses of the kings. He is to light there a fire and 
to draw a diagram of the various planets and lunar 
stations round it. He is to recite what is necessary for 
each one of them, and to give each its share of the 
roses, barley, and oil, and to make each planet propi- 
tious by throwing these things into the fire. Round the 
fire on all four sides there must be as much as possible 
of jewels and jugs filled with the sweetest water, and 
whatever else there happens to be at hand at the 
moment, fruits, drugs, branches of trees, and roots of 
plants. Further, he 18 to spread there grass which is 
cut with a sickle for his night-quarters. Then he is to 
take the different kinds of seeds and corns, to wash 
them with water, to put gold in the midst of them, 
and to deposit them in a jug. He is to place it towards 
a certain direction, and to prepare Homa, ie. throw- 
ing barley and oil into the fire, at the same time re- 
citing certain passages from the Veda, which refer to 
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different directions, viz. Varuna-mantra, Vayava-mantra, Page 250. 
and Soma-mantra. 

He raises a danda, ὦ.6. a long and high spear, from: 
the top of which hang down two straps, the one as long 
as the spear, the other thrice as long. He must do all 
this before the moon reaches Rohini, for this purpose, 
that when she reaches it, he should be ready to deter- 
mine the times of the blowing of the wind as well as 
its directions. He learns this by means of the straps 
of the spear. 

V. 10.—If the wind on that day blows from the cen- 
tres of the four directions, it is considered propitious; 
if it blows from the directions between them, it is 
considered unlucky. If the wind remains steady in the 
same direction, powerful and without changing, this 
too is considered propitious. The time of its blowing 
is measured by the eight parts of the day, and each 
eighth part is considered as corresponding to the half 
of a month. 

V. 11.—When the moon leaves the station Rohini, 
you look at the seeds placed in a certain direction. 
That of them which sprouts will grow plentifully in 
that year. 

Υ. 12.—When the moon comes near Rohini, you 
must be on the look-out. Ifthe sky is clear, not affected 
by any disturbance ; if the wind is pure and does not 
cause a destructive commotion ; if the melodies of the 
animals and birds are pleasant, this is considered pro- 
pitious. We shall now consider the clouds. 

V. 13, 14.—If they float like the branches of the 
valley (? batn ?), and out of them the flashes of lightning 
appear to the eye; if they open as opens the white 
lotus ; if the lightning encircles the cloud like the rays 
of the sun; if the cloud has the colour of s¢zbiwm, or of 
bees, or of saffron ; 

V. 15-19.—If the sky is covered with clouds, and 
put of them flashes the lightning like gold, if the rain- 
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bow shows its round form coloured with something like 
the red of evening twilight, and with colours like those 
of the garments of a bride; if the thunder roars like 
the screaming peacock, or the bird which cannot drink 
water except from falling rain, which then screams for 
joy, as the frogs enjoy the full water-places, so as to 
croak vehemently ; if you see the sky raging like the 
raging of elephants and buffaloes in the thicket, in the 
various parts of which the fire is blazing ; if the clouds 
move like the limbs of the elephants, if they shine like 
the shining of pearls, conch-shells, snow, and even as 
the moonbeams, as though the moon had lent the clouds 
her lustre and splendour ; 

V. 20.—All this indicates much rain and blessing by 
a rich growth. 

V. 25.—At the time when the Brahman sits amidst 
the water-jugs, the falling of stars, the flashing of the 
lightning, thunderbolts, red glow in the sky, tornado, 
earthquake, the falling of hail, and the screaming of 
the wild animals, all these things are considered as 
unlucky. 

V. 26.—If the water decreases in a jug on the north 
side, either by itself, or by a hole, or by dripping away, 
there will be no rain in the month Sravana. If it de- 
creases in a jug on the east side, there will be no rain 
in Bhadrapada. If it decreases in a jug on the south 
side, there will be no rain in Agévayuja; and if it de- 
creases in a jug on the west side, there will be no rain 
in Karttika. If there is no decrease of water in the 
jugs, the summer rain will be perfect. 

V. 27.—From the jugs they also derive prognostics 
as to the different castes. The northern jug refers to 
the Brahman, the eastern to the Kshatriya, the southern 
to the Vaigya, and the western to the Sfidra. If the 
names of people and certain circumstances are inscribed 
upon the jugs, all that happens to them if, 6... they 
break or the water in them decreases, is considered ag 
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prognosticating something which concerns those per- 
sons or circumstances.” 

“Tho rules relating tothe stations Svati and Sravana 
are similar to those relating to Rohini. When you are 
in the white days of the month Ashidha, when the 
moon stands in either of the two stations Ashddh4, 
1.6. Pirva-ashidh4 or Uttara-ashidh4, select a spot as 
you have selected it for Rohini, and take a balance 
of gold. That is the best. If it is of silver, it is 
middling. If it is not of silver, make it of wood 
called Ahayar, which seems to be the khadira treo 
(1... Acacia catechu), or of the head of an arrow with 
which already a man has been killed. The smallest 
measure for the length of its beam is a span. The 
longer it is, the better; the shorter it is, the less 
favourable. 

V. 6.—A scale has four strings, each 10 digits long. 
Its two scales are of linen cloth of the size of 6 digits. 
Its two weights are of gold. 

V. 7, 8.—Weigh by it equal quantities of each 
matter, water of the wells, of the ponds, and of the 
rivers, elephants’ teeth, the hair of horses, pieces of gold 
with the names of kings written on them, and pieces of 
other metal over which the names of other people, or the 
names of animals, years, days, directions, or countries 
have been pronounced. 

V. 1.—In weighing, turn towards the east; put the 
weight in the right scale, and the things which are to 
be weighed in the left. Recite over them and speak to 
the balance: 

V. 2— ‘Thou art correct; thou art Deva, and the 
wife of a Deva. Thou art Sarasvati, the daughter of 
Brahman. Thou revealest the right and the truth. 
Thou art more correct than the soul of correctness. 

V. 3.—Thou art like the sun and the planets in their 
wandering from east to west on one and the same road. 

V. 4.—Through thee stands upright the order of the 
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world, and in thee is united the truth and the correct- 
ness of all the angels and Brahmans. 

V. §.—Thou art the daughter of Brahman, and a 
man of thy house is Kagyapa.’ 

V. 1.—This weighing must take place in the even- 
ing. Then put the things aside, and repeat their 
weighing the next morning. That which has increased 
in weight will flourish and thrive in that year; that 
which has decreased will be bad and go back. 

This weighing, however, is not only to be done in 
Ashadha, but also in Rohini and Svati. 

V. 11.—If the year is a leap-year, and the weigh- 
ing happens to take place in the repeated month, the 
weighing is in that year twice done. 

V. 12.—If the prognostics are identical, what they 
forebode will happen. If they were not identical, 
observe the prognostics of Rohini, for it is predomi- 
nant.” 


( τοι ) 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


HOW EBB AND FLOW FOLLOW EACH OTHER IN THE 
OCKAN. 


WITH regard to the cause why the water of the ocean Quotation 


always remains as it is, we quote the following passage 
from the Matsya-Purdna :—“ At the beginning there 
were sixteen mountains, which had wings and could fly 
and rise up into the air. However, the rays of Indra, 
the ruler, burned their wings, so that they fell down, 
deprived of them, somewhere about the ocean, four of 
them in each point of the compass—in the east, Risha- 
bha, Balahaka, Cakra, Mainéka; in the north, Candra, 
Kanka, Drona, Suhma; in the west, Vakra, Vadhra, 
Narada, Parvata; in the south, Jimfita, Dravina, Main- 
fka; Mahasgaila (?). Between the third and the fourth 
of the eastern mountains there is the fire Samvartaka, 
which drinks the water of the ocean. But for this the 
ocean would fill up, since the rivers perpetually flow 
to it. 

“This fire was the fire of one of their kings, called 
Aurva. He had inherited the realm from his father, 
who was killed while he was still an embryo. When 
he was born and grew up, and heard the history of his 
father, he became angry against the angels, and drew 
his sword to kill them, since they had neglected the 
guardianship of the world, notwithstanding mankind’s 
worshipping them and notwithstanding their being in 
close contact with the world. Thereupon the angels 
humiliated themselves before him and tried to con- 
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ciliate him, so that he ceased from his wrath. Then he 
spoke to them : ‘But what am I to do with the fire of 
my wrath?’ and they advised him to throw it into the 
ocean. It is this fire which absorbs the waters of the 
ocean. Others say: ‘The water of the streams does not 
Page 252, increase the ocean, because Indra, the ruler, takes up 
the ocean in the shape of the cloud, and sends it down 
as rains,’ ” 
The man in Again the Matsya-Purdna says: “The black part in 
‘ the moon which is called Sasgalaksha, 1.6. the hare’s 
figure, is the image of the figures of the above-men- 
tioned sixteen mountains reflected by the light of the 
moon on her body.” 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: “The moon is called Saga- 
laksha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting 
the figure of the earth as a mirror reflects. On the 
earth there are mountains and trées of different shapes, 
which are reflected in the moon as ἃ hare’s figure. It 
is also called Mrigaldiicana, 1.6. the figure of a gazelle, 
for certain people compare the black part on the moon’s 
face to the figure of a gazelle.” 

Story of the The, lunar stations they declare to be the daughters 
the moon, Of Prajipati, to whom the moon is married. He was 
especially attached to Rohini, and preferred her to the 
others. Now ber sisters, urged by jealousy, complained 
of him to their father Prajaipati. The latter strove to 
keep peace among them, and admonished him, but with- 
out any success. Then he cursed the moon (Lunus), in 
consequence of which his face became leprous. Now 
the moon repented of his doing, and came penitent to 
Prajapati, who spoke to him: ‘“‘ My word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled ; however, I shall cover thy shame 
for the half of each month.” Thereupon the moon 
spoke to Prajipati: ‘‘ But how shall the trace of the sin 
of the past be wiped off from me?” Prajépati answered : 
“ By erecting the shape of the litga of Mahadeva as an 
object of thy worship.” This he did. The linga he 
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raised was the stone of Somanath, for soma means the 
moon and ndtha means master, so that the whole word 
means master of the moon. The image was destroyed 
by the Prince Mahmfid—may God be merciful to 
him !—a.u. 416, He ordered the upper part to be 
broken and the remainder to be transported to his resi- 
dence, Ghaznin, with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold, jewels, and embroidered garments. Part of it 
has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, 
together with the Cakrasvdmin, an idol of bronze, that 
had been brought from Taneshar. Another part of the 
idol from Somanith lies before the door of the mosque 
of Ghaznin, on which people rub their feet to clean 
them from dirt and wet. 

The /inga is an image of the penis of Mahddeva. 1 


have heard the following story regarding it :—‘‘ A Rishi, 


on seeing Mahadeva with his wife, became suspicious 
of him, and cursed him that he should lose his penis. 
At once his penis dropped, and was as if wiped 
off. But afterwards the Rishi was in a position to 
establish the signs of his innocence and to confirm 
them by the necessary proofs. ‘lhe suspicion which 
had troubled his mind was removed, and he spoke to 
him : ‘ Verily, I shall recompense thee by making the 
image of the limb which thou hast lost the object of 
worship for men, who thereby will find the road to God, 
and come near him.’” 

Varahamihira says about the construction of the 
linga: ‘ After having chosen a faultless stone for it, 
take it as long as the image is intended to be. Divide 


it into three parts. The lowest part of it is quad- } 
rangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. }, 


The middle part is octagonal, its surface being divided 
by four pilasters. The upper third is round, rounded 
off so as to resemble the gland of a penis. 

V. 54.—In erecting the figure, place the quadran- 
gular third within the earth, and for the octagonal third 
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make a cover, which is called pinda, quadrangular from 
without, but so as to fit also on the quadrangular 
third in the earth. The octagonal form of the inner 
side is to fit on to the middle third, which projects out 
of the earth. The round third alone remains without 
cover.” 

Further he says :— 

V. 55.—‘ If you make the round part too small or 
too thin, it will hurt the country and bring about evil 
among the inhabitants of the regions who have con- 
structed it. If it does not go deep enough down into 
the earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, 
this causes people to fall ill. When it is in the course 
of construction, and is struck by a peg, the ruler and 
his family will perish. If on the transport it is hit, 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will 
perish, and destruction and diseases will spread in that 
country.” 

In the south-west of the Sindh country this idol is 
frequently met with in the houses destined for the 
worship of the Hindus, but Somanith was the most 
famous of these places, Every day they brought there 
a jug of Ganges water and a basket of flowers from 
Kashmir, They believed that the linga of Somanath 
would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

The reason why in particular Somanfth has become 
ΒΟ famous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people, 
and a station for those who went to and fro between 
Sufala in the country of the Zanj and China. 

Now as regards ebb and flow in the Indian Ocean, 
of which the former is called bharna (?), the latter 
vuhara (?), we state that, according to the notions of the 
common Hindus, there is a fire called Vadavédnala in 
the ocean, which is always blazing. The flow is caused 


‘by the fire’s drawing breath and its being blown up by 


the wind, and the ebb is caused by the fire’s exhaling 
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the breath and the cessation of its being blown up by 
the wind. 

Mani has come to a belief like this, after he had 
heard from the Hindus that there is a demon in the 
sea whose drawing breath and exhaling breath causes 
the flow and the ebb. 

The educated Hindus determine the daily phases of 
the tides by the rising and setting of the moon, the 
monthly phases by the increase and waning of the 
moon; but the physical cause of both phenomena is not 
understood by them. 

It is flow and ebb to which Somanifth owes its name 
(22. master of the moon); for the stone (or linga) of 
Somanath was originally erected on the coast, a little 
less than three miles west of the mouth of the river 
Sarsuti, east of the golden fortress Bardi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Vasudeva, not far from 
the place where he and his family were killed, and 
where they were burned. Each time when the moon 
rises and sets, the water of the ocean rises in the flood 
so as to cover the place in question. When, then, the 
moon reaches the meridian of noon and midnight, the 
water recedes in the ebb, and the place becomes again 
visible. Thus the moon was perpetually occupied in 
serving the idol and bathing it. ‘Therpfore the place 
was considered as sacred to the moon. The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not 
ancient, but was built only about a hundred years ago. 

The Vishnu-Purdna says: “The greatest height of 
the water of the flow is 1500 digits.” This statement 
seems rather exaggerated; for if the waves and the 
mean height of the ocean rose to between sixty to 
seventy yards, the shores and the bays would be more 
overflown than has ever been witnessed. Still this is 
not entirely improbable, as it is not in itself impossible 
on account of some law of nature. 

The fact that the just-mentioned fortress is said to 
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have appeared out of the ocean is not astonishing for 
that particular part of the ocean; for the DtbajAt 
islands (Maledives and Laccadives) originate in a 
similar manner, rising out of the ocean as sand-downs. 
They increase, and rise, and extend themselves, and 
remain in this condition for a certain time. Then they 
become decrepit as if from old age; the single parts 
become dissolved, no longer keep together, and dis- 
appear in the water as if melting away. The inhabi- 
tants of the islands quit that one which apparently dies 
away, and migrate to a young and fresh one which is 
about to rise above the ocean. They take their cocoa- 
nut palms along with them, colonise the new island, 
and dwell on it. 

That the fortress in question is called golden may 
only be a conventional epithet. Possibly, however, 
this object is to be taken literally, for the islands of 
the Zabaj are called the Gold Country (Suvarnadvipa), 
because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash 
only a little of the earth of that country. 


( 107 ) 


CHAPTER LIX. 
ON THE SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


IT is perfectly known to the Hindu astronomers that 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun is eclipsed by the moon. WHereon they have 
based their computations in the astronomical hand- 
books and other works. 

Varahamihira says in the Samihitd :— 


V. 1.—“Some scholars maintain that the Head be- guotation 
longed to the Daityas, and that his mother was Sim- fom var 


hika. After the angels had fetched the amp ita out of βαδιλιιά, 
the ocean, they asked Vishnu to distribute it among 
them. When he did so, the Head also came, resembling 
the angels in shape, and associated himself with them. 
When Vishnu handed him a portion of the amrita, he 
took and drank it. But then Vishnu, perceived who it 
was, hit him with his round cakra, and cut off his head. 
However, the head remained alive on account of the 
amrita in its mouth, whilst the body died, since it had 
not yet partaken of the amrita, and the force of the 
latter had not yet spread through it. Then the Head, 
humbling itself, spoke: ‘For what sin has this been 
done?’ Thereupon he was recompensed by being 
raised to heaven and by being made one of its in- 
habitants. 

V. 2.—Others say that the Head has a body like sun 
and moon, but that it is black and dark, and cannot 
therefore be seen in heaven. Brahman, the first father, 
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ordered that he should never appear in heaven except 
at the time of an eclipse. 

V. 3.—Others say that he has a head like that of a 
serpent, and a tail like that of a serpent, whilst others 
say that he has no other body besides the black colour 
which is seen.” 

After having finished the relation of these absurdities, 
Varihamihira continues :— - 

V. 4.—“If the Head had a body, it would act by 
immediate contact, whilst we find that he eclipses from 
a distance, when between him and the moon there is 
an interval of six zodiacal signs. Besides, his motion 
does not increase nor decrease, so that we cannot 
imagine an eclipse to be ‘caused by his body reaching 
the spot of the lunar eclipse. 

V. 5.—And if a man commits himself to such a 
view, let him tell us for what purpose the cycles of the 
Head’s rotation have been calculated, and what is the 
use of their being correct in consequence of the fact 
that his rotation is a regular one. If the Head is 
imagined to be a serpent with head and tail, why does 
it not eclipse from a distance less or more than six 
zodiacal signs ? 

V. 6.—His body is there present between head and 
tail; both hang together by means of the body. Still 
it does not eclipse sun nor moon nor the fixed stars of 
the lunar stations, there being an eclipse only if there 
are two heads opposed to each other, 

V. 7.—If the latter were the case, and the moon 
rose, being eclipsed by one of the two, the sun would 
necessarily set, being eclipsed by the other. Likewise, 

Pageoss, if the moon should set eclipsed, the sun would rise 
eclipsed. And nothing of the kind ever occurs. 

V. 8.—As has been mentioned by scholars who enjoy 
the help of God, an eclipse of the moon is her enter- 
ing the shadow of the earth, and an eclipse of the sun 
consists in this that the moon covers and hides the sun 
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from us. Therefore the lunar eclipse will never revolve 
from the west nor the solar eclipse from the east. 

V. 9.—A long shadow stretches away from the earth, 
in like manner as the shadow of a tree. 

V. 10.—When the moon has only little latitude, 
standing in the seventh sign of its distance from the 
sun, and if it does not stand too far north or south, in 
that case the moon enters the shadow of the earth and 
is eclipsed thereby. The first contact takes place on 
the side of the east. 

V. 11.—When the sun is reached by the moon from 
the west, the moon covers the sun, as if a portion of a 
cloud covered him. The amount of the covering differs 
in different regions. 

V. 12.—Because that which covers the moon is large, 
her light wanes when one-half of it is eclipsed; and 
because that which covers the sun is not large, the rays 
are powerful notwithstanding the eclipse. 

V. 13.—The nature of the Head has nothing what- 
ever to do with the lunar and solar eclipses. On this 
subject the scholars in their books agree.” 

After having described the nature of the two eclipses, 
as he understands them, he complains of those who do 
not know this, and says: ‘“‘ However, common people 
are always very loud in proclaiming, the Head to be 
the cause of an eclipse, and they say, ‘If the Head 
did not appear and did not bring about the eclipse, the 
Brahmans would not at that moment undergo an obli- 
gatory washing.’ ”’ 

Varahamihira says :— 

V. 14.—‘ The reason of this is that the head humi- 
liated itself after it had been cut off, and received from 
Brahman a portion of the offering which the Brahmans 
offer to the fire at the moment of an eclipse. 

V. 15.—Therefore he is near the spot of the eclipse, 
searching for his portion. Therefore at that time people 
mention him frequently, and consider him as the cause 
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of the eclipse, although he has nothing whatsoever to 
do with it; for the eclipse depends entirely upon the 
uniformity and the declination of the orbit of the 


moon.” 


The latter words of Vardihamihira, who, in passages 
quoted previously, has already revealed himself to us 
as a man who accurately knows the shape of the world, 
are odd and surprising. However, he seems sometimes 
to side with the Brahmans, to whom he belonged, and 
from whom he could not separate himself. Still he 
does not deserve to be blamed, as, on the whole, his 
foot stands firmly on the basis of the truth, and he 
clearly speaks out the truth. Compare, 6.9. his state- 
ment regarding the Savndhi, which we have mentioned 
above (v. 1. 366). 

Would to God that all distinguished men followed 
his example! But look, for instance, at Brahmagupta, 
who is certainly the most distinguished of their astro- 
nomers. For as he was one of the Brahmans who read 
in their Puranas that the sun is lower than the moon, 
and who therefore require a head biting the sun in 
order that he should be eclipsed, he shirks the truth 
and lends his support to imposture, if he did not—and 
this we think by no means impossible—from intense 
disgust at them, speak as he spoke simply in order to 
mock them, or under the compulsion of some mental 
derangement, like a man whom death is about to rob of 
his consciousness. The words in question are found in 
the first chapter of his Brahmasiddhdnta :— 

‘Some people think that the eclipse is not caused by 


... the Head. This, however, is a foolish idea, for it is he 


in fact who eclipses, and the generality of the inhabi- 
tants of the world say that it is the Head who eclipses. 
The Veda, which is the word of God from the mouth of 
Brahman, says that the Head eclipses, likewise the book 
Smriti, composed by Manu, and the Samhitd, composed 
by Garga the son of Brahman. On the contrary, Vara- 
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hamihira, Srishena, Aryabhata, and Vishnucandra main- 
tain that the eclipse is not caused by the Head, but 
by the moon and the shadow of the earth, in direct 
opposition to all (to the generality of men), and from 
enmity against the just-mentioned dogma. For if the 
Head does not cause the eclipse, all the usages of the 
Brahmans which they practise at the moment of an 
eclipse, viz. their rubbing themselves with warm oil, 
and other works of prescribed worship, would be illu- 
sory and not be rewarded by heavenly bliss. If a man 
declares these things to be illusory, he stands outside 
of the generally acknowledged dogma, and that is not 
allowed. Manu says in the Smriti: ‘When the Head 
keeps the sun or moon in eclipse, all waters on earth 
become pure, and in purity like the water of the Ganges.’ 
The Veda says: ‘The Head is the son of a woman of the 
daughters of the Daityas, called Sainakd’ (Ὁ Simhika ὃ). 
Therefore people practise the well-known works of piety, 
and therefore those authors must cease to oppose the 
generality, for everything which is in the Veda, Smriti, 
and Samhitd is true.” 

If Brahmagupta, in this respect, is one of those of 
whom God says (Koran, Sfira xxvii. 14), “ They have 
denied our signs, although their hearts knew them clearly, 
Jrom wickedness and haughtiness,” we,shall not argue 
with him, but only whisper into his ear: If people 
must under circumstances give up opposing the reli- 
gious codes (as seems to be your case), why then do you 
order people to be pious if you forget to be so your- 
self? Why do you, after having spoken such words, 
then begin to calculate the diameter of the moon in 
order to explain her eclipsing the sun, and the dia- 
meter of the shadow of the earth in order to explain its 
eclipsing the moon? Why do you compute both eclipses 
in agreement with the theory of those heretics, and not 
according to the views of those with whom you think 
it proper to agree? If the Brahmans are ordered to 
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practise some act of worship or something else at the 
occurrence of an eclipse, the eclipse is only the date 
of these things, not their cause. Thus we Muslims are 
bound to say certain prayers, and prohibited from say- 
ing others, at certain times of the revolution of the sun 
and his light. These things are simply chronological 
dates for those acts, nothing more, for the sun has 
nothing whatever to do with our (Muslim) worship. 

Brahmagupta says (ii. 110), ‘‘The generality thinks 
thus.” If he thereby means the totality of the inhabi- 
tants of the inhabitable world, we can only say that he 
would be very little able to investigate their opinions 
either by exact research or by means of historical tra- 
dition. For India itself is, in comparison to the whole 
inhabitable world, only a small matter, and the number 
of those who differ from the Hindus, both in religion 
and law, is larger than the number of those who agree 
with them. 

Or if Brahmagupta means the generality of the Hindus, 
we agree that the uneducated among them are much 
more numerous than the educated; but we also point 
out that in all our religious codes of divine revelation 
the uneducated crowd is blamed as being ignorant, 
always doubting, and ungrateful. 

I, for my part, am inclined to the belief that that 
which made Brahmagupta speak the above-mentioned 
words (which involve a sin against conscience) was 
something of a calamitous fate, like that of Socrates, 
which had befallen him, notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of his knowledge and the sharpness of his intel- 
lect, and notwithstanding his extreme youth at the 
time. For he wrote the Brahmasiddhdnia when he was 
only thirty years of age. If this indeed is his excuse, 
we accept it, and herewith drop the matter. 

As for the above-mentioned people (the Hindu theo- 
logians), from whom you must take care not to differ, 
how ghopld they be able to understand the astronomical 
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theory regarding the moon’s eclipsing the sun, as they, 
in their Purfinas, place the moon above the sun, and 
that which is higher cannot cover that which is lower 
in the sight of those who stand lower than both. 
Therefore they required some being which devours 
moon and sun, as the fish devours the bait, and causes 
them to appear in those shapes in which the eclipsed 
parts of them in reality appear. However, in each 
nation there are ignorant people, and leaders still more 
ignorant than they themselves, who (as the Koran, 
Sura xxix. 12, says) “bear their own burdens and other 
burdens besides them,” and who think they can increase 
the light of their minds ; the fact being that the masters 
are as ignorant as the pupils. 

Very odd is that which Varahamihira relates of certain 
ancient writers, to whom we must pay no attention if 
we do not want to oppose them, viz. that they tried to 
prognosticate the occurrence of an eclipse by pouring a 
small amount of water together with the same amount 
of oil into a large vase with a flat bottom on the eighth 
of the lunar days. Then they examined the spots 
where the oil was united and dispersed. The united 
portion they considered as a prognostication for the be- 
ginning of the eclipse, the dispersed portion as a prog- 
nostication for its end. : 

Further, Varadhamihira says that somebody used to 
think that the conjunction of the planets is the cause 
of the eclipse (V. 16), whilst others tried to prognosticate 
an eclipse from unlucky phenomena, as, ¢.g. the falling 
of stars, comets, halo, darkness, hurricane, landslip, and 
earthquake. ‘ These things,” so he says, “are not always 
contemporary with an eclipse, nor are they its cause ; 
the nature of an unlucky event is the only thing which 
these occurrences have in common with an eclipse. A 
reasonable explanation is totally different from such 
absurdities.” 

The same man, knowing only too well the character 
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of his countrymen, who like to mix up peas with wolf's 
beans, pearls with dung, says, without quoting any 
authority for his words (V. 63): “1 at the time of an 
eclipse a violent wind blows, the next eclipse will be 
six months later. If a star falls down, the next eclipse 
will be twelve months later. If the air is dusty, it will 
be eighteen months later. If there is an earthquake, it 
will be twenty-four months later. Ifthe air is dark, it 
will be thirty months later. If hail falls, it will be 
thirty-six months later.” ~ 

To such things silence is the only proper answer. 

I shall not omit to mention that the different kinds 
of eclipses described in the canon of Alkhwarizmi, 
though correctly represented, do not agree with the 
results of actual observation. More correct is a similar 
view of the Hindus, viz. that the eclipse has the colour 
of smoke if it covers less than half the body of the 
moon ; that it is coal-black if it completely covers one 
half of her; that it has a colour between black and red 
if the eclipse covers more than half of her body; and, 
lastly, that it is yellow-brown if it covers the whole 
body of the moon. 


( m5 ) 


CHAPTER LX, 
ON THE PARVAN. 


THE intervals between which an eclipse may happen 
and the number of their lunations are sufficiently 
demonstrated in the sixth chapter of Almagest. The 
Hindus call a period of time at the beginning and end 
of which there occur lunar eclipses, parvan. The fol- 
lowing information on the subject is taken from the 
Samhitd. Its author, Varaéhamihira, says: “Hach six 
months form a parvan, in which an eclipse may happen. 
These eclipses form a cycle of seven, each of which has 
a particular dominant and prognostics, as exhibited in 
the following table :— 


Number 
of the 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Parvans. 
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The computation of the parvan in which you happen 
to be is the following, according to the Khandakhddyaka: 
‘“‘ Write down the ahargana, as computed according to 
this canon, in two places. Multiply the one by 50, and 
divide the product by 1296, reckoning a fraction, if it is 
not less than one-half, asa whole. Add to the quotient 
1063. Add the sum to the number written in the second 
place, and divide the sum by 180. The quotient, as 
consisting of wholes, means the number of complete 
parvans. Divide it by 7, and the remainder under 7 
which you get means the distance of the particular 
parvan from the first one, 1.6. from that of Brahman. 
However, the remainder under 180 which you get by 
the division is the elapsed part of the yarvan in which 
you are, You subtract it from 180. If the remainder 
is less than 15, a lunar eclipse is possible or necessary ; 
if the remainder is larger, it is impossible. Therefore 
you must always by a similar method compute that 
time which has elapsed before the particular parvan in 
which you happen to be.” 

In another passage of the book we find the following 
rule: “Take the kalpa-ahargana, 1.6. the past portion 
of the days of a kalpa. Subtract therefrom 96,031, 
and write down the remainder in two different places. 
Subtract from the lower number 84, and divide the sum 
by 561. Subtract the quotient from the upper number 
and divide the remainder by 173. The quotient you 
disregard, but the remainder you divide by 7. The quo- 
tient gives parvans, beginning with Brahmddi” (sic). 

These two methods do not agree with each other. 
We are under the impression that in the second pas- 
sage something has either fallen out or been changed 
by the copyists. 

What Varahamihira says of the astrological portents 
of the parvans does not well suit his deep learning. 
He says: “If in a certain parvan there is no eclipse, 
but there is one in the other cycle, there are no rains, 
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and there will be much hunger and killing.” If in 
this passage the translator has not made a blunder, 
we can only say.that this description applies to each 
parvan preceding such a one in which there occurs an 
eclipse. 

Stranger still is the following remark of his (V. 24): 
“Tf an eclipse occurs earlier than has been calculated, 
there is little rain and the sword is drawn. If it 
occurs later than has been calculated, there will be 
pestilence, and death, and destruction in the corn, the 
fruit, and flowers. (V. 25.) This is part of what I have 
found in the books of the ancients and transferred to 
this place. Ifa man properly knows how to calculate, 
it will not happen to him in his calculations that an 
eclipse falls too early or too late. If the sun is eclipsed 
and darkened outside a parvan, you must know that an 
angel called Tvashtri has eclipsed him.” 

Similar to this is what he says in another passage: 
‘Tf the turning to the north takes place before the sun 
enters the sign Capricornus, the south and the west 
will be ruined. If the turning to the south takes place 
before the sun enters Cancer, the east and the north 
will be ruined. If the turning coincides with the sun’s 
entering the first degrees of these two signs, or takes 
place after it, happiness will be common to all four 
sides, and bliss in them will increase.” 

Such sentences, understood as they seem intended 
to be understood, sound like the ravings of a madman, 
but perhaps there is an esoteric meaning concealed 
behind them which we do not know. 

After this we must continue to speak of the dominz 
temporum, for these two are of a cyclical nature, adding 
such materials as are.related to them. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


ON THE DOMINANTS OF THE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF 
TIME IN BOTH RELIGIOUS AND ASTRONOMICAL RELA- 
TIONS, AND ON CONNECTED SUBJECTS. 


Whichofthe DURATION, or time in general, only applies to the 


measures of Creator as being his age, and not determinable by a 


dominants beginning and an end. In fact, it is his eternity. 

not, They frequently call it the soul, i.e. purusha. But as 
regards common time, which is determinable by mo- 
tion, the single parts of it apply to beings beside the 
Creator, and to natural phenomena beside the soul. 
Thus kalpa is always used in relation to Brahman, for 
it is his day and night, and his life is determined by it. 

Page 260. Each manvantara has a special dominant called 
Manu, who is described by special qualities, already 
mentioned in a former chapter. On the other hand, I 
have never heard anything of dominants of the catur- 
yugas or yugas. 

Varfihamihira says in the Great Book of Nativities : 
“4 αα, 1.6. the year, belongs to Saturn; Ayana, half a 
year, to the sun; Ritu, the sixth part of a year, to Mer- 
cury; the month, to Jupiter; Paksha, half a month, to 
Venus; Vdsara, the day, to Mars; Muhirta, to the 
moon.” 

In the same book he defines the sixth parts of the 
year in the following manner: ‘The first, beginning 
with the winter solstice, belongs to Saturn; the second, 
to Venus; the third, to Mars; the fourth, to the Moon; 
the fifth, to Mercury; the sixth, to Jupiter.” 
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We have already, in former chapters, described the 
dominants of the hours, of the muhdrtas, of the halves 
of the lunar days, of the single days in the white and 
black halves of the month, of the parvans of the 
eclipses, and of the single manvantaras. What there 
is more of the same kind we shall give in this place. 

In computing the dominant of the year, the Hindus 
use another method than the Western nations, who 
compute it, according to certain well-known rules, from 
the ascendens or horoscope of a year. The dominant of 
the year as well as the dominant of the month are the 
rulers of certain periodically recurring parts of time, 
and are by a certain calculation derived from the domt- 
nants of the hours and the dominants of the days. 

If you want to find the dominant of the year, com- 
pute the sum of days of the date in question according 
to the rules of the canon Khandakhddyaka, which is 
the most universally used among them. Subtract there- 
from 2201, and divide the remainder by 360. Multiply 
the quotient by 3, and add to the product always 3. 
Divide the sum by 7. The remainder, a number 
under 7, you count off on the week-days, beginning 
with Sunday. The dominant of that day you come 
to is at the same time the dominant of the year. The 
remainders you get by the division arp the days of his 
rule which have already elapsed. These, together with 
the days of his rule which have not yet elapsed, give 
the sum of 360. 

It is the same whether we reckon as we have just 
explained, or add to the here-mentioned sum of days 
310, instead of subtracting from it. 

If you want to find the dominant of the month, sub- 
tract 71 from the sum of days of the date in question, 
and divide the remainder by 30. Double the quotient 
and add 1. The sum divide by 7, and the remainder 
count off on the week-days, beginning with Sunday, 
The dominant of the day you come to is at the same 
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time the dominant of the month. The remainder you 
get by the division is that part of his rule which has 
already elapsed. This, together with that part of his 
rule which has not yet elapsed, gives the sum of 30 days. 

It is the same whether you reckon as we have just 
explained, or add 19 to the days of the date, instead of 
subtracting from them, and then add 2 instead of 1 to 
the double of the sum. 

It is useless here to speak of the dominant of the 
day, for you find it by dividing the sum of the days of 
a date by 7; or to speak of the dominant of the hour, 
for you find it by dividing the revolving sphere by 15. 
Those, however, who use the ὧραι καιρικαί divide by 15 
the distance between the degree of the sun and the de- 
gree of the ascendens, it being measured by equal degrees. 

The book Sridhava of Mahddeva says: “Hach of 
the thirds of the day and night has a dominant. The 
dominant of the first third of day and night is Brahman, 
that of the second Vishnu, and that of the third Rudra.” 
This division is based on the order of the three primeval 
forces (sativa, rajas, tamas). 

The Hindus have still another custom, viz. that of 
mentioning together with the dominant of the year one 

of the Ndgas or serpents, which have certain names as 
they are used in connection with one or other of the 
planets. We have united them in the following table :— 


Table of the serpents. 


The dominant of The names of the serpents which accompany the 
the year. Dominus Anni, given in two different forma, 


Sun. Suka (1 Vasuki), Nanda. 
Moon. Pushkara, Citraigada, 
Mars. Pindaraka, Bharma (?), Takshaka. 
Mercury. Cabrahasta (7), Karkota, 
Jupiter, Eldpatra, Padma. 
Venus, Karkotaka, Mah&padma. 


Saturn, Oakshabhadra (%), Sankha. 
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The Hindus combine the planets with the sun be- the domi. 
cause they depend upon the sun, and the fixed stars βρη δα τὺ 
with the moon because the stars of her stations belong ihn 
tothem. It is known among Hindu as well as Muslim “”"” 
astrologers that the planets exercise the rule over the 
zodiacal signs, Therefore they assume certain angelic ἡ 
beings as the dominants of the planets, who are ex- 
hibited in the following table, taken from the Vishnu- 


dharma :— 


Table of the dominants of the planets. 


The planets and the two nodes. Their dominants. 
Sun. Agni. 
Moon. Vy4na (?). 
Mars. KalmAasha (1). 
Mercury. Vishnu. 
Jupiter. ukra. 
Venus, Gauri. 
Saturn. Prajipati. 
The Head. Ganapati (?). 
The Tail. Visvakarman. 


a a a NSS A a 


The same book attributes also to the lunar stations the domi- 


nants of the 


as to the planets certain dominants, who are contained tunar 


in the following table :— 


stations. 


--- ep re 
The Lunar Stations. Their dominants. erates 
Krittika. Agni. 
Rohint. KeSvara. 
Mrigasirsha, Indu, t.e. the moon. 
rdra. Rudra. 
Punarvasu. Aditi. 
Pushya. Guru, ἐ.6. Jupiter. 
Alesha, SarpAs. 
Magha. Pitaras. 
Parvaphalgunf. Bhaga. 
Uttaraphalgunf. Aryaman. 
asta. Savitri, ἱ.6. Savita. 
Citra. Tvashtri. 
Svatt. Vayu. 
Visakha, Indragnt, 
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The Lunar Stations. 


Anuradha, 
Jyeshtha. 
Mala. 
Parvashadha. 
Uttarashadha. 
Abhijit. 

ravana. 
Dhanishta. 
Satabhishaj. 
Parvabhadrapada. 


Uttarabhadrapada. 


Revati. 
Asvint. 
Bharani. 


Their dominants. 


Mitra. 
Sakra. 
Nirriti. 

pas. 
Visvé[devas]. 
Brahman. 
Vishnu. 
Vasavas, 
Varuna. 
{Aja eka; 4d]. 
Ahir budhnya. 
Pfshan. 
Aégvin (7). 
Yama. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


ON THE SIXTY YEARS-SAMVATSARA, ALSO CALLED 
“ SHASHTYABDA.” 


Page 263. 


THE word samvatsara, which means the years, is a tech- rxplana- 
nical term for cycles of years constructed on the basis termes. 
of the revolutions of Jupiter and the sun, the heliacal siabdil 
rising of the former being reckoned as the beginning. 
It revolves in sixty years, and is therefore called shash- 
tyabda, t.e. sixty years. 

We have already mentioned that the names of the 4 year is 
lunar stations are, by the names of the months, divided rey by that 


. . . mouth in 
into groups, each month having a namesake in the cor- which the 


responding group of stations. We have represented rising of 
these things in a table, in order to facilitate the subject cedure’ 
(v. i. 218). Knowing the station in which the heliacal 

rising of Jupiter occurs, and looking up this station 

in the just-mentioned table, you find at the left of it 

the name of the month which rules over the year in 
question, You bring the year in connection with the 
month, and say, eg. the year of Cartra, the year of Vai- 
Sdkha, &c. For each of these years there exist astro- 
logical rules which are well known in their literature. 

For the computation of the lunar station in which How to find 


. “6 . ee the lunar 
the heliacal rising of Jupiter occurs, Varahamihira station of 


gives the following rule in his Samhita :-— ἐπι ἢ eis 
“Take the Sakakala, multiply it by 11, and multiply tion ftom 


Varahaimi- 


the product by 4. You may do this, or you may also him's san 
multiply the Sakakéls by 44. Add 8589 to the product Tit’ so" 


Smaller 
cycles as 
contained in 
the cyclo of 
sixty yours, 
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and divide the sum by 3750. The quotient represents 
years, months, days, &c. 

“ Add them to the SakakAla, and divide the sum by 
60. The quotient represents great sexagenarian yugas, 
1.6. complete shashtyabdas, which, as not being necessary, 
are disregarded. Divide the remainder by 5, and the 
quotient represents small, complete five-year yugas. 
That which remains being less than one yuga, is called 
samvatsara, 1.e. the year. 

“V, 22.—Write down the latter number in two diffe- 
rent places, Multiply the one by 9, and add to the pro- 
duct τὶς of the number in the other place. Take of the 
sum the fourth part, and this number represents com- 
plete lunar stations, its fractions representing part of 
the next following current station. Count off this 
number of the stations, beginning with Dhanishtha. 
The station you arrive at is that one in which the 
heliacal rising of Jupiter takes place.” Thereby you 
know the month of the years, as has above been ex- 
plained. 

The great yugas begin with the heliacal rising of 
Jupiter in the beginning of the station Dhanishtha and 
the beginning of the month Magha. The small yugas 
have within the great ones a certain order, being 
divided into grorps which comprehend certain numbers 
of years, and each of which. has a special dominant. 
This division is represented by the following table. 

If you know what number in the great yuga the year 
in question occupies, and you look up this number 
among the numbers of the years in the upper part 
of the table, you find under it, in the corresponding 
columns, both the name of the year and the name of 
its dominant. 
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Further, every single one of the sixty years has a 
name of its own, and the yugas, too, have names which 
are the names of their dominants. All these names 
are exhibited in the following table. 

This table is to be used in the same way as the 
preceding one, as you find the name of each year 
of the whole cycle (of sixty years) under the corre- 
sponding number. It would be a lengthy affair if we 
were to explain the meanings of the single names 
and their prognostics, All this is found in the book 
Samhitd. 
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This is the method for the determination of the Page αὐ. 
years of the shashtyabda, as recorded in their books. 
However, I have seen Hindus who subtract 3 from 
the era of Vikramaditya, and divide the remainder 
by 60. The remainder they count off from the begin- 
ning of the great yuga. This method is not worth 
anything. By-the-bye, it is the same whether you 
reckon in the manner mentioned, or add 12 to the 
Sakakala. 

I have come across some people from the country The sanvat- 
of Kanoj who told me that, with them, the cycle of ces 
samvatsaras has 1248 ‘years, each single one of the “*"% 
twelve samvatsaras having 104 years. According to 
this statement we must subtract 554 from the Sakakdla, 
and with the remainder compare the following diagram. 

In the corresponding column you see in which samvat- 
sara the year in question lies, and how many years of 
the samvatsara have already elapsed :— 


‘The years I. | 105. 209. 313. 417. 521. 

ea δὴ { RukmAksha,| Pilumant.; Kadara. | Kalavrinta, | Naumand. ssc 
(#) (ἢ (ἢ 

The years 625. 729. 833. 937. τοῦ; I. 1145. 

ΡΜ Barbara, | Jambu. | Kriti, Sarpa. | Hindhu. | Sindbu. 


When I heard, among these pretended names of sam- 
vatsaras, names of nations, trees, and mountains, I con- 
ceived ἃ suspicion of my reporters, more particularly 
as their chief business was indeed to practise hocus- 
pocus and deception (as jugglers ?); and a dyed beard 
proves its bearer to be a liar. I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times, in a different order 
and context. Butlo! what different answers did I get! 
God is all-wise ! 

VOL. 11. I 


First period 
in the Brah- 
man’s life, 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 


ON THAT WHICH ESPECIALLY CONCERNS THE BRAHMANS, 
AND WHAT THEY ARE OBLIGED TO DO DURING THEIR 
WHOLE LIFE. 


The life of the Brahman, after seven years of it have 
passed, is divided into four parts. The first part begins 
with the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him 
to instruct him, to teach him his duties, and to enjoin 
him to adhere to them and to embrace them as long as 
he lives. Then they bind a girdle round his waist and 
invest him with a pair of yajnopavitas, 1.e. one strong 
cord consisting of nine single cords which are twisted 
together, and with a third yajnopavita, a single one 
made from cloth. This girdle runs from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. Further, he is presented 
with a stick which he has to wear, and with a seal- 
ring of a certain grass, called darbha, which he wears on 
the ring-finger of the right hand. This seal-ring is also 
called pavitra. The object of his wearing the ring on 
the ring-finger of his right hand is this, that it should 
be a good omen and a blessing for all those who receive 
gifts from that hand. The obligation of wearing the 
ring is not quite so stringent as that of wearing the 
yajnopavita, for from the latter he is not to separate 
himself under any circumstances whatever. If he 
takes it off while eating or fulfilling some want of 
nature, he thereby commits a sin which cannot be 
wiped off save by some work of expiation, fasting, or 
almsgiving. 
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This first period of the Brahman’s life extends till the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, or, according to the Vishnu- 
Purdna, till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to prac- 
tise abstinence, to make the earth his bed, to begin with 
the learning of the Veda and of its explanation, of the 
science of theology and law, all this being taught to him 
by a master whom he serves day and night. He washes 
himself thrice a day, and performs a sacrifice to the fire 
both at the beginning and end of the day. After the 
sacrifice he worships his master. He fasts a day and he 
breaks fast a day, but he is never allowed to eat meat. 
He dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves 
in order to ask for a gift and to beg in not more than 
five houses once a day, either at noon or in the evening. 
Whatever alms he receives he places before his master 
to choose from it what he likes. Then the master 
allows him to take the remainder. ‘Thus the pupil 
nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes of 
his master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, 
wood of two kinds of trees, paldga (Butea frondosa) 
and darbha, in order to perform the sacrifice; for the 
Hindus highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it. 
It 18 the same case with all other nations. They 
always thought that the sacrifice was accepted by the 
deity if the fire came down upon ite and no other 
worship has been able to draw them away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, 
asses, or images, ‘Therefore Bashshér Ibn Burd says: 
‘Since there is fire, it is worshipped.” 

The second period of their lifeextends fromthetwenty- 
fifth year till the fiftieth, or, according to the Vishnu-Pur- 
dna, till the seventieth. The master allows him to marry. 
He marries, establishes a household, and intends to have 
descendants, but he cohabits with his wife only once in 
a month after she has become clean of the menstruation. 
He is not allowed to marry a woman above twelve years 
of age. He gains his sustenance either by the fee he 
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period in the 
Brahnian’s 
life, 
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obtains for teaching Brahmans and Kshatriyas, not as 
8 payment, but as a present, or by presents which he 
receives from some one because he performs for him 
the sacrifices to the fire; or by asking a gift from the 


. kings and nobles, there being no importunate pressing 


on his part, and no unwillingness on the part of the 
giver. There is always a Brahman in the houses of 
those people, who there administers the affairs of reli- 
gion and the works of piety. He is called purohita. 
Lastly, the Brahman lives from what he gathers on the 
earth or from the trees. He may try his fortune in the 
trade of clothes and betel-nuts, but it is preferable that 
he should not trade himself, and that a Vaisya should 
do the business for him, because originally trade is for- 
bidden on account of the deceiving and lying which 
are mixed up with it. Trading is permitted to him 
only in case of dire necessity, when he has no other 
means of sustenance. The Brahmans are not, like the 
other castes, bound to pay taxes and to perform services 
to the kings. Further, he is not allowed continually to 
busy himself with horses and cows, with the care for 
the cattle, nor with gaining by usury. The blue colour 
is impure for him, so that if it touches his body, he is 
obliged to wash himself. Lastly, he must always beat 
the drum befoxs the fire, and recite for it the prescribed 
holy texts. 

The third period of the life of the Brahman extends 
from the fiftieth year to the seventy-fifth, or, according 
to the Vishnu-Purdna, till the ninetieth. He practises 
abstinence, leaves his household, and hands it as well 


- as his wife over to his children, if the latter does not 


prefer to accompany him into the life in the wilderness. 
He dwells outside civilisation, and leads the same life 
again which he led in the first period. He does not 
take shelter under a roof, nor wear any other dress but 
some bark of a.tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins. 
He sleeps on the earth without any bed, and only 
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nourishes himself by fruit, vegetables, and roots. He 
lets the hair grow long, and does not anoint himself 
with oil. 

The fourth period extends till the end of life. He 
wears a red garment and holds a stick in his hand. 
He is always given to meditation; he strips the mind 
of friendship and enmity, and roots out desire, and 
lust, and wrath. He does not converse with anybody 
at all. When walking to a place of a particular merit, 
in order to gain a heavenly reward, he does not stop on 
the road in a village longer than a day, nor in a city 
longer than five days. If any one gives him something, 
he does not leave a remainder of it for the following 
day. He has no other business but that of caring 
for the path which leads to salvation, and for reaching 
moksha, whence there is no return to this world. 

The universal duties of the Brahman throughout his 
whole life are works of piety, giving alms and receiving 
them. For that which the Brahmans give reverts to 
the pitaras (is in reality a benefit to the Fathers). He 
must continually read, perform the sacrifices, take care 
of the fire which he lights, offer before it, worship it, 
and preserve it from being extinguished, that he may 
be burned by it after his death. It is called oma. 

Every day he must wash himself, thrice: at the 
samdhi of rising, t.e. morning dawn, at the samdhi of 
setting, 1.6. evening twilight, and between them in the 
middle of the day. ‘The first washing is on account of 
sleep, because the openings of the body have become 
lax during it. Washing is a cleansing from accidental 
impurity and a preparation for prayer. 

Their prayer consists of praise, glorification, and pros- 
tration according to their peculiar manner, viz. pros- 
trating themselves on the two thumbs, whilst the two 
palms of the hands are joined, and they turn their faces 
towards the sun. For the sun is their δία, wherever 
he may be, except when in the south. For they do not 
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perform any work of piety with the face turned south- 
ward; only when occupied with something evil and 
unlucky they turn themselves towards the south. 

The time when the sun declines from the meridian 
(the afternoon) is well suited for acquiring in it a 
heavenly reward. Therefore at this time the Brahman 
must be clean. 

The evening is the time of supper and of prayer. 
The Brahman may take his supper and pray without 
having previously washed himself. Therefore, evidently, 
the rule as to the third washing is not as stringent as 
that relating to the first and second washings. 

A nightly washing is obligatory for the Brahman 
only at the times of eclipses, that he should be pre- 
pared to perform the rules and sacrifices prescribed for 
that occasion. 

The Brahman, as long as he lives, eats only twice a 
day, at noon and at nightfall; and when he wants to 
take his meal, he begins by putting aside as much as 
is sufficient for one or two men as alms, especially for 
strange Lrahmans who happen to come at evening- 
time asking for something. ‘To neglect their mainten- 
ance would bea greatsin. Further, he puts something 
aside for the cattle, the birds, and the fire. Over the 
remainder he says prayers and eats it. The remainder 
of his dish he places outside his house, and does not any 
more come near it, as it 1s no longer allowable for him, 
being destined for the chance passer-by who wants it, 
be he a man, bird, dog, or something else. 

The Brahman must have a water-vessel for himself. 
If another one uses it, it is broken. The same remark 
applies to his eating-instruments. I have seen Brah- 
mans who allowed their relatives to eat with them from 
the same plate, but most of them disapprove of this, 

He is obliged to dwell between the river Sindh in 
the north and the river Carmanvati in the south. He 
is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers so as 
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to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnata. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the east 
and west. People say that he is not allowed to stay 
in a country in which the grass which he wears on 
the ring-finger does not grow, nor the black-haired 
gazelles graze. This is a description for the whole 
country within the just-mentioned boundaries. If he 
passes beyond them he commits a sin. 

In a country where not the whole spot in the house 
which is prepared for people to eat upon it is plastered 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, prepare a sepa- 
rate tablecloth for each person eating by pouring water 
over a spot and plastering it with the dung of cows, 
the shape of the Brahman’s tablecloth must be square. 
Those who have the custom of preparing such table- 
cloths give the following as the cause of this custom: 
—The spot of eating is soiled by the eating. If the 
eating is finished, the spot is washed and plastered to 
become clean again. If, now, the soiled spot is not 
distinguished by a separate mark, you would suppose 
also the other spots to be soiled, since they are similar 
to and cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Five vegetables are forbidden to them by the reli- 
gious code :—Onions, garlic, a kind of gourd, the root of 
a plant like the carrots called Arncn, (?), and another 
vegetable which grows round their tanks called ndli. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


ON THE RITES AND CUSTOMS WHICH THE OTHER CASTES, 
BESIDES THE BRAHMANS, PRACTISE DURING THEIR 
LIFETIME. 


Tut Kshatriya reads the Veda and learns it, but does 
not teach it. He offers to the fire and acts according 
to the rules of the Purdnas. In places where, as we 
have mentioned (v. p. 135), ἃ tablecloth is prepared 
for eating, he makes it angular. He rules the people 
and defends them, for he is created for this task. He 
girds himself with a single cord of the threefold yajno- 
pavita, and a single other cord of cotton. This takes 
place after he has finished the twelfth year of his life. 

It is the duty of the Vaisya to practise agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to 
remove the needs of the Brahmans. He is only allowed 


_to gird himself with a single yajnopavita, which is made 


of two cords. 

The Sidra is like a servant to the Brahman, taking 
care of his affairs and serving him, If, though being 
poor in the extreme, he still desires not to be without 
a yajnopavita, he girds himself only with the linen one. 
Every action which is considered as the privilege of a 
Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to 
him, to such a degree that when, ¢.g. a Sidra or a Vaisya 


is proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by the 


Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter will order his 
tongue to be cut off. However, the meditation on God, 
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works of piety, and almsgiving are not forbidden to 
him. 

Every man who takes to some occupation which is 
not allowed to his caste, as, 6.9. a Brahman to trade, ἃ 
Sfidra to agriculture, commits a sin or crime, which 
they consider only a little less than the crime of theft. 

The following is one of the traditions of the Hindus: 
—In the days of King Raima human life was very long, 
always of a well-defined and well-known length. Thus 
a child never died before its father. Then, however, 
it happened that the son of a Brahman died while the 
father was still alive. Now the Brahman brought his 
child to the door of the king and spoke to him: “This 
innovation has sprung up in thy days for no other 
reason but this, that there is something rvutten in the 
state of the country, and because a certain Vazir com- 
mits in thy realm what he commits.” Then Raima 
began to inquire into the cause of this, and finally they 
pointed out to him a Candila who took the greatest 
pains in performing worship and in self-torment. The 
king rode to him and found him on the banks of the 
Ganges, hanging on something with his head down- 
ward. ‘The king bent his bow, shot at him, and pierced 
his bowels. Then he spoke: “That isit! I kill thee 
on account of a good action which thoy art not allowed 
to do.” When he returned home, he found the son of 
the Brahman, who had been deposited before his door, 
alive. 

All other men except the Candala, as far as they are 
not Hindus, are called mleccha, 1.6. unclean, all those 
who kill men and slaughter animals and eat the flesh 
of cows. 

All these things originate in the difference of the 
classes or castes, one set of people treating the others 
as fools. This apart, all men are equal to each other, 
as Visudeva says regarding him who seeks salvation: 
“In the judgment ofthe intelligent man, the Brahman 
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and the Candala are equal, the friend and the foe, the 
faithful and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and 
the weasel. If to the eyes of intelligence all things 
are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and 
different.”’ 

Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna: “If the civilisation of 
the world is that which is intended, and if the direc- 
tion of it cannot proceed without our fighting for the 
purpose of suppressing evil, it is the duty of us who 
are the intelligent to act and to fight, not in order to 
bring to an end that which is deficient within us, but 
because it is necessary for the purpose of healing what 
is ill and banishing destructive elements. Then the 
ignorant imitate us in acting, as the children imitate 
their elders, without their knowing the real aim and 
purport of actions. For their nature has an aversion to 
intellectual methods, and they use force only in order 
to act in accordance with the influences of lust and 
passion on their senses. In all this, the intelligent and 
educated man is directly the contrary of them.”’ 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
ON THE SACRIFICES. 


Most of the Veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, 
and describes each one of them. They are different in 
extent, so that certain of them can only be performed 
by the greatest of their kings. So, eg. the agvamedha. 
A mare is let freely to wander about in the countiy 
grazing, without anybody’s hindering her. Soldiers 
follow her, drive her, and cry out before her: ‘She is 
the king of the world. He who does not agree, let him 
come forward.” The Brahmans walk behind her and 
perform sacrifices to the fire where she casts dung. 
When she thus has wandered about through all parts 
of the world, she becomes food for the Brahmans and 
for him whose property she is. 

Further, the sacrifices differ in duration, so that only 
he could perform certain of them whe lives a very long 
life; and such long lives do no longer occur in this 
our age. Therefore most of them have been abolished, 
and only few of them remain and are practised now- 
adays. 

According to the Hindus, the fire eats everything. 
Therefore it becomes defiled, if anything unclean is 
mixed up with it, as, e.g. water. Accordingly they are 
very punctilious regarding fire and water if they are in 
the hands of non-Hindus, because they are defiled by 
being touched by them. 

That which the fire eats for its share, reverts to the 
Devas, because the fire comes out of their mouths. 


Aévamedha. 
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What the Brahmans present to the fire to eat is oil and 
different cereals—wheat, barley, and rice—which they 
throw into the fire. Further, they recite the prescribed 
texts of the Veda in case they offer on their own behalf. 
However, if they offer in the name of somebody else, 
they do not recite anything. 

Story of the ‘Lhe Vishnu-Dharma mentions the following tradi- 

ing leprous tion :—Once upon a time there was a man of the class 

Darna.” of the Daityas, powerful and brave, the ruler of a wide 
realm called Hiranyfiksha, He had a daughter of the 
name of Dkish (?), who was always bent upon worship 
and trying herself by fasting and abstinence. Thereby 
she had earned as reward a place in heaven. She was 
married to Mahideva. When he, then, was alone with 
her and did with her according to the custom of the 
Devas, i.e. cohabiting very long and transferring the 
semen very slowly, the fire became aware of it and be- 
came jealous, fearing lest the two might procreate a fire 
similar to themselves. Therefore it determined to defile 
and to ruin them. 

When Mahfdeva saw the fire, his forehead became 
covered with sweat from the violence of his wrath, so 
that some of it dropped down to the earth. The earth 
drank it, and became in consequence pregnant with 
Mars, 1.6. Skanda, the commander of the army of the 
Devas. . 

Rudra, the destroyer, seized a drop of the semen of 
Mahfdeva and threw it away. It was scattered in the 
interior of the earth, and represents all atom-like sub- 
stances (?). 

The fire, however, became leprous, and felt so much 
ashamed and confounded that it plunged down into 
patdla, i.e. the lowest earth. As, now, the Devas missed 
the fire, they went out to search for it, 

First, the frogs pointed it out tothem. The fire, on 
seeing the Devas, left its place and concealed itself in 
the tree afvattha, laying a curse on the frogs, that they 
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should have ἃ horrid croaking and be odious to all 
others. 

Next, the parrots betrayed to the Devas the hiding- 
place of the fire. ‘Thereupon the fire cursed them, that 
their tongues should be turned topsy-turvy, that their 
root should be where its tip ought to be. But the 
Devas spoke tothem : “If your tongue is turned topsy- 
turvy, you shall speak in human dwellings and eat 
delicate things.” 

The fire fled from the asvattha tree to the tree sami. 
Thereupon the elephant gave a hint to the Devas re- 
garding its hiding-place. Now it cursed the elephant 
that his tongue should be turned topsy-turvy. But 
then the Devas spoke to him: “If your tongue is 
turned topsy-turvy, you shall participate with man in 
his victuals and understand his speech.” 

At last they hit upon the fire, but the fire refused 
to stay with them because it was leprous. Now the 
Devas restored it to health, and freed it from the 
leprosy. The Devas brought back to them the fire 
with all honour and made it a mediator between them- 
selves and mankind, receiving from the latter the 
shares which they offer to the Devas, and making these 
shares reach them. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
ON PILGRIMAGE AND THE VISITING OF SACRED PLACES. 


PILGRIMAGES are not obligatory to the Hindus, but 
facultative and meritorious. A man sets off to wander 
to some holy region, to some much venerated idol or to 
some of the holy rivers. He worships in them, worships 
the idol, makes presents to it, recites many hymns and 
prayers, fasts, and gives alms to the Brahmans, the 
priests, and others. He shaves the hair of his head 
and beard, and returns home. 

The holy much venerated ponds are in the cold 
mountains round Meru. The following information 
regarding them is found in both the Vdyw and the 
Matsya Purdnas ;— 

“ At the foot of Meru there is Arhata (?), a very great 
pond, described as shining like the moon. In it origi- 

nates the river Zanba (? Jambu), which is very pure, 
flowing over the purest gold. 

“Near the mountain Sveta there is the pond Uttara- 
mfnasa, and around it twelve other ponds, each of them 
like a lake. Thence come the two rivers Sandi (?) and 
Maddhyanda (?), which flow to Kirnpurusha. 

“Near the mountain Nila there is the pond pyrd 
(pitanda ?) adorned with lotuses. 

*‘ Near the mountain Nishadha there is the pond Vish- 
nupada, whence comes the river Sarasvatt, 1,6. Sarsuti. 
Besides, the river Gandharvi comes from there, 

‘In the mountain Kailasa there is the pond Manda, 
as large as a sea, whence comes the river Mandakini. 
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“ North-east of Kailisa there is the mountain Can- 
draparvata, and at its foot the pond Acid (?), whence 
comes the river Acfid. 

‘ South-east of Kailisa there is the mountain Lohita, 
and at its foot a pond called Lohita. Thence comes 
the river Lohitanadi. 

‘* South of Kailasa there is the mountain Sarayufati(?), 
and at its foot the pond Manasa, Thence comes the 
river Saray. 

‘West of Kailésa there is the mountain Aruna, 
always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended. 
At its foot is the pond Sailéd4, whence comes the 
river Sail6da. 

“North of Kailfisa there is the mountain Gaura (?), 
and at its foot the pond C-n-d-sara (?), ὁ.6. having 
golden sand. Near this pond the King Bhagiratha led 
his anchorite life. 

‘His story is as follows:—A king of the Hindus 
called Sagara had 60,000 sons, all of them bad, mean 
fellows. Once they happened to lose a horse. They 
at once searched for it, and in searching they continu- 
ally ran about so violently that in consequence the 
surface of the earth broke in. They found the horse in 
the interior of the earth standing before a man who 
was looking down with deep-sunkep eyes. When 
they came near him he smote them with his look, 
in consequence of which they were burned on the 
spot and went to hell on account of their wicked 
actions. 

“The collapsed part of the earth became a sea, the 
great ocean. A king of the descendants of that king, 
called Bhagiratha, on hearing the history of his ances- 
tors, was much affected thereby. He went to the 
above-mentioned pond, the bottom of which was 
polished gold, and stayed there, fasting all day and 
worshipping during the nights. Finally, Mahadeva 
asked him what he wanted; upon which he answered, 
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‘I want the river Ganges which flows in Paradise,’ 
knowing that to any one over whom its water flows 
all his sins are pardoned. Mahiddeva granted him 
his desire. However, the Milky Way was the bed 
of the Ganges, and the Ganges was very haughty, 
for nobody had ever been able to stand against it. 
Now Mahadeva took the Ganges and put it on his 
head. When the Ganges could not move away, he 
became very angry and made a great uproar. How- 
ever, Mahadeva held him firmly, so that it was not 
possible for anybody to plunge into it. Then he took 
part of the Ganges and gave it to Bhagiratha, and this 
king made the middle one of its seven branches flow 
over the bones of his ancestors, whereby they became 
liberated from punishment. ‘Therefore the Hindus 
throw the burned bones of their dead into the Ganges. 
The Ganges was also called by the name of that king 
who brought him to earth, 1.6. Bhagiratha.” 

We have already quoted Hindu traditions to the 
effect that in the Dvipas there are rivers as holy as the 
Ganges. In every place to which some particular holi- 
ness is ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended 
for the ablutions. In this they have attained to a very 
high degree of art, so that our people (the Muslims), 
when they see them, wonder at them, and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct anything like 
them. They build them of great stones of an enor- 
mous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
cramp-irons, in the form of steps (or terraces) like so 
many ledges; and these terraces run all around the 
pond, reaching to a height of more than a man’s stature. 
On the surface of the stones between two terraces they 
construct staircases rising like pinnacles. Thus the 
first steps or terraces are like roads (leading round 
the pond), and the pinnacles are steps (leading up and 
down). If ever so many people descend to the pond 
whilst others ascend, they do not meet each other, and 
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the road is never blocked up, because there are so many 
terraces, and the ascending person can always turn 
aside to another terrace than that on which the descend- 
ing people go. By this arrangement all troublesome 
thronging is avoided, 

In Multin there is a pond in which the Hindus 
worship by bathing themselves, if they are not pre- 
vented. 

The Sarihitd of Varihamihira relates that in Tane- 
shar there is a pond which the Hindus visit from afar 
to bathe in its water. Regarding the cause of this 
custom they relate the following:—The waters of all 
the other holy ponds visit this particular pond at the 
time of an eclipse. Therefore, if a man washes in it, 
it is as if he had washed in every single one of all of 
them. Then Varaihamihira continues: “ People say, if 
it were not the head (apsis) which causes the eclipse 
of sun and moon, the other ponds would not visit this 
pond.” 

The ponds become particularly famous for holiness 
either because some important event has happened at 
them, or because there is some passage in the holy 
text or tradition which refers to them. We have 
already quoted words spoken by Saunaka. Venus had 
related them to him on the authority of Brahman, to 
whom they had originally been addressed. In this text 
King Bali also is mentioned, and what he would do till 
the time when Narayana would plunge him down to 
the lowest earth. In the same text occurs the follow- 
ing passage :—“ I do that to him only for this purpose 
that the equality between men, which he desires to 
realise, shall be done away with, that men shall be 
different in their conditions of life, and that on this 
difference the order of the world is to be based ; further, 
that people shall turn away from his worship and 
worship me and believe in me. The mutual assistance 
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among them, in consequence of which the one requires 
the other. According to the same principle, God has 


‘created the world as containing many differences in 


itself. So the single countries differ from each other, 
one being cold, the other warm; one having good 
soil, water, and air, the other having bitter salt soil, 
dirty and bad smelling water, and unhealthy air. 
There are still more differences of this kind; in some 
cases advantages of all kinds being numerous, in others 
few. In some parts there are periodically return- 
ing physical disasters; in others they are entirely 
unknown. All these things induce civilised people 
carefully to select the places where they want to build 
towns. 

That which makes people do these things is usage 
and custom. However, religious commands are much 
more powerful, and influence much more the nature of 
man than usages and customs. ‘The bases of the latter 
are investigated, explored, and accordingly either kept 
or abandoned, whilst the bases of the religious com- 
mands are left as they are, not inquired into, adhered 
to by the majority simply on ¢rust, They do not argue 
over them, as the inhabitants of some sterile region do 
not argue over it, since they are born in it and do not 
know anything else, for they love the country as their 
fatherland, and find it difficult to leave it. If, now, 
besides physical differences, the countries differ from 
each other also in law and religion, there is so much 
attachment to it in the hearts of those who live in them 
that it can never be rooted out.” 

The Hindus have some places which are venerated 
for reasons connected with their law and religion, e.g, 
Benares (Baranasi). For their anchorites wander to it 
and stay there for ever, as the dwellers of the Kaba 
stay for ever in Mekka. They want to live there to 
the end of their lives, that their reward after death 
should be the better for it. They say that a murderer 
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is held responsible for his crime and punished with a 
punishment due to his guilt, except in case he enters 
the city of Benares, where he obtains pardon. Regard- 
ing the cause of the holiness of this asylum they relate 
the following story :— 

‘Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there 
happened some quarrel between him and Sarnkara, 1.6. 
Mahideva, and the succeeding fight had this result, 
that one of the heads of Brahman was torn off. At 
that time it was the custom that the victor took the 
head of the slain adversary in his hand and let it hang 
down from his hand as an act of ignominy to the dead 
and as a sign of his own bravery. Further, a bridle was 
put into the mouth (Ὁ). Thus the head of Brahman was 
dishonoured by the hand of Mahideva, who took it 
always with him wherever he went and whatever he 
did. He never once separated himself from it when he 
entered the towns, till at last he came to Benares. After 
he had entered Benares the head dropped from his hand 
and disappeared.” 

A similar place is Piikara, the story of which is this: 
Brahman once was occupied in offering there to the 
fire, when a pig came out of the fire. Therefore they 
represent his image there as that of a pig. Outside 
the town, in three places, they have constructed ponds 
which stand in high veneration, and are places of 
worship. 

Another place of the kind is Taneshar, also called 
Kurukshetra, 1.6. the land of Kuru, who was a peasant, 
a pious, holy man, who worked miracles by divine 
power. ‘Therefore the country was called after him, 
and venerated for his sake. Besides, Taneshar is the 
theatre of the exploits of Vasudeva in the wars of 
Bharata and of the destruction of the evil-doers. It is 
for this reason that people visit the place. 

Mahia, too, is a holy place, crowded with Brahmans. 
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It is venerated because Vasudeva was there born and 
brought up, in a place in the neighbourhood aks 
Nandagola. 

Nowadays the Hindus also visit Kashmir. Lastly. 
they used to visit Mifltaén before its idol-temple was 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


ON ALMS, AND HOW A MAN MUST SPEND WHAT HE 
F EARNS. 


Ir is obligatory with them every day to give alms as 
much as possible. They do not let money become a 
year or even a month old, for this would be a draft on 
an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it or not. 

With regard to that which he earns by the crops or 
from the cattle, he is bound first to pay to the ruler of 
the country the tax which attaches to the soil or the 
pasture-ground. Further, he pays him one-sixth of the 
income in recognition of the protection which he affords 
to the subjects, their property, and their families. The 
same obligation rests also on the common people, but 
they will always lie and cheat in the declarations about 
their property. Further, trading businesses, too, pay a 
tribute for the same reason. Only the Brahmans are 
exempt from all these taxes. 

As to the way in which the remainder of the income, 
after the taxes have been deducted, is to be employed, 
there are different opinions. Some destine one-ninth of 
itforalms. For they divide it into three parts. One of 
them is kept in reserve to guarantee the heart against 
anxiety. The second is spent on trade to bring profit, 
and one-third of the third portion (1.6. one-ninth of the 
whole) is spent on alms, whilst the two other thirds are 
spent according to the same rule. 

Others divide this income into four portions. One- 
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fourth is destined for common expenses, the second for 
liberal works of a noble mind, the third for alms, and 
the fourth for being kept in reserve, 6. not more of 
it than the common expenses for three years. If the 
quarter which is to be reserved exceeds this amount, 
only this amount is reserved, whilst the remainder is 
spent as alms. 

Usury or taking percentages is forbidden. The sin 
which a man commits thereby corresponds to the 
amount by which the percentages have increased the 
capital stock. Only to the Sfdra is it allowed to take 
percentages, as long as his profit is not more than one- 
fiftieth of the capital (7.c. he is not to take more than 
two per cent.). 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


ON WHAT IS ALLOWED AND FORBIDDEN IN EATING 
AND DRINKING. 


ORIGINALLY killing in general was forbidden to them, 
as it is to the Christians and Manichzans, Teople, 
however, have the desire for meat, and will always 
fling aside every order to the contrary. Therefore the 
here-mentioned law applies in particular only to the 
Brahmans, because they are the guardians of the reli- 
gion, and because it forbids them to give way to their 
lusts. ‘The same rule applies to those members of the 
Christian clergy who are in rank above the bishops, 
viz. the metropolitans, the catholici, and the patriarchs, 
not to the lower grades, such as presbyter and deacon, 
except in the case that a man who holds one of these 
degrees is at the same time a monk. 

As matters stand thus, it is allowed to kill animals by 
means of strangulation, but only certain animals, others 
being excluded. The meat of such animals, the killing of 
which is allowed, is forbidden in case they die a sudden 
death. Animals the killing of which is allowed are 
sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, rhinoceroses (yandia), the 
buffaloes, fish, water and land birds, as sparrows, ring- 
doves, francolins, doves, peacocks, and other animals 
which are not loathsome to man nor noxious. 

That which is forbidden are cows, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots, 
nightingales, all kinds of eggs and wine. The latter is 
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allowed to the Sidra. He may drink it, but dare not 
sell it, as he is not allowed to sell meat. 

Some Hindus say that in the time before Bharata it 
was allowed to eat the meat of cows, and that there 
then existed sacrifices part of which was the killing of 
cows. After that time, however, it had been forbidden 
on account of the weakness of men, who were too weak 
to fulfil their duties, as also the Veda, which originally 
was only one, was afterwards divided into four parts, 
simply for the purpose of facilitating the study of it to 
men. This theory, however, is very little substantiated, 
as the prohibition of the meat of cows is not an alle- 
viating and less strict measure, but, on the contrary, 
one which is more severe and more restrictive than the 
former law. 

Other Hindus told me that the Brahmans used to 
suffer from the eating of cows’ meat. For their country 
is hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, the natural 
warmth becomes feeble in them, and the power of 
digestion is so weak that they must strengthen it by 
eating the leaves of betel after dinner, and by chewing 
the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the 
body; the chalk on the betel-leaves dries up everything 
wet, and the betel-nut acts as an astringent on the 
teeth, the gums, and the stomach. As this is the case, 
they forbade eating cows’ meat, because it is essentially 
thick and cold. 

I, for my part, am uncertain, and hesitate in the 
question of the origin of this custom between two 
different views, 

(Lacuna in the manuscript.) 

As for the economical reason, we must keep in mind 
that the cow is the animal which serves man in travel- 
ling by carrying his loads, in agriculture in the works 
of ploughing and sowing, in the household by the milk 
and the product made thereof. Further, man makes 
use of its dung, and in winter-time even of its breath. 
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Therefore it was forbidden to eat cows’ meat; as also 
Alhajjaj forbade it, when people complained to him 
that Babylonia became more and more desert. 

1 have been told the following passage is from an That alt 
Indian book : “ All things are one, and whether allowed ἐπα ας 


equal froma 
or forbidden, equal. They differ only in weakness and apes 
power. The wolf has the power to tear the sheep; “°” 
therefore the sheep is the wolf’s food, for the former 
cannot oppose the latter, and is his prey.” I have 
found in Hindu books passages to the same effect. 
However, such views come to the intelligent man only 
by knowledge, when in it he has attained to such a 
degree that a Brahman and a Candala are equal to him. 
If he is in this state, all other things also are equal to 
him, in so far as he abstains from them. It is the same 
if they are all allowed to him, for he can dispense with 
them, or if they are forbidden to him, for he does not 
desire them. As to those, however, who require these 
things, being in the yoke of ignorance, something is 
allowed to them, something forbidden, and thereby a 
wall is erected between the two kinds of things. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


ON MATRIMONY, THE MENSTRUAL COURSES, EMBRYOS, 
AND CHILDBED. 


Necessity ot No nation can exist without a regular married life, 
matrimony. ° ‘ 
for it prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by 
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the cultivated mind, and it removes all those causes 
which excite the animal to a fury always leading to 
harm, Cousidering the life of the animals by pairs, 
how the one member of the pair helps the other, and 
how the lust of other animals of the same species is 
kept aloof from them, you cannot help declaring matri; 
mony to be a necessary institution ; whilst disorderly 
cohabitation or harlotry on the part of man is a shame- 
ful proceeding, that does not even attain to the standing 
of the development of animals, which in every other 
respect stand far below him. 

Every natiort has particular customs of marriage, 
and especially those who claim to have a religion and 
law of divine origin. The Hindus marry at a very 
young age; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
for their sons. On that occasion the Brahmans perform 
the rites of the sacrifices, and they as well as others 
receive alms. The implements of the wedding rejoic- 
ings are brought forward. No gift is settled between 
them. The man gives only a present to the wife, as he 
thinks fit, and a marriage gift in advance, which he has 
no right to claim back, but the wife may give it back 
to him of her own will. Husband and wife can only 
be separated by death, as they have no divorce. 
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A man may marry one to four wives. He is not 
allowed to take more than four; but ifone of his wives 
die, he may take another one to complete the legitimate 
number. However, he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot 
marry another man. She has only to choose between 
two things—either to remain a widow as long as she 
lives or to burn herself; and the latter eventuality is 
considered the preferable, because as a widow she 18 
ill-treated as long as she lives. As regards the wives 
of the kings, they are in the habit of burning them, 
whether they wish it or not, by which they desire to 
prevent any of them by chance committing something 
unworthy of the illustrious husband. They make an 
exception only for women of advanced years and for 
those who have children; for the son is the responsible 
protector of his mother. 

According to their marriage law it is better to marry 
a stranger than a relative. The more distant the rela- 
tionship of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related 
women both of the direct descending line, viz. a grand- 
daughter or great-granddaughter, and of the direct 
ascending line, viz. a mother, grandmother, or great- 
grandmother. It is also forbidden to marry collateral 
relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal or paternal 
aunt and their daughters, except in case the couple of 
relations who want to marry each other be removed 
from each other by five consecutive generations. In 
that case the prohibition is waived, but, notwith- 
standing, such a marriage is an object of dislike to 
them. 

Some Hindus think that the number of the wives 
depends upon the caste; that, accordingly, a Brahman 
may take four, a Kshatriya three, a Vaisya two wives, 
and a Sfidra one. Every man of a caste may marry a 
woman of his own caste or one of the castes or caste- 
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below his; but nobody is allowed to marry a woman 
of a caste superior to his own. 

The child belongs to the caste of the mother, not to 
that of the father. Thus, e¢.g.if the wife of a Brahman 
is a Brahman, her child also is a Brahman; if she is a 
Sadra, her child is a Sidra. In our time, however, the 
Brahmans, although it is allowed to them, never marry 
any woman except one of their own caste. 

The longest duration of the menstrual courses which 
has been observed is sixteen days, but in reality they 
last only during the first four days, and then the hus- 
band is not allowed to cohabit with his wife, nor even 
to come near her in the house, because during this 
time she isimpure. After the four days have elapsed 
and she has washed, she is pure again, and the husband 
may cohabit with her, even if the blood has not yet 
entirely disappeared ; for this blood is not considered 
as that of the menstrual courses, but as the same sub- 
stance-matter of which the embryos consist. 

It is the duty (of the Brahman), if he wants to co-— 
habit with a wife to get a child, to perform a sacrifice 
to the fire called garbhddhdna ; but he does not perform 
it, because it requires the presence of the woman, and 
therefore he feels ashamed to do so. In consequence 
he postpones the srcrifice and unites it with the next 
following one, which is due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called simamntonnayanam, After the wife 
has given birth to the child, a third sacrifice is per- 
formed between the birth and the moment when the 
mother begins to nourish the child. It is called jdta- 
karman. 

The child receives a name after the days of the child- 
bed have elapsed. The sacrifice for the occasion of the 
name-giving is called ndmakarman. 

As long as the woman is in childbed, she does not 
touch any vessel, and nothing is eaten in her house, nor 
does the Brahman light there a fire, These days are 
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eight for the Brahman, twelve for the Kshatriya, fifteen 
for the Vaigya, and thirty for the Sfidra. For the low- 
caste people which are not reckoned among any caste, 
no term is fixed. 

The longest duration of the suckling of the child is 
three years, but there is no obligation in this matter. 
The sacrifice on the occasion of the first cutting of the 
child’s hair is offered in the third, the perforation of 
the ear takes place in the seventh and eighth years. 

People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed 
with them. Thus, when Kabul was conquered by the 
Muslims and the Ispahbad of Kabul adopted Islim, he 
stipulated that he should not be bound to eat cows’ meat 
nor to commit sodomy (which proves that he abhorred 
the one as much as the other). In reality, the matter 
is not as people think, but it is rather this, that the 
Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. 
The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with 
the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would 
suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance, 
and play. The kings make them an attraction for their 
cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons. By the revenues which they 
derive from the business both as fines and taxes, they 
want to recover the expenses which fheir treasury has 
to spend on the army. 

In a similar way the Buyide prince Adud-aldaula 
acted, who besides also had a second aim in view, viz. 
that of protecting his subjects against the passions of 
his unmarried soldiers, 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
ON LAWSUITS. 


THE judge demands from the suitor a document written 
against the accused person in a well-known writing 
which is thought suitable for writs of the kind, and 
in the document the well-established proof of the jus- 
tice of his suit. In case there is no written document, 
the contest is settled by means of witnesses without a 
written document. 

The witnesses must not be less than four, but there 
may be more. Only in case the justice of the deposi- 
tion of a witness is perfectly established and certain 
before the judge, he may admit it, and decide the ques- 
tion alone on the basis of the deposition of this sole 
witness. However, he does not admit prying about in 
secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indica- 
tions in public, coacluding by analogy from one thing 
which seems established about another, and using all 
sorts of tricks to elicit the truth, as "Iyis Ibn Mu‘d- 
wiya used to do. 

If the suitor is not able to prove his claim, the de- 
fendant must swear, but he may also tender the oath 
to the suitor by saying, “Swear thou that thy claim is 
true and I will give thee what thou claimest.” 

There are many kinds of the oath, in accordance with 
the value of the object of the claim. If the object is 
of no great importance, and the suitor agrees that the 
accused person shall swear, the latter simply swears 
before five learned Brahmans in the following words: 
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“Tf I lie, he shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as is equal to the eightfold of the amount of his 
claim.” 

A higher sort of oath is this: The accused person 18 
invited to drink the dish (visha?) called brahmana (?). 
It is one of the worst kinds; but if he speaks the truth, 
the drink does not do him any harm. 

A still higher sort of ordeal is this: They bring the 
man to a deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep 
well with much water. ‘Then he speaks to the water: 
‘‘ Since thou belongest to the pure angels, and knowest 
both what is secret and public, kill me if I lie, and 
preserve me if I speak the truth.” Then five men 
take him between them and throw him into the 
water. If he has spoken the truth, he will not drown 
and die. 

A still higher sort is the following: The judge sends 
both claimant and defendant to the temple of the most 
venerated idol of the town or realm. There the defen- 
dant has to fast during that day. On the following day 
he dresses in new garments, and posts himself together 
with the claimant in that temple. Then the priests 
pour water over the idol and give it him to drink. If 
he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once vomits 
blood. 

A still higher sort is the following: The defendant 
is placed on the scale of a balance, and is weighed ; 
whereupon he is taken off the scale, and the scale is 
left as it is. Then he invokes as witnesses for the 
truth of his deposition the spiritual beings, the angels, 
the heavenly beings, one after the other, and all which 
he speaks he writes down on a piece of paper, and fastens 
it to his head. He is a second time placed in the scale 
of the balance. In case he has spoken the truth, he 
now weighs more than the first time. 

There is also a still higher sort. Itis the following: 
They take butter and sesame-oil in equal quantities, and 
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boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf into it, 
which by getting flaccid and burned is to them a sign 
of the boiling of the mixture, When the boiling is at 
its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 
and order the defendant to fetch it out with his hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out. 

The highest kind of ordeal is the following: They 
make a piece of iron so hot that it is near melting, and 
put it with a pair of tongs on the hand of the defen- 
dant, there being nothing between his hand and the 
iron save a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some 
few and scattered corns of rice in the husks. They 
order him to carry it seven paces, and then he may 
throw it to the ground. 


( τό} 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
ON PUNISHMENTS AND EXPIATIONS. 


In this regard the manners and customs of the Hindus 
resemble those of the Christians, for they are, like those 
of the latter, based on the principles of virtue and 
abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill 
under any circumstance whatsoever, to give to him who 
has stripped you of your coat also your shirt, to offer 
to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
my life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, 
for without them it would be impossible to rule. 

India has developed in a similar way. For the Hin- 
dus relate that originally the affairs of government and 
war were in the hands of the Brahmans, but the country 
became disorganised, since they ruled according to the 
philosophic principles of their religious codes, which 
proved impossible when opposed to the mischievous 
and perverse elements of the populace. They were even 
near losing also the administration of their religious 
affairs. Therefore they humiliated themselves before 
the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman in- 
trusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he intrusted the Kshatriyas with the 
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duties of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Brahmans 
live by asking and begging, and the penal code is exer- 
cised under the control of the kings, not under that of 
the scholars. 

Law of The law about murder is this: If the murderer is a 

murder Brahman, and the murdered person a member of another 
caste, he is only bound to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers, and almsgiving. 

If the murdered person is a Brahman, the Brahman 
murderer has to answer for it in a future life; for he is 
not allowed to do expiation, because expiation wipes off 
the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing can wipe off any 
of the mortal crimes from a Brahman, of which the 
greatest are: the murder of a Brahman, called vajra- 
brahmahatyd ; further, the killing of a cow, the drink- 
ing of wine, whoredom, especially with the wife of one’s 
own father and teacher. However, the kings do not 
for any of these crimes kill a Brahman or Kshatriya, 
but they confiscate his property and banish him from 
their country. 

If a man of a caste under those of the Brahman and 
Kshatriya kills a man of the same caste, he has to 
do expiation, but besides the kings inflict upon him a 
punishment in order to establish an example. 

Lawofthett, [86 law of theft directs that the punishment of the 
thief should be in accordance with the value of the stolen 
object. Accordingly, sometimes apunishment of extreme 
or of middling severity is necessary, sometimes a course 
of correction and imposing a payment, sometimes only 
exposing to public shame and ridicule. If the object is 
very great, the kings blind a Brahman and mutilate him 
cutting off his left hand and right foot, or the right hand 
and left foot, whilst they mutilate a Kshatriya without 
blinding him, and kill thieves of the other castes. 

Punishment 40 adulteress is driven out of the house of the hus- 

chaiteress, band and banished. 


J have repeatedly. been told that when Hindn slaves 
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(in Muslim countries) escape and return to their country Hindu : 
and religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by war, how 
way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, returning to 
stale, and milk of cows for a certain number of days, try. 
till they get into a state of fermentation. Then they 
drag them out of the dirt and give them similar dirt 
to eat, and more of the like. 
I have asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they 
deny it, and maintain that there is no expiation possible 
for such an individual, and that he is never allowed 
to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how 
should that be possible? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sidra for sundry days, he is expelled from 


his caste and can never regain it. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


ON INHERITANCE, AND WHAT CLAIM THE DECEASED 
PERSON HAS ON IT. 


Tuk chief rule of their law of inheritance is this, that 
the women do not inherit, except the daughter. She 
gets the fourth part of the share of a son, according to 
a passage in the book Manu. If she is not married, 
the money is spent on her till the time of her marriage, 
and her dowry is bought by means of her share. After- 
wards she has no more income from the house of her 
father. 

If a widow does not burn herself, but prefers to remain 
alive, the heir of her deceased. husband has to provide 
her with nourishment and clothing as long as she lives. 

The debts of the deceased must be paid by his heir, 
either out of his share or of the stock of his own pro- 
perty, no regafd being had whether the deceased has 
left any property or not. Likewise he must bear the 
just-mentioned expenses for the widow in any case 
whatsoever. 

As regards the rule about the male heirs, evidently 
the descendants, 1.6. the son and grandson, have a nearer 
claim to the inheritance than the ascendants, .6. the 
father and grandfather. Further, as regards the single 
relatives among the descendants as well as the ascen- 
dants, the nearer a man is related, the more claim he 
has on inheriting. Thus a son has a nearer claim than 
a grandson, a father than a prandfather. 

The collateral relations, as, ¢.g., the brothers, have less 
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claim, and inherit only in case there is nobody who has 
a better claim. Hence it is evident that the son of a 
daughter has more claim than the son of a sister, and 
that the son of a brother has more claim than either 
of them. 

If there are several claimants of the same degree of 
relationship, as, ¢.g., sons or brothers, they all get equal 
shares, A hermaphrodite is reckoned as a male being. 

If the deceased leaves no heir, the inheritance falls 
to the treasury of the king, except in the case that the 
deceased person was a Brahman. In that case the 
king has no right to meddle with the inheritance, but 
it is exclusively spent on almsgiving. 

The duty of the heir towards the deceased in the puties of 
first year consists in his giving sixteen banquets, where ward: the. 
every guest in addition to his food receives alms also, myer 
viz. on the fifteenth and sixteenth days after death ; 
further, once amonth during the whole year. The ban- 
quet in the sixth month must be more rich and more 
liberal than the others. Further, on the last) but one 
day of the year, which banquet is devoted to the 
deceased and his ancestors; and finally, on the last 
day of the year. With the end of the year the duties 
towards the deceased have been fulfilled. 

If the heir is a son, he must during the whole year 
wear mourning dress; he must mourn and have no 
intercourse with women, if he is a legitimate child and 
of a good stock. Besides, you must know that nourish- 
ment is forbidden to the heirs for one single day in the 
first part of the mourning-year. 

Besides the almsgiving at the just-mentioned sixteen 
banquets, the heirs must make, above the door of the 
house, something like a shelf projecting from the wall 
in the open air, on which they have every day to place 
a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, till 
the end of ten days after the death. For possibly the 
spirit of the deceased has not yet found its rest, but 
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moves still to and fro around the house, hungry and 
thirsty. 

Parallel |. A similar view is indicated by Plato in Phaedo, where 
he speaks of the soul circling round the graves, because 
possibly it still retains some vestiges of the love for the 
body. Further he says: ‘People have said regarding 
the soul that it is its habit to combine something cohe- 
rent out of the single limbs of the body, which is its 
dwelling in this as well as in the future world, when it 
leaves the body, and is by the death of the body sepa- 
rated from it.” 

On the tenth of the last-mentioned days, the heir 
spends, in the name of the deceased, much food and 
cold water. After the eleventh day, the heir sends 
every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirham to the house of the Brahman, and continues 
doing this during all the days of the mourning-year 
without any interruption until its end. 
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CHAPTER ΤΠ ΧΧΊΤ]. 


ABOUT WHAT IS DUE TO THE BODIES OF THE DEAD AND 
OF THE LIVING (2.6. ABOUT BURYING AND SUICIDE). 


In the most ancient times the bodies of the dead were 
exposed to the air by being thrown on the fields without 
any covering; also sick people were exposed on the 
fields and in the mountains, and were left there. If 
they died there, they had the fate just mentioned ; but 
if they recovered, they returned to their dwellings. 

Thereupon there appeared a legislator who ordered 
people to expose their dead to the wind. In conse- 
quence they constructed roofed buildings with walls of 
rails, through which the wind blew, passing over the 
dead, as something similar is the case in the grave- 
towers of the Zoroastrians. 

After they had practised this custom for a long time, 
Nardyana prescribed to them to hand the dead over to 
the fire, and ever since they are in the habit of burn- 
ing them, so that nothing remains of them, and every 
defilement, dirt, and smell is annihilated at once, so 
as scarcely to leave any trace behind. 

Nowadays the Slavonians, too, burn their dead, whilst 
the ancient Greeks seem to have had both customs, 
that of burning and that of burying. Socrates speaks 
in the book Phaedo, after Crito had asked him in what 
manner he wanted to be buried: “As you wish, when 
you make arrangements for me. I shall not flee from 
you.” Then he spoke to those around him: “Give to 
Crjito regarding myself the opposite guarantee of that 
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which he has given to the judges regarding myself; 
for he guaranteed to them that I should stay, whilst 
you now must guarantee that I shall not stay after 
death. I shall go away, that the look of my body 
may be tolerable to Crito when it is burned or buried, 
that he may not be in agony, and not say: ‘Socrates 
is carried away, or is burned or buried.’ Thou, O 
Crito, be at ease about the burial of my body. Do 
as thou likest, and especially in accordance with the 
laws.” 

Galenus says in his commentary to the apothegms 
of Hippocrates: “It is generally known that Asclepius 
was raised to the angels in a column of fire, the like of 
which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, 
and others, who laboured for the benefit of mankind. 
People say that God did thus with them in order to 
destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the fire, 
and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part 
of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.”’ 

In these words, too, there is a reference to the burning 
as a Greek custom, but it seems to have been in use 
only for the great men among them. 

In a similar way the Hindus express themselves. 
There is a point in man by which he is what he is. 
This point becomes free when the mixed elements of 
the body are dissolved and scattered by combustion. 

Regarding this return (of the immortal soul to God), 
the Hindus think that partly it is effected by the rays 
of the sun, the soul attaching itself to them and ascend- 
ing with them, partly by the flame of the fire, which 
raises it (to God). Some Hindu used to pray that God 
would make his road to himself as a straight line, be- 
cause this is the nearest road, and that there is no other 
road upwards save the fire or the ray. 

Similar to this is the practice of the Ghuzz Turks 
with reference to a drowned person ; for they place the 
body on a bier in the river, and make a cord hang down 
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from his foot, throwing the end of the cord into the 
water. By means of this cord the spirit of the deceased 
is to raise himself for resurrection. 

The belief of the Hindus on this head was confirmed 
by the words of Vasudeva, which he spoke regarding 
the sign of him who is liberated from the fetters (of 
bodily existence). ‘‘ His death takes place during utta- 
rdyana (t.e. the northern revolution of the sun from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice), during the 
white half of the month, between lighted lamps, 1.6. be- 
tween conjunction and opposition (new moon and full 
moon), in the seasons of winter and spring.” 

A similar view is recognised in the following words 
of Mani: “The other religious bodies blame us because 
we worship sun and moon, and represent them as an 
image. But they do not know their real natures; they 
do not know that sun and moon are our path, the door 
whence we march forth into the world of our existence 
(into heaven), as this has been declared by Jesus.” So 
he maintains. 

People relate that Buddha had ordered the bodies of 
the dead to be thrown into flowing water. Therefore 
his followers, the Shamanians, throw their dead into 
the rivers. 

According to the Hindus, the body, of the dead has 
the claim upon his heirs that they are to wash, embalm, 
wrap it in a shroud, and then to burn it with as much 
sandal and other wood as they can get. Part of his 
burned bones are brought to the Ganges and thrown 
into it, that the Ganges should flow over them, as it 
has flowed over the burned bones of the children of 
Sagara, thereby forcing them from hell and _ bring- 
ing them into paradise, The remainder of the ashes 
is thrown into some brook of running water. On 
the spot where the body has been burned they raise 
& monument similar to a milestone, plastered with 
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The bodies of children under three years are not 
burned. 

Those who fulfil these duties towards the dead after- 
wards wash themselves as well as their dresses during 
two days, because they have become unclean by touch- 
ing the dead. 

Those who cannot afford to burn their dead will 
either throw them somewhere on the open field or into 
running water. 

Modes of Now as regards the right of the body of the living, 

suicide, the Hindus would not think of burning it save in the 
case of a widow who chooses to follow her husband, or 
in the case of those who are tired of their life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease of their body, 
some irremovable bodily defect, or old age and infirmity. 
This, however, no man of distinction does, but only 
Vaigyas and Sidras, especially at those times which 
are prized as the most suitable for a man to acquire in 
them, for a future repetition of life, a better form and 
condition than that in which he happens to have been 
born and to live. Burning oneself is forbidden to 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas by a special law. Therefore 
these, if they want to kill themselves, do so at the time 
of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire some- 
body to drown them in the Ganges, keeping them under 
water till they are dead. 

Thetreeot At the junction of the two rivers, Yamuna and 

Prayéga. Ganges, there is a great tree called Praydga, a tree of 
the species called vafa. It is peculiar to this kind of 
tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, 
some directed upward, as is the case with all other trees, 
and others directed downward like roots, but without 
leaves. If such a twig enters into the soil, it is like a 
supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. 
Nature has arranged this on purpose, since the branches 
of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in 
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the habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree 
and throwing themselves into the Ganges. 

Johannes Grammaticus relates that certain people 
in ancient Greek heathendom, “whom I call the wor- 
shippers of the devil” —so he says—used to beat their 
limbs with swords, and to throw themselves into the 
fire, without feeling any pain therefrom. 

As we have related this as a view of the Hindus not 
to commit suicide, so also Socrates speaks: “ Likewise 
it does not become a man to kill himself before the 
gods give him a cause in the shape of some compulsion 
or dire necessity, like that in which we now are.” 

Further he says: ‘‘ We human beings are, as it were, 
in a prison. It does not behove us to flee nor to free 
ourselves from it, because the gods take notice of us, 
since we, the human beings, are servants to them.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
ON FASTING, AND THE VARIOUS KINDS OF Ii. 


FasTING is with the Hindus voluntary and superero- 
gatory. Fasting is abstaining from food for a certain 
length of time, which may be different in duration and 
in the manner in which it is carried out. 

The ordinary middle process, by which all the condi- 
tions of fasting are realised, is this: A man determines 
the day on which he will fast, and keeps in mind the 
name of that being whose benevolence he wishes to 
gain thereby and for whose sake he will fast, be it a 
god, or an angel, or some other being. Then he pro- 
ceeds, prepares (and takes) his food on the day before 
the fast-day at noon, cleans his teeth by rubbing, and 
fixes his thoughts on the fasting of the following day. 
From that moment he abstains from food. On the 
morning of the fast-day he again rubs his teeth, washes 
himself, and performs the duties of the day. He takes 
water in his hand, and sprinkles it into all four direc- 
tions, he pronounces with his tongue the name of the 
deity for whom he fasts, and remains in this condition 
till the day after the fast-day. After the sun has risen, 
he is at liberty to break the fast at that moment if he 
likes, or, if he prefers, he may postpone it till noon. 

This kind is called upavdsa, i.e. the fasting ; for the 
not-eating from one noon to the following is called 
ekanakta, not fasting. 

Another kind, called kricchra, is this: A man takes 
his food on some day at noon, and on the following day 
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in the evening. On the third day he eats nothing 
except what by chance is given him without his asking 
for it. On the fourth day he fasts. 

Another kind, called pardka, is this: A man takes 
his food at noon on three consecutive days. Then he 
transfers his eating-hour to the evening during three 
further consecutive days. Then he fasts uninterrup- 
tedly during three consecutive days without breaking 
fast. ἢ 

Another kind, called candrdyana, is this: A man 
fasts on the day of full moon; on the following day he 
takes only a mouthful, on the third day he takes double 
this amount, on the fourth day the threefold of it, &c. 
&c., going on thus till the day of new moon. On that 
day he fasts ; on the following days he again diminishes 
his food by one mouthful a day, till he again fasts on 
the day of full moon. 

Another kind, called mdsavdsa (mdsopavdsa), is this: 
A man uninterruptedly fasts all the days of a month 
without ever breaking fast. 

The Hindus explain accurately what reward the latter 
fasting in every single month will bring to a man for a 
new life of his after he has died. They say: 

If a man fasts all the days of Caitra, he obtains wealth 
and joy over the nobility of his children. 

If he fasts Vaigikha, he will be a lord over his tribe 
and great in his army. 

If he fasts Jyaishtha, he will be a favourite of the 
women. 

If he fasts Ashddha, he will obtain wealth. 

If he fasts Sravana, he obtains wisdom. 

If he fasts Bhadrapada, he obtains health and valour, 
riches and cattle. 

If he fasts Agvayuja, he will always be victorious 
over his enemies. 

If he fasts Karttika, he will be grand in the eyes of 
people and will obtain his wishes. 
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If he fasts Margasgirsha, he will be born in the most 
beautiful and fertile country. 

If he fasts Pausha, he obtains a high reputation. 

If he fasts Magha, he obtains innumerable wealth. 

If he fasts Phalguna, he will be beloved. 

He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life as 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma relates that Maitrey!, the 
wife of YAjnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 
to do in order to save his children from calamities and 
bodily defects, upon which he answered: “If a man 
begins on the day Duvé, in the month Pausha, 1.6. the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts four consecutive days, washing himself on the 
first with water, on the second with sesame oil, on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms; if he further on each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the names of the angels; if he 
continue to do all this during each month till the end 
of the year, his children will in the following life be 
free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 
what he wishes ; for also Dilipa, Dushyanta, and Yaydti 
obtained their wishes for having acted thus.” 
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CHAPTER χΧΧν. 
ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAST-DAYS. 


THE reader must know in general that the eighth and 
eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast- 
days, except in the case of the leap month, for it is dis- 
regarded, being considered unlucky. 

The eleventh is specially holy to Vasudeva, because 
on having taken possession of Mahfira, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name. As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them 
and their cattle. Vasudeva, however, raised a mountain 
by his hand and protected them thereby. The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fled. The people commemorated this event 
by ἃ monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Mahfra. Therefore they fast on this day in the state 
of the most punctilious cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this as an obligatory per- 
formance, though in reality it is not obligatory. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “ When the moon is 
in Rohini, the fourth of her stations, on the eighth day of 
the black half, it is a fast-day called Jayanti. Giving 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sins.” 

Evidently this condition of the fast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in particular only to 
Bh§drapada, since Vasudeva was born in this month 
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and on this day, whilst the moon stood in the station 
Rohini. The two conditions, viz. the moon’s standing 
in Rohini and that the day is the eighth of the black 
half, can happen only once in so and so many years, for 
various reasons, 6.9. the intercalation of the year, and 
because the civil years do not keep pace with lunar time, 
either getting in advance of it or falling behind. 

The same book says: “When the moon stands in 
Punarvasu, the seventh of her stations, on the eleventh 
day of the white half of the month, this is a fast-day, 
called Atj (ἢ Aftdtaja). Ifa man does works of piety 
on this day, he will be enabled to obtain whatever he 
wishes, as has been the case with Sagara, Kakutstha, 
and Dandahamdr (?), who obtained royalty because they 
had done so. 

The sixth day of Caitra is a fast-day holy to the sun. 

In the month AshAdha, when the moon stands in 
Anuradha, the seventeenth of her signs, there is a fast- 
day holy to Vasudeva called Devastni (?), ae. Deva is 
sleeping, because it is the beginning of the four months 
during which Vasudeva slept. Others add this condi- 
tion, that the day must be the eleventh of the month. 

It is evident that such a day does not occur in every 
year. The followers of Vasudeva abstain on this day 
from meat, fish, sweetmeats, and cohabitation with the 
women, and take food only once a day. They make 
the earth their bed without any covering, and do not 
use a bedstead raised above the earth. 

People say that these four months are the night of 
the angels, to which must be added a month at the 
beginning as evening twilight, and a month at the end 
as morning dawn. However, the sun stands then near 
οὗ of Cancer, which is noon in the day of the angels, and 
I do not see in what way this moon is connected with 
the two Sarhdhis. 

The day of full moon in the month Sravana is a fast 
day holy to Soman&tha. 
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When in the month Aévayuja the moon stands in 
Alsharatan (the lunar station) and the sun is in Virgo, 
it is a fast-day. 

The eighth of the same month is a fast-day holy to 
Bhagavati. Fasting is broken when the moon rises. 

The fifth day of Bhidrapada is a fast-day holy to 
the sun, called shat. ‘They anoint the solar rays, and 
in particular those rays which enter through the win- 
dows, with various kinds of balsamic ointments, and 
place upon them odoriferous plants and flowers. 

When in this month the moon stands in Rohini, it 
is a fast-day for the birth of Vasudeva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that the day must be the eighth of 
the black half. We have already pointed out that such 
a day does not occur in every year, but only in certain 
ones of a larger number of years. 

When in the month Kiarttika the moon stands in 
Revati, the last of her stations, it is a fast-day in com- 
memoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. It is called 
deotthint, ἐ.6.ἁ the rising of the Deva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that it must be the eleventh of 
the white half. On that day they soil themselves with 
the dung of cows, and break fasting by feeding upon a 
mixture of cow’s milk, urine, and dung. This day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhishma pajica- 
rdtrt. They fast during them in honour of Vasudeva. 
On the second of them the Brahmans break fasting, 
after them the others. 

On the sixth day of Pausha is a fasting in honour of 
the sun. 

On the third day of Migha there is a fasting for 
the women, not for the men. It is called Gaur-t-r 
(gauri-trittyd ?), and lasts the whole day and night. 
On the following morning they make presents to the 
nearest relatives of their husbands. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 
ON THE FESTIVALS AND FESTIVE DAYS. 


YATRA means travelling under auspicious circumstances. 
Therefore a feast is called ydird. Most of the Hindu 
festivals are celebrated by women and children only. 

The 2nd of the month Caitra is a festival to the 
people of Kashmir, called Agdds (Ὁ), and celebrated on 
account of a victory gained by their king, Muttai, over 
the Turks. Actording to their account he ruled over 
the whole world. But this is exactly what they say 
of most of their kings. However, they are incautious 
enough to assign him to a time not much anterior to 
our time, which leads to their lie being found out. It 
is, of course, not impossible that a Hindu should rule 
(over a huge empire), as Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
and Persians have done, but all the times not much 
anterior to our own are well known. (If, therefore, 
such had been the case, we should know it.) Perhaps 
the here mentioned king ruled over the whole of India, 
and they know of no other country but India and of no 
other nations but themselves. 

On the 11th there is a festival called Hindolt- 
caitra, when they meet in the devagriha, or temple of 
Vasudeva, and swing his image to and fro, as had been 
done with him when he was an infant in the cradle. 
They perform the same in their houses during the 
whole day and make merry. 

On the full moon’s day of Caitra there is a feast 
called Bahand (vasanta?), a- festival for the women, 
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when they put on their ornaments and demand presents 
from their husbands, 

The 22nd is a festival called ΠΡ: a day of 22nd Caitra, 
merriment holy to Bhagavati, when people use to wash 
and to give alms. 

The 3rd Vaisdkha is a festival for the women called gra Vaid. 
Gaur-t-r (gauri-tritiyd 3), holy to Gauri, the daughter of Page 288. 
the mountain Himavant, the wife of Mahideva. They 
wash and dress gaily, they worship the image of Gauri 
and light lamps before it, they offer perfumes, abstain 
from eating, and play with swings. On the following 
day they give alms and eat. 

On the roth Vaisdkha all the Brahmans whom the 
kings have invited proceed forth to the open fields, and 
there they light great fires for the sacrifices during five 
days till full moon. They make the fires in sixteen 
different spots and in four different groups. In each 
group a Brahman performs the sacrifice, so that there 
are four performing priests as there are four Vedas. 

On the 16th they return home. 

In this month occurs the vernal equinox, called Vernal equi- 
vasanta. They determine the day by calculation and — 
make it a festival, when people invite the Brahmans. 

On the 1st Jyaishtha, or new moon’s day, they cele- «st Jyaish- 
brate a festival and throw the first-fruits of all seeds 
into the water in order to gain thereby a favourable 
prognostic, 

The full moon’s day of this month is a festival to Ealianoun's 
the women, called pa-panca (Ὁ). baa 

All the days of the month Ashidha are devoted to Ashadha 
alms-giving. It is also called dhdri. During this 
time the household is provided with new vessels. 

On the full moon’s day of Sravana they give banquets ash Bee 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 8th Agvayuja, when the moon stands in the sth λένα- 
nineteenth station, Mila, begins the sucking of the ss 
sugar cane. It is a festival holy to Mahdnavamé, the 
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sister of Mahddeva, when they offer the first-fruits of 
sugar and all other things to her image which is called 
Bhagavati. They give much alms before it and kill 
kids. He who does not possess anything to offer, 
stands upright by the side of the idol, without ever 
sitting down, and will sometimes pounce upon whom- 
soever he meets and kill him. 

On the 15th, when the moon stands in the last of 
her stations, Revati, there is the festival Puhdt (?), 
when they wrangle with each other and play with the 
animals. It is holy to Vésudeva, because his uncle 
Karhsa had ordered him into his presence for the 
purpose of wrangling. 

On the 16th there is a festival, when they give alms 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 23rd is the festival Asoka, also called dhot, 
when the moon stands in the seventh station, Punar- 
vasu. Itis a day of merriment and of wrangling. 

In the month Bhadrapadé, when the moon stands in 
the tenth station, Magha, they celebrate a festival 
which they call pitripaksha, 1.6. the half of the month 
of the Fathers, because the moon’s entering this station 


’ falls near the time of new moon. They distribute alms 


3rd Bhadra- 
pada. 


6th Bhadra- 
pada. 
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during fifteen days in the name of the Fathers. 

On the 3rd Rhadrapada is the festival Harbdli (Ὁ), for 
the women. It is their custom that a number of days 
before they sow all kinds of seeds in baskets, and they 
bring the baskets forward on this day after they have 
commenced growing. They throw roses and perfumes 
on them and play with each other during the whole 
night. On the following morning they bring them 
to the ponds, wash them, wash themselves, and give 
alms. 

On the 6th of this month, which is called Gdthat (?), 
when people give food to those who are in prison. 

On the 8th, when the moonlight has reached half of 
its development, they have a festival called dhruva- 
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grtha (9); they wash themselves and eat well growing 
grain-fruit that their children should be healthy. The 
women celebrate this festival when they are pregnant 
and desire to have children. 

The 11th Bhadrapada is called Parvati (2). This is 
the name of a thread which the priest makes from 
materials presented to him for the purpose. One part 
of it he dyes with crocus, the other he leaves as it is. 
He gives the thread the same length as the statue of 
Vasudeva is high. Then he throws it over his neck, 
so that it hangs down to his feet. It is a much vene- 
rated festival. 

The 16th, the first day of the black half, is the first 
of seven days which are called δα άγω (7), when they 
adorn the children nicely and give a treat to them. 
They play with various animals. On the seventh day 
the men adorn themselves and celebrate a festival. 
And during the rest of the month they always adorn 
the children towards the end of the day, give alms to 
the Brahmans, and do works of piety. 

When the moon stands in her fourth station, Rohini, 
they call this time Gindlahid (?), celebrating a festival 
during three days and making merry by playing with 
each other, from joy over the birth of Vasudeva. 

JivaSarman relates that the people of Kashmir cele- 
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16th Bhad- 
rapada, 


26th, 27th 
Bhadra- 


brate a festival on the 26th and 27th “of this month, pada. 


on account of certain pieces of wood called gana (?), 
which the water of the river Vitasti (Jailam) carries, 
in those two days, through the capital, Adhishthdna. 
People maintain that it is Mah&deva who sends them. 
It is peculiar to these pieces of wood, so they say, that 
nobody is able to seize them, however much he may desire 
it, that they always evade his grasp and move away. 
However, the people of Kashmir, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, give a different statement as 
to the place and the time, and maintain that the thing 
occurs ina pond called Kddaishahr (0), to the left of the 
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source of the just-mentioned river (Vitasta-Jailam), in 
the middle of the month Vaisikha. The latter version 
is the more likely, as about this time the waters begin 
to increase. The matter reminds one of the wood in 
the river of Jurjin, which appears at the time when the 
water swells in its source. 

The same Jivasarman relates that in the country of 
Svat, opposite the district of K7i7i (7), there is a valley 
in which fifty-three streams unite. Itis called 7γαγ7άϊ 
(cf. Sindhi ¢révanjdha). In those two days the water 
of this valley becomes white, in consequence of Mahi- 
deva’s washing in it, as people believe. 

The 1st Karttika, or new moon’s day, when the 
sun marches in Libra, is called Dildli. Then people 
bathe, dress festively, make presents to each other of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts; they ride to the temples 
to give alms and play merrily-with each other till noon. 
In the night they light a great number of lamps in 
every place so that the air is perfectly clear. The 
cause of this festival is that Lakshmf, the wife of Vasu- 
deva, once a year on this day liberates Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who is a prisoner in the seventh earth, and 
allows him to go out into the world. Therefore the 
festival is called Balirdjya, t.e. the principality of Bali. 
The Hindus maintain that this time was a time of 
luck in the Kritayuga, and they are happy because 
the feast-day in question resembles that time in the 
Kritayuga. 

In the same month, when full moon is perfect, they 
give banquets and adorn their women during all the 
days of the black half. 

The 3rd Margasirsha, called Guvdna-bdtry ( tri- 
tiyd 3), is a feast of the women, sacred to Gauri. They 
meet in the houses of the rich among them; they put 
several silver statues of the goddess on a throne, and 
perfume it and play with each other the whole day. 
On the following morning they give alms. 
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On full moon’s day of the same month there is rsth Marga. 
another festival of the women. Pace 206. 

On most of the days of the month Pausha they pre- Pausha, 
pare great quantities of pihaval (?), ὁ.6. a sweet dish 
which they eat. 

On the eighth day of the white half of Pausha, which éth Pausha, 
is called Ashtaka, they make gatherings of the Brah- 
mans, present them with dishes prepared from the plant 
Atriplex hortensis, i.e. sarmak in Arabic (=orache), and 
show attentions to them. 

On the eighth day of the black half, which is called 
Sdkdrtam, they eat turnips. 

The 3rd Magha, called Méhatrtj (Mdyha-trittyd ?), is 3rd Magha. 

a feast for the women, and sacred to Gauri. They meet 
in the houses of the most prominent among them be- 
fore the image of Gaurt, place before it various sorts 
of costly dresses, pleasant perfumes, and nice dishes. 
In each meeting-place they put 108 jugs full of water, 
and after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it four times at the four quarters of that night. On 
the following day they give alms, they give banquets 
and receive guests. The women’s washing with cold 
water is common to all the days of this month. 

On the last day of this month, 1.6. the 29th, when agth Magha. 
there is only a remainder of 3 day-minutes, ae. 14 
hour, all the Hindus enter the water and duck under in 
it seven times. 

On the full moon’s day of this month, called cdmdéha xsth Magna. 
(?), they light lamps on all high places. 

On the 23rd, which is called mdnsartaku, and also 23rd Magha 
mihdtan, they receive guests and feed them on meat 
and large black peas. 

On the 8th Phalguna, called pirdrtdku, they pre- sth Phal- 
pare for the Brahmans various dishes from flour and ~ 
butter. 

The full moon’s day of Phalguna is a feast to the τε pnai. 
women, called Uddd (?), or also dhola (i.e. dola), when ον 
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they make fire on places lower than those on which 
they make it on the festival cdmdha, and they throw 
the fire out of the village. 

On the following night, ¢.e. that of the 16th, called 
Sirardtri, they worship Mahddeva during the whole 
night; they remain awake, and do not lie down to 
sleep, and offer to him perfumes and flowers. 

On the 23rd, which is called pilyattdn (Ὁ), they eat 
rice with butter and sugar. 

The Hindus of Miltan have a festival which is called 
Sdmbapuraydird ; they celebrate it in honour of the 
sun, and worship him. It is determined in this way : 
They first take the ahargana, according to the rules of 
Khandakhadyaka, and subtract 98,040 therefrom. They 
divide the remainder by 365, and disregard the quotient. 
If the division does not give a remainder, the quotient 
is the date of the festival in question. If there is a 
remainder, it represents the days which have elapsed 
since the festival, and by subtracting these days from 
365 you find the date of the same festival in the next 
following year. 
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ON DAYS’ WHICH ARE HELD IN SPECIAL VENERATION, 
ON LUCKY AND UNLUCKY TIMES, AND ON SUCH 
TIMES AS ARE PARTICULARLY FAVOURABLE FOR 
ACQUIRING IN THEM BLISS IN HEAVEN. 


THE single days enjoy different degrees of veneration 
according to certain qualities which they attribute to 
them. They distinguish, eg., the Sunday, because it is 
the day of the sun and the beginning of the week, as 
the Friday is distinguished in Islam. 

To the distinguished days further belong amdvdsyd ‘the days of 
and pirnimd, 1.6. the days of conjunction (new moon) and full 
and opposition (full moon), because they are the limits" 
of the wane and the increase of the moonlight. In ac- 
cordance with the belief of the Hindus regarding this Page σοι. 
increase and wane, the Brahmans sacrifice continually _ 
to the fire in order to earn heavenly reward. They let 
the portions of the angels accumulate, which are the 
offerings thrown into the fire at moonlight during the 
whole time from new moon to full moon. Then they 
begin distributing these portions over the angels in 
the time from full moon to new moon, till at the time 
of new moon nothing any more remains of them. We 
have already mentioned that new moon and full moon 
are noon and midnight of the nychthemeron of the 
Fathers. Therefore the uninterrupted almsgiving on 
these two days is always done in honour of the 
Fathers, 
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Four other days are held in special veneration, 
because, according to the Hindus, with them the 
single yugas of the present caturyuga have commenced, 
viz. :— - 

The 3rd Vaisakha, called kshairttd (Ὁ), on which 
the Kritayuga is believed to have commenced. 

The oth Karttika, the beginning of the Tretayuga. 

The 15th Magha, the beginning of the Dvapara- 
yuga. 

The 13th of Agvayuja, the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga, 

According to my opinion, these days are festivals, 
sacred to the yugas, instituted for the purpose of alms- 
giving or for the performance of some rites and cere- 
monies, as, ¢g., the commemoration-days in the year of 
the Christians. However, we must deny that the four 
yugas could really have commenced on the days here 
mentioned. 

With regard to the Kritayuga, the matter is perfectly 
clear, because its beginning is the beginning of the 
solar and lunar cycles, there being no fraction in the 
date, since it is, at the same time, the beginning of the 
caturyuga. It is the first of the month Caitra, at the 
same time the date of the vernal equinox, and on the. 
same day also the other yugas commence. For, accord- 
ing to Brahmagnpta, a caturyuga contains :— 


Civil days . , ‘ ; : . 1,577,916,450 
Solar months , ‘ . : , 51,840,000 
Leap months. . Ξ . . 1,593,300 
Lunar days. é . . ‘ . 1,602,999,000 
Unardtradays . . . « « 25,082,550 


These are the elements on which the resolution of 
chronological dates into days, or the composition of 
them out of days, is based. All these numbers may be 
divided by 10, and the divisors are wholes without 
any fraction. Now the beginnings of the single yugas 
depend upon the beginning of the caturyuga. 
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According to Pulisa the caturyuga contains :— 


Civildays .. ° 5 ᾿ . 1,577,917,800 
Solar months . ° . . ‘ 51,840,000 
Leap months . . . é ‘ 1,593,336 
Lunar days. ‘ . ° é . 1,603,000,010 
Unardtra days . ° . . ‘ 25,082,280 


All these numbers may be divided by 4, and the 
divisors are wholly without any fraction. According 
to this computation, also, the beginnings of the single 
yugas are the same as the beginning of the caturyuga, 
1.6. the first of the month Caitra and the day of the 
vernal equinox. However, this day falls on different 
week-days. 

Hence it is evident that their theory about the 
above-mentioned four days being the beginnings of the 
four yugas, is without any foundation at all; that they 
could never arrive at such a result unless by resorting 
to very artificial ways of interpretation. 

The times which are specially favourable to earn a 
heavenly reward in them are called punyakdla. Bala- 
bhadra says in his commentary to the Khandakhad- 
yaka :—‘“‘If the yogin, 1.6. the ascetic who understands 
the creator, who chooses the good and eschews the bad, 
continued his manner of life during one thousand years, 
his reward would not be equal to that of a man who 
gives alms on punyakdla and fulfils the duties of the 
day, 7.e. washing and anointing himself, saying prayers 
and praises. ” 

No doubt, most of the feast-days enumerated in the 
preceding belong to this kind of days, for they are 
devoted to almsgiving and banqueting. If people did 
not expect to gain thereby a reward in heaven, they 
would not approve of the rejoicings and merriments 
which are characteristic of these days. 

Notwithstanding the nature of the punyakdla 1s 
such as here explained, some of them are considered as 
lucky, others as unlucky days. 
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Those days are lucky when the planets migrate from 
one sign into the other, especially the sun. These times 
are called samkrdntt. The most propitious of them are 
the days of the equinoxes and solstices, and of these the 


. most propitious is the day of the vernal equinox. It is 


Method for 
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called bikhi, or shibul (vishuva), as the two sounds sh and 
kh may be exchanged for each other, and may also, by 
a metathesis, change their place. 

As, however, a planet’s entering a new sign does not 
require more than a moment of time, and, during it, 
people must offer to the fire the offering sdénia (Ὁ) with 
oil and corn, the Hindus have given a greater extent to 
these times, making them begin with the moment when 
the eastern edge of the body of the sun touches the 
first part of the sign; reckoning as their middle the 
moment when the sun’s centre reaches the first part of 
the sign, which is in astronomy considered as the time 
of the migration (of the planet from one sign to the 
other), and reckoning as the end that moment when the 
western edge of the sun’s body touches the first part 
of the sign. This process lasts, in the case of the sun, 
nearly two hours. 

For the purpose of finding the times in the week 
when the sun migrates from one sign to another, they 
have several methods, one of which was dictated to me 
by Samaya (?). It is this :— 

Subtract from the Sakakfla 847, multiply the re- 
mainder by 180, and divide the product by 143. The 
quotient you get represents days, minutes, and seconds. 
This number is the basis. 

If you want to know at what time in the year in 
question the sun enters any one of the twelve signs, 
you look out the sign in the following table. Take the 
number which you find side by side with the sign in 
question, and add it to the basis, days to days, minutes 
to minutes, seconds to seconds, If the wholes amount 
to 7 or more, disregard them, and with the remainder 
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count off the week-days, beginning with the beginning 
of Sunday. That time you arrive at is the moment of 
samkrdntt. 


What must be added to the Basis. 
The Zodiacal Signs. 


Days. | Ghati, | Cashaka. 
Aries ὃ ‘ ᾿ 3 19 re) 
Taurus. ‘ ° 6 17 ο 
Gemini . ᾿ . 2 43 ο 
Cancer 6 21 O 
Leo . ; ὁ 2 49 ο 
Virgo . ‘ . 5 49 O 
Libra : ‘ d I 14 ο 
Scorpio 3 6 30 
Arcitenens . 4 34 30 
Capricornus ,. . 5 54 oO 
Amphora . . oO 30 oO 
Pisces | 2 II 20 

{ 


ee .--.-ὄ..-... -...-. 


The beginning of consecutive solar years in the week οἱ the 


differs by 1 day and the fraction at the end of the eiouclar 


year accord- 


year. This amount, reduced to fractions of one kind, ing to B:ah- 
is the multiplicator (180), used in the preceding com- Pubes, and 
putation in order to find the surplus of each year (6. sa aca 
the amount by which its beginning wanders onward 
through the week). 

The divisor (143) is the denominagor of the fraction 
(which is accordingly 189). 

Accordingly the fraction at the end of the solar year 
is, In this computation, reckoned as ,3,, which implies 
as the length of the solar year, 365 days 15’ 31” 28’ 6". 
To raise this fraction of a day to one whole day, 32% of 
a day are required. Ido not know whose theory this is. 

If we divide the days of a caturyuga by the number 
of its solar years, according to the theory of Brahma- 
gupta, we get as the length of the solar year, 365 days 
30 22” 30°’ οὗ. In this case the multiplicator or 
gunakdra is 4027, and the divisor or bhigahdra 1s 3200 Page 293. 
(t.e. 1 day 30° 22” 30°” oO” are equal to $2927). 
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Reckoning according to the theory of Pulisa, we find 
as the length of the solar year 365 days 15’ 31’ 30°” o. 
Accordingly, the guaakdra, would be 1007, the bhdga- 
λάγα 800 (ἰ.6. 1 day 15’ 31” 30°” o” are equal to ᾿ξ 0}. 
According to Aryabhata, the length of the solar year 
is 365 days 15’ 31 15’. In that case the gunakdra is 
725 and the bhdgahdra is 572 (1.6. 1 day 15’ 31” 15” are 
equal to 725). 
another, Another Τὴ ethod for finding the moment of samikrdnte 
finding the has been dictated to me by Auliatta (?), the son of Sa- 
᾿ς hdwt(?), and is based on the system of Pulisa. Itis this: 
Subtract from the Sakak&la 918, multiply the re- 
mainder by 1007, add to the product 79, and divide the 
sum by 800. Divide the quotient by 7, The remainder 
you get is the basis. What now must for each sign be 
added to the basis, as has already been mentioned (ii. 
188), is indicated by the following table opposite to each 


sign :— 

What must be What must be 

added to the added to the 
The Zodiacal Signs. aete. The Zodiacal Signs. eer: 

Days. | Ghati. Days. | Ghati. 

| ..... .ὕ.. | ee eee (eee Weel 

Aries I 35 || Libra 6 31 
Taurus 4 23 || Scorpio I |° 23 
Gemini : ο 290 ἢ Arcitenens. 2 II 
Cancer . -| 4 34 || Capricornus 4 10 
Leo I 6 || Amphora . 5 34 
Virgo 4 6 || Pisces. ο 28 


Varihamihira maintains in the Paticasiddhdntikd 

βιοφαέιι. that the shadasttimukha is in the same degree pro- 
'  pitious as the time of samkrdnti for acquiring in it 
infinite heavenly reward. This is the moment of the 

sun’s entering :—The 18th degree of Gemini; the 14th 

degree of Virgo ; the 26th degree of Arcitenens ; and the 

28th degree of Pisces. : 

The moment of the sun’s entering the fixed signs 
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is four times as propitious as the moment of his 
entering the other signs. For each of these times 
they compute the beginning and the end by means 
of the radius of the sun in the same way as they 
compute the minutes of the sun’s or moon’s entering 
and leaving the shadow at an eclipse. This method is 
well known in their canones. We, however, communi- 
cate here only those of their methods of calculation 
which we think remarkable, or which, as far as we 
know, have not yet been explained before Muslim ears, 
as Muslims know of the methods of the Hindus only 
those which are found in the Sind-hind. 

Most propitious times are, further, the times of solar 
and lunar eclipses. At that time, according to their 
belief, all the waters of the earth become as pure as that 
of the Ganges. They exaggerate the veneration of 
these times to such a degree that many of them commit 
suicide, wishing to die at such a time as promises them 
heavenly bliss. However, this is only done by Vaisyas 
and Siidras, whilst it is forbidden to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, who in consequence do not commit suicide 
(vide, however, li. 170). 

Further, the times of Parvan are propitious, 1.6. those 
times in which an eclipse may take place. And even 
if there is no eclipse at such a timg it is considered 
quite as propitious as the time of an eclipse itself. 

The times of the yogas are as propitious as those of 
the eclipses. We have devoted a special chapter to 
them (chap. lxxix.). 

If it happens within the course of one civil day that 
the moon revolves in the latter part of some station, 
then enters the following station, proceeds through the 
whole of it and enters a third station, so that in one 
single day she stands in three consecutive stations, such 
".@ day is called trihaspaka (3), and also triharkasha (3). 
It is an unlucky day, being evil, and it is counted 
among the punyakdla. (See ii. 187.) 


Times of 
eclipses. 


Parvan and 
yoga, 


Unlucky 
days. 
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Times 


of earth- 


quakes. 
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The same applies to that civil day which compre- 
hends a complete lunar day, whose beginning, besides, 
falls in the latter part of the preceding lunar day, 
and whose end falls in the beginning of the following 
lunar day. Such a day is called trahagatiata (?). It 
is unlucky, but favourable to earn in it a heavenly 
reward. 

When the days of dnardira, i.e. the days of the de- 
crease (see lil. 25), sum up so as to form one complete 
day, it is unlucky and reckoned among the punya- 
kala. This takes place according to Brahmagupta 
in 6259388 civil days, 62,332, solar days, 6352-982 
lunar days. 

According to Pulisa, it takes place in 62 $3378 civil 
days, 6383-372 lunar days, 62,734, solar days. 

The moment when a complete leap-month without 
any fraction is summed up, is unlucky, and is not 
reckoned among the punyakdla. According to Brahma- 
gupta, this takes place in 990,°;°,8,3, civil days, 976-94%4y 
solar days, 10065454 lunar days. 

Times which are considered as unlucky, to which no 
merit whatsoever is attributed, are, ¢g., the times of 
earthquakes. ‘Then the Hindus beat with the pots of 
their households against the earth and break them, in 
order to get a good omen and to banish the mishap. 
As times of a similar ill nature, the book Samhita 
further enumerates the moments of landslips, the fall- 
ing of stars, red glow in the sky, the combustion of 
the earth by lightning, the appearance of comets, the 
occurrence of events contrary both to nature and 
custom, the entering of the wild beasts into the villages, 
rainfall when it is not the season for it, the trees 
putting forth leaves when it is not the season for it, 
when the nature of one season of the year seems trans- 
ferred to another, and more of the like. 

The book Sridhava, attributed to Mahadeva, sos 
the following : 
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“The burning days, i.e. the unlucky ones—for thus Quotation 
they call them—are: hook δρᾷ. 


“The second days of the white and black halves of MabAdeva. 
the months Caitra and Pausha ; 

“The fourth days of the two halves of the months 
Jyaishtha and Phalguna ; 

‘‘The sixth days of the two halves of the months 
Sravana and Vaigakha ; 


“The eighth days of the two halves of the months 
Ashadha and Aégvayuja ; 


“The tenth days of the two halves of the months 
Margasirsha and Bhidrapada ; 


“The twelfth days of the two halves of the month 
Karttika.” 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIL 


ON THE KARANAS. 


Explanation WE have already spoken of the lunar days called ἐλ, 


of karaya. 


Fixed and 
movable 
karayas. 
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and have explained that each lunar day is shorter than 
a civil day, because the lunar month has thirty lunar 
days, but only a little more than twenty-nine and a half 
civil days. 

As the Hindus call these ¢ithis nychthemera, they 
also call the former half of a ¢ithi day, the latter half 
night. Each of these halves has a separate name, and 
they all of them ({.6. all the halves of the lunar days of 
the lunar month) are called karanas. 

Some of the names of the karanas occur only once 
in a month and are not repeated, viz. four of them 
about the time of new moon, which are called the fied 
ones, because they occur only once in the month, and 
because they always fall on the same day and night of 
the month, 

Others of them revolve and occur eight times in a 
month, They are called the movable ones, because of 
their revolving, and because each one of them may as 
well fall on a day as on a night. They are seven in 
number, and the seventh or last of them is an unlucky 
day, by which they frighten their children, the simple 
mention of which makes the hairs on the head of their 
boys stand on end. We have given an exhaustive 
description of the karanas in another book of ours, 
They are mentioned in every Indian book on astronomy 
and mathematics, 
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If you want to know the karanas, first determine the 
lunar days, and find out in what part of them the date 
in question falls, which is done in this way :— 

Subtract the corrected place of the sun from the 
corrected place of the moon. The remainder is the 
distance between them. If it is less than six zodiacal 
signs, the date falls in the white half of the month; 
if it is more, it falls in the black half. 

Reduce this number to minutes, and divide the pro- 
duct by 720. The quotient represents tithis, 1.6. com- 
plete lunar days. If you get by the division a re- 
mainder, multiply it by 60 and divide the product by 
the mean bhukti. The quotient represents ghatis and 
minor fractions, 1.6. that portion of the current day 
which has already elapsed. 

This is the method of the canones of the Hindus, 
The distance between the corrected places of sun and 
moon must be divided by the mean bhukti. This, how- 
ever, is impossible for many of the days. Therefore 
they divide this distance by the difference between 
the daily revolutions of sun and moon, which they 
reckon for the moon as 13 degrees, for the sun as I 
degree. 

It is a favourite method in rules of this kind, especi- 
ally in Indian ones, to reckon by tha mean motion of 
sun and moon. The mean motion of the sun is sub- 
tracted from the mean motion of the moon, and the 
remainder is divided by 732, which is the difference 
between their two middle bhuktis. The quotient then 
represents days and ghatis. 

The word duht is of Indian origin. In the Indian 
language it is bkuktt (=the daily motion of a planet). 
If the corrected motion is meant, it is called bhuktz 
sphuta. If the mean motion is meant, it is called 
bhukit madhyama, and if the dbuht which renders equal 
is meant, it is called bhuktyantara, 1.6. the difference 
between the two bhuktis. 


Rule how to 
find the 
karanas. 


Explana- 
tion of 
bhukti. 


Names of 
the lunar 
days of the 
half of a 
month. 
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The lunar days of the month have special names, 
which we exhibit in the following diagram. If you 
know the lanar day in which yon are, you find, by the 
side of the number of the day, its name, and opposite 
it the karana in which you are. If that which has 
elapsed of the current day is less than half a day, the 
karana is a diurnal one; if that which has elapsed of 
it is more than half a day, it is a nocturnal one. This 
is the diagram :— 
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The Hindus attribute to some of the karanas domi- 
nants, as is their custom. Further they give rules 
showing what during each karana must be done or not, 
rules which are similar to collections of astrological 
prognostics (as to lucky or unlucky days, &.). If we 
give here a second diagram of the karanas, we thereby 
simply mean to confirm what we have said already, and 
to repeat a subject which is unknown among us. Thus 
it is rendered easy to learn the subject, because learning 
is the fruit of repetition. 


THE FOUR FIXED KARANAS. 


‘a3. αὶ 
a Sa “ κε ty & 
Sasi 32 ῷ «ἢ The prognostics of the karanas, and for what 
ἘΞ 3 ξ Eg Ξ ΕΞ r= thing each of them is favourable. 
τις 3 
Ὁ ᾿ Favourable for the action of medicines, of 
a. Ἢ τ drugs against the bite of serpents, of in- 
© a iv 3 cantations, of learning, of council-hold- 
τ Ὁ. ing, and of reciting holy texts before the 
ΡΞ idols. 
a [δὰ 
Ὄ cf — | Favourable for placing a king on a throne, 
ἃ 73 & | giving alms in the name of the Fathers, 
a | ΒΕῚ | for making use of four-footed animals in 
2 | 9G | agriculture. 
tj O | H's 
Ξ ε 
= Ὁ | Favourable for weddings, laying a founda- 
. s tion-stone, examining the state of snake- 
a iS = bitten persons, for frightening people and 
A a seizing them. 
ΜΞ ΠΕΘΈΣΕΝ 


Ruins all actions and is favourable only 
for things connected with marriage, for 
the construction of parasols, the piercing 
of the ears, and for works of piety. 


Kinstughna. | 
The wind 
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THE SEVEN MOVABLE KARANAS. 


The prognostics of the karanas, and for what 
thing each of them is favourable. 


| In which half 
of the month 
they fall, 
Their 
names. 
Their 
dominants. 


When there is a samkrdnti in this karana, 
it is sttttng, and the fruits will, during it, 
suffer some mishap. It is favourable for 
travelling, for beginning with things which 
are intended to last long, for cleaning 
oneself, for compounding the drugs which 
make the women fat, and for the sacrifices 
which the Brahmans offer to the fire. 


Bava. 
Sukra. 


— ner nr rr 


When there is a samkrdnti in it, it is sitting, 
not good for the fruits. It is favourable 
for the affairs of future life, and for ac- 
quiring a heavenly reward. 


Balava. 
Brahman. 


tng. All that is sown in it will prosper 
and drop with succulence. It is favour- 
able for making friendships with people. 


Kaulava. 
Mitra. 


When there is a samkrdnti in it, it is 
stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will sink, and is favourable for 
the kneading of aromatic unguents and 
the compounding of perfumes, 


Taitila. 
Aryaman. 


Φ 
When there is a samkrdntt in it, it is 
stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will be depressed, and is favour- 
able for sowing and laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a building. 


Both in the white and the black halves. 


Parvata. 


When there is a samkrdnti in it, it is stand- 


When there is a sankrdnti in it, it is stand- 
tng. All corn will prosper (/acuna), and 
is favourable for commerce. 


Srt. 


ag a a αίμομον --«-------.Ἑ.. . . .. «--.--Ῥ.- 


When there is a samkrdntt in it, it is 


stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will be insufficient. It is not 
favourable for pan be save the crush- 
ing of the sugar-cane. It is considered as 
unlucky and is not good for travelling. 


Marut. 
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Ruleforthe If you want to find the karanas by computation, 

tion of the subtract the corrected place of the sun from that of 

ae the moon, reduce the remainder to minutes and divide 
the number of them by 360. The quotient represents 
complete karanas. 

What remains after the division is multiplied by 60, 
and divided by the bhuktyantara. The quotient re- 
presents how much has elapsed of the current karana. 
Every unit of the number is equal to half a ghatt. 

We now return to the complete karanas. If they 
are two or less, you are in the second karana. In that 
case you add one to the number and count the sum off, 
beginning with catushpada. 

If the number of karanas is 59, you are in gakunt. 

If it is less than 59 and more than two, add one to 
them and divide the sum by seven. ‘The remainder, if 
it is not more than seven, count off, beginning with the 
beginning of the cycle of the movable karanas, 1.6. with 
bava. Thereby you will arrive at the name of the 
current karana in which you happen to be. 

The karanas Wishing to remind the reader of something relating 
ἐν Alin to the karanas which he perhaps has forgotten, we 
Aa ~=©6omust tell him that Alkindi and others like him have 
authors. hit upon the system of the karanas, but one which was 
not sufficiently explained. They did not comprehend 
the method of those who use the karanas. At one 
time they trace them back to Indian, another time to 
Babylonian origin, declaring all the time that they are 
altered on purpose and corrupted by the inadvertence 
of the copyists. They have invented a calculation for 
them which proceeds in a better order than even the 
original method itself. But thereby the thing has 
become something totally different from what it origi- 
nally was. Their method is this: they count half days, 
beginning with new moon. The first twelve hours they 
regard as belonging to the sun, as burning,t.e. unlucky, 
the next twelve hours as belonging to Venus, the 
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following twelve hours as belonging to Mercury, and 
so on according to the order of the planets. Whenever 
the order returns to the sun, they call his twelve 
hours the hours of Albist, 1.0. vishtt. 

However, the Hindus do not measure the karanas 
by civil, but by lunar days, nor do they begin with those 
burning hours following upon new moon. Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Alkindi, people begin, after 
new moon, with Jupiter; in that case the periods of 
the sun are not burning. On the other hand, if they 
begin, according to the method of the Hindus, after 
new moon with the sun, the hours of wsh{t belong 
to Mercury. Therefore, each method, that of the 
Hindus and that of Alkindi, must be treated sepa- 
rately. 

Because visit: recurs eight times in a month, and 
because the points of the compass are eight, we shall 
exhibit in the eight fields of the following table their 
ἀστρολογούμενα regarding the karanas, observations the 
like of which are made by all astrologers regarding 
the shapes of the planets and regarding those stars 
which rise in the single third parts of the zodiacal 
signs. 


Φ 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE 
‘6 VISHTIS.” 


Their names 
| according to the | 


In what part of 
The directions 
in which they 
rise 


the month they 
fall 
Names of the 
vishtis. 


| book Sridhava. | 


It has three eyes. The hair 
on its head is like growing 
sugar-cane. In one hand it 
has an iron hook, in the 
other a black serpent. It is 
strong and violent like run- 

al ning water. It has a long 

tongue. Its day is only good 
for war, and those actions 
in which there is deception 
and falsification. 


L 
In the night of the 5th 
tiths. 
Vadavamukha, 
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of 


ἀλλανα, 


book Sr 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE 
“ὁ VISHTIS.” 


The directions 


fall 
Names of the 
vishtis 
in which they 
rise, 


Their numbers, 
the month they 
Their names 
accordin 


In what 


It is green, and has a sword 
in its hand. Its place is in 
the lightning, thundering, 
stormy,and cold cloud. Its 
time is favourable for tear- 
ing out fattening herbs, for 
drinking medicine, for com- 
merce, and for casting gold 
in a mould. 


Bly (ἢ). 


II. 
In the day of the 9th 
tithi 
Aisana, 


It has a black face, thick lips, 
bushy eyebrows, long hair 
of the head. Itis long, and 
rides during itsday. Inthe 
hand it has a sword, it is 
intent upon devouring men, 
it emits fire from its mouth, 
and says δά δά δᾶ. Its time 
is only good for fighting, for 
killing miscreants, for cur- 
ing ill people, and for fetch- 
ing serpents out of their 
holes. 


North. 


III. 
In the night of the 12th tht. 
Ghora. 


It has five faces and ten eyes. 
Its time is favourable for 
punishing rebels, for divid- 
ing the army into single 
corps. During it a man 
must not turn with his face 
towards the direction where 
it rises. 


IV. 

In the day of the 
16th titht. 
Vayava. 

Krila (7). 


Ghora. 


It is like a smoky flame. It 
has three heads, in each 
three eyes turned upside 
Gown. Its hair is standing 
onend. [10 sits on the head 
of a human being, it screams 
like thunder. It is angry, 
devours men. It holds in 
one hand a knife, in the 
other an axe. 


West. 


V 
In the night of the r9th 
tith 


Jwala (2) 
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the month they 
fall. 
Names of the 
vishtis, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE 
** VISHTIS.” 


Their numbers. 
rise. 


Vil. VI. 
In the night of the 26th 


In what part of 
in which they 


The directions 


and rides on an elephant, 
which always remains the 
same. In the one hand 
he has a huge rock, in the 
other a vajra of iron, which 
it throws. It destroys the 
cattle over which it rises. 
He who makes war coming 
from the direction whence 
it rises will be victorious. 
A man must not turn with 
his face towards it when 
tearing out fattening herbs, 
digging out treasures, and 
trying to satisfy the wants 
of life. 


Nairrita. 


In the day of the 23d tzht. 


It is white, has three eyes, 


It has the colour of crystal. 
In one hand it holds a three- 
fold parasvadha, and in the 
other a rosary. It looks 
towards heaven, and says 
hd hé hd. It rides on an 
ox. Its time is favourable 
for handing over the chil- 
dren to the schools, for con- 
cluding peace, giving alms. 
and works of pjety. 


: It is pistachio-coloured like a 


South. 


parrot. It looks like some- 
thing globular, and has 
three eyes. In one hand 
it bas a mace with an iron 
hook, in the other a sharp 
discus. Itsits on its throne, 
frightening people, and say- 
ing s@ s@ sd. Its time is 
not favourable for beginning 
anything. It is only good 
for doing service to relations 
and for house-work. 


Vil. 


In the day of the 30th tithi. 
Agneya. 


N 
9 
ω 


Their names 
according to the 
Sr addhava. 


Kalaratri. 
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Explanation 
of vyattpata 
and vaidh- 
rita. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
ON THE YOGAS. 


THESE are times which the Hindus think to be most 
unlucky and during which they abstain from all action. 
They are numerous. We shall here mention them. 

There are two yogas regarding which all Hindus 
apree, Viz. :— 

(1.) The moment when sun and moon together stand 
on two circles, which are, as it were, seizing each other, 
1.6. each pair of circles, the declinations of which, on 
one and the same side (of either solstice), are equal, 
This yoga is called vyattpdata. 

(2.) The moment when sun and moon stand together 
on two equal circles, i.e. each pair of circles, the de- 
clinations of which, on different sides (of either solstice), 
are equal. This is called vaidhrita. 

It is the signum of the former that in it the sum of 
the corrected places of sun and moon represents in any 
case the distance of six zodiacal signs from 0° of Aries, 
while it is the signum for the latter that the same sum 
represents the distance of twelve signs. If you compute 
the corrected places of sun and moon for a certain time 
and add them together, the sum is either of these signa, 
4.e. either of these two yogas. 

If, however, the sum is less than the amount of the 
signum or larger, in that case the time of equality (ὦ. 
the time when the sum is equal to either of the signa) 
is computed by means of the difference between this 
sum and the term in question, and by means of the 
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sum of the two bhuktt of sun and moon instead of the 
bhuktyantara, in the same manner as in the canones 
the time of full moon and opposition is computed. 

If you know the distance of the moment from noon 
or midnight, whether you correct the places of sun and 
moon according to the one or the other, its time is 
called the middle one. For if the moon followed the 
ecliptic as accurately as the sun, this time would be 
that which we want to find. However, the moon 
deviates from the ecliptic. Therefore, she does not at 
that time stand on the circle of the sun or on the circle 
which, as far as observation goes, is equal to it. For 
this reason the places of sun and moon and the dragon’s 
head and tail are computed for the middle time. 

According to this time they compute the declinations 
of sun and moon. If they are equal, this is the time 
which is sought for. If not, you consider the declina- 
tion of the moon. 

If, in computing it, you have added her latitude to 
the declination of the degree which she occupies, you 
subtract the latitude of the moon from the declination 
of the sun. However, if, in computing it, you have 
subtracted her latitude from the degree which the moon 
occupies, you add her latitude to the declination of the 
sun. The result is reduced to arcs by, the tables of the 
karadajdt of declination, and these arcs are kept in 
memory. They are the same which are used in the 
canon Karanatilaka. 

Further, you observe the moon at the middle time. 
If she stands in some of the odd quarters of the ecliptic, 
4.¢. the vernal and autumnal ones, whilst her declina- 
tion is less than the declination of the sun, in that case 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other— 
and that is what we want to find—falls after the middle, 
2.¢é the future one; but if the declination of the moon 
is larger than that of the sun, it falls before the middle, 
1,6. the past one. 


On middle 
time. 


Method for 
computing 
vyatipata 
and vaidh- 
rita. 


Another 
method by 
Pulisa. 
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If the moon stands in the even quarters of the 
ecliptic (1c. the summer and winter quarters), just the 
reverse takes place. 

Pulisa adds together the declinations of sun and 
moon in vyatipdta, if they stand on different sides of 
the solstice, and in vaidhrita, if they stand on the same 
side of the solstice. Further, he takes the difference 
between the declinations of sun and moon in vyatipdta, 
if they stand on the same side, and in vaidhrita, if they 
stand on different sides. This is the first value which 
is kept in memory, 1.6. the middle time. 

Further, he reduces the minutes of the days to mdshas, 
supposing that they are less than one-fourth of a day. 
Then he computes their motions by means of the bhuktz 
of sun and moon and the dragon’s head and tail, and 
he computes their places according to the amount of 
middle time, which they occupy, in the past and the 
future. This is the second value which is kept in 
memory. 

By this method he manages to find out the condition 
of the past and the future, and compares it with the 
middle time. If the time of the two declinations 
equalling each other for both sun and moon is past 
or future, in that case the difference between the two 
values keptin memory is the portio divisionis (divisor) ; 
but if it is past for the one and future for the other, 
the sum of the two values kept in memory is the portio 
divisionis, 

Further, he multiplies the minutes of the days, which 
have been found, by the first value kept in memory, 
and divides the product by the portio divisionis. The 
quotient represents the minutes of the distance from the 
middle time which minutes may either be past or future. 
Thus the time of the two declinations equalling each 
other becomes known. 

The author of the canon Karanatilaka makes us 
return to the arc of the declination which has been 
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kept in memory. If the corrected place of the moon 
is less than three zodiacal signs, it is that which we 
want ; if it is between three and six signs, he subtracts 


Another 
method by 
the author 
of the Kara- 
natrilaka, 


it from six signs, and if it is between six and nine 


signs, he adds six signs thereto; if-it is more than nine 
signs, he subtracts it from twelve signs. Thereby he 
gets the second place of the moon, and this he compares 
with the moon’s place at the time of the correction. 
Tf the second place of the moon is Jess than the first, 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other is 
future; if it is more than the first, the time of their 
equalling each other is past. 

Further, he multiplies the difference between the two 
places of the moon by the bhukts of the sun, and divides 
the product by the bhukti of the moon. The quotient 
he adds to the place of the sun at the time of the cor- 
rection, if the second place of the moon is larger than 
the first ; but he subtracts it from the sun’s place, if the 
second place of the moon is less than the first. ‘Thereby 
he finds the place of the sun for the time when the two 
declinations are equal to each other. 

For the purpose of finding it, he divides the difference 
between the two places of the moon by the bhukts of 
the moon. ‘The quotient gives minutes of days, indi- 
cative of the distance. By means of them he com- 
putes the places of sun and moon, of the dragon’s head 
and tail, and of the two declinations. If the latter are 
equal, it is that which we want to find. If they are 
not equal, the author repeats the calculation so long 
till they are equal and till the correct time has been 
found. 

Thereupon he computes the measure of sun and moon, 
However, he disregards half of the sum of them, so that 
in the further calculation he uses only the one half of 
their measures. He multiplies it by 60 and divides the 
product by the bhukiyantara. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the falling (pdta 3). 


The author's 
books on the 
subject. 


About the 
yogas being 
unlucky. 


Quotation 
from Bhat- 
tila 
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The correct time, which has been found, is marked 
in three different places. From the first number he 


subtracts the minutes of the falling, and to the last 


number he adds them. Then the first number is the 
time of the beginning of vyatipdta or vaidhrita, which- 
ever of the two you want to compute. The second 
number is the time of its middle, and the third number 
the time of its end. 

We have given a detailed account of the bases on 
which these methods rest in a special book of ours, 
called Khaydl-alkusifaini (i.e. the image of the two 
eclipses), and have given an accurate description of 
them in the canon which we have composed for Sydva- 
bala (?), the Kashmirian, and to which we have given 
the title The Arabic Khandakhddyaka. 

Bhattila (?) thinks the whole day of either of these 
two yogas to be unlucky, whilst Varihamihira thinks 
only that duration of them to be unlucky which is found 
by the computation. He compares the unlucky por- 
tion of the day to the wound of a gazelle shot with a 
poisoned arrow. ‘The disease does not go beyond the 
environs of the poisoned shot ; if it is cut out, the injury 
is removed. 

According to what Pulisa mentions of Pardéara, the 
Hindus assume ὃ number of vyatipdias in the lunar 
stations, but all of them are computed by the same 
method which he has given. For the calculation does 
not increase in its kind; only the single specimens of it 
become more numerous. 

The Brahman Bhattila (?) says in his canon :-— 

“ Here there are 8 times, which have certain gauge- 
measures, If the sum of the corrected places of sun and 
moon is equal to them, they are unlucky. They are: 

“1, Bak-shdta (Ὁ). Its gauge-measure is 4 zodiacal 
signs. 

“2. Ganddnta. Its gauge-measure is 4 signs and 
134 degrees. 
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‘3. Ldta (?), or the general vyatipdta. Its gauge- 
measure is 6 signs. 

“4. Casa (?). Its gauge-measure is 6 signs and 62 
degrees. 

“5. Barh (?), also called barhvyatipdta. Its pauge- 
measure 18 7 signs and 163 degrees. ᾿ 

“6, Kdladanda. Its gauge-measure is 8 signs and 
13} degrees. 

“7, Vydshdta (?). Its gauge-measure is 9 signs 
and 234 degrees. 

“8, Vatdhrita. Its gauge-measure is 12 signs.” 

These yogas are well known, but they cannot all be 
traced back to a rule in the same way as the 3d and 
8th ones. Therefore they have no certain duration 
determined by minutes of the falling, but only by 
general estimates. Thus the duration of vydkshdta (Ὁ) 
and of bakshita (?) is one muhirta, according to the 
statement of Varihamihira, the duration of Ganddnta 
and of Barh (?) two muhiirtas. 

The Hindus propound this subject at great length 
and with much detail, but to no purpose. We have 
given an account of it in the above-mentioned book. 
(See ii. 208.) 

The canon Karanatilaka mentions twenty-seven tTwenty- 
yogas, which are computed in the following manner: according to 

Add the corrected place of the sun to that of the tiam*” 
moon, reduce the whole sum to minutes, and divide the Page 3. 
number by 800. The quotient represents complete 
yogas. Multiply the remainder by 60, and divide the 
product by the sum of the dhuktis of sun and moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of days and minor 
fractions, viz. that time which has elapsed of the cur- 
rent yoga, 

We have copied the names and qualities of the 
yogas from Sripfla, and exhibit them in the following 
table :— 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 


ON THE INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES OF HINDU ASTROLOGY, 
WITH A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THEIR METHODS OF 
ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS. 


Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) countries are 
not acquainted with the Hindu methods of astrology, 
and have never had an opportunity of studying an 
Indian book on the subject. In consequence, they 
imagine that Hindu astrology is the same as theirs and 
relate all sorts of things as being of Indian origin, of 
which we have not found a single trace with the 
Hindus themselves. As in the preceding part of this 
our book we have given something of everything, we 
shall also give as much of their astrological doctrine as 
will enable the reader to discuss questions of a similar 
nature with them. If we were to give an exhaustive 
representation of the subject, this taskewould detain us 
very long, even if we limited ourselves to delineate 
only the leading principles and avoided all details. 

First, the reader must know that in most of their 
prognostics they simply rely on means like auguring 
from the flight of birds and physiognomy, that they do 
not—as they ought to do—draw conclusions, regarding 
the affairs of the sublunary world, from the seconds 
(sic) of the stars, which are the events of the celestial 
sphere. 

Regarding the number seven as that of the planets 
there is no difference between us andthem. They call 
them graha. Some of them are throughout lucky, viz. 


Indian 
astrology 
unknown 
among 
Muham- 
madans. 
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On the 


» planets. 
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Jupiter, Venus and the Moon, which are called saum- 
yagraha, Other three are throughout unlucky, viz. 
Saturn, Mars, and the Sun, which are called kriragraha. 
Among the latter, they also count the dragon’s head, 
though in reality it is not a star. The nature of one 
planet is variable and depends upon the nature of that 
planet with which it is combined, whether it be lucky 
or unlucky. This is Mercury. However, alone by 
itself, it is lucky. 

The following table represents the natures of the 
seven planets and everything else concerning them :— 
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The column of this table which indicates the order 
of the size and power of the planets, serves for the 
following purpose:—Sometimes two planets indicate 
exactly the same thing, exercise the same influence, and 
stand in the same relation to the event in question. 
In this case, the preference is given to that planet which, 
in the column in question, is described as the larger or 
the more powerful of the two. 

The column relating to the months of pregnancy is to 
be completed by the remark that they consider the eighth 
month as standing under the influence of a horoscope 
which causes abortion. According to them, the embryo 
takes, in this nionth, the fine substances of thefood. If 
it takes all of them and is then born, it will remain 
alive; but if it is born before that, it will die from some 
deficiency in its formation. The ninth month stands 
under the influence of the moon, the tenth under that 
of the sun. They do not speak of a longer duration of 
pregnancy, but if it happens to last longer, they believe 
that, during this time, some injury is brought about by 
the wind. At the time of the horoscope of abortion, 
which they determine by tradition, not by calculation, 
they observe the conditions and influences of the planets 
and give their decision accordingly as this or that planet 
happens to preside over the month in question. 

The question as to the friendship and enmity of the 
planets among each other, as well as the influence of 
the dominus domds, is of great importance in their astro- 
logy. Sometimes it may happen that, at a particular 
moment of time, this dominiwm entirely loses its original 
character. Further on we shall give a rule as to the 
computation of the dominiuwm and its single years. 

There is no difference between us and the Hindus 
regarding the number twelve as the number of the 
signs of the ecliptic, nor regarding the manner in which 
the dominium of the planets is distributed over them, 

The following table shows what qualities are peculiar 
to each zodiacal sign as a whole :— 
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Explanation The height or altitudo of a planet is called, in the 


technical 
terms of 
astrology. 


The houses, 
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Indian language, uccastha, its particular degree para- 
moccastha. The depth or dejectio of a planet is called 
nicastha, its particular degree paramantcastha. Mila- 
trikona is a powerful influence, attributed to a planet, 
when it is in the gaudiwm in one of its two houses 
(cf. 11.. 225). 

They do not refer the aspectus trigont to the elements 
and the elementary natures, as it is our custom to do, 
but refer them to the points of the compass in general, 
as has been specified in the table. 

They call the turning zodiacal sign (τροπικόν) carardsi, 
1.€. moving, the fixed one (στερεόν) sthirards, 1.6. the 
resting one, and the double-bodied one (Siowpa) drisva- 
bhdva, i.e. both together. 

As we have given a table of the zodiacal signs, we 
next give a table of the houses (domus), showing the 
qualities of each of them. The one half of them above 
the earth they call chatra, ὦ.6. parasol, and the half 
under the earth they call naw, 1.6. ship. Further, they 
call the half ascending to the midst of heaven and the 
other half descending to the cardo of the earth, dhanu, 
i.e. the bow. The cardines they call kendra (κέντρον), 
the next following houses panaphara (éravagopd), and 
the inclining houses dpoklima (ἀπόκλιμαλ -— 
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Page 307: The hitherto mentioned details are in reality the 


cardinal points of Hindu astrology, viz. the planets, 
zodiacal signs, and houses. He who knows how to find 
out what each of them means or portends deserves the 
title of a clever adept and of a master in this art. 
On the Next follows the division of the zodiacal signs in 
division of @ 1 inor portions, first that in x¢mbahras, which are called 
tee ra. 20rd, 1.6. hour, because half a sign rises in about an 
hour’stime. The first half of each male sign is unlucky 
as standing under the influence of the sun, because he 
produces male beings, whilst the second half is lucky as 
standing under the influence of the moon, because she 
produces female beings. On the contrary, in the female 
signs the first half is lucky, and the second unlucky. 
Further, there are the triangles, called drekkdna. 


4. In drek. 

‘tus ~~ There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are 
simply identical with the so-called draydndé of our 
system. 


. ἴῃ πυῖ- Further, the nuhbahrdt (Persian, “the nine paris”), 
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called navdmisaka. As our books of introduction to the 
art of astrology mention two kinds of them, we shall 
here explain the Hindu theory regarding them, for the 
information of Indophiles. You reduce the distance 
between 0° of the sign and that minute, the nuhbahr of 
which you want to find, to minutes, and divide the 
number by 200. The quotient represents complete 
nuhbahras or ninth-parts, beginning with the turning 
sign, which is in the triangle of the sign in question ; 
you count the number off on the consecutive signs, so 
that one sign corresponds to one nuhbahr. That sign 
which corresponds to the last of the ninth-parts which 
you have is the dominant of the nuhbahr we want to find. 

The first nuhbahr of each turning sign, the fifth of 
each Παρὰ sign, and the ninth of each double-bodied 
sign is called vasgottama, 1.6. the greatest portion. 

Further, the twelfth-parts, called the twelve rulers. 
For a certain place within a sign they are found in the 
following manner :—Reduce the distance between 0° of 
the sign and the place in question to minutes, and 
divide the number by 150. The quotient represents 
complete twelfth-parts, which you count off on the 
following signs, beginning with the sign in question, so 
that one twelfth-part corresponds to one sign. The 
dominant of the sign, to which the last twelfth-part 
corresponds, is at the same time the dominant of the 
twelfth-part of the place in question. 

Further, the degrees called trinsdmsaka, 1.6, the 
thirty degrees, which correspond to our dimits (or ὅρια). 
Their order is this: The first five degrees of each male 
sign belong to Mars, the next following five to Saturn, 
the next eight to Jupiter, the next seven to Mercury, 
and the last five to Venus. Just the reverse order 
takes place in the female signs, viz. the first five degrees 
belong to Venus, the next seven to Mercury, the next 
eight to Jupiter, the next five to Saturn, and the last 
five to Mercury. 


4. In 
twelfth- 
parts. 


. In 30 
egrees or 


ὅρια. 
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These are the elements on which every astrological 
calculation is based. 
On the The nature of the aspect of every sign depends upon 
different no the nature of the ascendens which at a given moment 
ane rises above the horizon. Regarding the aspects they 
have the following rule :— 
A sign does not look at, {.6. does not stand in aspectu 
with the two signs immediately before and after it. 
On the contrary, each pair of signs, the beginnings of 
which are distant from each other by one-fourth or one- 
third or one-half of the circle, stand in aspect with each 
other. If the distance between two signs is one-sixth 
of the circle, the signs forming this aspect are counted 
in their original order; but if the distance is five- 
twelfths of the circle, the signs forming the aspect are 
counted in the inverse order. 
There are various degrees of aspects, viz. :— 
The aspect between one sign and the fourth or 
eleventh following one is a fowrth-part of an aspect ; 
The aspect between one sign and the fifth or ninth 
following one is half an aspect ; 
The aspect between a sign and the sixth or tenth 
following one is three-quarters of an aspect ; 
The aspect between a sign and the seventh following 
one is a whole aspect. 
The Hindus do not speak of an aspect between two 
planets which stand in one and the same sign. 
Friendship | With reference to the change between the friendship 
certain” and enmity of single planets with regard to each other, 
Risionto the Hindus have the following rule :-— 
cach other. ΤῸ a planet comes to stand in signs which, in relation to 
Page 308. its rising, are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, first, second, 
third, and fourth signs, its nature undergoes a change 
for the better. If it is most inimical, it becomes mo- 
derated ; if itis moderated, it becomes friendly ; if it is 
friendly, it becomes most friendly. If the planet comes 
to stand in all the other signs, its nature undergoes a 
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change for the worse. If originally it is friendly, it 
becomes moderate; if it is moderate, it becomes ini- 
mical ; if it is inimical, it becomes even worse. Under 
such circumstances, the nature of a planet is an acci- 
dental one for the time being, associating itself with its 
original nature. 

After having explained these things, we now proceed 
to mention the four forces which are peculiar to each 
planet :— 

I. The habitual force, called sthdnabala, which the 
planet exercises, when it stands in its altitudo, its house, 
or the house of its friend, or in the nuhbahr of its house, 
or its altitudo, or its milatrikona, 1.6. 1ts gaudium in the 
line of the lucky planets. This force is peculiar to sun 
and moon when they are in the lucky signs, as it is 
peculiar to the other planets when they are in the un- 
lucky signs. Especially this force is peculiar to the 
moon in the first third of her lination, when it helps 
every planet which stands 7m aspect with her to acquire 
the same force. Lastly, it is peculiar to the ascendens 
if it is a sign representing a biped. 

II. The force called drishtibala, 1.6. the lateral one, 
also called drigbala, which the planet exercises when 
standing in the cardo in which it is strong, and, accord- 
ing to some people, also when standing in the two houses 
immediately before and after the cardo. It 1s peculiar 
to the ascendens in the day, if itis a sign representing a 
biped, and in the night, if it is a four-footed sign, and in 
both the samdhis (periods of twilight at the beginning 
and end) of the other signs. This in particular refers 
to the astrology of nativities. In the other parts of 
astrology this force is peculiar, as they maintain, to the 
tenth sign if it represents a quadruped, to the seventh 
sign if it is Scorpio and Cancer, and to the fourth sign 
if it is Amphora and Cancer. 

111. The conquering force, called ceshtdbala, which 
a planet exercises, when it is in retrograde motion, 
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when it emerges from concealment, marching as a 
visible star till the end of four signs, and when in the 
north it meets one of the planets except Venus. For 
to Venus the south is the same as the north is to the 
other planets. If the two/( ? illegible) stand in 
it (the south), it is peculiar to them that they stand in 
the ascending half (of the sun’s annual rotation), pro- 
ceeding towards the summer solstice, and that the moon 
in particular stands near the other planets—except the 
sun—which afford her something of this force. 

The force is, further, peculiar to the ascendens, if its 
dominant is in it, if the two stand in aspect with Jupiter 
and Mercury, if the ascendens is free from an aspect of 
the unlucky planets, and none of them—except the 
dominant—is in the ascendens. For if an unlucky 
planet is in it, this weakens the aspect of Jupiter and 
Mercury, so that their dwelling in this force loses its 
effect. 

IV. The fourth force is called kdlabala, 1.6. the tem- 
poral one, which the daily planets exercise in the day, 
the nightly planets during the night. It is peculiar 
to Mercury in the samdhi of its rotation, whilst others 
maintain that Mercury always has this force, because 
he stands in the same relation to both day and night. 

Further, this force is peculiar to the lucky planets in 
the white half of ‘the month, and to the unlucky stars 
in the black half. Itis always peculiar to the ascendens. 

Other astrologers also mention years, months, days, 
and hours among the conditions, under which the one 
or other of the four forces is peculiar to a planet. 

These, now, are the forces which are calculated for 
the planets and for the ascendens. 

If several planets own, each of them, several forces, 
that one is preponderant which has the most of them. 
lf two planets have the same number of dalas or forces, 
that one has the preponderance the magnitude of which 
is the larger. This kind of magnitude is in the table of 
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ii, 215, called naisargikabala, This is the order of the 
planets in magnitude or force. 

The middle years which are computed for the planets 
are of three different species, two of which are com- 
puted according to the distance from the altitudo. The 
measures of the first and second species we exhibit in 
the table (11. 215). 

The shaddya and naisargika are reckoned as the 
degree of altitudo. ‘The first species is computed when 
the above-mentioned forces of the sun are prepon- 
derating over the forces of the moon and the ascendens 
separately. 

The second species is computed if the forces of the 
moon are preponderating over those of the sun and 
those of the ascendens. 

The third species is called amSdya, and is computed 
if the forces of the ascendens are preponderating over 
those of sun and moon. 

The computation of the years of the first species for 
each planet, if it does not stand in the degree of its 
altitudo, is the following :— 

You take the distance of the star from the degree of 
its aléitudo if this distance is more than six signs, or 
the difference between this distance and twelve signs, in 
case itis less than six signs. This nymber is multiplied 
by the number of the years, indicated by the table on 
page 812. Thus the signs sum up to months, the de- 
grees to days, the minutes to day-minutes, and these 
values are reduced, each sixty minutes to one day, each 
thirty days to one month, and each twelve months to 
one year. 

The computation of these years for the ascendens is 
this :-— 

Take the distance of the degree of the star from οὔ of 
, Aries, one year for each sign, one month for each 24 
degrees, one day for each five minutes, one day-minute 
for each five seconds. 
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The computation of the years of the second species 
for the planets is the following :— 

Take the distance of the star from the degree of its 
altitudo according to the just-mentioned rule (ii. 227). 
This number is multiplied by the corresponding num- 
ber of years which is indicated by the table, and the 
remainder of the computation proceeds in the same 
way as in the case of the first species. 

The computation of this species of years for the 
ascendens 1s this :— 

Take the distance of its degree from οὐ of Aries, a 
year for each nuhbahr; months and days, &c., in the 
same way as in the preceding computation. The 
number you get is divided by 12, and the remainder 
being less than 12, represents the number of years of 
the ascendens. 

The computation of the years of the third species is 
the same for the planets as for the ascendens, and is 
similar to the computation of the years of the ascendens 
of the second species. It is this :-— 

Take the distance of the star from οὐ of Aries, one 
year for each nuhbahr, multiplying the whole distance 
by 108. ‘Then the signs sum up to months, the degrees 
to days, the minutes to day-minutes, the smaller mea- 
sure being reduced to the larger one. The years are 
divided by 12, and the remainder which you get by 
this division is the number of years which you want 
to find. 

All the years of this kind are called by the common 
name dyurddya. Before they undergo the equation 
they are called madhyamdya, and after they have 
passed it they are called sphutdya, 1.0. the corrected 
ones. 

The years of the ascendens in all three species are 
corrected ones, which do not require an equation by 
means of two kinds of subtraction, one according 
to the position of the ascendens in the esther, and a 
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second according to its position in relation to the 
horizon. 

To the third kind of years is peculiar an equation by 
means of an addition, which always proceeds in the 
same manner. It is this :— 

If a planet stands in its largest portion or in its 
house, the drekkdna of its house or the drekkdua of its 
altttudo, in the nuhbahr of its house or the nuhkbahr of 
its allitudo, or, at the same time, in most of these posi- 
tions together, its years will be the double of the middle 
number of years, But if the planet is in retrograde 
motion or in its aléidudo, or in both together, its years 
are the threefold of the middle number of years. 

Regarding the equation by means of the subtraction 
(vide 11. 228) according to the first method, we observe 
that the years of the planet, which is in its dejectio, are 
reduced to two-thirds of them if they are of the first or 
second species, and to one-half if they belong to the 
third species. The standing of a planet in the house 
of its opponent does not impair the number of its years. 

The years of a planet which is concealed by the rays 
of the sun, and thus prevented from exercising an in- 
fluence, are reduced to one-half in the case of all three 
species of years. Only Venus and Saturn are excepted, 
for the fact of their being concealed by the rays of the 
sun does not in any way decrease the numbers of their 
years. 

As regards the equation by means of subtraction 
according to the second method, we have already stated 
in the table (11. 221, 222) how much is subtracted from 
the unlucky and lucky stars, when they stand in the 
houses above the earth. If two or more planets come 
together in one house, you examine which of them is 
the larger and stronger one. The subtraction is added 
to the years of the stronger planet and the remainder is 
left as it is. 

If to the years of a single planet, years of the third 
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species, two additions from different sides are to be 
made, only one addition, viz., the longer one, is taken 
into account, The same is the case when two subtrac- 
tions are to be made. However, if an addition as well 
as a subtraction is to be made, you do the one first and 
then the other, because in this case the sequence is 
different. 

By these methods the years become adjusted, and the 
sum of them is the duration of the life of that man who 
is born at the moment in question. 

It now remains for us to explain the method of the 

The single) Hindus regarding the periods (sic). Life is divided 


elements of : : 
thecom- in the above-mentioned three species of years, and 


the duration immediately after the birth, into years of sun and 
moon. That one is preponderating which has the most 
forces and balas (vide ii. 225); if they equal each other, 
that one is preponderating which has the greatest 
portio (ste) ἢ in its place, then the next one, &c. The 
companion of these years is either the ascendens or that 
planet which stands in the cardines with many forces 
and porttones. The several planets come together in the 
cardines, their influence and sequence are determined by 
their forces and shares. After them follow those planets 
which stand near the cardines, then those which stand 
in the inclined signs, their order being determined in the 
Same way as in the preceding case. Thus becomes 
known in what part of the whole human life the years 
of every single planet fall. 

However, the single parts of life are not computed 
exclusively in the years of the one planet, but accord- 
ing to the influences which companion-stars exercise 
upon it, t.¢. the planets which stand in aspect with it. 
For they make it partake in their rule and make it 
share in their division of the years. A planet which 
stands in the same sign with the planet ruling over the 
part of life in question, shares with it one-half. That 
which stands in the fifth and ninth signs, shares with 
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it one-third. That which stands in the fourth and 
eighth signs, shares with it one-fourth. That which 
stands in the seventh sign, shares with it one-seventh. 
If, therefore, several planets come together in one 
position, all of them have in common that share which 
is necessitated by the position in question. 

The method for the computation of the years of such 
a companionship (if the ruling planet stands in aspect 
with other planets) is the following :— 

Take for the master of the years (1.6. that planet 
which rules over a certain part of the life of a man) one 
as numerator and one as denominator, 1.6. +, one whole, 
because it rules over the whole. Further, take for each 
companion (1.6. each planet which stands in aspect with 
the former) only the numerator of its denominator (not 
the entire fraction). You multiply each denominator by 
all the numerators and their sum, in which operation the 
original planet and its fraction are disregarded. 'There- 
by all the fractions are reduced to one and the same 
denominator. The equal denominator is disregarded. 
Each numerator is multiplied by the sum of the year 
and the product divided by the sum of the numerators. 
The quotient represents the years kdlambiiha (kdla- 
bhdga ?) of a planet. 

As regards the order of the planets, after the question 
as to the preponderance of their influence has been 
decided (Ὁ text in disorder), in so far as each of them 
exercises its individual influence. In the same way as 
has already been explained (vide ii. 230), the preponde- 
rating planets are those standing in the cardines, first 
the strongest, then the less strong, &c., then those 
standing near the cardines, and lastly those standing in 
the inclined signs. 

From the description given in the preceding pages, 
the reader learns how the Hindus compute the dura- 
tion of human life. He learns from the positions of 
the planets, which they occupy on the origin (i.e. at 
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the moment of birth) and at every given moment of 
life in what way the years of the different planets are 
distributed over it. ΤῸ these things Hindu astrologers 
join certain methods of the astrology of nativities, 
which other nations do not take into account. They 
try, ¢.g., to find out if, at the birth of a human being, its 
father was present, and conclude that he was absent, if 
ae the moon does not stand in aspect with the ascendens, 
ch. iii. 3. or if the sign in which the moon stands is enclosed 
between the signs of Venus and Mercury, or if Saturn 
is in the ascendens, or if Mars stands in the seventh sign. 

Chap. iii. 4 (?).—Further, they try to find out if the 
child will attain full age by examining sun and moon. 
If sun and moon stand in the same sign, and with them 
an unlucky planet, or if the moon and Jupiter just quit 
the aspect with the ascendens, or if Jupiter just quits 
the aspect with the united sun and moon, the os 
will not live to full age. 

Further, they examine the station in which the sun 
stands, in a certain connection with the circumstances 
ofalamp. If the sign is a ¢urn2g one, the light of the 
lamp, when it is transferred from one place to the other, 
moves. Ifthe sign is a fired one, the light of the lamp 
is motionless ; and if the sign is a double-bodied one, it 
moves one time and is motionless another. 

Further, they examine-in what relation the degrees 
of the ascendens stand to 30. Corresponding to it is 
the amount of the wick of the lamp which is consumed 
by burning. If the moon is full moon, the lamp is full 
of oil; at other times the decrease or increase of the oil 
corresponds to the wane and increase of the moonlight. 

Chap. iv. 5—From the strongest planet in the car- 
dines they draw a conclusion relating to the door of the 
house, for its direction is identical with the direction of 
this planet or with the direction of the sign of the ascen- 
dens, in case there is no planet in the cardines, 

Chap. iv. 6.—Further, they consider which is the 
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light-giving body, the sun or moon. If it is the sun, 
the house will be destroyed. ‘The moon is beneficent, 
Mars burning, Mercury bow-shaped, Jupiter constant, 
and Saturn old. 

Chap. iv. 7—If Jupiter stands in its altitudo in the 
tenth sign, the house will consist of two wings or three. 
If its indictum is strong in Arcitenens, the house will 
have three wings; if it is in the other double-bodied 
signs, the house will have two wings. 

Chap. iv. 8.—In order to find prognostics for the 
throne and its feet they examine the third sign, its 
squares and its length from the twelfth till the third 
signs. If there are unlucky planets in it, either the 
foot or the side will perish in the way that the unlucky 
planet prognosticates. If itis Mars, it will be turned ; 
if it is the sun, it will be broken ; and if it is Saturn, it 
will be destroyed by old age. 

Chap. iv. 10.—The number of women who will be 
present in a house corresponds to the number of stars 
which are in the signs of the ascendens and of the moon. 
Their qualities correspond to the images of these con- 
stellations. 

Those stars of these constellations which stand 
above the earth refer to those women who go away 
from the house, and those which stand under the earth 
prognosticate the women who will come ¢o the house 
and enter it. 

Further, they inquire into the coming of the spirit, 
of life in man from the dominant of the drekkdna of 
the stronger planet of either sun or moon. If Jupiter is 
the drekkféna, it comes from Devaloka; ifit is Venus or 
the moon, the spirit comes from Pitriloka ; if it is Mars 
or the sun, the spirit comes from Vriscikaloka ; and if it 
is Saturn or Mercury, the spirit comes from Bhriguloka, 

Likewise they inquire into the departing of the soul 
after the death of the body, when it departs to that 
planet which is stronger than the dominant of the 
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drekkana of the sixth or eighth houses, according to a 
similar rule to that which has just been laid down. 
However, if Jupiter stands in its altitudo, in the sixth 
house, or in the eighth, or in one of the cardines, or if 
the ascendens is Pisces, and Jupiter is the strongest of 
the planets, and if the constellation of the moment of 
death is the same as that of the moment of birth, in 
that case the spirit (or soul) is liberated and no longer 
wanders about. 

I mention these things in order to show the reader 
the difference between the astrological methods of our 
people and those of the Hindus. Their theories and 
methods regarding aerial and cosmic phenomena are 
very lengthy and very subtle at the same time. As 
we have limited ourselves to mentioning, in their 
astrology of nativities, only the theory of the determina- 
tion of the length of life, we shall in this department 
of science limit ourselves to the species of the comets, 
according to the statements of those among them who 
are supposed to know the subject thoroughly. The 
analogy of the comets shall afterwards be extended to 
other more remote subjects. 

The head of the Dragon is called rdhu, the tail ii 
The Hindus seldom speak of the tail, they only use the 
head. In general, all comets which appear on heaven 
are also called ketw. 

Vardihamihira says (chap. ili. 7-12) :— 

‘The Head has thirty-three sons who are called 
tdmasakilaka. They are the different kinds of the 
comets, there being no difference whether the head 
extends away from them or not. Their prognostics 
correspond to their shapes, colours, sizes, and positions. 
V. 8.—The worst are those which have the shape of a 
crow or the shape of a beheaded man, those which 
have the shape of a sword, dagger, bow and arrow. 
V. 9, 10.—They are always in the neighbourhood of 
sun and moon, exciting the waters so that they become 
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thick, and exciting the air that it becomes glowing red. 
They bring the air into such an uproar that the tornadoes 
tear out the largest trees, that flying pebbles beat against 
the calves and knees of the people. They change the 
nature of the time, so that the seasons seem to have 
changed their places. When unlucky and calamitous 
events become numerous, such as earthquakes, land- 
slips, burning heat, red glow of heaven, uninterrupted 
howling of the wild beasts and screaming of the birds, 
then know that all this comes from the children of the 
Head. V. 11.—And if these occurrences take place 
together with an eclipse or the effulgence of a comet, 
then recognise in this what thou hast predicted, and 
do not try to gain prognostics from other beings but the 
Sons of the Head. V. 12.—In the place of the calamity, 
point towards their (the comets) region, to all eight 
sides with relation to the body of the sun.” 

Varahamihira says in the Samiitd (chap. xi. 1--7):— 

“JT have spoken of the comets not before having 
exhausted what is in the books of Garga, Parisara, 
Asita and Devala, and in the other books, however 
numerous they may be. 

“Τὺ is impossible to comprehend their computation, 
if the reader does not previously acquire the knowledge 
of their appearing and disappearing, because they are 
not of one kind, but of many kinds. 

“ Some are high and distant from the earth, appearing 
between the stars of the lunar stations. They are called 
divya. 

“Others have a middle distance from the earth, 
appearing between heaven and earth. They are called 
dntartkshya. 

‘Others are near to the earth, falling down upon the 
earth, on the mountains, houses and trees. 

“Sometimes you see a light falling down to the 
earth, which people think to be a fire. If it is not 
fire, it is keturdpa, i.e. having the shape of a comet. 

“Those animals which, when flying in the air, look 
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like sparks or like fires which remain in the houses of 
the pigdcas, the devils, and of the demons, efflorescent 
substances and others do not belong to the ‘genus of 
the comets. 

“Therefore, ere you can tell the prognostics of the 
comets, you must know their nature, for the prognostics 
are in agreement with it. That category of lights which 
is in the air, falling on the banners, weapons, houses, 
trees, on horses and elephants, and that category coming 
from a Lord* which is observed among the stars of the 
lunar stations—if a phenomenon does not belong to 
either of these two categories nor to the above-men- 
tioned phantoms, it 1s a telluric ketw, 

V. 5.—‘“ Scholars differ among each other regarding 
the number of the comets. According to some there 
are IOI, according to others 1000. According to 
Narada, the sage, they are only one, which appears in 
a multitude of different forms, always divesting itself of 
one form and arraying itself in another. 

V. 7.—‘ Their influence lasts for as many months as 
their appearance lasts days. If the appearance of a 
comet lasts longer than one and a half month, subtract 
from it forty-five days. The remainder represents the 
months of its influence. If the appearance lasts longer 
than two months, in that case state the years of its 
influence to be equal to the number of the months of 
its appearance. ‘l'he number of comets does not exceed 
the number 1000.” 

We give the contents of the following table in order 
to facilitate the study of the subject, although we have 
not been able to fill out all the single fields of the 
diagram, because the manuscript tradition of the single 
paragraphs of the book either in the original or in the 
copy which we have at our disposal is corrupt. The 
author intends by his explanations to confirm the theory 
of the ancient scholars regarding the two numbers of 
comets which he mentions on their authority, and he 
endeavours to complete the number 1000. 
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The author (Varahamihira) had divided the comets 
into three classes: the high ones near the stars; the 
jlowing ones near the earth ; the middle ones in the air, 
and he mentions each one of the λέγ᾽ and middle classes 
of them in our table separately. 

Iie further says (chap. xi. 42) :-— 

“Tf the light of the middle class of comets shines on 
the instruments of the kings, the banners, parasols, 
fans, and fly-flaps, this bodes destruction to the rulers. 
If it shines on a house, or tree, or mountain, this bodes 
destruction to the empire. If it shines on the furni- 
ture of the house, its inhabitants will perish. If it 
shines on the sweepings of the house, its owner will 
perish.” 

Further Varéihamihira says (chap. xi. 6) :— 

“Tf ἃ shooting-star falls down opposite to the tail of 
a comet, health and wellbeing cease, the rains lose their 
beneficial effects, and likewise the trees which are holy 
to Mahaideva—there is no use in enumerating them, 
since their names and their essences are unknown 
among us Muslims—and the conditions in the realm of 
Cola, Sita, the IIuns and Chinese are troubled.” 

Further he says (chap. ΧΙ. 62) :— 

‘Examine the direction of the tail of the comet, it 
being indifferent whether the tail hangs down or stands 
erect or 1s inclined, and examine the lunar station, the 
edge of which is touched by it. In that case predict 
destruction to the place and that its inhabitants will be 
attacked by armies which will devour them as the pea- 
cock devours the snakes, 

“From these comets you must except those which 
bode something good. 

“ As regards the other comets, you must investigate 
in what lunar stations they appear, or in what station 
their tails lie or to what station their tails reach. In 
that case you must predict destruction to the princes 
of those countries which are indicated by the lunar 
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stations in question, and other events which are in- 
dicated by those stations.” 

The Jews hold the same opinion regarding the 
comets as we hold regarding the stone of the Kaba 
(viz. that they all are stones which have fallen down 
from heaven). According to the same book of Vara- 
hamihira, comets are such beings as have been on 
account of their merits raised to heaven, whose period 
of dwelling in heaven has elapsed and who are then 
redescending to the earth. 

The following two tables embody the Hindu theories 
of the comets :-— 
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This is the doctrine of the Hindus regarding the 
comets and their presages. 

Only few Hindus occupy themselves in the same 
way as physical scholars among the ancient Greeks 
did, with exact scientific researches on the comets and 
on the nature of the other phenomena of heaven 
(τὰ μετέωρα), for also in these things they are not able 
to rid themselves of the doctrines of their theologians. 
Thus the Matsya-Purina says :— 

“There are four rains and four mountains, and 
their basis is the water. ‘The earth is placed on four 
elephants, standing in the four cardinal directions, 
which raise the water by their trunks to make the 
seeds grow. They sprinkle water in summer and 
snow in winter. The fog is the servant of the rain, 
raising itself up to it, and adorning the clouds with 
the black colour.” 

With regard to these four elephants the Book of the 
Medicine of Elephants says :— 

“Some male elephants excel manincunning. ‘There- 
fore it is considered a bad omen if they stand at the 
head of a herd of them. They are called manguniha (Ὁ). 
Some of them develop only one tooth, others three and 
four; those which belong to the race of the elephants 
bearing the earth. Men do not oppose them; and if 
they fall into a trap, they are left to their fate.” 

The Vayu-Purina says :— 

“The wind and the sun’s ray raise the water from 
the ocean to the sun. If the water were to drop down 


from the sun, rain would be hot. Therefore the sun. 


hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from it as cold water and refresh the world.” 

As regards the phenomena of the sky, they say, for 
instance, that the thunder is the roaring of Airdruta, 
ὦ.6., the riding-elephant of Indra the ruler when it 
drinks from the pond Ménasa, rutting and roaring with 
a hoarse voice. 
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The rainbow (lit. bow of Kuzah) is the bow of 
Indra, as our common people consider it as the bow of 
Rustam. 

We think now that what we have elated in this 
book will be sufficient for any one who wants to con- 
verse with the Hindus, and to discuss with them 
questions of religion, science, or literature, on the very 
basis of their own civilisation. Therefore we shall 
finish this treatise, which has already, both by its length 
and breadth, wearied the reader. -We ask God to 
pardon us for every statement of ours which is not 
true. We ask Him to help us that we may adhere to 
that which yields Him satisfaction. We ask Him to 
lead us to a proper insight into the nature of that which 
is false and idle, that we may sift it so as to distinguish 
the chaff from the wheat. All good comes from Him, 
and it is He who is clement towards His slaves. Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the worlds, and His blessings be 
upon the prophet Mulhammad and his whole family! 
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VOL. I. 


P. 1. Title—The author proposes to investigate the 
reality (=hakika) of Hindu modes of thought in the entire 
extent of the subject. He describes the religious, literary, 
and scientific traditions of India, not the country and its 
inhabitants. However, in some chapters he gives more 
than the title promises; οὗ his notes on the roads and on 
the courses of the rivers. 

The contents of the eighty chapters of the book may be 
arranged under the following heads :— 

Chap. 1. General Introduction. 

Chap. 2-11. On Religious, Philosophical, and cognate 
subjects. 

Chap. 12-17. On Literature and Metrology, Strange 
Customs and Superstitions. 

Chap. 18-31. On Geography, Descriptive, Mathemati- 
cal, and Traditional, 1.6. Pauranic. 

Chap. 32-62. On Chronology and Astronomy, inter- 
spersed with chapters of Religious Tradition, eg. on Nira- 
yana, Vasudeva, &c. 

Chap. 63-76. On Laws, Manners and Customs, Festivals 
and Fast Days. 

Chap. 77-80. On Astrological Subjects. 

The word makdla, translated by category, is a technical 
term of Arabian philosophy. It was coined by the first 
Arabian translators of Aristotle for the purpose of render- 
ing κατηγορία, and has since become current in the school 
language of Islam (cf. the Arabic title of Aristotelis Cate- 
gorve Grace cum versione Arabica, &c., edid. J. Th. Zenker, 
Lipsise, 1846). The Syrian predecessors of those Arabian 
translators had simply transferred the Greek word just as 
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it is into their own language; οὗ e.g. Jacob of Edessa in 
G. Hoffmann’s De Hermeneutict sapud Syros Aristoteleis, 
Lipsiz, 1869, p. 17. 

That a Muslim author should investigate the ideas of 
idolaters, and not only such as Muslims may adopt, but 
also such as they must reject and condemn, that he quotes 
the Koran and the Gospel side by side (p. 4—5), is a proof 
of a broadness of view and liberality of mind more fre- 
quently met with in the ancient times of Islam, in the 
centuries before the establishment of Muhammadan ortho- 
doxy by Alghazzali (died A.D. 1111), than later. There 
was more field for utterances of mental individuality before 
_ the ideas of all the nations of Islam were moulded into a 
unity which makes it difficult to recognise the individual 
influences of every single nation on the general develop- 
ment of the Muhammadan mind, before all Islam had 
become one huge religious community, in which local and 
national differences seem to have lost most of their original 
importance for the spiritual life of man. The work of 
Alberuni is unique in Maslim literature, as an earnest 
attempt to study an idolatrous world of thought, not pro- 
ceeding from the intention of attacking and refuting it, 
but uniformly showing the desire to be just and impartial, 
even when the opponent’s views are declared to be inad- 
missible. There can be hardly a doubt that under other 
circumstances, in other periods of Muslim history and 
other countries, the present work might have proved fatal 
to its author; and it shows that the religious policy of 
King Mahmdd, the great destroyer of Hindu temples and 
idols, under whom Alberuni wrote, must have been so 
liberal as to be rarely met with in the annals of Islam 


(cf. pp. 268, 260). 


P. 5. Zhe master ’Abd-Sahl, &éc.—Al-tiflist, ze. a native 
of Tiflis in the Caucasus, is not known from other sources. 
I suppose he was one of the high civil functionaries of the 
realm or court of Mahmfid. The name Sah/ occurs very 
frequently among men of Persian descent of those times, 
and the title Ustddh = master, is in the Ta’rikh-i-Baihaki 
always prefixed, if not precisely as an official title, at all 
events as a title expressive of profound respect on the 
part of the speaker, to the names of the ministers and 
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highest -civil officials of Mahmfid and Mas‘fid, such as 
Ba Sahl Zauzanf, Bi Sahl Hamdfini, Bf Nasr Mushk4n, 
the minister of state, whose secretary Al-baihaki was, as 


well as to the name of Alberuni(41, 16); but never to the 


names of the great military men (c/. on titles in the Ghaz- 
nawi empire, A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutchehrt, 
Paris, 1887, p. 308). Administrative skill was a legacy 
left by the organisation of the Sasanian empire to the 
Persians of later centuries, whilst military qualities seem 
entirely to have disappeared among the descendants of 
Rustam. For all the generals and officers of Mahmiid 
and Μαβ δα were Turks, as Altuntash, Arslan Jadhib, Ari- 
yarok, Bagtagin, BilkAtagin, NiyAéltagin, Noshtagin, &c. 
The Ghazna princes spoke Persian with their civil function- 
aries, Turkish with their generals and soldiers (cf. Elliot, 
History of India, 11. 81, 102). 


P. 5. The Mutazila sect.—The dogma, God has no hinwuw- 
ledge, is part of their doctrine on the qualities of God, 
maintained especially by Mamar Ibn ‘Abbiad Al-Sulami. 
(Cf. on this and related subjects the treatise of H. Steiner, 
Die Mutaziliten oder die Freidenker im Islam, Leipzig, 
1865, pp. 50, 52, 59, and Al-Shahrastiini’s ‘‘ Book of Reli- 
gious and Philosophical Sects,” edited by Cureton, London, 
1846, p. 30, ll. 7-9). Proceeding from the study of Greek 
philosophy, the doctors of this school tried to save the 
free will of man as against predestination. There was 
once in Arabic a large literature composed by them and 
by their opponents, most of which is unknown, at all 
events not yet brought to light. Most of these books 
were of a polemical nature, and it is against their polemi- 
cal bias that the criticism of Alberuni is directed. With 
regard to his own work, he expressly declares (p. 7) that 
it is not a polemical one. The book which Abfi-Sahl had 
before him, and which gave rise to the discussion between 
him and our author, was probably one like that of Abul- 
hasan Al-’ash‘ari (died A.D. 935), the great predecessor of 
Alghazzalf, ‘On the Qualities of God,” in which he attacks 
the Mutazila doctrine of the negation of God’s omni- 
science. (Cf. W. Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abulhasan Al- 
*Ashart’s, Leipzig, 1876, p. 64.) The same author has 
also written an extensive work against the antagonists of 
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the orthodox faith, against Brahmins, Christians, Jews, 
and Magians (v. ib. p. 68). 

Our information regarding the ancient literature on the 
history of religion and philosophy (the latter proceeding 
from a work of the Neoplatonist Porphyrius) is very 
scanty, and mostly limited to titles of books. The work 
of Shahrastiéni (died A.D. 1153) is a late compendium or 
posses (v. his pref., 1, 8). His editor, Cureton, intended to 
give ‘“‘ Observations respecting the sources from which this 
author has probably derived his information” (English 
pref., p. iv.), but, as far as I am aware, he has not carried 
out his intention. ‘There is an excellent treatise on the 
history of religions in the Fihrist of Al-nadim (composed 
about A.D.987)on p. MiA—“or, The same author mentions 


(P: 1vv) an older work on doctrines and religions by 


Alhasan Ibn Mfis&A Alnaubakhti (mentioned by Mas‘fidf), 
who also wrote against metempsychosis. Parts of a simi- 
lar work of Ibn Hazm, an Arab of Spain (died A.p. 1064), 
are extant in the libraries of Vienna and Leyden. Mr. 
C. Schefer has recently published in his Chrestomathie 
Persane, Paris, 1883, a useful little book in Persian called 
wert jlo ss, composed by A bul-Ma‘ili Muhammad Ibn 
‘Ukail, who wrote in Ghazna, under the king Mas‘fid Ibn 
Ibrahim (A.D. 1089-1099), half a century after Alberuni, 


whose Indica he quotes in his book. He calls it ag! οἷ, 


ae. “The Doctrines of the Hindus” (pt). Two more 


treatisdés in Persian ‘on the history of religions are men- 
tioned by C. Schefer, Chrestomathte Persane, pp. 136, 137. 

An author who seems to have written on subjects con- 
nected with the history of religions is one Abfii-Yakfb of 
Sijistan, as Alberuni (i. 64—65) quotes his theory on the 
metempsychosis from a book of his, called Avtdb-kashf- 
almahjab. 


Pp. 6-7. Alérdnshahrt and Zurkdn.—Our author has 
not made any use of the Muhammadan literature on the 
belief of the Hindus, as far as such existed before his 
time; evidently he did not give it the credit of a bond fide 
source of historical information. Throughout his book 
he derives his statements exclusively either from Indian 
books or from what he had heard himself. He-makes an 
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exception of this rule only in favour of Aléranshahrt, the 
author of a general work on the history of religions. 
Alberuni seems to have known this book already (A.D. 
1000) when he wrote his “" Chronolovy,” for there he gives 
two quotations, one an Eranian, and the other an Armenian 
tradition, on the authority of Alérinshahri (v. ‘‘ Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Nations,” &c., translated by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 208, 211). 

The word Krinshabr was known to the Arabs as the 
name of the whole Sasanian empire, from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates. So it is used, eg. by Abfi-"Ali ’Almad Ibn 
‘Umar Ibn Dusta in his geographical work (British 
Museum, add. 23,378 on fol. 1200), where he describes the 
whole extent of it. If, however, Eranshahr here means 
the place where the author Abul'abbis was born, we must 
take the word in the more restricted meaning, which is 
mentioned by Albalidhurf. For it is also the name of a 
part of the Sasanian empire, viz. one of the four provinces 
of Khurasin, the country between Nish&pur, Tis, and 
Herat. Accordingly, we suppose that Alérinshahri means 
a native of this particular province. Cf. Almukaddasi, 
p. Mi, Yaktit, i 1A, According to another tradition, the 
name Erinshahr also applied to Nishfpur, ze. the name 
of the province was used to denote its capital. Cf. Almu- 
kaddasi, p. 94. 


Aléranshahri, a sort of freethinker according to Albe- 
runi, is only once quoted (i. 326, a Buddhistic tradition 
on the destruction and renovation of the world). But as 
Alberuni praises his description of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Manichsism, we may suppose that the information of 
the Jndica on these subjects, e.g. the quotation from the 
Gospel (p. 4-5), was taken from Erdnshabrt. 

Incorporated in the work of Eranshahri was a treatise 
on Buddhism by an author, Zurk4n, who is entirely 
unknown, Although Alberuni speaks very slightingly 
of this author, and although he does not mention him 
anywhere save in the preface, he seems to have borrowed 
from him those notes on _Buddhistic subjects which are 
scattered through his work (v. Jnudex Rerum, s.v. Bud- 
dhists). This sort of information is not of a very high 
standard, but other sources on Buddhism, literary or oral, 
do not seem to have been at the command of Alberuni. 
The Hindus with whom he mixed were of the Brahminical 
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creed, not Buddhists. In the countries where he had 
lived, in Khwédarizm, Jurjin, the country round Ghazna 
(Zabulistain), and the Panjab, there had been no oppor- 
tunity for studying Buddhism ; and also among the nume- 
rous soldiers, officers, artisans, and other Indians in the 
service of Mahmid in Ghazna and other places, there do 
not seem to have been Buddhists, or else Alberuni would 
have used such occasions for filling out this blank in his 
knowledge. 

In the Fihrist (ed. G. Fhigel, Leipzig, 1871), on p. 
Me4—t%o: there is an extensive report on India and China, 
which is derived from the following sources :— 

1. The account of Abfi-Dulaf of Yanbf‘, who had 
travélled to India and China about A.D. 941. 

2. That of a Christian monk from Najran, who by order 
of the Nestorian Katholikos had also travelled to India 
and China in the years A.D. 980-987. 

3. From a book dated a.pD. 863, of an unknown author, 
a book which had passed through the hands of the famous 
Alkindi. Was this perhaps the work of AlérAnshahrt, and 
the note on Buddha on p. Pv by Zurkan ? 

The origin of the chapter on Indian subjects in Shah- 
rastani (ed. Cureton, London, 1846), on p. i> seg. is not 


known. At all events, this author has not made use of 
Alberuni’s work. 


Pp. 7-8. Greeks, Sifts, Christians.—In order to illustrate 
the ideas of the Hixdus, and to bring them nearer to the 
understanding of his Muslim readers, Alberuni quotes 
related ideas— 

1, Of the Greeks (cf. 1. 24). 

2. The Christians. 

3. The Jews. 

4. The Manicheeans; and 

5. The Sdjis. 

Pantheism in Islam, the doctrine of the Sifts, is as near 
akin to the Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean schools of 
Greek philosophy as to the -Vedanta school of Hindu 
philosophers. It was in our author's time already repre- 
sented by a very large literature. He quotes some Sift 
sentences, ¢.g. of Abii Bakr Al-shibli, and Abfi Yadtz 
Albistimf, who are known from other sources (i. 87, 88), 
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and a Sfiifi interpretation of a Koranic passage (i. 88). 
Cf. besides, the Index Rerum, s.v. Sifism. He gives i. 33, 
34, several etymologies of the word Sifi, which he himself 
identifies with Σοφία, 

The notes relating to Mani and the Manichmwans (v. 
Index Rerum), and the quotations from their books, are 
probably mostly taken from Alérinshahri (v. p. 18). 
However, it must be kept in mind that, at the time of 
our author, the works of M4ni still existed, and he him- 
self found the “Book of Mysteries” and others in his 
native country, though perhaps at a time subsequent to 
the date of the composition of the Jndica. Cf. Chronologie 
Orientalischer Volker, herausgegeben von Ed. Sachau, 
Leipzig, 1878, Vorwort, pp. xi. and xxxvi. The following 


works of Mant are quoted: “Book of Mysteries,” ob 


Apel 5 Thesaurus vivificationis c\>3\ 38,1. 39. Cf. Mani, 


seine Lehre und seine Schriften, by G. Fligel, Leipzig, 1862. 

As regards the Jews, I am not informed to what degree 
Jewish colonies were in those times spread over Cen- 
tral Asia. Alberuni derived probably his knowledge of 
Judaism also from Alérinshahri (p. 253). That in earlier 
years, during his stay in Jurjin, he was acquainted with 
a Jewish scholar is apparent from his chronological work 
(‘‘ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 269). 

Alberuni’s knowledge of Christianity may have been 
communicated by various channels besides the book of 
his predecessor Alérinshahri, as during his time it was 
far spread in Central Asia, and even at the court of 
Mahmiad in Ghazna (¢.g. Abulkhair Alkhainmd?, p. 256), 
there lived Christians. It has not yet been investigated 
in detail how far Nestorian Christianity had been carried 
eastward across Central Asia towards and into China. 
Cf. Assemani’s Notitia Kecclesiarum Metropolitanarum et 
Eipiscopalium que sunt Patriarche Nestoriano Suljectee 
(Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. iv. p. DCCV. seg.). Barhebrecus 


speaks of Uigfiri monks bia Lovey (ib. ii. 256), and 
from the same time date some of the Syriac inscriptions 
on Christian tombstones recently found in Russian Central 
Asia and published in Petersburg, 1886. Alberuni men- 
tions Christians in his native country Khwarizm (Khiva), 
and in Khura&san, and not only Nestorians, but also Mel- 
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kites, whilst he expressly states that he does not know 
the Jacobites. Cf. “Chronology of Ancient Nations,’ pp. 
283, 43; 292, 123; 295, 22; 312, 16. 

Where Alberuni learned Greek philosophy, and who 
introduced him to the study of Plato’s Dialogues and Leges, 
he does not state himself. The Arabic translations which 
he used, and which are tolerably correct, had passed 
through Syriac versions which are now no longer extant 
(e.g. those of Plato). Alberuni was personally acquainted 
and had literary connections with a man who was one of 
the first representatives of Greek learning in the Muslim 
world in that age, Abujkhair Alkhammér, and it was 
perhaps to him that Alberuni owed part of his classical 
education. Abulkhair was born a Christian in Bagdad, 
A.H. 942. He lived some time in Khwiarizm, and migrated 
thence, together with Alberuni and others, to Ghazna, A.D. 
1017, after Mahmfd had annexed that country to his 
empire. He died in Ghazna during Mahmud’s reign, 2.6. 
before A.D. 1030, and is said to have become a Muslim 
towards the end of his life. He was ἃ famous physician, 
and wrote on medical subjects and on Greek philosophy ; 
besides he translated the works of Greek philosophers 
(e.g. Theophrast) from Syriac into Arabic. Of his writ- 
ings we may mention a ‘“ Book of Comparison of the 
Theory of the (Greek) Philosophers and of the Christians,” 
‘‘Hixplanation of the Theory of the Ancients (1.6. Greek 
philosophers) regarding the Creator and regarding Laws,”’ 
‘‘The Life of the Philosopher,” “On the ὕλη," “On Meteo- 
rology,” &c. His pedigree points to a Persian descent. Cf. 
Chronologie Orientalischer Volker, Einleitung, Ὁ. xxxii., 


Fihrist, p.* 10, and the work of Shahrazfiri 44, ,, ly! dass 


εὑ (manuscript of the Royal Library of Berlin, MSS. 


Orient. oct. 217, fol. 144b-146a); C. Schefer, Chresto- 
mathre Persane, p. 141. 

It must be observed that Alberuni, in comparing Hindu 
doctrines with those of Plato, follows in the wake of 
Megasthenes, who says: Παραπλέκουσε δὲ καὶ μύθους, 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἸΪλάτων. περί τε ἀφθαρσίας ψυχῆς καὶ τῶν Kad’ 
ἅδου oo καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα (Schwanbeck, Bonn, 1846, 
p. 138). 


P. 8. Sdakhya (or Sdmkhyd) and Pédtafjala.—The 
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former word is here written sdngu ς, ilo. It may be 
doubtful whether the second is to be read Pdtaiijala or 
Patafjalt. Alberuni generally says ὐπὸ Lb (ὐἱζ, which 


may be translated ¢he book of (the author) Patafjali, or 
the book (which is called) Patajijali or Pdtaiijala. Only 


in one place, i. 68 (f°, 5), he says asilh wkS Coale, the 
author of the book of Patatijali, where apparently Jays 
means the title of the book, not the name of the author. 
The long ain the Arabic writing would rather indicate the 
pronunciation Pdétaiijala than Patanjali, but in this respect 
the transliteration is not always uniform, as sometimes 
a short Indian a has been rendered by a long ὦ in Arabic, 


6.7. ων tala, ed! brahman, — δον gundhareva, a hile 
madhyaloka, gu sutala,wilex vijayanundin, sy para, pol 
VASU, bygdle mathurd, \G\ee mahdtala. Only in two places 
the word \«.jl evidently means the author, i. 70 (Ii, 20), 


and 87 (i*f~, 3). ‘The name of the author seems to have 


been current also as meaning his book. Therefore, and be- 
cause in Sanskrit generally the name Patajijali is quoted, I 
have given the preference to the latter form of the name. 

Alberuni has transferred large portions of his transla- 
tions of the books Sd@mkhya and Pataiijali, which he had 
published at an earlier date, into the Indica. 


Pp, 17--19.—In a similar way to Alberuni, the poet Mir 
Khusrau discourses on classical and vernacular in his 
Nuh-sipihr. He mentions the word Sanskrit, whilst Albe- 
runi only speaks of Hindi (v. Elliot, “ History of India,” 
iii, 562, 556; also v. 570, “Onthe Knowledge of Sanskrit 
by Muhammadans ”). 

There were Hindu dragomans in the service of Mahmid, 
both in the civil administration and in the army, large 
portions of which were Hindus under Hindu officers 
(Elliot, ii, 109; some fought in Karman, Khwarizm, and 
before Merw for their Muslim master, ib. li. 130, 131). 
Part of these troops were Kannara, i.e. natives of Karna- 
tadeéa (here i. 173). 

A specimen of these interpreters is Tilak, the son of 

"δαὶ Sen (7.e. Tilaka the son of Jayasena). After having 
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pursued his studies in Kashmir, he became interpreter first 
to Kadi Shirafzi Bulhasan ‘Ali, a high civil official under 
Mahmifid and Mas‘tid (Elliot, ii. 117, 123), then to Ahmad 
Ibn Hasan of Maimand, who was grand vizir, A.D. 1007— 
1025, under Mahmdd, and a second time, 1030-1033, 
under Mas'‘fid, and rose afterwards to be a commanding 
officer in the army (Elliot, ii, 125-127). This class of 
men spoke and wrote Hindt (of course with Arabic char- 
acters) and Persian (perhaps also Turkish, as this language 
prevailed in the army), and it is probably in these circles 
that we must look for the origin of Urdi or Hindustant. 
The first author who wrote in this language, the Dante of 
Muhammadan India, is one Mas iid, who died a little more 
than a century after the death of King Mahmfid (A.H. 525 
=A.D. 1131). Of. A. Sprenger, “ Catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustany Manuscripts of the Libraries of 
the King of Oudh,” Calcutta, 1854, pp. 407, 485. If we 
had any of the Hindi writings of those times, they would 
probably exhibit the same kind of Indian speech as that 
which is found in Alberuni’s book. 


P. 18.—The bearing of the words il «- eb roan '9(9, 


14, 15), which I have translated ‘‘and must pronounce the 
case-endings either,” &c., is doubtful, The word ’s'rdb 
means the process or mode of Arabizing a foreign word, and 
refers both to consonants and vowels. An ’¢7db mashhir 
would be ὦ generally known Arabic mode of pronunciation 
of a word of Indiam origin, an ’t'rdb mamdl such a pro- 
nunciation of an Indian word in Arabic as is not yet 
known, but invented for the purpose. #.g. the Sanskrit 
word dvipa appears in two different forms, as did, ~~», 
which must be classed under the first head, and as ddtp, 
w—, which belongs to the second class. If it is this the 
author means, we must observe that the former class, 1.6. 
the class of words which had already general currency in 
Arabic before he wrote his /ndica, is insignificantly small 
in comparison with the large number of words which by 
Alberuni were for the first time presented to a reader of 
Arabic (v. preface of the edition of the Arabic original, 
p. XXvii.). 

Another meaning of the word ’t'rdb is the vowel-pronwn- , 
ciation at the end of the words, chiefly the nouns; in fact 
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the case-endings. Accordingly, ’¢‘rd@l mashhdr may mean 
case-ending (in German, vocalischer Auslaut) as ut is gene~ 
rally used in Hindi, eg. US gitd, 9) revatt, and ’ardb 
mamiul, a case-endiny added to a word purposely in order to 
make it amenable to the rules of Arabic declension (dip- 
toton and triptoton),¢.g. 2) ii dandu = Skr. lankhd, , 5 gauru 


=Skr. Gaurt, δὰ. bindu=Skr. Vindhya. The vocalisation 
of these words is liable to lead us into an error. Is 44, an 


Arabic diptoton, or is its final vocal the termination of the 
noun in Hindi? If the former were the case, we ought 


also to have 44, in genitive and accusative, and we ought 
Φ % 
to read ... ὦ caste (varna), ene an impure one (arleccha), 


οἷνα measure (mdna), &c. But these forms do not occur 


in the manuscript, and therefore I hold the termination w to 
be the Indian nominative, developed out of the 6 of Prakrit, 
and still extantin Sindhi. (C/. IE. Trumpp, Dee Stammbil- 
dung des Sindhi, “ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
Xvi. p. 129; his ‘Grammar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 32). 
The Arabic manuscript is not sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to form an opinion to what extent names in Alberuni’s 
Hindi terminated in w, but we must certainly say that 
this is the case in the vast majority of nouns. If we are 
correct in this, the term ¢‘7d@b mammal cannot mean an 
artificial case-ending or one invented ος, added for the pur- 
pose, because it existed already in the Indian dialect whence 
Alberuni took the word. 


Ofthe wordslnaprdi,g colellell, iw! red bad JL}! 
Jaane Lal, γ54,δ. Ll cw! cl, the former half refers to the 


writing of the consonants (and perhaps of the Lesezeichen). 
Accordingly the latter half ought to refer to the vowels; 
but ’¢‘rdb does not mean vowels or vocalisation ; it only means 
the vocalisation of the final consonant of the word. There- 
fore I am inclined to prefer the first of the two interpreta- 
tions here proposed, and to translate for tm order to fur 
the pronunciation we must change the points (2.e. the dia- 


critical points of the consonants, &F .9 5 3 jj, &e.) 
and. the signs (perhapshe means the Hamza, which cannot be 
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applied to Indian sounds), and must secure its correct pro- 
nunciation by such a process of Arabizing as 1s either already 
in general use or 1s carried out (or invented) for the pur- 
pose. This is an example (and there are hundreds more) 
of the concise style of the author, so sorely fraught with 
ambiguity. Every single word is perfectly clear and cer- 
tain, and still the sentence may be understood in entirely 
different ways. 


P. το. 3. Which wm our Persian grammatical system 
are considered as, &c.—Literally, ‘Which our companions 
call having,” &c. Speaking of his fellow-Muslims in 
opposition to the Hindus, the author always says owr com- 
pantons, our people, not meaning national differences, Arab, 
Persian, or Turk, but exclusively the difference of creed. 

In Sanskrit a word (a syllable) may commence with 
one, two, or three consonants, 6... dvi, jyd, stri, kshveda, 
which is impossible in Arabic, where each syllable begins 
and ends with one consonant only. Alberuni’s comparisen 
cannot, therefore, refer to Arabic. 

In Persian, the rules for the beginning and end of the 
syllable are different. Whilst in the ancient forms of 
Eranian speech a syllable could commence with two con- 
sonants, as, ¢.g. fratama, khsapa, Neo-Persian permits only 
one consonant at the beginning of asyllable, fardum, shab. 
However, the end of a syllable may consist of two con- 
secutive consonants, as in ydfé 3b, baksh isxr, khushk 
Chis, mardo,e,&c. Alberuni seems to hint at these ex- 
amples, and at a doctrine of certain grammarians, who are 
not known, to this effect, that the first of these two conso- 
nants is to be considered as having not a complete or 
clear vowel, but an indistinct hidden one, something like 
a schwa mobile of Hebrew grammar, 

There is a small number of words (or syllables) in Neo- 
Persian which indeed commence with the two consonants 


2537 a8, δι. Garg, lye, rlgrrecl, ple, ὡῳλο πο» but 
they were at the author’s time pronounced as a single one, if 
we may judge from the metrical system of the Shédhndma of 
his contemporary Firdaust, who was only a little older than 
himself. (Cf. similar remarks of the author, i. 138, 139.) 


P. 20. Sagara.—The story of Sagara is related in Vishnu- 
Purdna, translated by Wilson-Hail, vol. iii. p. 289-295. 


The words pena! ESL and ¢ dled co »͵(λώ might make 
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us think that these events happened within the recollec- 
tion of the author; but this is not necessarily the case. 
The former words may be interpreted, “7 recollect the story 
of a Hindu who,” &c., 1.6. “I recollect having heard the 
story,” &c.; and the words with which he winds up the 
story may mean, “1 feel thankful to my fate that it was 
not 1 and my contemporaries whom he treated thus, but 
former generations.” 


P. 21. Shamaniyya.—The Buddhists are in Arabic called 
by this name, which is derived from a Prakritic form of 
Sanskrit framana (Strabo Σαρμᾶναι, Hieronymus Sam- 


anaei), and by the word srw, tc. the red robed-people 
(=raktapata), which refers to the red-brown (=/dshdya) 
cloaks of the Buddhist monks. Cf. Kern, Der Buddhismus 
und seine Geschichte in Indien, tiibersetzt von H. Jacobi, 
Leipzig, 1882, 11. 45. See another note of our author’s on 
Buddhism in his ‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
188, 189. It is extremely difficult, from the utter lack of 
historic tradition, to check the author’s statements as to 
the western extension of Buddhism, which certainly never 
reached Mosul. Before all, it will be necessary to examine 
how far Alberuni, when speaking of the ancient history 
and institutions of Eran, was under the influence of the 
poets of his time, Dakiki, Asadi, and Firdausi, who 
versified Eranian folklore for the edification of the states- 
men of the Samanian and Ghaznavi empires, all of them 
of Eranian descent. Hearing the gongs of the heroic 
exploits of their ancestors consoled them to a certain 
degree for the only too palpable fact that their nation was 
no longer the ruling one, but subject to another; that 
Arabs and Turks had successively stepped into the heritage 
of their ancestors. 

It must be observed that the negotiators of the cities 
of Sindh, whom they sent to the Muslim conquerors when 
first attacked by them, were invariably sramanas (v. 
Albalédhurt), which seems to indicate that Sindh in those 
times, 1.6. about A.D. 710, was Buddhistic. Οὐ H. Kern, Der . 
Buddhismus und seine Geschichte in Indien, i. 543. 


P. 21. Muhammad lon Alkdsim.—The brilliant career 
of the conqueror of Sindh falls into the years A.D. 707— 


714. By Albaladburt (p. 1), Ibn-Al’athir, and others 
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he is called Muh. Ibn Alkdsim Jin Muhammad, not Ibn 
Almunabbih, as here and p. 116. When Alberuni wrote, 
Islam was known in Sindh already 350 years (since A.D. 
680), and was established there 320 years (since about 
A.D. 710). On the history of the conquest of Sindh, cf. 
Albaladhurt’s Kitdb-alfutdh, p. fT, translated by Reinaud, 
“« Fragments,” p. 182; Elliot, History of India, i. 113. 
Instead of Bahmanvi read Bamhanvéd = Brahmanavdta 


P. 23. The words of Varahamihira are found in his 
Brihat-Samhitd, translated by Kern in the “Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 441 (ii. 15): ‘The 
Greeks, indeed, are foreigners, but with them this science 
is in a flourishing state. Hence they are honoured as 
though they were Rishis; how much more then a twice- 
born man, if he be versed in astrology.” 

Ρ, 25. Think of Socrates, &c.—The author speaks of a 
Socratic fate or calamity, meaning a fate like that which 
befell Socrates. I do not know from what particular 
source Alberuni and his contemporaries derived their in- 
formation about the history of Greek philosophy. There 
is a broad stream of literary tradition on this subject in 
Arabic literature, but it has not yet been investigated 
what was its origin, whether it proceeded from one source 
or from several. ‘Those men, mostly Greek heathens from 
Harran or Syrian Christians, who had enjoyed the Greek 
education of the time, not only translated Greek literature 
into Syriac and Arabic for the benefit of their Arab mas- 
ters, but wrote also general works on the history of Greek 
learning and literature, probably translating and adopting 
for their purpose some one of the most current school- 
books on this subject, used in the schools of Alexandria, 
Athens, Antioch, &c. Among authors who wrote such 
books, some being mere compilations of the famous sen- 
tences of Greek sages (doxographic), others having a more 
historic character, are Hunain Ibn ’Ishak, his son ’Ishik 
Ibn Hunain, and Kusta Ibn Lika (7.e. Constans the son 
of Lucas). But what were the Greek works from which 
they took their information, and which they probably 
communicated to the Arabs exactly as they were? I am 
inclined to think that they used works of Porphyrius and 
Ammonius. the Greek originals of which are no longer 
extant. 
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P. 25. Jurare in verba, &c.—The Hindus consider, e.g. 
the sciences of astronomy and astrology as founded upon 
tradition, and their authors produce in their books side 
by side their own perhaps more advanced ideas and some 
silly notions of any predecessors of theirs, although they 
are fully aware that both are totally irreconcilable with 
each other. Cf. the words of Var&ihamihira to this effect 
in Brihat Samhitd, ix. 7, and the note of his commentator 
Utpala to v. 32. Alberuni pronounces most energetically 
against this kind of scientific composition when speaking 
of Brahmagupta in chapter Jix. on eclipses. 


P. 27. Beyond all likeness and wnltkeness, an expression 
frequent in the description of the Deity. Literally trans- 
lated : things that are opposite to each other and things that 
are like each other. Perhaps the rhyme didd and nidd, 
‘adddd and ‘anddd, has contributed to the coining of this 
term. As for the idea, it may be compared with the term 
dvandvds in Hindu philosophy=pairs of opposites, as 
pleasure and pain, health and sickness. Lhagavad-Gitd, 
li. 45, vil. 27: ‘‘ Yoga Aphorisms of Patajijali” (edited by 
Rajendralala Mitra), 11. 48, p. 111. 


P. 27. Who is the worshipped one? &ce.—The greater 
part of this extract from Patanjali has been translated into 
Persian by Abulmaalt Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubaid-AllAh in 
his Kitdb-baydn-al’ adydn ; v. C. Schefer, Chrestomathie Per- 
same, i. WAY IS dam AS Spree οἱ evmelas Sle: 
Lrapel dan AGT οὐ» gh cooler aol al, ol pad 

εἰ Lean) heady τον 

P. 27. Patafijalt.—The book of this name used and trans- 
lated by the author had the form of a conversation between 
two persons, simply called ‘the asking one,” and ‘the an- 
swering one,” and its subject was the search for liberation 
and for the union of the soul with the object of its medita- 
tion (i. 132), the emancipation of the soul from the fetters 
of the body (i. 8). It was a popular book of theosophy, 
propounding in questions and answers the doctrine of the 
Yoga, a theistic philosophy developed by Patafijali out of 
the atheistic Samkhya philosophy of Kapila. C/. J. Davies, 
‘‘Hindu Philosophy,” Sdakhyd Karikd of Isvara Krishna, 
London, 1881, p. 116. The latter is called nirigfvara= 
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not having a lord, the former sesvara=having a lord. It 
mostly treats of moksha (salvation) and metempsychosis. 
It contained not only theory, but also tales (i 93), Hag- 
gadic elements by way of illustration. 

Alberuni’s Patafijali is totally different from ‘‘ The Yoga 
Aphorisms of Pataifijali” (with the commentary of Bhoja 
Raéji, and an English translation by Rajendralflaé Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1883), and, as far as I may judge, the philosophic 
system of the former differs in many points essentially 
from that of the Sutras. 

Moreover, the extracts given in the Jndica stand in no 
relation with the commentary of Bhoja Raji, although the 
commentator here and there mentions ideas which in a 
like or similar form occur in Alberuni’s work, both works 
being intended to explain the principles of the same school 
of philosophy. 

Besides the text of Patafijali, a commentary also is 
mentioned and quoted (i. 232, 234, 236, 238, 248), »»2 
rh QoS or Jatt te. It is most remarkable that 
the extracts from this commentary are all of them not of a 
philosophic, but of a plainly Paurfnic character, treating 
of cosmographic subjects, the lokas, Mount Meru, the 
different spheres, &c. The name of the commentator is 
not mentioned. If the quotations on 1. 273 seg. may be 
considered as derived from this commentary, the author 
was Balabhadra. V. index i. «.v. Patafiali. 


P. 29. Gttd.—The book Giétd is, according to Alberuni, 
a part of the book Bhdrata (1.e. Mahdbhdrata, which term 
does not occur in the /ndica'), and a conversation between 
Vasudevaand Arjuna (,.,-. gob (jl). Itislargely quoted 
in chapters relating to religion and philosophy. We have 
now to examine in what relation Alberuni’s Οὐ ὦ stands to 
the well-known Bhagavad-Gitd as we have it in our time. 
Cf. ‘‘Hindu Philosophy,” ‘“‘The Bhagavad-Gita, or the 
Sacred Lay,” translated by J. Davies, London, 1882. The 
latter is described as a skilful union of the systems of Kapila 
and Patatijali with a large admixture of the prevailing 
Bradhmanic doctrines. Although the opinions regarding its 
origin differ widely, it can scarcely be denied that it is not 
free from having been influenced to a certain degree by 


1 Cf. Alberuni on the Mahdbhdrata, i. 132, 133 
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Christianity, and that it could not have been composed 
before the third Christian century. Chapter xi. gives the 
impression of having been modelled after a Christian 
apocalypsis. 

The quotations from the Gitd (or Song) may be divided 
into three classes :-« 

(1.) Such as exhibit a close relationship with certain 
passages in the Bhayavad-Gitd. Parts of sentences are 
here and there almost identical, but nowhere whole sen- 
tences ; v.1. 40, 52, 73, 74, 86, 87, 103, 104, 218 (v. note), 
352; iL 169. 

(2.) Such as show a certain similarity, more in the ideas 
expressed than in the wording, with passages in the 
Bhagavad-Gitd ; v. 1. 29, 70, 71, 78, 79, 103, 104, 122. 

(3.) Such as cannot be compared, either in idea or in 
wording, with any passage in the Bhagavad-Gitd ; v.i. 52, 
53, 54. 70, 71, 73, 74. 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 92, 1223 il. 137, 
128. 

The single texts will be discussed in the notes to the 
places in question. 

The quotations given by Albernni cannot have been 
translated from the Bhagavad-Gitd in its present form. 
Admitting even that the translator translated as little 
literally and accurately as possible (and the texts of Albe- 
runi do not give this impression), there remains a great 
number of passages which on no account could be derived 
from the present Sanskrit text, simply because they do not 
exist there. Or has Alberuni translated a commentary of 
the Bhagavad-Gitd instead of the original? The text of 
the extracts, as given in the Jndica, is remarkably short 
and precise, extremely well worded, without any repeti- 
tion and verbosity, and these are qualities of style which 
hardly point to a commentary. 

Alberuni seems to have used an edition of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd totally different from the one which we know, and 
which also in India seems to be the only one known. It 
must have been more ancient, because the notorious Yoga 
elements are not found in it, and these have been recog- 
nised by the modern interpreters as interpolations of a 
later time. Secondly, it must have been more complete, 
because it exhibits a number of sentences which are not 
found in the Bhayavad-Gtid. 
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Various generations of Hindu scholars have modelled 
and remodelled this book, one of the most precious gems 
of their literature, and it seems astonishing that an edition 
of it which existed as late as the time of Alberuni should 
not have reached the nineteenth century. 

As regards the quotation on this page (29), it exhibits 
only in the substance a distant relationship with Bhagavad- 
Gita, x. 3: “δ who knows Me as unborn and without 
beginning, the mighty Lord of the world, he of mortals is 
free from delusion, he is free from all sin.”’ 


P. 30. Sdmkhya.—The book Sédmkhya, as used and 
translated by Alberuni, had the form of a conversation 
between an anchorite and a sage, and it contained a 
treatise on the origines and a description of all created 
beings (i. 8), a book on divine subjects (i. 132). It was 
composed by Kapila. The author quotes it largely on 
questions of religion and philosophy. The Samkhya 
philosophy of Kapila is the most ancient system of 
thought among the Hindus, the source of the Yoga doc- 
trine of Patafijali. C/ Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 239-279 ; 
J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” &c., p. 101 seq. 

The relation between Alberuni’s Sdinkhya and the so- 
called Sdmmkhyapravacanam (“The Sankhya Aphorisms of 
Kapila,” translated by Ballantyne, London, 1885) is a 
very distant one, and is limited to this, that there occurs 
a small number of passages which show a similarity of 
matter, not of form. The latter book (the Sitras) seems 
to be a late secondary production; v. A. Weber, Vorle- 
sungen tiber Indische Interaturgeschichte, Ὁ. 254, note 250. 
Besides, the philosophic system propounded by Alberuni 
under the name of Sdmkhya seems in various and essen- 
tial points to differ from that, of the Siiras; it seems 
altogether to have had a totally different tendency. The 
Sitras treat of the complete cessation of pain; the first one 
runs thus: ‘ Well, the complete cessation of pain, (which 
is) of three kinds, is the complete end of man;” whilst the 
Sdirkhya of Alberuni teaches moksha by means of know- 
ledge. 

Next we have to compare Alberuni’s Sdémkhya with 
the Samkhya Kdrikd of Iévara Krishna (v. Colebrooke, 
“ Hssays,” 1. 272; J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” London, 
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1881). Both works teach moksha by means of knowledge, 
and contain here and there the same subject-matter. It 
must be observed that of those illustrative tales which 
Alberuni’s Sdmkhya gives in full length, short indications 
are found in the Sdmkhya Kurikd. Its author, [évara 
Krishna, says at the end of his book that he has written 
his seventy Sidliras, excluding wlustrative tales. This is not 
quite correct, as sometimes, though he Has not told them, 
he has at all events indicated them. His words show 
that he has copied from a book like the Sdmkhya of Albe- 
runi, in which ¢he tales were not only indicated, but related 
at full length. Cf. A. Weber, Vorlesungen tiber Indische 
Interaturgeschichte, Berlin, 1876, Ὁ. 254, note 250. Hall 
considers the 5. Pravacanam to be younger than the S. 
Karikd. 

If, in the third place, we examine the Bhdshya of 
Gaudapada, we find that it is not identical with Alberuni’s 
Sdmkhya, but a near relative of it. Cf. the Sdmkhya 
Karikd, &c., translated by Colebrooke, also the Bhdshya 
of Gaudapida, translated by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837; 
Colebrooke, “Essays,” i. 245. Most of the quotations 
given by Alberuni are found only slightly differing in 
Gaudapida, and some agree literally, as I shall point out 
in the notes to the single passages. Almost all the illus- 
trative tales mentioned by Alberuni are found in Gauda- 
pada, being, as a rule, more extensive in Alberuni than in 
Gaudapida. The latter seems to have taken his informa- 
tion from a work near akin to, or identical with, that 
Saémkhya book which was used by Alberunt. 

According to Colebrooke (in the preface of the work 
just mentioned, on p. xili.), Gaudapiida was the teacher of 

arnkara Acirya, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
Christian century. Cf. also A. Weber, Vorlesungen, pp. 
179, 254,and 260. Alberuni does not mention Gaudapida, 
as faras Icansee. Or is he perhaps identical with Gauda 
the anchorite, whom Alberuni mentions even before Kapila? 
Cf. the passage, i. 131-132: ‘‘ Besides the Hindus have 
books, &c., on the process of becoming God and seeking 
liberation from the world, as, 6.9. the book composed by 
Gauda the anchorite, which goes by his name.” 

Kapila, the father of the Sétnkhya philosophy, is men- 
tioned by Alberuni also as the author of a book called 
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Nydyabhdshd, ‘‘on the Veda and its interpretation, also 
showing that it has been created, and distinguishing 
within the Veda between such injunctions as are obliga- 
tory only in certain cases and those which are obligatory 
in general”’ (i. 132). The subject of this book is evidently 
not related to the Nyaya philosophy, but to the tenets 
of the Mimirhs& philosophy, 6. the Pfirvamitmémsa, 
(Colebrooke, ‘“‘ Essays,” 1. p. 319-349; J. Davies, ‘“‘ Hindu 
Philosophy,” p. 2; Thibaut, <Arthasarngraha, Benares, 
1882), a system of rules which are applied to the text of 
the Veda and its sacrifical prescriptions. 


P. 31. The anthropomorphic doctrines, the teachings of the 
Jabriyya sect, &c.—The sect, called Jabriyya, Jabariyya, 
and Mujbara teaches that the actions of man proceed 
from God. They are the followers of Al-najjar. Cf. Fihrist, 

. 179 8€q. 

The Ahl-altashbth, or anthropomorphists, teach that God 
is similar to His creatures. Cf. Statto Quinta et Sexta et 
appendix libri Mevakif, edit. Th. Scerensen, Leipzig, 1858, 
p. 362; Kitdb-i- Yaminé of Al-Uthbi, translated by J. Rey- 
nolds; London, 1858, preface, pp. xxv. xxix.; “ Book of 
Religious and Philosophical Sects,” by Alshahrastant, edited 
by Cureton, pp. 59, 61, and 75 seq. 


I understand the passage, κῶς «3 pall eye's (is, II, 
12) as meaning the prohwbition of the study (not discussion, as 
I have translated, which would be BLS) of a subject, t.¢. 
a question of a religious bearing ; but I am not aware what 
particular event the author hints at by these words, At 
the intolerant religious policy of the Khalif Alkddir ? 
King Mahmtd wasa great Ketzerrichter. Probably a stout 
adherent of the theory of the harmony of throne and altar, 
which his contemporaries Al-Utbi (in his preface) and 
Alberuni (1. 99) call ¢wins, he tried to cover the illegitimate, 
revolutionary origin of his dynasty, which was still fresh 
in the memory of the men of the time; he maintained the 
most loyal relations with the spiritual head of Islam, the 
Khalif of Bagdad, Alkadir (a.H. 381-422), who had clad 
the usurpation of his family with the mantle of legitimacy ; 
and in order to please him, he hunted down the heretics 
in his realm in Khurasan as in Multan (φ Reynolds, 1. 1, 
Ῥ. 438 seq.), impaling or stoning them. He tried to rid 
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the Khalif of the real or suspected votaries of his oppo- 
nent, the Anti-Khalif in Egypt, the famous HAkim, famous 
by his madness and by being considered by the Druzes as 
the originator of their creed. The religious policy of Mah- 
mfid may be retraced to the following principles :-— 

(1.) Perfect toleration for the Hindus at his court and in 
his army. 

(2.) Persecution of certain Muslim sectarians in the 
interest of the Khalif, of the Karmatians and other sects 
of Shiitic tendencies. (Cf. A. von Kremer, Geschichte der 
herschenden Ideen des Islam, Leipzig, 1868, p. 127.) 

(3.) Predilection for a Muslim sectarian from Sijistan 
by the name of Abfi-Abdillth Ibn Alkirim, by whose 
influence both Sunnites and Shiites had to suffer (cf. 
Alshahrastdnt, p. °°), How long the influence of this man 
had lasted, and how far his doctrines had been carried into 
practice, does not appear from Alshahrastint’s account. 

That, notwithstanding all this, there was a large margin 
for liberty of religious thought under the rule of Malmiid 
and his immediate successor, is sufficiently illustrated by 
the tenor of Alberuni’s work. Altogether, it must be 
kept in mind that before Alghazzali the Muslim Church 
was not that concentrated organisation nor that all-over- 
whelming force which it has been ever since and keeps up 
in our days. To those who only know the centuries of 
Muslim history after the establishment of the orthodox 
Church, it sounds next to incredible that the military chief 
of a Khalif shonld have been an infidel (a Zoroastrian 7). 
Cf. the story of Afshin, the general of the Khalif Almn‘- 
tasim, in Menoutchetri, Poéte Persan, par A. de Biberstein. 
Kazimirski, p. 149. 


P. 33. τὸ AavOdver.—The word kwmtn, which I have 
thus rendered, means fo be hidden. Not knowing to what 
school of Greek philosophers the author refers, I can only 
give the note of Reiske, ‘* . 40S)! _ja!, Philosophi qui omnes 
animas simul et semel creatas et reconditas in Adamo 
putant” (Freytag, Lexicon Arubicum, s.h.v.). 


P. 33. Paildsépd, &ce.—As Syrian scholars were the 
author's teachers in Greek philosophy, he knows the Greek 


word φιλόσοφος only in its Syrian garb loaam\.9. 
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The Ahl-assuffa were certain persons, poor refugees and 
houseless men, who during the first years of Muhammad’s 
stay in Medina passed the night in the guffa of the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina, which was a covered place, an 
appurtenance of the mosque, roofed over with palm-sticks 

Lane). 

: A Νὴ Albust? was a famous poet of the time. A 
native of Bust in Northern Afghanistan, he was in the 
service of the governor, who held the place under the 
Samant dynasty, and after the conquest of Bust by Sabuk- 
tagin he entered the service of this prince and of his son 
Mahmifid. Under Masid he lived still in Ghazna, for 
Baihaki mentions that he had fallen into disgrace and 
had to carry water for the royal stables. By the inter- 
vention of Baihaki, he was restored into the good graces 
of the prime minister, Ahmad Ibn Hasan of Maimand. 
Cf. Hiliot, “ History of India,” 11. 82, 84, iv. 161; Ethé, 
Riduagi’s Vorldufer und Zeitgenossen, p. 55. According to 
Haji Khalifa Gil. 257, 1v. 533), hedied a.H. 430 (A.D. 1030). 
For further information see Shahraziirit, Nuzhat-al’arwdh, 
fol. 1820 (MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, MSS. Orient. 
octav. 217); Al-Baihaki, Zatimmat-suudn-alhikma, fol. 
226 (MS. of the same library, Petermann, ii. 737); also 
Mirchondt Historia Gasnevidarum Persice, by Τῇ, Wilken, 
Berlin, 1832, p. 144. ‘Towards the end of his life he is 
said to have travelled with an embassy of the Khakan of 
Transoxiana to that country, and to have died there, 


P. 34. Galenus.—The author quotes the following works 
of Galenus :— 

(1.) λόγος προτρεπτικός, 

(2.) A commentary to the aphorisms of Hippokrates, a 
book of which I do not know the Greek original (οὐ i. 35, 
li, 168). ι : 

(3) » CUS (from the Syriac 1:3. 30) = περὶ συνθέ- 
σεως φαρμάκων τῶν κατὰ τόπους. 

(4.) οὖ ὁ oS =the book of the proof, of which I do not 
know the Greek original; φῇ 1. 97. 

(5.) Catal sis! = de indole animee (περὶ ἠθῶν 2), of which 
the Greek original likewise is not known to me; οὐ i. 
123, 124. 
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(6.) wile lbls CIS = περὶ συνθέσεως φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη. 

Besides, the author gives some quotations from Galenus 
without mentioning from what particular book they were 
taken; ¢f. i. 222, 320. Cf. on Galen’s works in Arabic 
Dr. Klamroth, “ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
vol. xl. 189 seq. 

The passage here given is found in Προτρεπτικὸς ἐπὶ 
τὰς τέχνας, ed, Abrah. Willet, Lugduni Bat., 1812, chap. ix. 
pp. 29, 30 τος καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων τοὺς ἀρίστους θείας 
ἀξιωθῆναι τιμῆς, οὐχ ὅτι καλῶς ἔδραμον ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσιν ἢ 
δίσκον ἔῤῥιψαν ἢ διεπάλαισαν᾽" ἀλλὰ δι τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν 
τεχνῶν εὐεργεσίαν. ᾿Ασκληπιὸς γέ τοι καὶ Διόνυσος εἴτ᾽ 
ἄνθρωποι πρότερον ἤστην εἴτ᾽ ἀρχῆθεν, τιμῶν ἀξιοῦνται 

, μεγίστων, ὁ «μὲν διὰ τὴν ἰατρικὴν, ὁ δ᾽ ὅτι τὴν περὶ τοὺς 
Ὀμπέλους ἡμᾶς τέχνην ἐδίδαξεν. 

The two passages on p. 36 are probably taken from the 
Protrepticus too. With the former compare the words in 
chap. ix, (on p. 22 editio Kiihn, vol. i.): Εἰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐθέλεις 
ἐμοὶ πείθεσθαι, τόν ye θεὸν αἰδέσθητι τὸν Πύθιον. 

Shortly afterwards follows the second quotation, verses 
quoted by Galen from Herodotus, i. 65: 


"Hews, ὦ ὦ Λυκόεργε, ἐμὸν ποτὶ πίονα νηόν. 
Δίζω 7 ἢ σε θεὸν μαντεύσομαι ἢ ἄνθρωπον, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ μᾶλλον θεὸν ἔλπομαι, ὦ Λυκόεργε. 


P. 35. Plato.—The author quotes the following works 
of Plato :— 

1.) Phedo. e 

ἐν Timeus (cf. also Proclus). 

(3.) Leges. 

Of the three quotations on this passage, the middle one 
is found in Pimecus, 4IA -- Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οὖν πάντες x. τ. A, 
λέγει πρὸς αὐτοὺς ὁ τόδε τὸ πᾶν γεννήσας τάδε * θεοὶ θεῶν 
K. τ. A., ἀθάνατοι μὲν οὐκ ἐστὲ οὐδ᾽ ἄλυτοι τὸ πάμπαν. 
οὔτι μὲν δὴ λυθήσεσθέ γε οὐδὲ τεύξεσθε θανάτου μοίρας, 
τῆς ἐμῆς βονλήσεως “μείζονος ἔτι δεσμοῦ καὶ κυριωτέρου 

αχόντες ἐκείνων οἷς ὅτ᾽ ἐγίγνεσθε ξυνεδεῖσθε. 

The first and third quotations are not found in the @reek 
text, and Ed, Zeller, to whom I applied for help, thinks 
that both are taken from a commentary on Zimaus by 
some Christian author, as ¢g. Johannes Philoponus, the 
former having being derived from 40D (περὶ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων 
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δαιμόνων εἰπεῖν καὶ γνῶναι τὴν γένεσιν κιτ.λ.), the latter 
from passages like 32B and 928. 

The index of the works of Johannes Philoponus or Scho- 
lasticus (Steinschneider, Al-Fdrdbt, Ὁ. 152 seg.) does not 
mention a commentary on Zimqus, if it is not concealed 


under the title of one of his books, οἱ Αι. Sl | 3, ὦ.6. on 


existing and perishing. ΑΒ he was a literary opponent of 
Nestorius, he seems to have been a strict Monophysite, 
which would be in keeping with the third quotation, ‘‘ God 
is in the single number,” &c. Cf. the note to pp. 56, 57. 


P. 36. Johannes Grammaticus (identical with J. Philo- 
ponus and Scholasticus) is five times quoted. There are 
three extracts from his Kefutatio Procli, and two more, the : 
origin of which is not mentioned, but probably taken from 
the same book. The passage here mentioned is found in 
Joannis Grammaticit Philopont Alexandrint contra Proclum 
de Mundi ceternitate, libri xviii., Venetiis, 1551, Greek and 
Latin, in the 18th λόγος, chap. ix. (there is no pagination ; 
cf. the Latin translation, p. 95) :— 

μὴ δὲ yap εἰδέναι πω ἐκείνους GAAS τε θεὸν πλὴν τῶν 
φαινομένων σωμάτων ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης καὶ τῶν λοιπῶν, 
ὥσπερ καὶ μέχρι νῦν τῶν βαρβάρων ὑπολαμβάνειν τοῦς 
πλείστους. ὕστερον δέ φησιν εἰς εὔνοιαν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
θεῶν τῶν ἀσωμάτων ἕλληνας ἐλθόντας, τῶ αὐτῷ κἀκείνους 
προσαγορεῦσαι ὀνόματι. ; 

I have not succeeded in identifying the other four 
quotations, 1.65, 226, 231, 284. Cf. on this author, PiArist, 
p- 254, and Dr. Stbinschneider, Al/fdrdbt, pp. 152, 162. 


P. 37. Baal. The form of the word Ya (Syriac ἴ).,.9) 
shows that the Arabic Bible-text which Alberuni used had 
been translated from Syriac. 


P. 39. Mant.— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 

P. 40. Gttéd.—Cf. with these words the Bhagavad-Gtiéd 
(of J. Davies), xv. 14, 15 :-— 

‘‘Entering into the earth, I sustain all things by my 
vital force, and becoming a savoury juice, I nourish all 
herbs (v. 14). 

“TI become fire, and enter into the bodies of all that 
breathe, &. And I am seated in the hearts of all: from 
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Me come memory, knowledge, and the power of reason,’ 
&c. (v. 15). 

Davies supposes the whole of verse 15 to be an interpo- 
lation, but this remark must, as it seems, be limited to the 
final sentence of verse 15 only, 7.¢.to the words: “1 form 
the Ved4nta, and I am one who knows the Vedas.” 


P. 40. Apollonis.—A Greek book of Apollonius of 
Tyana of this title is not known to me, but it exists in 


Arabic Mall 9 GUS (Liber de Causis), in the library of 
Leyden, cf. Wenrich, De Auctorum Greacorum Versionibus 
et Commentariis Syriacis, Arabicis, &e., p. 239. 


Pp. 40-44.—The Samkhya doctrine of the twenty-five 
tattvas is found in the commentary of Gandapiada to the 
Sdmkhya Karikd of fSvara Krishna, where also the saying 
of Vyasa (here i. 44 and 104) is found. C/. the translation 
of H. H. Wilson, p. 79, 1. 14. 


P. 40. Buddha, dharma, sangha.—This note on the 
Buddhistic trinity probably rests on the authority of 
Zurkiéin, as he was quoted in the book of Hrdnshahri: ef. 
note to pp. 6, 7. It shows that Alberuni had no original 
information regarding Buddhism, and it justifies his harsh 
judgment on the worth of the tradition of ZAurkan, v. 1. 7. 

The name Buddhodana is nothing, and by mistake 
derived from Suddhodana, the name of Buddha's father. 
Perhaps Zurkfn had read not wey but δον μον which 


would be Sauddhodani, i.e. the son «of Suddhodana or 
Buddha. 


P. 41. Vayu Purdna.—Of the Purfinas the author had 
the Aditya, Matsya, and Vaéyu Purdnas, t.e. only portions 
of them (i. 130), and probably the whole of Vishnw- 
Purdna. Most of his Pauranic quotations are taken from 
Vayu, Vishnu, and Matsya Purdnas. Cf. on the Purdnas, 
A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 206, and note 206 on p. 208. 


P. 42.—The five mothers are a blunder of the author’s 
instead of the five measures, i.e. paicamatraéni (paicatan- 
mdatrantr). 

The combination between the senses and the elements, 
as it is given here and on p. 43, also occurs in the Vaise- 
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shika—philosophy of Kanada: φῇ Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 
293 seg. Compare also Vishnu-Purdna,1. 2,p. 35,and Hall’s 
note I. There are similar elements in the philosophy of 
the Bauddhas or Saugatas: v. Colebrooke, l.c. 1. 416, 417. 


P. 42.—The quotation from Homer is not found in the 
Greek text, nor do I know the Greek original of the second 
verse. Were they taken from some Neo-Pythagorean 
book ? 


P. 43. Porphyry.—This is the only quotation from Por- 
phyry, from a book of his which is not extant in the Greek 
original. According to Wenrich, ἰ.6. p. 287, there has 
once been in Syriac a translation of the fourth book of a 
Liber Historiarum Philosophorum, probably identical with 
the work here mentioned. The note on the Milky Way 
(i. 281) is perhaps taken from this same source. 


P. 43. Lacuna.—In the Arabic text (f!, 15) is missing 


the relation between the hearing and the air, the comple- 
ment to the words hearing airy in 1. 14. 


P. 43. Plato.—As the author does not mention the 
source whence he took these words, I conjecture that they 
were derived from 7imceus, 77, A, B, or from some commen- 
tary on this passage: οἱ note to p. 35. 


P. 45. Matres simplices.—Cf. note to Ὁ. 42. On the 
Sarnkhya theory reyarding the union of soul and matter, 
cf. Sdmkhya Kadrikd, vv. 20, 21, 42, and Gaudapida’s 
Bhdshya. 


P. 47. Dancing-girl.—This example is likewise found in 
Gaudapada, p. 170 (Bhdshya to v. §9 of the Samkhya 
Karikd); that of the blind and the lame on Ὁ. 76 (to 
v. 21). * ᾿ 


P. 48. Mant.— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 48. The book of Sdirkhya, &c.—The theory of pre- 


dominance among the three primary forces (gunq@), v. in 
Gaudapada, pp. 92, 93, to v. 25, ἢ. 49 to vw 12; the com- 
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parison of the soul with a spectator on p. 72 to v. 19 (also 
Bhagavad-Giid, xiv. 23); the story of the innocent among 
the robbers on p. 74 to v. 20. 


P. 49. The soul 1s in matter, &c.—The soul compared to 
a charioteer, v. in Gaudapada, p. 66 to v. 17. 


Pp. 52-54. Vdsudeva speaks to Arjuna, &c.—Of these 
quotations from G'i/d, compare the passage, “ Eternity is 
common to both of us, &c., whilst they were concealed 
from you,” with Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 5: ‘“‘ Many have been in 
past time the births of me, and of thee also, Arjuna. All 
these I know, but thou knowest them not, O slayer of foes ! ” 

Of the other quotations on these two pages, I do not 
see how they could be compared with any passage in 
Bhagavad-Ctté, except for the general tenor of the ideas. 
With the phrase, “For he loves God and God loves him,” 
of. Bhagavad-Gitd, xii. 14-20, ‘‘ Who worships me is dear 
to me.” 


P. 54. Vishnu-Dharma.—Alberuni gives large quota- 
tions from this book. He speaks of it i. 132, and trans- 
lates the title as the religion of God. 

I do not know the Sanskrit original of the book, for it 
is totally different from the Vishnu-Smriti, or Vishnu- 
Stra, or Vaishnava Dharmasdstra, translated by J. Jolly 
(“The Institutes of Vishnu,’ Oxford, 1880), a law-book in 
a hundred chapters, similar to those of Apastamba, Yajna- 
valkya, Vasishtha, the Grihyasfitras, &c. Our Vishnu- 
Dharma is a sort of Purina, full of those legends and 
notions characteristic of the literature of Purdinas; but 
the author does not assign it to them. Most of the ex- 
tracts here given are conversations between the sage 
Markandeya and Vajra, others a conversation between the 
king Pariksha and the sage SatAnika, The extracts treat 
of mythological subjects (i. 54); the twelve sums (i. 216, 
217); the pole (i. 241); the planets and fixed stars (i. 287, 
288); star-legends (i. 291); the story of Hiranyaksha (i. 
140); the names of the Manvantaras (i. 387); the domi- 
nants of the planets (ii. 121); in particular, of chrono- 
logical and astronomical subjects. The author has taken 
several series of names from the Vishnu-Dharma. He 
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seems to quote it sometimes without mentioning its title. 
So, e.g. I am inclined to attribute the traditions of Saunaka 
(i. 113, 126) to this book. The quotation (11. 398) on 
Vasudeva, Satnkarshana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, as 
the names of Hari in the four Yugas, is found likewise 
among the doctrines of the Vaishnava sect, the Paficara- 
tras, or Bhigavatas: cf. Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 1. 439, 440. 
Vishnu is the chief god of those Hindus with whom 
Alberuni held relation. Were they Vaishnava sects, and 
was the Vishnu-Dharma a special code of theirs? On 
the heterodox sect of Vishnu or Vasudeva worshippers 
just mentioned, cf. Colebrooke, /.c. pp. 437-443. 

Colebrooke mentions a book, Vishnu- Dharmotiara- 
Purdna, which is said to have comprehended the Brahma- 
siddhanta of Brahmagupta: ¢/. “ Essays,” 11. 348. This 
work is perhaps identical with the Vishnu-Dharma used 
by Alberuni. As he had a copy of the Brahmasiuldhdnta, 
he had it perhaps as a portion of this larger work. 


P. 54. Lakshmt, who produced the Amrita.—For the 
legend of Lakshmi v. Vishwu-Purdna, i. 9, where it is 
Dhanvantari who brings the Amrita-cup, not Lakshmi. 
Apparently this goddess is meant here, and not Lakshmana, 
as the manuscript has it, the brother of Rama. When 
Alberuni wrote this, he seems to have mistaken Lakshmi 


for a masculine being, or else we must write d= ,<.« in the 


text ΓΝ, 3, instead of Ere 

The Arabic hanj'a (=cisance, félicité) is an attempt of 
Alberuni’s to translate the Sanskrit amrita = ambrosia, 
which scarcely any one of his readers will have understood. 
Cf. the Arabic text, 1f 1,6 (here i. 253). 


P. 54. Daksha, who was beaten by Mahddeva.—Cf. the 
story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice by order of 
Siva, as commnnicated by Hall in his edition of Wilson’s 
Vishnu-Purdna as appendix to i. viii. p. 120 seg. (Sacrifice 
of Daksha, from the Vdyu-Purdna),. 


P. 54. Vardhamthira.—Of this author Alberuni quotes 
the following works :— 

(1.) Brihatsamhitd. 

(2.) Brihajjdtakam, i. 158, 219, 220, ii. 118. 
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(3). Laghujdtakam, i. 158. 

(4.) Paficasiddhdntikd, 1. 1§3, ii. 7, 190. 

Books of the same author, which Alberuni mentions 
without giving extracts from them, are Shatpafcdsikd and 
Sp EX J (Ὁ), both with astrological contents (i. 158). 
Perhaps the two books called Yoyaydtrd and Tikant (?)- 
ydtrd (i. 158) are also to be attributed to Var&hamihira. 
Besides there are mentioned several commentaries, one of 
the Brihat-Sarrhitd by Utpala, from Kashmir (1. 298), 
and one of the Brihajjdtakam by Balabhadra. 

One of the sources whence Alberuni has drawn most 
copiously is the Brihat-Samhitd, or, as he calls it, the 
Sanhitd: v. the edition of the Sanskrit original by Dr. 
Kern, Calcutta, 1865, and his translation in the “ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society” for the years 1870, 1871, 
1873, 1875. Alberuni praises Varihamihira as an honest 
man of science (i. 366), and maintains that he lived 526 
years before his own time, which is A.D. 1030. Accord- 
ingly, the date of Varahamihira would be a.p. 504. Cf. 
li. 86. 

In the preface to the edition, p. 61, Kern mentions the 
Shatpatcasikd and the Yogaydird. Both the Brihat-Sam- 
hitad and Laghujdtakam had been translated into Arabic 
by Alberuni. 

The passage here (p. 54) quoted is found in chap. 11]. 
v. 13-15 (“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, 
Ῥ. 446). 


P. 54. Mant.—Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 55. Pataijalt.— Vide note to p. 27. 


Pp. 56, 57. Pheedo.—The two quotations from Phavdo are 
the following :— 

7OC. παλαιὸς μὲν οὖν ἔστι λόγος, οὗ μεμνήμεθα, ws εἰσὶν 
ἐνθένδε ἀφικόμεναι ἐκεῖ, καὶ πάλιν γε δεῦρο ἀφικνοῦνται καὶ 
γίγνονται ἐκ τῶν τεθνεώτων, καὶ εἰ τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει, πάλιν 
γίγνεσθαι ἐκ τῶν ἀποθανόντων τοῦς ζῶντας, ἄλλο τι ἢ εἶεν ἂν 
αἱ ψυχαὶ ἡμῶν ἐκεῖ, κιτ.λ. 

dp’ οὗτωσὶ γίγνεται πάντα, οὐκ ἄλλοθεν ἢ ἐκ τῶν ἐναν- 
τίων τὰ ἐναντία, K.T.A. 

Zhe sentences which in the Arabic follow after these 
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words (‘‘Our souls lead an existence of their own,” &c.) 
cannot be combined with the Greek text, and I suppose 
they were taken from some commentary. 

The second quotation is found 

7 2E. ὅτι ἡμῖν ἡ μάθησις οὐκ ἄλλο τι ἢ ἀνάμνησις τύγχανει 
οὖσα, καὶ κατὰ τοῦτοε ἀνάγκη TOV ἡμᾶς ἐν προτέρῳ τινὶ χρόνῳ 
μεμαθηκέναι ἃ voy ἀναμιμνησκόμθα. τοῦτο δὲ ἀδύνατον, εἰ “μὴ 
ἣν που ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχὴ, πρὶν ἐν τῷδε τῶ ἀνθρωπίνῳ εἴδει εἶναι 
K.T.A, 

73D. οὐκοῦν οἶσθα ὅτι οἱ ἐρασταὶ, ὅταν ἴδωσι λύραν ἢ ἱμάτιον 
ἢ ἄλλο τι, οἷς τὰ παιδικὰ αὐτῶν εἴωθε χρῆσθαι, πάσχουσι τοῦτο. 
ἔγνωσάν τετὴν λύραν καὶ ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ ἔλαβον τὸ εἶδος τοῦ παιδός, 
οὗ ἢ nV ἡ λύρα: τοῦτο δέ ἐ ἐστιν ἀνάμνησις. 

In some sentences the Arabic and Greek texts agree 
literally; in others they differ to such an extent that this 
extract, too, does not seem to be taken from a simple trans- 
lation of the text of Phedo, but rather from a work in 
which text and commentary were mixed together, and the 
original form of a dialogue was changed into that of a 
simple relation. Albernni erroneously held this to be the 
original form of the book. We have arrived at a similar 
result in the case of Plato’s Timeus. 

Proclus has composed ἃ commentary on the saying of 
Plato that the soul is immortal, in three sections: v. Wen- 
rich, De Auctorum Greecorum Versionibus, &c., p. 288 ; and 
2 eller, Philosophie der Griechen, 111. 6, 780, 1. This was 
probably an Arabic edition of Pheedo, and possibly that 
one which Alberuni used. Cf. note to p. 35. 

The quotations fnom Pha@do given farther on (pp. 65-67) 
agree more accurately. with the Greek original, but in 
them, too, the dialogistic form has disappeared. 


P. 57. Proclus is twice quoted, here and i. 86. Both 
extracts seem to be derived from some commentary on 
Timeus, which was different from that commentary known 
in our time and edited by Schneider, Breslau, 1887. The 
words here mentioned probably refer to Timovus, 44 A BC:— 
καὶ διὰ δὴ ταῦτα πάντα τὰ παθήματα νῦν κατ᾽ ἀρχάς τε ἄνους 
ψυχὴ γίγνεται τὸ πρῶτον, ὅταν εἰς σῶμα ἐνδεθῃ θνητὸν K.7.X, 
χωλὴν’ τοῦ βίου διαπορευνθεὶς ζωήν, ἀτελὴς καὶ ἀνόητος εἰς “Αιδον 
πάλιν ἔρχεται. 

‘ The commentary of Proclus referring to these words 
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(pp. 842, 843, ed. Schneider) is entirely different from the 
Arabic wordse. 

The other quotation (i. 86) is derived from the same 
book, and refers to Zimaus, 440 :—eis σφαιροειδὲς σῶμα 
ἐνέδησαν, τοῦτο ὃ viv κεφαλὴν ἐπονομάζομεν, ὃ θειότατον τ’ ἐστὶ 
καὶ τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν πάντων δεσποτοῦν, κιτ.λ. 

The commentary of Proclus (ed. Schneider) breaks off a 
little before this passage, at the beginning of 44D. 

I am inclined to believe that the work, simply intro- 
duced by “ Proclus says,” is identical with that one which 
he calls Timaus (cf. note to page 35), a work which was— 

(1.) Nota simple translation of the book, but a transla- 
tion and a commentary together, the one running into the 
other; and which 

(2.) Was different from the now extant commentary of 
Timeus by Proclus. Therefore Proclus must either have 
made two editions of Timaus, or he is not really the author 
of the book used by Alberuni. In the one place the name 


is written U“3,) in the other juli, oI. 


P. 57.—The seat (, 4,9)\) andthe throne (ἡ. 41) of God. 
ωδ iS 


By these two words Muliammad calls the throne of God 
in the Koran. Allah’s sitting on his throne, as mentioned 
in the Koran, has been a subject of deep speculatioh among 
Muslim theologians. Cf. Zur Geschichte Abulhasan Al- 
AS‘ari’s, von W. Spitta, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 106, 107, and 
the note on p. 144. 


P. 60. Vishnu-Purdna.—The passage is found in Book 
II. chap. vii (Wilson-Hall, ii. p. 216). The order in 
which the hells are enumerated and their names differ to 
some extent :— 


Alberuni. Sanskrit original. 
Raurava. Raurava. 
Rodha. Rodha. 
Taptakumbha. Sdakara. 
Mahé@jvala. Tala. 

availa. . Taptakumbha. 
Kyimféa. Taptaloha. 
Laélabhaksha. Mahifjvala, 
Visasana, Lavana. 
Adhomukha, Vimoha. 


10. Rudhirandha. 


10. Kyimibhaksha., 
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Alberuni. Sanskrit original, 

Rudhira. Krimiéa. 

Vaitarani. Lalabhaksha. 

Kyishna. Vedhaka. 

Asipatravana. Vigasana. 

15. VahnijvAla. 15. Adhomukha, 

Sandaméaka, Piyavaha. 
Rudhirandha. 
Vaitarani. 
Krishna. 


20. Asipatravana. 
Vahnijvala, 
Sandaréa. 

vabhojana. 


P. 62. Sdrrkhya.—I do not find anything corresponding 
in the Sdakhya Kédrikd nor Gaudapada’s commentary. 
As for the idea, cf. ““ Sarnkhya Aphorisms,” iv. 32. 


P. 63. Ativdhika.—On the dtivdhika=that which is 
swifter than the wind in passing from body to body, φῇ 
Sdmkhya Karikd, ed. Colebrooke-Wilson, p. 133. 

The Barzakh is mentioned in the Koran, 23, 102; 25, 
553 55, 20. 


P. 63. Vishnu-Purdna—This quotation is related in 
substance to Book II. chap. vi. pp. 221-224: ¢f the unin- 
terrupted thinking (samsmarana) with the remembrance 
of Hari, the meditation on Vdsudeva. Are the words of 
Alberuni an extract from this passage ? 


P. 64. Sdmkhya.The S. Kdrikd and Gandapida do 
not seem to offer anything analogous to this passage. 


P. 64. A theosoph, &c-——The passage relating to the 
four degrees of metempsychosis has been translated into 
Persian by Abulma‘ili Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubaid-Allaéh in 
his Baydn al'adydn: v. Ο. Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, 
1. HFA, 1, 3-8. 

Abdé-Yakaib and his work are not known to me from 
other sources. 


P. 65. Johannes Grammaticus.— Vide note to p. 36. 
Phado.—The quotations on pp. 65-67 agree pretty 
accurately with the Greek text, . 
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The body ts earthy, &c., 81 Ο, D:— 


Ἐμβριθὲς δέ ye, ὦ φίλε, τοῦτο οἴεσθαι χρὴ εἶναι καὶ βαρὺ καὶ 
~ κε Ρ) a ‘ \ ε , ᾿ , , 
γεῶδες καὶ ὁρατὸν " ὃ δὴ καὶ ἔχουσα ἡ τοιαύτη ψυχὴ βαρύνεταί τε 
καὶ ἕλκεται πάλιν εἰς τὸν ὁρατὸν τόπον φόβῳ τοῦ αἐιδοῦς τε καὶ 
@ [μὲ vA ‘ A A ’ 4 ~ Α 
Αἰδου, ὥσπερ λέγεται, περὶ τὰ μνήματά τε καὶ τοῦς τάφους 
κυλινδουμένη, περὶ ἃ δὴ καὶ ὥφθη ἄττα ψυχῶν σκιοειδῇ φαντάσ- 
e ’ ε A \ ” e Ν “a 
para, ola παρέχονται at τοιαῦται ψυχαὶ εἴδωλα ai μὴ καθαρῶς 


3 "" 3 bs) N m~ € Len 4 νε “a 
ἀπολυθεῖσαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦ ὁρατοῦ μετέχουσαι, διὸ καὶ ὁρῶνται. 


It appears that these are not the sows, ([6., 810- 
82A :— 


x3 , “- ͵ Q ” , ᾿ A 3 A ὕ 

Ηἰκὸς μέντοι, ὦ Κέβης καὶ ov τί γε τὰς τῶν ἀγαθῶν ταύτας 
εἶναι, ἀλλὰ τὰς τῶν φαύλων, ai περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀναγκάζονται 
πλανᾶσθαι δίκην τίνουσαι τῆς προτέρας τροφῆς κακῆς οὔσης" 

Ἁ ’ ’» ΄ [7 vn - ~ 
καὶ μέχρι ye τούτου πλανῶνται, ews av τῇ ξυνεπακολουθοῦντος 

~ ~ 3 ’ , 3 “Ὁ > ~ 
τοῦ owparoedovs ἐπιφυμίᾳ πάλιν ἐνδεθῶσιν εἰς σῶμα. 

ἢ a . 4 > “ > an ” ε ry ow 7) ἡ ‘ 

Evéovvra: δὲ, ὥσπερ εἰκός, εἰς τοιαῦτα ἤθη ὁποῖ᾽ arr’ av καὶ 

“ ’ἤ 3 ie , x A A ~ ’ 
μεμελετηκυῖαι τύχωσιν ἐν τῷ βίῳ. Ta ποῖα δὴ ταῦτα λέγεις, 
i , Ὄ by \ , \, ὦ NY 
ὦ Σώκρατες ; Οἷον τοὺς μὲν γαστριμαργίας τε καὶ ὕβρεις καὶ 
, ’ rN N , > \ A 
φιλοποσίας μεμελετηκότας καὶ μὴ διευλαβημένους εἰς τὰ τῶν 
” ΄ Ν A , , ἢ 2 ar . Ὦ » Ν 
ὄνων γένη καὶ τῶν τοιούτων θηρίων εἰκὸς ἐνδύεσθαι - ἢ οὐκ οἴει ; 
πάνν μὲν οὖν εἰκὸς λέγεις. Τοὺς δέ γε ἀδικίας τε καὶ τυραννίδας 
~ V ¢ 

kal ἁρπαγὰς προτετιμηκότας εἰς τὰ τῶν λύκων τε Kal ἱεράκων Kat 
ἱκτίνων γένη. 


Lf I did not think that I am going, &e., 638 :— 


3 Ἁ ᾿ ΝΜ 4 ΄“ , ᾿ ‘\ Ν ’ 
εἰ μὲν μὴ ᾧμην ἥξειν πρῶτον μὲν παρὰ θεοὺς ἄλλους σοφούς 
τε καὶ ἀγαθούς, ἔπειτα καὶ wap’ ἀνθρώπους τετελευτηκότας 


3 ‘\ ΝᾺ > lA 32.0.9 3, 3 “A “ , 
ἀμεινοὺς τῶν ἐνθάδε, ἠδίκουν ἂν οὐκ ἀγανακτῶν Ti θανάτῳ. 


P. 66. When a man dies, a daimon, &c., 107}, 108C :--- 


’ ,} Ad e Ν ’ μη ε «ε , 
λέγεται δὲ οὕτως, ws dpa τελευτήσαντα ἕκαστον ὁ ἑκάστου 


δαίμων, ὅσπερ ζῶντα εἰλήχει, οὗτος ἄγειν ἐπιχειρεῖ εἰς δή τινα 
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τόπον, of δεῖ τοὺς συλλεγέντας διαδικασαμένους eis “Ardov 
, 4 ε ’ 3 ΄ Ὄ ‘ ? b) 
πορεύεσθαι μετὰ ἡγεμόνος ἐκείνου, ᾧ δὴ προστέτακται TOUS 
ἐνθένδε ἐκεῖσε πορεῦσαι. τυχόντας δ᾽ ἐκεῖ, ὧν δεῖ τυχεῖν, καὶ 
a a Ά Ld “A ? e Α ’ 3 
μείναντας ὃν χρὴ χρόνον, ἄλλος δεῦρο πάλιν ἡγεμὼν κομίζει ἐν 
ἴω ᾽’ 4 ~ [4 a” A bid ε ! 
πολλαῖς χρόνου καὶ μακραῖς περιόδοις. ἔστι δὲ apa ἢ πορεία 
οὐχ ὡς ὁ Αἰσχύλου Τήλεφος λέγει" ἐκεῖνος μὲν yap ἁπλὴν οἶμόν 
φησιν εἰς Λιδον φέρειν, ἡ Votre ἁπλῆ οὔτε μία φαίνεταί μοι 
- 38 δ A e ’ ” 3 , , ΝῚ , 
εἶναι. οὐδὲ yap dv ἡγεμόνων ἔδει, οὐ γάρ πού Tis av διαμάρτοι 
3 ’ ΄“ ε “Ὁ ” “~ \ ‘4 4 Ἁ l4 
οὐδαμόσε μιᾶς ὁδοῦ οὔσης. νῦν δὲ ἔοικε σχίσεις δὲ καὶ περιόδους 
4 Ν 3 A e Q 7, A 3 7 
πολλὰς ἔχειν' ἀπὸ τῶν ὁσίων τε καὶ νομίμων τῶν ἐνθάδε 
id 2 e A [4 Ν ’ \ ῳ ! 
τεκμαιρόμενος λέγω. ἡ μὲν κοσμία τε καὶ φρόνιμος ψυχὴ ἔπεταί 
, 3 » a N ’ . ἔ » 3 A A 7 
re kai οὐκ ἀγνοεῖ τὰ παρόντα" ἡ δ᾽ ἐπιθυμητικῶς τοῦ σώματος 
Ν 4 3 “ΙΝ θ s Ἁ 3 a a ld 
ἔχουσα, ὅπερ ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν εἶπον, wept ἐκεῖνο πολὺν χρόνον 
3 , \ \ e 4 “ 3 , a 
ἑπτοημένη Kat περὶ τὸν ὁρατὸν τόπον πολλὰ ἀντιτείνασα καὶ 
\ “Ὁ ? ΑἉ ’ e ~ vA ° 
πολλὰ παθοῦσα βίᾳ καὶ μόγις ὑπὸ τοῦ προστεταγμένον δαίμονος 
οἴχεται ἀγομένη. ἀφικομένην δὲ ὅθιπερ ai ἄλλαι, τὴν μὲν ἀκά- 
θαρτον καί τι πεποιηκυΐαν τοιοῦτον, ἢ φόνων ἀδίκων ἡμμένην ἢ 
ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα τοιαῦτα εἰργασμένην, ἃ τούτων ἀδελφά τε καὶ ἀδελφῶν 
ψυχῶν ἔργα τῦὔῦγχανει ὄντα, ταύτην μὲν ἅπας φεύγει τε καὶ 
€ ’ Ἁ 4 ’ » ε \ 3Z)7 a 
ὑπεκτρέπεται Kal οὔτε ξυνέμπορος οὔτε ἡγεμὼν ἐθέλει γίγνεσθαι, 
>’ A Ά “ 3 la 3 ΄ 3 U 4 ba] , 
αὐτὴ δὲ πλανᾶται ἐν πάσῃ ἐχομένη ἀπορίᾳ, ἕως ἂν δή τινες 
? ΄ “ 2 , e 9 3 ΄ , 3 by) 3 bee 
χρόνοι γένωνται, ὧν ἐλθόντων ὑπ’ ἀνάγκης φέρεται εἰς τὴν αὐτὶ) 
, ” e XN ~ Ν , ? 
πρέπουσαν οἴκησιν' ἡ δὲ καθαρῶς τε καὶ μετρίως τὸν βίον 
διεξελθοῦσα καὶ ξυνεάπόρων καὶ ἡγεμόνων θεῶν τυχοῦσα ᾧκησεν 


τὸν αὐτῃ ἑκάστη τόπον προσήκοντα. 


Those of the dead who led a middle sort of life, &c., and 
Those who repented of their sins, &c., 1130--1140 :— 

καὶ ot μὲν ἂν δόξωσι μέσως βεβιωκέναι, πορευθέντες ἐπὶ τὸν 
᾿Αχέροντα, ἀναβάντες ἃ δὴ αὐτοῖς ὀχήματά ἐστιν, ἐπὶ τούτων 
ἀφικνοῦνται εἰς τὴν λίμνην, καὶ ἐκεῖ οἰκοῦσί τε καὶ καθαιρόμενοι 
τῶν τε ἀδικημάτων διδόντες δίκας ἀπολῦονται, εἴ τίς τι ἠδίκηκεν, 
τῶν τε εὐεργεσιῶν τιμὰς φέρονται κατὰ τὴν ἀξίαν ἕκαστος, of 
& ἂν δόξωσιν ἀνιάτως ἔχειν διὰ τὰ μεγέθη τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων, 
ἱεροσυλίας πολλὰς καὶ μεγάλας ἢ φόνους ἀδίκους καὶ παρανόμους 
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A 
πολλοὺς ἐξειργασμένοι ἢ ἄλλα ὅσα τοιαῦτα τυγχάνει ὄντα, 
’ N e ’ ἴω εν» 3 vy. 7 μι 
τούτους δὲ ἡ προσήκουσα μοῖρα ῥίπτει εἰς τὸν Tdprapov, ὅθεν 
οὔποτε ἐκβαίνουσιν. of δ' ἂν ἰάσιμα μέν, μεγάλα δὲ δόξωσιν 
καὶ 
ἡμαρτηκέναι ἁμαρτήματα, οἷον πρὸς πατέρα ἢ μητέρα ὑπ’ ὀργῆς 
᾿ , , ‘N ’ 3 -“" Μ 2 
βίαιόν τι πράξαντες, καὶ μεταμέλον αὐτοῖς τὸν ἄλλον βίον 
ΩΣ “A 3 ’ a Ἁ bid ΄ A , 
βιῶσιν, ἢ ἀνδροφόνοι τοιούτῳ τινὲ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ γένωνται, τοιού- 
A 3 a Ν 3 , 3 [4 3 7 ᾿ 
τους δὲ ἐμπεσεῖν μὲν εἰς τὸν Τάρταρον ἀνάγκη, ἐμπεσόντας δὲ 
3 Ἁ Ν 2 3 ~ , 5 ~ Q 
αὐτοὺς Kal ἐνιαυτὸν ἐκεῖ γενομένους ἐκβάλλει τὸ κῦμα, τοὺς 
4 > , ‘ K o “ δὲ ’ ΑἉ 
μέν ἀνδροφόνους κατὰ τὸν Κωκυτόν, τοὺς δὲ πατραλοίας καὶ 
μητραλοίας Kara τὸν Πυριφλεγέθοντα. ἐπειδάν δὲ φερόμενοι 
[4 Q 4 [4 ἣν Δ , 2 “~ “a id 
γένωνται κατὰ τὴν λίμνην τὴν ᾿Αχερουσιάδα, ἐνταῦθα βοῶσί 
Ἁ “ ε Ν a » » « Ν a 4 
τε Kat καλοῦσιν, οἵ μὲν ovs ἀπέκτειναν, ot δὲ ovs ὕβρισαν, 
[4 3 e 7 A ld 3A nn 3 A 3 
καλέσαντες δ᾽ ἱκετεύουσι καὶ δέονται ἐῶσαι σφᾶς ἐκβῆναι εἰς 
“ [4 Ἁ 4 XN oo” Ἁ [4 3 ’ é 
TyV λίμνην Kat δέξασθαι, και ἐαν μεν σπεισωσιν, ἐκβαίνουσί TE 
Ἁ An “ ,. 3 δὲ “ [4 , 20 b ] a 
kat λήγουσι τῶν κακῶν, εἰ δὲ μὴ, φέρονται αὖθις eis τὸν 
Τά “ > a , 3 Ν , Q Cal 
dptapov Kat ἐκεῖθεν πάλιν εἰς τοὺς ποταμούς, Kat ταῦτα 
πάσχοντες οὐ πρότερον παύονται, πρὶν ἂν πείσωσιν οὗς ἠδίκησαν" 
€ A a 
αὕτη yap ἡ δίκν ὑπὸ τῶν δικαστῶν αὐτοῖς ἐτάχθη" ot δὲ δὴ av 
’ , e , “ 
δόξωσι διαφερόντως πρὸς τὸ ὁσίως βιῶναι, οὗτοί εἰσιν οἱ τῶνδε 
\ ~ ’ “ 3 ἊΝ ae > [4 ’ Ἁ 9 
μὲν τῶν τόπων τῶν ἐν τῇ γῃ ἐλευθερούμενοί τε καὶ ἀπαλλατ- 
, 4 ὃ , ” δὲ ane a θ Α wy 
τόμενοι ὥσπερ δεσμωτηρίων, ἄνω δὲ ets τὴν καθαρὰν οἴκησιν 


3 , 93 Ἁ ~ “ 3 , 
ἀφικνούμενοι καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς οἰκιζόμενοι. 


P. 68. Ignorance, knowledge.—Cf., Sdrrkhya Kdrikd, 
v. 44, “ΒΥ knowledge is deliverance; by the reverse, 
bondage.” 


P. 69. These eight things, d&c.—Cf. the Commentary of 
Bhojaraja to “Τὴ Yoga Aphorisms of Patajfijali,” &c., ν. 
xlv., also Gaudapada’s Bhdshyx to the Sdmrkhyd Kdrihd, 
v. Xxill. (pp. 83, 84), where he quotes the work of Pataii- 
jali (Pdtafjala). 


P. 69. Passing through several stages.—Cf. with these 
four stages of knowledge the “ seven kinds of enlightenment ” 
in “The Yoga Aphorisms,” ii. ν. xxvii., and Commentary. 
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The fourth stage of Alberuni’s Patafijali corresponds to the 
seventh kind of Bhojadeva. 


P. 70. In the book Gétd.—There is no passage like this 
in the Bhagavad-Gitd. The words, ‘‘ pleasures which in 
reality are pains” (p. 71, 6), may be compared with 
Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 22: “ For the pleasures that are born 
of (these) contacts are the wombs of pain.” - 

A similar sentence recurs in another quotation from 
Gitd here on p. 78, 1. pen: ‘ Pleasures of a kind which, in 
reality, are disguised pains.” 


P. 71. Socrates.—The following quotation is composed 
of the two passages, Pheedo, 65 B-D and 674 :— 


ὅταν μὲν yap μετὰ τοῦ σώματος ἐπιχ εἰργῃη τι σκοπεῖν, δῆλον 
ὅτι τότε ἐξαπατᾶται ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ᾿Αληθῆ λέγεις. ΓΑρ’ οὖν οὐκ 
ἐν τῷ λογίζεσθαι, εἴπερ που ἄλλοθι, κατάδηλον αὐτῇ γίγνεταί 

val ” ’ v4 , , l4 4 Lig 

τι τῶν ὄντων ; Nai. λογίζεται δέ γέ που τότε κάλλιστα, ὅταν 
μηδὲν τούτων αὐτὴν παραλυπῃῇ, μήτε ἀκοὴ μήτε ὄψις μήτε 
ἀλγηδὼν μήτε τις ἡδονή, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι μάλιστα αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν 
γίγνηται ἐῶσα χαΐρειν τὸ σῶμα, καὶ Kal’ ὅσον δύναται μὴ 
κοινωνοῦσα αὐτῷ μηδ᾽ ἁπτομένη ὀρέγηται τοῦ ὄντος. "ἔστι 
ταῦτα. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἡ τοῦ φιλοσόφου ψυχὴ μάλιστα 
3 ’ “ AN ’ ϑ- 4 3 “Ὁ ~ A a A 3 
ἀτιμάζει τὸ σῶμα καὶ φεύγει am’ αὐτοῦ, ζητεῖ δὲ αὐτὴ καθ 
αὑτὴν γίγνεσθαι. 

674..----καὶ ἐν ᾧ ἂν ζῶμεν, οὕτως, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐγγυτάτω ἐσόμεθα 

“ IQ? oA @ 4 ἢ ε “Ὁ “Ὁ , Ν 
τοῦ εἰδέναι, ἐὰν ὅ τι μάλιστα μηδὲν ὁμιλῶμεν τᾷ σώματι μηδὲ 
κοινωνῶμεν, ὅ τι μὴ πᾶσα ἀνάγκη, μηδὲ ἀναπιμπλώμεθα τῆς 
τούτου φύσεως, ἀλλὰ καθαρεύωμεν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἕως ἂν ὁ θεὸς 
3 3 ’ ε [4] ἃ 4 A bd 3 (4 
ἀντὸς ἀπολύσῃ ἡμᾶς. Kat οὕτω μὲν καθαροὶ ἀπαλλαττόμενοι 
τῆς τοῦ σώματος ἀφροσύνης, μετὰ τοιούτων τε ἐσόμεθα καὶ 
γνωσόμεθα δι᾽ ἡμῶν πᾶν τὸ εἰλικρινές. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἴσως τὸ 
ἀληθές. 

The words ji δλλρος Kesh ("o, 8) are barbaric 
Arabic = τότε ἐζαπατᾶται ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ. Probably the Syriac 
translation had a passive-word with στο -- ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, and 
this was literally rendered in Arabic by ai». The reading 


of the MS, 4x« cannot be accounted for in any way. 
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Ῥ, γι. From the book Gitd.—The text is not found in the 
Bhagavad-Gitd. 


P. 72. Kapila, for he was born knowing.—Cf. Colebrooke, 
“‘ Essays,” 1. 242. 


P. 72. Cupidity, wrath, and ignorance,—*The Yoga 
Aphorisms,” il. 3 seg., mention five afflictions: ignorance, 
egoism, desire, aversion, and ardent attachment to life. 
Perhaps we may also compare Sdmkhya Kdrikd, Ὃν. \xiii., 
where seven modes are enumerated by which nature binds 
herself : virtue, dispassionateness, power, vice, ignorance, 
passion, and weakness. 


P, 73.—The three primary forces are rajas, tamas, sattva. 


P. 73. To stop all motions, and even the breathing.— Cf. 
on the stoppage of motion and the expulsion and retention 
of breath, ‘‘ Yoga Aphorisms of Vatajijali,” 1. xxxiv., and 
the notes of Rajendralalaé Mitra. 


P. 73. In the book Gitd.—The two quotations as given 
here are not found in the Bhagavad-Gité. Only the com- 
parison with the lamp occurs-in vi. 19: “As a lamp 
sheltered from the wind does not flicker;” this is 
the wonted simile of the Yogin who is subdued in 
thought,’ &c. 

Also the comparison with the waters of the rivers not 
increasing the ocean is found 1]. 70: ‘He attains to 
peace into whom all desires enter as rivers enter into the 
ocean, which is ever filled, and (yet) remains within its 
bounds,” &c. 


P. 74. The following nine rules.—F ive of these command- 
ments are mentioned in “The Yoga Aphorisms,” 11. xxx., 
and the other four seem to be identical with the five 
obligations mentioned in li. xxxii. 


P. 75.—Pythagoras.—{ do not know the Greek original 
of this saying. The idea of the body being a fetter to the 
soul is frequently met with in the book of the Neopytha- 
gorean philosophers, as Apollonius of Tyana and others; 
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cf. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 111. 2, p. 156. For two 
more sentences of Pythagoras, v. i. p. 85, where Alberuni 
states that he has taken them from Ammonius, v. note to 


p- 85. 


P. 75. The book Sdrrkhya says—It is difficult to say 
whether the Arabic manuscript has 4s) or 444), and not 
knowing a Sanskrit parallel to this saying, I am thrown 
upon conjecture. Preferring the latter reading, I trans- 
late: ‘Everything which man opines (1.e. on which he 
forms an opinion) is a terminus to him, for he does not go 
beyond 10,᾽ which may mean that as long as the thinking 
faculty of soul has not ceased, it is not liberated, has 
not attained moksha. Cf. Sdmkhya Kdriké, v. \xviil.: 
‘“ When separation of the informed soul from its corpo- 
real frame at length takes place, and nature in respect 
of it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 
plished.” 


Pp. 75, 76. Gitd.—The three quotations from this book 
are not found in the Bhagavad-Gita. 


P. 76. Socrates.—The quotations given here are found 
in Phedo, 84-8 5B :— 


καὶ, ὡς ἔοικε, τῶν κύκνων δοκῶ φαυλότερος ὑμῖν εἶναι τῆν 
μαντικὴν, οἵ ἐπειδὰν αἴσθωνται ὅτι δεῖ αὐτοὺς ἀποθανεῖν, ἄδοντες 
καὶ ἐν τῷ τρύσεεν Χρόνῳ, τότε δὴ πλεῖστα καὶ μάλιστα ἄδουσι, 
γεγηθότες ὅτι μέλλουσι παρὰ τὸν θεὸν ἀπίεναι οὗπερ εἰσὶ θερά. 
ποντες, κιτιλ, GAN ἅτε, οἶμαι, τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ὄντες pavTiKot 
τέ εἰσι καὶ προειδότες ἘΝ ἐν “Awdov ἀγαθὰ ἄδουσι καὶ τέρπονται 
ἐκείνην τὴν ἡμέραν διαφερόντως ἢ ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ. ἐγὼ 
δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἡγοῦμαι ὀμόδουλός τε εἶναι τῶν κύκνων καὶ ἱερὸς 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ οὐ χεῖρον ἐκείνων «τὴν μαντικὴν ἔχειν 
παρὰ τοῦ δεσπότου, οὐδὲ δυσθυμότερον αὐτῶν τοῦ βίου ἀπαλ.- 
λάττεσθαι. 

In the middle a passage has been left out by Alberuni, 
or by the author of that edition of Phado which he used. 


P. 76. In the book of Pataijali.—To the explanation of 
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the four parts of the path of liberation on pp. 76-80 I do 
not know a parallel from a Sanskrit source. 


P. 77. In the book Vishnu-Dharma.—Cf. on this the 
note to p. 54. The Arabic text has not Parikshit, but 
Pariksha, which name is mentioned by Hall in a note to 
Vishnu-Purdna, iv., chap. xx. p. 154. 


Pp. 78, 79. The book G'tta.—These three extracts are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd. The words, ‘‘ He who mor- 
tifies his lust,” &c., compare with Bhaygavad-Gitd, iv. 21, 
‘Void of hope, self-restrained in thought, performing 
merely bodily work, he contracts no sin.” Regarding the 
passage, ‘‘ Pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are dis- 
guised pains,’ v. note to p. 70. 

The expression, the ninc doors of thy body (p. 79, 8), is 
also found in Bhaugavad-Gtid, v. 13: ‘‘in the city of nine 
gates,” 1.6. in the body. Cf also Sdmkhya Kéarikd, ν. 
XXXV. 


Pp. 79, 80. The book Gitd.—These quotations cannot be 
compared with anything in the Bhagavad-Gitd. 


P. 81. Patanjali.—There is a certain resemblance be- 
tween these words and the last of ‘‘The Yoga Aphorisms” 
(iv. xxxviil.): ‘‘ Isolation is the regression of the qualities 
devoid of the purpose of soul, or it is the abiding of the 
thinking power in its own nature.” 


Pp. 81, 82. Sdmkhya.—The comparison with the wheel 
of the potter (not the silk-weaver) is also found in 
Sadmkhya Karikd, v. \xvii. 


P, 82. In the book of Pataitjalt.—I have not found these 
two passages anywhere else. As to the faculties of the 
perfect Yogin, cf. ‘“‘ Yoga Aphorisms,’ 111. 42, 44, 45. 


P. 83. The Sdft explain the Koranic verse, &c.—Being 
asked about the story of Dhulkarnaini (Bicornutus, 1.6. 
Alexander), Muhammad says, “ We (i.e. Allah) have made 
room for him on earth ;” or, as Sale translates, “" We stab- 
ished for him on earth,” which means, We have given him 
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a position of well-established authority or power on earth, 
and this authority or power is interpreted by Sfifi com- 
mentators in accordance with their tenets, perfectly har- 
monising with those of the Yoga philosophy. 


Pp. 83, 84. Sdirkhya.—With the tale of the man tra- 
velling in the night with his pupils compare a similar one 
in Gaudapada’s Bhdshya to Sdrikhya Kdrikd, v. xxx, (on 
p. 106). 


. P. 85.—Ammonius, a philosopher of the Neoplatonic 
school, v. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 111.6. 829 seg. 
A Greek book of his which contains these extracts from 
Pythagoras and Empedocles is not known. He has been 
known to the Arabs as commentator of Aristotle: v. Wen- 
rich, De Auctorum Grecorum Versionibus, p. 289; Fibrist, 
. Pol, 

By Heracles in the passage, ‘‘ Empedocles and his suc- 
cessors as far as Heracles,” is probably meant Heraclides 
Ponticus. 


Pp. 85, 86. Socrates says.—The first extract is identical 
with Phedo, 79D, the second is composed of 808, 80a, 
81 a B, the order of the Greek text having been aban- 
doned. 


Phedo, 79D. Ὅταν δέ ye αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν σκοπῇ, ἐκεῖσι 
” 3 ’ a >. A ἃ 3 UA λ΄ € CA 
οἴχεται εἰς τὸ καθαρόν τε καὶ det ὃν καὶ ἀθάνατον Kal ὡσαύτως 

ἃ 3 

ἔχον, καὶ ὡς συγγενὴς οὖσα αὐτοῦ ἀεὶ per ἐκείνου τε γίγνεται, 
φ 2 N Op ee , . 24% » «A ‘ ’ ΄ 
ὅτανπερ αὐτὴ Kad αὑτήν γένηται καὶ ἐξῇ αὐτῃ, καὶ πέπανταΐ τε 

“~ a “N A 3 A «Nn \ a’. e a ” Lid 
τοῦ πλάνου καὶ περὶ ἐκεῖνα del κατὸ ταὐτὰ ὡσαύτως ἔχει ἅτε 

’ 3 , N Ὁ > “ a 

τοιούτων ἐφαπτομένη " καὶ τοῦτο avTys TO παθημα φρόνησις 
κέκληται. 


808. Σκόπει δή, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, εἰ ἐκ πάντων τῶν εἰρημένων 

, ε κα , a 4 , . 3 , Α a 4 
τάδε ἡμῖν ξυμβαίνει, τῷ μὲν θειῴ καὶ ἀθανάτῳ καὶ νοητῷ καὶ 
μονοειδεῖ καὶ ἀδιαλύτῳ καὶ ἀεὶ ὡσαύτως καὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντι 
ἐαντῳ ὁμοιότατον εἶναι ψυχήν, τῷ δ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνῳ καὶ θνητῳ καὶ 
ἀνοητῳ καὶ πολυειδεῖ καὶ διαλυτῷ καὶ μηδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντι 
ἑαντᾷ ὁμοιότατον αὖ εἶναι σῶμα. 
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80A. ἐπειδὰν ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ὦσι ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα, τῷ μὲν δουλεύειν 
\ # θ € , , “Ὁ ΜΝ x , 
καὶ ἄρχεσθαι ἡ φύσις προστάττει, τῇ δὲ ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν. 


81 A and Β. Οὐκοῦν οὕτω μὲν ἔχουσα eis τὸ ὅμοιον αὐτῇ, τὸ 
ἀειδές, ἀπέρχεται, τὸ θεῖόν τε καὶ ἀθάνατον καὶ φρόνιμον, οὗ 
3 , ε LA > “ > v4 », “ > ‘4 \ 
ἀφικομένῃ ὑπάρχει αὐτῇ εὐδαίμονι εἶναι, πλάνης καὶ ἀνοίας Kat 

’ , 3 ; 3 TA bY ΄ » ΝᾺ “ 3 id 
φόβων καὶ ἀγρίων ἐρώτων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων κακῶν τῶν ἀνθρωπείων 
3 ’ Ld ΑἉ , A ~ ΄ « 
ἀπηλλαγμένη, ὥσπερ δὲ λέγεται κατὰ τῶν μεμνημένων, WS 
3 A , N a a ’ Pn 
ἀληθῶς τὸν λοιπὸν χρόνον pera τῶν θεὼν διάγουσα; οὕτω 
φῶμεν, ὦ Κέβης, ἢ ἄλλως ; οὕτω νὴ A’, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης ᾽Εὰν δέ 
γε, οἶμαι, μεμιασμένη καὶ ἀκάθαρτος τοῦ σώματος ἀπαλλάττηται, 
ἅτε τῷ σώματι ἀεὶ ξυνοῦσα καὶ τοῦτο θεραπεύουσα καὶ ἑρῶσα καὶ 

A ε 9 3 “~ « ’ “A > θ [φ ‘\ € “A ° 
γεγοητευμένη ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὑπό τε τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν καὶ ἡδονῶν, ὥστε 
μηδὲν ἄλλο δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀληθὲς ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τὸ σωματοειδὲς οὗ τις ἂν 
ἅψαιτο, κιτ.λ. 


Pp. 86, 87. Arjuna says.—The comparison of Brahman 
with an asvattha tree is found in Bhagavad-Gitd, xv. 1-6, 
and x. 26. 

The doctrine of Patafjali.—Ideas similar to these Séfi 
sentences are found in Bhagavad-Gitid, vi. 28-31, describ- 
ing the union of the sonl with Brahman. 


Pp. 87, 88.—On Abf-Bakr Ash-shibli cf. [bn Khallikan, 
translated by De Slane, i. 511-513 ; Abulmahasin, Annales, 
ii. 313. He lived in Bagdad, was a p&apil of Junaid, died 
A.H. 334 =A.D. 946, in Bagdad, and was buried there. On 
Abia-Yazid Albistimi cf. Ibn Khallikan, nr. 311. He 
died A.H. 261=A.D. 875. Jami has articles on these two 
mystics with many quotations from them in his Nafahiat- 
al’uns (Lee’s ‘‘ Persian Series,” the Na/fahdt-alons, &c., or 
the Lives of the Soofis, by Jimi, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 201 
and 62). 


P. 88. The SAft explain the Koranic passage (Sura 2, 68), 
&c.—“ And when you had killed a person and were dis- 
puting among yourselves (the one throwing the blame 
on the other), whilst God was bringing to "Ἐπὶ what 

you, ΤΙ, 
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you concealed, then we spoke: Beat him (the killed per- 
son) with part of her (the killed cow mentioned in the 
preceding”). In that case the killed person will again 
become alive and tell who. murdered him. “Thus God 
brings to life the dead ones,” &. Cf. A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? Bonn, 
1833, p. 172. Muhammad has moulded this part of 
Sfra 2 from elements taken directly or indirectly from 
Numb. xix. 2 seq., and Deut. xxi. 2 seq. 

The Sufies try to show by this sentence that the body 
must be mortified before the heart can become alive by 
mystic knowledge. 


P. 89. Sdmkhya.—For the two enumerations of created 
beings, v. Gaudapada to S. Karika, lili, p. 162, and xliv. 
p- 143. 

The reading of the MS.j*—~ is certainly wrong. The 
author means sawumya= _s*x> but it would have been 


better to write 5“ in accordance with yo = daitya. As 


all the other words of this enumeration stand in the sin- 
gular, it is not allowable to read this word in a plural 


form, w*—~ like wy) the Rishis, oy yy the Pitres. 


P. go. In the book Gitd.—The first quotation on the 
prevalence of one of the three gunas, sativa, rajas, tamas, 
is to be compared with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvii. 3, 4, seq., and 
xiv. 6-8 seq. 

The second extract, ‘‘ Belief and virtue,’ &c. I am 
nclined to combine with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvi. 3, 4, seq. 


P. 91. People say that Zoroaster, &c.—The author was 
aware of the identity of the Persian dév (demon) with the 
Indian deva (god). It is in this way that he tries to 
account for the discrepancy of the meaning. 


P. 92. Sdmkhya, v. p. 89; Vdsudeva, v. p. 90, or Bhaga- 
vad-Gitd, xvii. 4. 


P. 95. Galenus, περὶ συνθέσεως φαρμάκων τῶν κατὰ τόπους, 
ed. Kiihn, vol. xiii. p. 268 :-— 
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ἘΞανθὴν μὲν τρίχα βάλλε μυρίπνοον ἰσοθέοιο 
Οὗ λύθρος Ἑρμείας λάμπεται ἐν βοτάναις. 
Κρόκου δὲ σταθμὸν φρένας ἀνέρος, οὐ γὰρ ἄδηλον, 
Βάλλε δὲ καὶ δραχμὴν Ναπλίουν Εὐβοέως, κ.τ.λ. 
Δραχμὴν καὶ ῥίζης ψευδωνύμου, ἣν ἀνέθρεψε 
Χῶρος ὁ τὸν Πίσσῃ Ζῆνα λοχευσάμενος. 


The second quotation, v. on p. 271 :-- 

ἀξιοῦ βάλλειν ἣν ψευδώνυμον εἴρηκε ῥίζαν, ἐπειδὴ στάχυς 
ὀνομάζεται vapdov: βούλεταί δ᾽ οὐτὴν εἶναι Κρητικὴν, ἔνθα 

Ν “a > » ΄- ς - ‘4 “A ’ 

φησὶν, qv ἀνέθρεψε χῶρος ὁ τὸν Ilicayn Ζῆνα Aoyxevoapevos, 
ἐπειδὴ τὸν Δία φασὶν οἱ μυθολόγοι κατὰ τὸ Δικταῖον ὄρος ἐν 
Κρήτῃ τραφῆναι, κρυπτόμενον ὑπὸ τῆς μητρὸς Ῥ'ας, ὅπως μὴ καὶ 
αὐτὸς ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦ Κρόνου καταπόθῃ. 


P. 96. Europe, the daughter of Phenix, &c.—In the 
source whence the author drew his information about 
Greek legends, Greek, Hebrew, and Persian traditions seem 
to have been mixed together. It was synchronistic like 
the Chronicon of Eusebius, with which it is nearly re- 
lated (note to p. 105), comparing the dates of Greek his- 
tory with those of the Biblical and Persian history. Julius 
Africanus and Eusebius are the fathers of this kind of 
literature, but I do not know by whom the book which 
Alberuni used had been composed. C/. Eusels chronicorum 
canonum que supersunt, ed. A. Schoehe, ii. p. 13 (Zeus), 
26 (Cecrops), 32, 34 (Asterius); also the Syriac Epitome, 
Ῥ. 204, 206. 


P. 96. The story of Alexander is derived from the 
romance of Pseudo-Kallisthenes (ed. Didot), which EKastern 
scholars have mistaken for a historic record. 

‘Man cannot oppose the gods” (p. 97, 1)= πρὸς πάντας 
γὰρ δυνάμεθα of βασιλεῖς, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς θεὸυς ov δυνάμεθα 
(ed. Didot, i. 9). 

‘When then he died,” &c., “from a wound in the neck,” 
&e. (p. 97, 4) ΞΞ- πεσὼν δὲ Νεκτανεβὼς λαμβάνει φοβερὸν τραῦμα 
κατὰ Tov ἰσ χίοι' αὐτοῦ (i, 14), 
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P. 97. Galenus.— Cf. note to p. 34. 


P. 97. Aratus.—The author quotes the Phenomena and 
8 commentary to them, which exhibits certain relations 
with the scholia edited by Immanuel Bekker, but is not 
identical with them: As 1 learn from my colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. Robert, this commentary is to be combined with 
the Catasterismi of Pseudo-Eratosthenes. 

The first quotation from Aratus is v. I seq. 


Ἔκ Διὸς ἀρχώμεσθα, τὸν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐῶμεν 
Appnrov: μεσταὶ δὲ Διὸς πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγνιαί, 

Πᾶσαι δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἀγοραὶ, μεστὴ δὲ θάλασσα 
Καὶ λιμένες " πάντη δὲ Διὸς κεχρήμεθα πάντες. 
Τοῦ γὰρ καὶ γένος εἰμέν " ὃ δ᾽ ἥπιος ἀνθρώποισιν 
Δεξιὰ σημαίνει, λαοὺς δ᾽ ἐπὶ ἔργον ἐγείρει, 
Μιμνήσκων βιότοιο" λέγει δ᾽ ὅτε βῶλος ἀρίστη 
Βουσί τε καὶ μακέλῃσι" λέγει δ᾽ ὅτε δεξιαὶ ὧραι 
Καὶ φυτὰ γυρῶσαι, καὶ σπέρματα πάντα βαλέσθαι. 
Αὐτὸς γὰρ τάγε σήματ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἐστήριξεν, 
Λστρα διακρίνας " ἐσκέψατο δ᾽ εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν 
Λστέρας, οἵ κε μάλιστα τετυγμένα σημαίνοιεν 
Ανδράσιν ὡράων, ὄφῥ ἔμπεδα πάντα φύωνται. 

Τῷ μιν ἀεὶ πρῶτόν τε καὶ ὕστατον ἱλάσκονται. 
Χαῖρε, πάτερ, μέγα θαῦμα, pey ἀνθρώποισιν ὄνειαρ, 
Αὐτὸς καὶ προτέρη γενεή, χαίροιτε δὲ Μοῦσαι 
Μειλίχιαι μάλα Tracey, κ.τ.λ. 


Ῥ. 97. Commentary on the Phenomena of Aratus.—The 
following quotation from the Scholia Sangermanensia, p. 
55, 1 owe to the kindness of Professor Robert: “Crates 
autem Jovem dictum coolum, invocatum vero merito zerem 
et setherem, quod in his sint sidera, es Homerum Jovem 
dixisse in aliqua parte coelum.”’ 


ὡς δ᾽ ὅτι ταρφεῖαι νεφέλαι Διὸς ἐκποτίονται 


—(Ilias, i. 3571). 
The common tradition of this verse is— 


ὡς δ᾽ ὅτι ταρφεῖαρ γιφάδεις Διὸς ἐκποτίονται 
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and thus it has been rendered by Alberuni. C/. on the 
Scholia Sangermanensia, OC. Robert, Hratosthenis Catasteris- 
morum Religuie, Berlin, 1878, p. 21. 


P. 99. These twins, state and religion.— Vide note to p. 79. 


P. 100. When Ardashtr lbn Bdbak.—Cf. with these 
ranks of the Persian nation under the Sasanians the 
‘‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. 
Edward Sachau, London, 1878, pp. 203 and 206; Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, by Th. Néldeke, 
Pp. 437 seq. 


P. τοι. The Varsya who were created from.—In the 
Arabic text, ©], 4, there isa lacuna, where originally stood 
the words ‘from the thigh (7.2) of Brahman. The Sfidra 
who were created from.” Cf. Manu, Dharmasdstra, 1. 87, 
mukha-bahu-dru-paj-jandi. 


P. τοι. Hddt, Doma, &c.—Of these classes of outcast 
people, the Badhatau are not known to me. The Candila 
are well known, called Sanddlia by Ibn Khurdadhbih 
(Elliot “‘ History of India,” i. 16). The Hadts and Dom 
are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii., ‘‘ Enumeration 
of Indian Classes,” p. 169, note 3. On the latter (φί Rom, 
the name of the gipsies), v. ‘Memoirs on the History, 
Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Races,” &c., by Elliot, 
edited by Beames, London, 1869, i. p. 84. Are the Bad- 
hatau identical with the Bediy4s, mentioned in the note 
of Colebrooke just quoted ? 


P. 103. Vasudeva answered.—The first quotation from 
Gétd is identical with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvii. 41-45; the 
second is similar to 1]. 31-38. 


P. 104. The saying of Vydsa.— Vide note to pp. 40-44. 


P. 104. Vdsudeva.—This quotation from Gd much 
resembles Bhagavad-Gttd, ix. 32, 33. 


P. 105. Minos.—I cannot acquit the book on ancient 
history which Alberuni used of the blunder of having 
split the Minos of Greek traditions into two persons, a 
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Minos and a Mianos (sic). Cf. on this source note to 


Ἵ the time of Darius, éc.—Except the synchronism of 
Persian history, the whole passage relating to Numa 
Pompilius may be derived from Eusebius, Chronicon, 
il. 82 :-— 

Νουμᾶς μετὰ Ῥωμύλον βασιλεύσας Ῥώμης πρῶτος νόμους 
Ῥωμαίοις εἰσήγαγεν - [ὁ αὐτὸς τὸ Καπετώλιον ἐκ θεμελίων 
φκοδόμησεν "1 ὁ αὐτὸς τῷ ἐνιαυτῴ δύο μῆνας προσέθηκε, τόν τε 
᾿Ιανονάριον καὶ τὸν Φεβρουάριον, δεκαμηναίον τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ πρὸ 
τούτου χρηματίζοντος" ὁ αὐτὸς καὶ κογγιάριον ἔδωκεν, ἀσσάρια 
ξύλινα καὶ σκύτινα καὶ ὀστράκινα. 


P. 105. Plato.—These extracts from Plato’s Zeges are the 
remnant of an Arabic translation. We give the Greek 
text for the purpose of comparison :— 


I. 1. ᾿Αθηναῖος. Θεὸς ἢ τις ἀνθρώπων ὑμῖν, ὦ ξένοι, εἴληφε 
τῆν αἰτίαν τῆς τῶν νόμων διαθέσεως ; Κλενίας. Θεὸς, ὦ ξένε, 


θεός, ὥς γε τὸ δικαιότατον εἰπεῖν, παρὰ μὲν ἡμῖν Ζεύς, παρὰ δὲ 
Λακεδαιμονίοις, ὅθεν ὅδ᾽ ἐστίν, οἶμαι φάναι τούτους ᾿Απόλλωνα, 

1. 6. Ὥσπερ τό τε ἀληθές, οἶμαι, καὶ τὸ δίκαιον ὑπέρ γε θείας 
διαλεγομένους λέγειν, οὐχ ὡς πρὸς ἀρετῆς τι μόριον καὶ ταῦτα τὸ 
φαυλότατον ἐτίθει βλέπων, ἀλλὰ πρὸς πᾶσαν ἀρετήν, κιτ.λ, 

I. 6. ot Κρητῶν νόμοι οὐκ εἰσὶ μάτην διαφερόντως ἐν πᾶσιν 

Lz 393 “-“ aT μὴ XN > ~ N e a , 
εὐδόκιμοι τοῖς "HAAnow * ἔχουσι yap ὀρθῶς, τοὺς αὑτοῖς χρωμένους 
9 ¢ 3 “ e@ XN Ν > “ [4 
εὐδαίμονας ἀποτελοῦντες - ἅπαντα γὰρ τὰ ἀγαθὰ πορίζουσι. 

II. 1, θεοὶ δὲ, οἰκτείραντες τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπίπονον τεφυκὸς 
γένος, ἀναπαύλας τε αὐτοῖς τῶν πόνων ἐτάξαντο τὰς τῶν ἑορτῶν 
ἀμοιβάς, καὶ Μούσας ᾿Απόλλωνά τε μουσαγέτην καὶ Διόνυσον 
ξυνεορταστὰς ἔδοσαν. 

IT. 1. ἡμῖν δὲ obs εἴπομεν θεοὺς ξυγχορευτὰς δεδόσθαι, τούτους 
εἶναι καὶ τοὺς δεδωκότας τὴν ἔνρυθμόν τε καὶ ἐναρμόνιον αἴσθησιν 

~ * a ~ a a 
μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς, ἡ δή κινεῖν τε ἡμᾶς καὶ χορηγεῖν ἡμῖν τούτους, φδαῖς 
. 2 4 3 Wee [4 - 
τε καὶ ὀρχήσεσιν ἀλλήλους ξυνείροντας, χορούς τε ὠνομακέναι τὸ 
παρὰ τῆς χαρᾶς ἔμφντον ὄνομα. 
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P. 107. Santanu.—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, iv. ch. xx. p. 
158, and the notes. The story of the curse of Pandu is 
given in the Mahdbhdrata Adiparvan, v. 3812 seq. 

Vydsa.—His mother is Satyavati: ν. Vishnu-Purdna, 
l.c. The birth of Vydsa is mentioned in Mahdbhdrata 
Adiparvun, v. 3802. 


P, 108. Pancahir, better Panchir.—The author means 
the alpine countries of the Hindukush between Kashmir 
and a line from Faizabad to Kabul, ¢.e. the Hazara country, 
Svat, Citral, and Kafiristan. It is well known that poly- 
andry exists among the Tibetan tribes in the Alps between 
Kashmir and Tibet, but I am not aware whether it is also 
found among the inhabitants of the more western exten- 
sion of the Himalaya which he mentions, e.g. among the 
Siyihposh. On polyandry in the Panjab v. Kirkpatrick 
in “Indian Antiquary,” 1878, 86. 

The Panchir mentioned by the author is the tributary 
of the Kabul-Raid. Another Pancahir (sic) is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer Yakit as a city in Bactriana with 
rich silver mines. 


Among the heathen Arabs.—Cf. here 1. 185. 


P. 109. A certain Jewish marriage.--On this custom in 
India and Indian tradition, τ΄ Elliot-Beames, “ Memoirs,” 
1. 274, 8.v. Kardo. 


P. 109. Barshawédr the Girshah.—This seems to be ἃ mis- 
take, and I propose to read, as I havedone in the edition 
of the Arabic text, al S$ )\,50,, 4.¢. the Shih of Padashvargir 
or Prince of Tabaristin (as e.g. Gilanshaéh=the Shah of 
Gilin). Cf. P. de Lagarde, Beitrdge zur Baktrischen Lexi- 
cographie, Ὁ. 50; Sachau, “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
p- 47, 19, and note; Ndoldeke, Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, p. 462. 


P. 112.—The story of Romulus is drawn from the Chro- 
nograplia of Joannes Malalas, book vii. (Bonn edition, p. 
172). 


P. 113. Ambartsha.—The story of this king seems to 
have been taken from the Vishnu-Dharma, v. note to p. 
54. Probably Ambarisha, the son of Nabhiga, is meant, 
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famous as a worshipper of Vishnu. Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 
book iv. chap. ii. p. 257, note 1. 


P. 116. Ndrada.—tThe story of this saint, a Moses in 
India, is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 116. Jalam Ibn Shaibdn.—The pronunciation of the 
former name is conjectural, the history of this Karma- 
tian chief unknown. The expedition of King Mahmtid 
against Multan took place a.p. 1006, in the ninth year of 
his rule, the seventh year of his usurpation of sovereignty, 
in which he had left out the name of his Sam{fni liege- 
lord on the coins and in the public prayer, and had received 
the investiture, a robe and a title, from the source of all 
legitimacy in the Muslim world, the Khalif Alk&dir, the 
great enemy and persecutor of the Karmatians. Cf. on 
this expedition Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. p. 441. 


P. 116, 1. 21.—There is an error in the calculation of the 
years. From the end of the Kritayuga up to the year 
4132 of the Kaliyuga there have elapsed— 


Years. 


Of the Tretayuga ; . . . . 1,296,000 
Of the Dvaparayuga . ° . . . 864,000 
Of the Kaliyuga ἢ . . . . 4.132 


Sum Ξ . 2,164,132 


As Alberuni gives but 216,432 years, it seems he has 
omitted by inadvertence the cipher 1 (Schram). 


P. 117, l. 7.—The above supposition is confirmed by this 
passage ; it ought to be the 132 years instead of the 432 
years. One can consider 132 years as a kind of arbitrary 
equivalent for the sum of about 100 years, but 432 years 
cannot be an equivalent for about 100 years (Schram). 


P, 117, 1. 10.—It must be 2,164,000 instead of 216,000 
(Schram). 


P.117. Vardhamihira says.—This extract is a transla- 
tion of Brihat-Samhitd, chap. lviii. § 30-48, 56-57, on 
the fabrication of the idols (p. 117-120); chap. lviii. § 
4952, on the consequences of faults in the construction 
of idols (p. 120); chap. lx. § 19, on the various classes of 
priests (p. 121); chap. lx. § 4, 5, on the effects of the 
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idols (p. 121). The order of the single verses is to some 
extent different from that of the Sanskrit text as exhibited 


in the edition of Kern. In the Arabic text, p. ὃν, |, in the 


lacuna after eens are required the words (wl, —tntl, 
(‘‘the sword and shield ’’). 


P. 122. Gita.—I do not know similar passages in Bha- 
gavad-Gitd. The first quotation distantly reminds one of 
Bhagavad-Giid, iv. 25. 


P. 123. Plato.—This quotation shows considerable con- 
fusion in the rendering of the Greek text. Cf. Leges, iv. 8. 

πρῶτον μὲν, φαμέν, τιμὰς Tas μετ᾽ "OAvpious τε καὶ τοὺς THY 
πόλιν ἔχοντας θεοὺς τοῖς χθονίοις ἄν τις θεοῖς ἄρτια καὶ δεύτερα 
καὶ ἀριστερὰ νέμων ὀρθότατα τοῦ τῆς εὐσεβείας σκοποῦ τυγχάνοι, 
τοῖς δὲ τούτων ἄνωθεν τὰ περιττὰ καὶ ἀντίφωνα τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν 
e ne a ᾿"᾿ N δ δ “Ὁ \ a , er ) 
ῥηθεῖσι νῦν δή" μετὰ θεοὺς δὲ τούσδε καὶ τοῖς δαίμοσιν ὅ γ 
“ 2 sm mn » Ἢ a 5 Re car κι oe ΤῈΣ θεῖ 
ἔυφρων ὀργιάζοϊῖ τ᾿ ἂν, ἥρωσι δὲ μετὰ τούτους ἐπακολουθεῖ 
δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἱδρύματα ἴδια πατρῴων θεῶν κατὰ νόμον ὀργιαζόμενα᾽ 
πες τ χει 
γονέων δὲ μετὰ ταῦτα τιμαὶ ζώντων, ὡς θέμις, ὀφείλοντα ἀποτίνειν 
τὰ πρώτά τε καὶ μέγιστα ὀφειλήματα, κ.τ.λ. 

The underlined words are the original of the Arabic quo- 
tation. ‘The translator has rendered δαίμοσιν by aS} (gods), 


ἥρωσι by «-οϑιλλζ,., by which elsewhere the word Μοὗσαι is 
translated, and ὀργιάζειν by vad ee (instead of wa) 


pol δὲ dgico- | _3) Heseemstohave mistaken the meaning 
of the word ἐπακολουθεῖ, translating in this way: ‘they (the 
ἱδρύματα = plrcl) follow in rank after the πάτρφοι.θεοὶ, 4.2, 
you shall not put the πάτρῳοι θεοὶ in the first place, but 
worship them secwndo loco. 

P. 123. Galenus.— Vide note to p. 34. 


P, 126.—The tradition of Saunaka from Venus (so the 
Arabic text), i.e. Sukra, is perhaps taken from the Vishnu- 
Dharma: τ. note to p. 54. * 

Vishnu-Purdna.—Compare this quotation with book 11], 
chap. ii. p. 29 (ed. Wilson-Hall). The Great Bear is called 
the Seven Rishis in Sanskrit. 
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P. 126. Vasukra.—This reading does not quite accu- 
rately correspond to the Arabic signs, which must be read 
Vasukra. I have preferred the former, because it is men- 
tioned in the St. Petersburg Dictionary as the name of a 
man who occurs in the Veda as a poet of Vaidic hymns. 


P. 127. Galenus.— The quotation from Galenus must be 
compared with the following passage in his περὶ συνθέσεως 
φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη (ed. Kiihn, tom. xill. p. 995) :-— 


ἡυρέθη δὲ ὑπὸ Μενεκράτους, κιτ.λ. ἰατικὸν φάρμακον. ἐπιγέ- 
δὲ ὸ βίβλ λ 3 ’ 5A / ἐ 3 
γραπται δὲ τὸ βίβλιον, κιτ.λι αὐτοκράτωρ ὁλογράμματος * αὐτοκ- 
LA Q 3 \ 4 ’ € ’ 4 td 
parwp μὲν, ἐπειδὴ τούτῳ προσπεφώνηται, ὁλογράμματος δὲ διότι 
χωρὶς χαρακτήρων ὅλαις ταῖς συλλαβαῖς γέγραπται β' καὶ γ' καὶ 
kk BR aN a ΣΝ ΟΣ > ~ 77 aN Ὡ a . 
δ' καὶ € καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀριθμῶν ἕκαστος, k.t.A. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔπραξεν 


ε , 3 ‘ , > ‘4 3 4 ε , 

ὁ Mevexparns, ἐπειδὴ πολλάκις ov μόνον ἀκόντων ἁμαρτάνεσθαι 
΄ δ δ 5 3 XN co. S ,,Σ,Ἰ,͵᾽ € fo. oe 

συμβαίνει κατὰ τὰς γραφὰς ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ φθόνον ἑκόντων ἐνίων, 

κιτιλ. 


εἰκότως οὖν ηὐδοκίμησε τὰ Δαμοκράτους βίβλια τῶν φαρμάκων 

ΠΤ αν, Pe PN MC Oe ae Qe ΤΕ Ain ee oe ee “ἢ 
εἰς μέτρα γραφέντα [καὶ εἴπερ ἅπαντα τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον ἐγέ- 
γραπτο], κάλλιστον ἂν ἦν. 


That which I have underlined forms the text as givén 
by Alberuni. : 


P. 127. Vydsa had four sishya.—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 
book iii. chap. iv. 


» 


P. 128. A peculiar kind of recitation.—This is a descrip- 
tion of the four pdthas, padapdtha, kramapdtha, &e. Cf. 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 18. 


P. 128. Kdndin.—The word cs;)'§ evidently refers to the 


divisions of the Yajurveda called kandikd. The text of 
the Yajurveda is composed of Kdnrt, and its name (the 
name of Yajurveda? what name of it?) is derived from it 
(from kdnr% ?), 1.6. the collection (or totality) of kénrt.” It 
does not appear which one of the names of Yajurveda is 
here meant by the author as having been derived from 
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kdnrt. Is there a name of Yajurveda like kdndika or 
kdndin, meaning consisting of kandikds ? 

In kdnrt=kandikd the cerebral d is rendered by an 
Arabic 7, a8 in —S kudava, -5 \wy vyddi, yp garuda, joo 


dravida, .s \a. nddt, ς,Ὁ vinddt, qa vaiddrya,&c. The 
termination in long ὁ seems to be characteristic of the 
vernacular form of Indian speech, and is probably a sur- 
vival of the more ancient termination tka, ikd. Cf R. 
Hornle, ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan- 
guages,” § 195, 203, 205. 

P. 128. Ydjnavalkya.—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, book 11]. 
chap. v. 


P. 129. The well-known story.—It is told by Alberuni 
himself, 1. p. 396. 


P. 131. Vishnu-Purdna.—This index of the Puranas 
occurs in book iii. chap. vi. pp. 66, 67. In the Arabic 


text I, 12, read ὧς instead of o ". 


P. 131. Smriti.—The author erroneously calls it ἃ book. 
It is the literature on law, and the twenty sons of Brahman 
here mentioned are authors of Dharmasdstras. Cf. on smrite 
(opp. Srutz), Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 1. 337, 466; A. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 296, note 327; Indische Studien, 1. 232. 

Alberuni sometimes quotes the book Smriti. However, 
he had not the book himself, but transferred those quota- 
tions from the Brahmasiddhdnta of, Brahmagupta. In 
reality it is the latter author who quotes it. As, according 
to him, the book smriti was composed by Manu (v. here 
li. 110, 111), he means the Dharmasdstra of Manu. This 
law code is only once clearly referred to by Alberuni (iL 
164), but in a manner which makes me think that it was 
not in his hands. On Manu, as the author of the great 
Mdnasa (a work on astronomy and astrology ?), v. p. 157. 


P. 132. Gauda.—On the proposed identification with 
Gaudapada, v. note to p. 30. 

Sdmkhya.— Vide the same note. 

Patatjali.— Vide note to p. 27. 

Nydyabhdshé.—This my transliteration οὗ, Alb will 
perhaps seem doubtful, as the contents of the book have 
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no relation to the Nydya philosophy or logical system of 
Gautama (cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 280), but are clearly 
identical with the Mtm4arms& philosophy of Jaimini, who is 
here mentioned a few lines farther on. However, I do not 
know another mode of reading the word. That Kapila 
was the author of such a work does not seem to be known. 

Mimdarsd.— Cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 319. In oppo- 
sition to Kapila, Jaimini teaches that the Veda is primeval 
and superhuman. This theory and the discussions through 
which it has passed are also found in the history of Islam 
applied to the Koran. According to Islam, the Koran 
too is primeval and superhuman. 

Laukdyata: read Lékayata.—lIt is the materialistic doc- 
trine of the Cirvaka sect that perception alone is a means 
of proof. C/G. A. Jacob, ‘Manual of Hindu Pantheism,” 
Vedantasara, p. 74; Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 426 seqg., 456 
seq.; J. Muir, verses from the Sarva-darSana-sangraha, 
&c., illustrating the tenets of the Charvikas or Indian 
materialists, ‘“‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1861, p. 
299, and ‘“‘ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” xiv. 5 19. 

Brihaspati is the founder of this school; his sdtra is 
quoted ‘by Bhaskara-acarya. The Bdrhaspatyastitram is 
mentioned by A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 263. 


P. 132. Agastya.—His doctrine is not known to me. 
1s it identical with that of the Jainas? Cf. Colebrooke, 
“ Hssays,” 11. 173. 

Vishnu-Dharma.— Vide note to p. 54. 


ί 

P. 132. Bhdrata, i.e. Mahdbhdérata, which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Alberuni. Bhagarad-Gitd is a part of it 
(i. 132). The story of the birth of Vasudeva and of his 
five brothers (i. 401-406) is taken from Mahdbhdrata. . 

Iam not quite certain whether Alberuni had a copy 
of the work. When giving quotations from the book, he 
does not mention it, which hé probably would have done 
if he had had it in hand. 


P. 133.—-With the index of the chapters of Mahdbhdrata 
cf. Monier Williams, ‘‘ Indian Epic Poetry,” p. 91 seg. The 
list of Alberuni exhibits some remarkable differences. 


P. 135. Pdnini.—The reading of the MS. is pdnrit, 
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el which I cannot explain. If ,., pl padnrini is the cor- 
rect reading, we must remember that in the sound 7 there 
is an admixture of the sound 7r. So Haérnle, “ Compara- 
tive Grammar,” p. 15, says: ‘The cerebral 7 contains the 
sound of 7, being somewhat like rn.”” In this way Albe- 
runi has transliterated the ἢ in the word ban, which he 


writes κ᾽) barnij. Accordingly we should expect to find 


wJY parnini, but the author seems to have written (.) yl 
panrini. 


P. 135.—The word «+ = Stshyahita, has been deci- 
phered by Professor Kielhorn, Gottingen. 


P. 136. Sdtavdhana.—Other forms of the name are 
Sdlavdhana, Sdlivdhana (Hemacandra, i. 211); but Albe- 
runi clearly notes the pronunciation Samalvdhana, which 
is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 136.—Instead of mdudakam read modakam=mda 
udakam. 


P. 136.—Abul’aswad, &c., is, according to the literary 
tradition, the originator of their grammatical science. ΟἹ 
G. Fliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 19 seq. 


P. 136. Chandas.—In translating the chapter on metrics, 
I have derived much help from Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 
p. 57 (on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry), and from Weber's 
edition of the Sfitras of Pingala (Jndische Studien, vol. viii.). 
Alberuni, however, seems to have used other sources and 
to have followed another system, which has greatly in- 
creased tbe task of the translator. 


P. 137. Pingala.— What are the Sanskrit forms of the 
names de calitu, CS garsitu, ld, aultydndu ? 


The chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta, of 
which the author here (p. 147-150) communicates a few 
extracts, is chap. xxi., On the calculation of the measures of 
poetry and on metrics, v. i. 155. 


P. 138.—Alkhalil, also mentioned 1. 147,18 in Arabic 
literature the father of the science of metrics. Gf. G. 
Fliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 37. 

Sabab.--Cf, Freytag, Arabische Verskunst, p. 64, 65, 
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P. 140. Madhya.—I do not know this term in Sanskrit, 
and the signs i, admit of different transliterations. Both 
the terms madhyd and madhw are used in metrical ter- 
minology, but with different meanings. Cf. Colebrooke, 
‘‘ Essays,” il. 141 (madhw), and ii. 136, 141 (madhy@). 


P. 141. Haribhatta ?—This name is not known to me 
as that of an author of a lexicographical work. The MS. 
clearly writes hariuddu, which may represent various 
other forms of Sanskrit names. 


P. 141.—The single letters m, y, 7, &c., denoting the 
single feet, are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 11. 63. 


P. 142. Place the numeral 2, &c.—The rule, as explained 
in ]). 4, &c., differs from that one which is followed in 
the example (il. 11-14), in so far as in the former place 
the subtraction of 1 (‘“‘and from the product (4) he sub- 
tracts τ.) has been omitted. But even if we correct the 
text of the rule according to the exemplification, it cannot 
be correct, and we agree with Alberuni that something in 
the manuscript must have been wrong (also in the passage 
below, ll. 30-34). For it can be applied not to all eight 
feet, but only to two, viz., to : 


|ῚΠ᾿΄«-Ξ- (2x2=4—1=3x2=6—I1=5) 
and to 
|<] (2x 2=4-—1=3x2=6), 


ὦ.6. these two feet occupy respectively the fifth and sixth 
places in the arrangement on p. 141 (below). 


P. 143. The Greeks, too, éc.—The comparison with Greek 
metrics is unintelligible, as something must have been 
dropped in the Arabic text. 


P. 143. Consonant or syliable-—I suppose the author 
means syllable. The Arabic word —3,> has the same in- 
convenience as Sanskrit akshara of meaning both syllable 
and sound (mostly consonant). 


P. 143. Aryd.—This reading is a conjecture of mine, as 
the MS. has αγαΐ, which I cannot explain. The descrip- 
tion given by the author seems to be applicable to the 
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Ary& metre, which could be known to him from his 
study of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta. Cf.Colebrooke, 
“ Essays, ii. 66. 


P. 144. Skandha.—A kind of Arya metre, v. Colebrooke, 
“‘ Hssays,” ii. 1373 or skandhaka, v. Weber, Indische Studien, 
Vill. 295. 

Khafif.—This Arabic metre, represented in European 
fashion, is the following :— 


—-~--|--~--|---- 
P. 145. Vritta.—On the metre of this name v. Cole- 
brooke, ‘‘ Essays,” ii. 145. However the signs «>, (b-r_t) 
admit of various other ways of reading. The MS. has britu. 


P. 147. Sloka.—On the rules relating to this metre ». 
Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” ii. 107. 


P. 150. 7 have only seen a single leaf.—This translation 
is to be replaced by, ‘‘I have only studied a single leaf.” 


P. 151. Galenus.—The quotation is found in his περὶ 
συνθέσεως φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη (ed. Kiihn), tom. xiii. p. 
996 -:--- 


ἀλλ᾽ ἥ ye διὰ τῶν χυλῶν ὑπὸ Μενεκράτους εὑρεθεῖσα διὰ 


---..-.. 


--- - -----. 


τῶνδε τῶν τριμέτρων στοιχείων ὑπὸ Δαμοκράτους γέγραπται. 


P. 153. Siddhdnta.—On the literature of the Sid- 
dhantas v. E, Burgess, Stirya Siddhdnta, p. 418-422. 

Srtshena is written with kh instead of sh, as bhdshé= 
bhakhd. Cf. Hornle, “Comparative Grammar of the Gau- 
dian Languages,” § 19 and 20. 

Vardhamihira.— Vide note to p. 54. 


Pp. 153, 154. Brahmag: pta.—His work, the Brahma- 
siddhdnta, has been very largely used by Alberuni. It 
exists in manuscript, but has not yet been completely edited 
or translated. Alberuni translated it into Arabic when he 
wrote the Jndica (A.D. 1030). We do not know whether he 
ever finished it. 


Brahmagupta was only thirty years of age when he 
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wrote this work. He is accused of the sin against con- 
science of having propagated futilities and lies in order to 
please the bigoted priests and the ignorant rabble of his 
nation, in order to avoid those dangers in which Socrates 

erished. Vide chap. lix. on eclipses, and specially ii. 111. 
Besides, Alberuni accuses him of undue animosity against 
Aryabhata (1. 376). 

Brahmagupta holds a remarkable place in the history 
of Eastern civilisation. It was he who taught the Arabs 
astronomy before they became acquainted with Ptolemy ; 
for the famous Sindhind of Arabian literature, frequently 
mentioned, but not yet brought to light, is a translation 
of his Brahmasiddhdnia; and the only other book on 
Indian astronomy, called Alarkand, which they knew, was 
a translation of his Khandakhddyaka. 

The latter work (here i. 7) is also called Karanakhan- 
dakhadyaka (1. 156). It was explained in a special com- 
mentary by Balabhadra (ii. 187). 

A third composition of Brahmagupta’s called Uttara- 
khandakhddyaka, is mentioned i. 156, and quoted ii. 87, ΟἹ. 

Cf. on Brahmagupta Colebrooke, ‘ Essays,” ii. 409 seq. ; 
Dr. Bhau Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity 
of the Works of Aryabhata, Varéihamihira, Brahmagupta, 
&c.,” in the “‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1865, 
vol. 1. 392 seq. 

Notes from Varahamihira’s Paficasiddhdntiké have been 
edited by G. Thibaut in the “Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” 1884, vol. lili. p. 259. 

Sindhind is ment‘oned 1]. 191, as the only source of the 
information of Muslims on Indian astronomy and astrology. 
According to 11. 90, the Indian computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the moon is identical with that 
given in Sindhind. It is called the great sindhind (Sid- 
adhdnta) ii. 18. 

Alberuni has written a treatise on it. See preface to the 
Arabic edition, p. xx. 


P. 154. Pulisa.—This name and Paulisa are written 
Puliga and Pauliga in Utpala’s commentary to the Samhita 
of Varahamihira; but as Alberuni writes them constantly 
with a > not (», I am inclined to believe that he and 
his Pandits pronounced Pylisa and Paulisa, Alberuni hag 
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drawn from the Pulisasiddhdnta almost as largely as from 
the Brahmasiddhdnta, and was occupied with translating 
it (νυ. also i. 375). 
The relation between Pulisa and Paulisa is this :-— 
Paulisa is the sage who communicates his wisdom in 
this Siddhdnia. He wasa native of Saintra, ἐ.6. Alexandria. 
Pulisa is the redactor or editor of the book. The one 


as well as the other is called _ jl, Greek (not 5+»), Byzan- 
tine Greek). ‘‘ Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta that Paulisa 
the Greek had mentioned somewhere,”’ &c., 1. 266. 

A commentator of this Siddhdnta is mentioned i. 339 
med., where I now prefer to translate: ‘‘ The commentator 
of the Siddhdnta of Pulisa,” &c. 

Pulisa quotes PardSara (ii. 208), and is himself quoted 
by Aryabhata jun. (i. 316). 

Paulisa is quoted by Brahmagnpta, i. 374 (v. note). 

Cf. on the Pulisasiddhdnta H. Kern, The Brhat Sanhita, 
preface, p. 48. 


obey 2 56.—Aryabhata senior is clearly distinguished from 

Aryabhata junior, who is mostly called ‘“‘that one from 
Kusumapura,’’t.e, Pataliputra(Patna). Alberuni knows him 
only through the quotations in the works of Brahmagupta. 
He mentions two ofhis works, Dasagitikd and Arydshtusata, 
which have been edited by Kern, Arya-bhatiyam, 1874. 
Cf. Dr. Bhaéu Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authen- 
ticity of the Works of Aryabhata,” &c., p. 392. 


P. 156. Balabhadra.—Of his works*are mentioned :— 

(1.) A tantra. 

(2.) A Samhitd. 

(3.) A commentary of the Brihajjdtakam of Varaibami- 
hira (p. 158). 

(4.) A commentary to the Khandakhddyaka of Brahma- 
gupta. 

(5.) He is supposed to be the author of the book Khan- 
dakhddyakatippd. 

Alberuni always calls him the commentator, and fre- 
quently quotes him without indicating from what particular 
book he quotes. He gives on his authority the latitude 
of Kanoj and Téneshar, and passes harsh judgment on 
him i. 244, 275. Cf. also note to p. 27. 

VOL. 11. U 
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P. 156. Bhdnurajas (also on p. 157).—The Arabic MS. 
writes Bahdnarjus, which I cannot identify. A slight 


alteration(of (uao,\. to 2 silg) would give Bhdnuyasas, 
which name was suggested to me by G. Buhler. 


P. 156. Kara-babayd.—As kira means vice, wy, babayd, 
must mean mountain, Is it a vernacular form for parvata? 


P. 156. Khanda-khddyaka-tappd.—The MS. has tappd 
or tippd (tuppd), of which I do not know the Sanskrit form. 


Ls changed to on would be=ftippant or commentary. 


Vijayanandin.—Alberuni quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the longitude of a place (i. 313), a note 
on the dominants of year, month, and hord (i. 343), on the 
circumpolar stars (ii. 90), an ahargana rule (il. 49, 50). 
An astronomer of this name is mentioned by Dr. Bhau 
Daji as anterior to Srishena, the author of Aomakasid- 
dhdnta: v. “The Age and Authenticity of the Works of 
Ar\abhata,” &c. (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
1864), p. 408. 


P. 156. Bhadatta (? Mihdatta).—The ΜΒ. reads ὧν, ν, 


Bhadatta is mentioned by Kern in the preface to his Brhat 
Safiutd, p. 29. Alberuni quotes from the work of Vitte- 
évara a note on the motion of the Great Bear (i. 392), on 
the mean places of the stars (ii. 60), on the diameters of 
sun and moon (il. 79), the latitude of Kashmir (i. 317), 
the era used in the,..book (11. 7). It must have been trans- 
lated into Arabic before Alberuni wrote the /ndica, because 
he complains that that part of the book which he had was 
badly translated (ii. 55). 


P. 157. Utpala.—Besides these two Karanas, he has 
composed— 

(1.) A commentary to the great Mdnasa composed by 
Manu. 

(2.) The Pragnaciddmani (p. 158). 

(3.) A commentary to the Samhita of Varahamihira 
(p. 298). 
(4.) The book Sridhava (?), whence Alberuni has taken 
metrological and chronological notes (p. 334, 336, 361). 
Cf. on Utpala Kern’s preface to his Brhat Sathitd, p. 61. 
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The book-title rédhunrdkarana, ie. breaking of the Ka- 
ranas, seems to be corrupt. One expects the word karana 
in the first place, and a word for breaking in the second. 


P. 157.—On Manu as an authority in astronomy and 
astrology, v. Kern, preface to Brhat Satihitd, p. 42. Cf. 
note to p. 131. 


P. 157. Puficala (?).—The author quotes from him a 
statement relating to the precession of the equinoxes; he 
speaks highly of him, and says that a theory of his was 
adopted by Utpala (i. pp. 366, 367). 

I do not know of such an Indian name. The nearest 
approach to it is Mufjdla, that of an astronomer quoted 
by Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 11. 330, 332. 


P. 157. Bhadila (?).—The MS. has bahattal, and I sup- 
pose that the correct reading is Bhatfila The name is 
perhaps a derivation (diminutive ?) from bhatta, as kwmd- 
gila from kumdra, pushandiila from shandhau. Alberuni 
quotes him, 11. 208, in the chapter on the yogas. 

On Parasara and Garga cf. Kern, Brhat Sunhitd, preface, 
pp. 31, 33; on Satya, Jivasarman, p. 51; on Manittha, p. 
52. Mau is probably identical with Maya: v. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 270. 


P. 158. Of Vardhamihira, &c.—This author has com- 
posed not only the Shatpaficdésikdé and Hordpaicahotriya(?), 
but alsothe Yoyaydtrd, Tikantydtrd (?)~and Virdhapafalu: 
v. Kern, Brhat Sathiid, preface, pp. 25, 26; his translation 
of the Yogaydtrd in Weber’s Indische Studien, x. 161. 

The name of the author of the book on architecture is 
missing in the Arabic text. If it was not likewise a work 
of Varihamihira’s, it may have been composed by Nagnajit 
or Visvakarman: v. Kern, /. 6. p. 51. 


P. 158. Srddhava.—I do not know the corresponding 
Sanskrit form. It seems to be some relative of Srutz. If 
Srutayas had currency in the meaning of traditions, I 
should identify it with srddhava. 18 it=$rotavya ? 

The word is the title of two different books, one by 
Utpala from Kashmir (vy. note to p. 157), and the one here 
mentioned, on omina and portenta, lucky and unlucky 
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days, &c. It probably contained the names of the twenty- 
four hord (i. 344); it mentioned the names of the third 
parts of the day (il. 120), the names of the vish{# (ii. 201), 
the unlucky days of the year (ii. 192), the name of Vikram- 
fditya (ii. 6, vide note to the place). 


The reading of the word ‘\(, as Bangdla is probably 
not correct. Is it=punyakdla? 


P. 158. Gudhdmana (Ὁ), in the Arabic jiirdman.—As the 
word is translated by wnknown, one thinks of a derivation 
of the word guh=to conceal (v. gédha). The Arabic 
characters may also be read cdddmani. If pragna 78 γά- 
man (?) really meant what Alberuni says, one would expect 
gidhapragna. 


P. 158. Sangahila, Piruvdna.—I do not know the San- 
skrit equivalents of these two names. The former might 
be a word like Srinkhala or Sringald (Syncellus?) Prithf- 
daka is the author of a commentary on the Brahmasid- 
dhdnta: v. Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” ii. 411. 


P. 159. Caraka.—The ancient Arabic translation of his 
medical work is sometimes quoted by Alberuni, and to 
judge from these quotations the translation was not free 
from blunders nor the manuscript-tradition free from the 
effects of carelessness: v, a quotation on weights, i. 162, 
163; one on the origin of medicine, i. 382. Of. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, pp. 284, 289. 


P. 159. Paticatantra.—Cf. on this book and on Ibn 
Almukaffa’s share in its translation, Benfey’s introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Pancatantra (Leipzig, 1859). 
On the translations of the book and on the influence 
which King Mahmfid of Ghazna has had on its fate, ¢/. 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 148. The work of Ibn Almu- 
kaffa is that one edited by S. de Sacy, 1816. 


P. 160. Chapter X V.—For the translation of this chapter 
on metrology, I have derived much help from Colebrooke, 
“On Indian Weights and Measures” (“ Essays,” i. 528 
seq.), and Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia, new edition, 
Part I., ‘Ancient Indian Weights,” by Εἰ. Thomas, London, 
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1874; A. Weber, Ueber ein Fragment der Bhagavatt, 11. 
Theil, p. 265 note. 

The weight of one dirham=one-seventh mithkdl, dates 
from the time of the Khalif Omar. 

The weight of one dirham=seven ddnak, is peculiar 
to India in the author’s time, for in general one dirham 
=six ddnak. Cf. Sauvaire, Matériaux pour servir a 
l’ Histoire de la Numismatique et de la Métrologie Musul- 
manes, Paris, 1882, pp. 43, 81, 98; on the mithkdl, p. 353 
on the fuls, p. 108. On the ancient denars of Sindh cf. 
Elliot, ““ History of India,” i. 11 (Abd Zaid), 24 (Mas μια), 
35 (Ibn Haukal). 


P, 162. Vardhamthira.—This passage 18 Brihat Sanrhitdé, 
chap. lviiil. v. 1. The following quotation on, yava, andi, 
mdsha, and suvarna, I do not find in his Samhitd. 


P. 162. Caraka.—The Arabic translation of this book 
is not extant. ‘he Indian words which occur in the 
extracts from this book are not so accurately written as 
those in Alberuni’s own work, and offer more difficulties 
in the way of identification: v. note to p. 159. 


P. 162. Jivagsarman.—The words “ As I have been told 
(by him),’’ may better be translated “As I have heard it 
from him.”’ Alberuni does not quote from a book of his, 
but only says “‘ he has told, mentioned,” “1 have heard from 
him.” Accordingly, he seems to have been a contemporary 
and personal acquaintance of Alberuni’s, in the same way 
as Sripala. Alberuni relates on his authority details re- 
garding a festival in Kashmir and Svat, il. 181, 182. 
Besides, a Jivasfarman is mentioned as the author of a 
Jdtakam, i. 157, who seems to have been a different person 
altogether, and lived before the time of Varihamihira: v, 
Kern’s Preface to Brhat Sathitd, p. 29. 


P. 164. Vardhamihira.—This quotation seems to corre- 
spond to Brihat Samhitd, chap. xxiii.v. 2. At all events, 
it is the passage to which Sripala refers. 

Sripdla.—Alberuni quotes him a second time, 1. 240, 
where he speaks of a star, Sila, as observed in Multan, 
which people considered as unlucky, and ii. 209, he copies 
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from him the names of the twenty-seven yogas. Perhaps 
Sripfla was a scholar living at Mult4n in the time of the 
author. Alberuni does not mention a book of his. 


P. 165. Sigupdla.—The story of Krishna’s killing Siéu- 
pala (Sifupdlabadha) is told in the Mahddhdrata, Sabha- 
Parvan, v. 1336 86. 


P. 165. Alfazdri is one of the fathers of Arabian litera- 
ture, the first propagator of Indian astronomy among the 
Arabs. His works are, as far as 1 am aware, not extant. 
Probably this Muhammad Ibn Ibrihim Alfazfiri was the 
son of Ibrahim Ibn Habib Alfazari, the first constructor of 
astrolabes among the Arabs, who as a surveyor partook in 
thefoundationof Bagdad. Cf. Fihrist,p.f vf", Gildemeister, 


in his Seriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicis loci, Ὁ. 101, gives 
the translation of an article of Alkifti on our Fazirt. 

According to the quotations of Alberuni (v. index 8. v. 
Alfazari), this scholar used the word pala in the meaning 
of day-minute ; he reckoned the circumference of the earth 
in wylgo-l, ὑ.6, yojanas ; he (together with Ya‘ kib Ibn Tarik) 
mentions a town, 7dra, in a sea in Yamakoti; he gives a 
method for the computation of the longitude of a place 
from two latitudes; his book contained the cycles of the 
planets as derived from Hindu scholars, the members of an 
embassy from some part of Sindh, who called on the Khalif 
Almansfir, A.H. 154 (=A.D. 771). Alberuni charges him 
with having misunderstood the meaning of the word Arya- 
bhata, which he is Said to have used as meaning τοὺ of 
the measures of the great Siddhanta, 1.6. the Brahmasid- 
dhanta of Brahmagupta. Lastly, Alfazairt (together with 
Yakfib) has used the word dulew (padamdsa?) in the 
sense of adhimdsa (leap-month). On the whole, Alberuni 
finds that the tradition of Indian astronomy by Alfazari 
is not very trustworthy, and that in it the names or fermini 
technici are often corrupt and badly written. 

As Alfazari and Yakftb Ibn Tarik are sometimes men- 
tioned in the same context, there must have been a close 
relation between these two authors, the nature of which I 
have no means for examining. Have both learned from 
the same Hindu scholar, and have they independently of 
each other committed their information to writing? Or 
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has the one made ἃ new edition or a commentary of the 
work of the other? Vide note to p. 169 (Yakttb). 


P. 165. Sibi.—The word occurs thrice, and is written 
Ls (siyt ?); only in one place it seemed to be .s*"» but on 
repeated comparison of the MS. I find that originally here, 
too, was written .¢~- Idonot know a measure of sucha 
‘name. Perhaps it is the bist, of which 16=1 pantt (p. 
166, 1. 2 in Soman&ath). Cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 536; 
sixteen bfsts=one pantt. 


P. 166. Khwdrizmian.—The comparison of the measures 
of this country, the modern Khiva, will remind the reader 
that it was the native country of the author, 


P. 166. Vardhamithira.—lI have not succeeded in find- 
ing this quotation in his Samhitd. 


P. 167. Vardhamihira.—The passage here quoted is® 
Sarnhitd, chap. xviii. v. 26-28. 


P, 167. ’Ajvdn.—Alberuni only mentions the plural 
form, not the singular, which would be jun or jayn, jon. 
I take the word to be the Arabized form of yojana. The 
change from yojana to j6n was perhaps facilitated by a 
Prakritic pronunciation on the part of the Hindu teachers 
of Alfazfri, according to which ἃ 7 between two vowels may 
be dropped. Cf gao=gaja, raadam, rajata (Vararuci, 1]. 2). 


Ῥ, 168.— Archimedes fixed π᾿ as a measure between 33} δα 
342. Cf. J. Gow, “Short History of Greek Mathematics,” 
Cambridge, 1884, p. 235. 


P. 169.— Yakidb Ibn Tarik seems to have been the most 
prominent predecessor of Alberuni in the field of astro- 
nomy, chronology, and mathematical geography on an 
Indian basis. He is frequently quoted in the Jndica, much 
more than Alfazari. 

Here he gives the measures of the circumference and 
the diameter of the zodiacal sphere in yojanas, in which 
Alberuni recognises the system of Pulisa. He speaks of 
a city, Tara, within a sea in Yamakoti (i. 303). He gives 
the measures of the radius, diameter, and circumference of 
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the earth in yojanas (i. 312), ἃ statement on the latitude 
of Ujain, and a quotation from the book Arkand on the 
same subject (i. 316). He mentions the four mdnas or 
measures of time, sauramdna, cindramdna, &c. (i: 353). 
His work contained tables of the revolutions of the planets, 
borrowed from a Hindu who had come in an embassy 
from Sindh to the court of the Khalif Almansfir, a.H. 
154 (=A.D. 771), but Alberuni finds in these tables con- 
siderable deviations from those of the Hindus (ii, 15). He 
is accused of having misunderstood the word Aryabhata, 
so as to take it not for the name of an author, but for a 
technical term meaning τοῖσυσ Of the measures employed in 
the great Siddhanta (that of Brahmagupta), on ii. 18, 19. 
He called the leap-month auld: (padamdsa 3) instead of 
adhimdsa (ii. 23). He gives an incorrect method for the 
computation of the solar days in the akargana and for the 
reduction of years into days (by the side of a correct one) 
.0n ll. 26, 34, 38. He gives further details of the aharyana 
computation (ii. 44, 45), and a table indicating the dis- 
tances of the planets from the earth, borrowed from a 
Hindu, A.u. 161 (=A.D. 777, 778), on ii. 67, 68. 

Accordingly the work of Ya‘kfib seems to have been a 
complete system of astronomy, chronology, and mathema- 
tical geography. It is called Compositio Spherarwm and 
also E's 2.6. Canon. 

Alberuni sometimes criticises Ya‘kfib, and maintains 
that he had committed errors,that he mis-spelled the Indian 
words, and that he simply borrowed the tables from his 
Hindu authority without examining them by calculation. 

On his relation to Alfazfri, v. note to p. 165. 

When Alberuni wrote his Chronology, he did not possess 
the work of Ya‘kfib, for there he gives a note on the four 
miéinas and on the word dusled: (vadamdsa ?) on the autho- 
rity of Yakdb, but taken from the work of another author. 
Vide my translation, Ὁ. 15. 

As Yakfb studied in the years a.u. 154 and 161 (A.D. 
771, 778), he must have lived in the second half of the 
eighth Christian century (probably in Babylonia). This 
is nearly all we know of him. C/. Reinaud, Mémoire sur 
UInde, p. 3133; Steinschneider, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 24, 332, 354. 
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The Frhrist, p. f VA. has a note on him in which there 
is some confusion. The work Compositio Spherarum is 
erroneously mentioned among the works of ‘Utirid Ibn 
Muhammad, whilst it is apparently identical with the 
work here called Canon. It consisted of two parts, one on 
the sphere and one on the periods (the yuyas?). Accord- 
ing to Fibrist, he had written two more books, one on the 
division of the sine in kardajdt, and another on what is 
derived from the are of the meridian. 

Regarding the embassy from Sindh, from which the 
Arabs are said to have got the first information on Indian 
astronomy, in fact, the two works of Brahmagupta, the 
Brahmasiddhinta (Sindhind) and the Khandakhddyaka 
(called Arkand), I cannot find any historical account in 
the Arabic annals. We do not learn anything from Ibn 
Wadih or Tabari of the presence of a Sindhi embassy in 
Babylonia in the year 154 (A.D. 771), as Alberuni has it, 
nor in the year 156 (A.D. 773), as Alhusain Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Alddami maintains (Gildemeister, Scriptorum Arabum 
de rebus Indicis loci, p. 101), nor of the presence of Hindu 
scholars in Babylonia in the year 161 (A.D. 777). This 
only is related by Ibn W4dih, that when Abulabbas Saffah, 
the first Abbaside Khalif, was dying in Anbar, there 
arrived at his court an embassy from Sindh, A.H. 136 (A.D. 
753). At all events, at the time of the Khalif Almansfr, 
Sindh obeyed this prince, and Islam had spread not only 
in Sindh, bit far beyond it into the adjacent countries, 
both by war and by commerce. There must have been 
many occasions for petty Hindu prinées in Sindh to send 
special missions to the political centre of the Muslim realm. 

When Yak(b wrote, the Arkand (Khandakhddyaka) had 
already been translated into Arabic. By whom? By 
Alfazart ἢ 

In the first fifty years of Abbaside rule there were two 
periods in which the Arabs learned from India, first 
under Mansfir (A.D. 753-774), chiefly astronomy, and 
secondly under H&rfin (786-808), by the special influence 
of the ministerial family Barmak, who till 803 ruled the 
Muslim world, specially medicine and astrology. 


P. 170. Socrates.—I do not know the Greek form of this 
dictum. It must be observed that according to the common 
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tradition hides of animals were first prepared for vellum 
at Pergamum long after Socrates. 


P. 171.—On the fabrication of papyrus, cf. Wilkinson, 
‘‘Manners and Customsof the Ancient Egyptians,” ii. p. 180. 


P. 172. As for the Greek alphabet, &c.—The source of 
this tradition on the origin of the Greek alphabet seems 
to be certain scholia to the 47s Grammatica of Dionysius 
Thrax: v. Immanuel Bekker, Anecdota Greca, Berlin, 
1816, vol. ii. p. 780 seg. The synchronistic notes point 
more to Joannes Malalas; perhaps these things were 
originally mentioned in the lacuna O 129. 

Asidhas seems to be a mistake for Palamedes, Agenon 
for Agenor. 


P. 173. Bahmanwd.—Read Bamhanvd. Other forms 
of the name are Bdmivdn and Bdinvdh: v. Elliot, “ History 
of India,” i. 34, 189, 369, and the papers of Haig i in the 
** Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1884, p. 281, and of 
Bellasis in the “Journal” of the Bombay branch, ‘vol. τ. ᾿ 
1857, p- 413, 467. 

For eens v. note to pp. 17-19. Andhradeéga identi- 
fied by Cunningham with Telingana, v. his “ ancient Geo- 
graphy of India,” p. 527. 

Bhaikshukt,—Alberuni writes Baikshuka, probably that 
of the bhikshu or beggar-monks, 7.e. the sramana or Bud- 
dhistic monks. Is the Audunpir mentioned by Alberuni, 
identical with the famous Buddhistic monastery Udanda- 
purt in Magadha (?). Cf. H. Kern, Der Buddhismus und 
seine Geschichte in Indien, German by H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1882, vol. il. p. 545. 

What Malvashan is I do not know (Malla-vishaya ὃ). 


P. 175.—To the orders of numbers, cf. Weber, Vedische 
Angaben iiber Zeittheilung und hohe Zahlen, in Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, xv. 132. 


Pp. 178, 179.—This table has already been published 
by F. Wopcke, Mémoire sur la Propagation des Chiffres 
Indiens, p. 103 seg.; A. C. Burnell, “Elements of South 
Indian Palwography,” 1]. ed., p. 77. Compare also E. 
Jaquet, Mode d’ Hupression Symbolique des Nombres Em- 
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ployé par les Indiens, les Tibétains et les Javanais (Eatrart 
du Journal Asiatigque) ; ; Brown, “Sanskrit Prosody and 
Numerical Symbols,’ London, 1869, Ὁ. 49 seq. 


Ρ, 181. Pushandhila.—The- eunuch is called shandha. 
This seems to be a diminutive form compounded with the 
word puwms (G. Biihler). 


P. 182. They magnify the nouns of their language, &ce.— 
This somewhat enigmatic sentence seems to have the 
following meaning :—An Arabic word, e.g. karsh (a sea- 
animal), is magnified, z.e. receives a larger form, by being 
changed into the diminutive form, 1.6. kuraish (a small 
sea-animal, as a proper noun, the name of the tribe to 
which Muhammad belonged). The diminutive torm serves 
the purpose of magnifying the form of the word: οὐ Kash- 


shaf to Koran, 106, 2, anal real 9 (not ascii). Ifthe 


Hindus magnify their nouns by giving them the feminine 
gender, this must be referred to some of the pleonastic 
suffixes, e.g. ἃ, ἢ, which are added to Indian nouns without 
altering their meaning. In appearance they are the ter- 
minations of the feminine gender, in reality euphonic 
changes of the more ancient suffixes aka and ἐξά, ὁ g. pata, 
board, by the side of pat. Cf. Hornle, ‘‘ Comparative 
Grammar of the Gaudian Languages,” § 194 seq. 


P. 183.—An explanation of the Indian chess has been 
published by A. Van der Linde, Geschichte und Litteratur 
des Shachsprels. ° 


P. 189. Ndgdrjuna.—Cf. on him A. Weber, Vorlesungen, 
pp. 306, 307; H. Kern, Der Buddhismus und seine Geschichte 
an Indien, ii. 501; Beal, “Indian Antiquary,” 1886, 353. 


P. 189. Vyddi.—A lexicographer of this name is men- 
tioned in a certain connection with Vikramaditya by 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 11. 19. 


P. 190.—Raktdmala=rakta=red, and amala=emblica 
officinalis. Ido not see how the word could be understood 
to mean owl and human blood. 


P. 191. Bhojadeva.—Cf. on this king of M@lava, Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. Ὁ. 845 seq. 
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P. 192. Vallabht.—On the end of this city, ¢f. Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. 532 seg., and also Nicholson 
and Forbes on the ruins of the place, in “ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xiii. (1852), p. .146, and vol. 
Xvil. (1860), p. 267. 


P. 196. For τὲ is not navigable.—This passage agrees 
almost literally with Plato’s Z%meus, 25D :— 


N n~ ” Ἁ 3 . ἢ ? 3 A ἐλ 
διὸ καὶ νῦν ἄπορον καὶ ἀδιερέύνητον γέγονε τὸ ἐκεῖ πέλαγος, 
πηλοῦ κάρτα βραχέος ἐμποδὼν ὄντος ὃν ἡ νῆσος ἱζομένη 
παρέσχετο. 


P. 197. The various tribes of the Zanj.—The traditions 
of the Arabs regarding Eastern Africa have been collected 
by Marcel Devic in his Le Pays des Zendjs, Paris, 1883. 


P. 197.—The configuration of the northern coast of the 
“Indian Ocean seems to have been a favourite subject of 
Alberuni, for he mentions it again on p. 270. 


P. 199.—Mdhtra, so written by Alberuni, is written 
8,¢0, Mahura, by his elder contemporary Al-utbi, more in 
keeping with the Sanskrit vowels (Mathurd). 

Alberuni reckons the distances in farsakh, regarding the 
measure of which he unfortunately does not give accurate 
information. According to 1. 167, I yojana= 32,000 yards 
=8 miles; 1 mile= 4000 yards; and according to i. 200, 
1 farsakh=4 miles*=1 kuroh; 1 farsakh=16,000 yards. 
Cf. also Aloys Sprenger, Die Post- und Retserouten des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xxvi., who proves that one Arabian 
mile= preter propter 2000 metres = 2186 yards, whilst the 
English geographical mile= 2025 yards. If we, therefore, 
want to compare Alberuni’s distances with English miles, 
we must reckon— 


1 English mile= 1746); Arabian mile. 
1 Arabian mile =$?#§ English mile. 
1 farsakh=4 Arabian miles= 3745/5 English miles. 


P. 200.—Alberuni gives sixteen itineraries which seem 
to have been communicated to him by the military and 
civil officers of King Mahmfid (on some of these roads he 
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had marched with large armies, 6.9. to Kanoj and to 
Somanftha), from merchants and sailors, from Hindu and 
Muslim travellers. The starting-points of these itineraries 
are Kanoj, Mahira (now Muttra), Anhilvara (now Pattan), 
Dhar in Malava, and two less known places, Bari, the tem- 
porary capital of the realm of Kanoj, after the old capital 
had been taken by the Muslims, and a place called Bazana. 

These itineraries are—1. From Kanoj to Allahabad, 
and thence towards the eastern coast of India as far as 
K4fict (Conjeveram), and farther south. 2. From Kanoj 
(or Bari) to Benares, and thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges. 3. From Kanoj eastward as far as Kamroop, and 
northward to Nepal and the Tibetan frontier. 4. From 
Kanoj southward as far as Banav4si on the southern coast. 
5. From Kanoj to Bazina or Narayan, the then capital of 
Guzarfit. 6. From Muttra to Dhar, the capital of Malava. 
7. From Bazfina to Dhar and Ujain. 8. From Dhar in 
Malav& towards the Godavari. 9. From Dhar to TAana, 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 10. From Bazaina to 
Somanfatha, on the south coast of Kathiavar. 11. From 
Anhilvara to Tana, on the west coast, north of Bombay. 
12, From Bazfna vid Bhiti to Loharant, at the mouth 
of the Sindh river. 13. From Kanoj to Kashmir. 14. 
From Kanoj to Panipat, Attok, Kaébul,Ghazna. 15. From 
Babrahan to Addishtan, the capital of Kashmir. 16. From 
Tiz, in Makrfn, along the coast as far as Setubandha, 
opposite Ceylon. 

Cf. the following latitudes and longitudes, taken from 
the Canon Masudicus :— ° 


Tree of Prayfga, 25° 0’ lat., 106° 20’ long. ; Kuraha, 26° 1’ lat., 106° 
40° long. ; Tiaurt, 23° ο΄ lat., 106° 30’ long. : Kajaraha, 24° 4’ lat., 106° 
50’ long. ; Baz&ana (1) or Narayan, 24° 35’ lat., 106° 10’ long.; the 
country Kannakara, 22° 20’ lat., 107° ο΄ long. ; Sharvdr, 24° 15’ lat., 
107° 50’ long. ; P&taliputra, 22° 30’ lat., 108° 20’ long. ; Mungfrt, 22° οἱ 
lat., 109° 10’ long.; Dagum, 22° 4o’ lat., 110° 50’ long. ; Bart, 26° 30’ 
lat., 105° 50’ long. ; Daidahi, 25° 40’ lat., 102° 10’ long.; Dahmala, 31° 
10’ lat., 100° 55’ long.; Shirsharaha, 38° 50’ lat., 102° 10’ long. ; Bhil- 
lamAla, 23° 50’ lat., 87° 45’ long. ; Bamhanva, 26° 40’ lat., 85° o’ long. ; 
Loharant, 24° 40’ lat., 84° 25’ long. ; Daibal, 24° 10° lat., 82° 30’ long. ; 
BhAatiya, 28° 40’ lat., 96° ο΄ long. ; Ujain, 24° 0% lat., 100° 50’ long.; 
Τίς, 26° 15’ lat., 83° o’ long. ; Kandt, 33° 40’ lat., 95° 50’ long. ; Dun- 
pair, 33° 45’ lat., 96° 25’ long.; Tanjore (7), 15° ο’ lat., 115° ο΄ long.; 
Rameshar, 13° οἱ lat., 118° ο΄ long. ; Jabriévar, 39° 50’ lat., 96° 15’ long. ; 
O08 31° 1’ lat., 95° 55” long. Longitude is reckoned from the coast of 

. the Atlantic: that of Bagdad is 70°. 
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Ῥ, 200.—Barhamshil = Brdhmanagaila = Brahmin’s 
rock (?). 

Tree of Praydga= Allahabad, at the confluence of Ganges 
and Jumna. 

“In line 20 after 12 farsakh (in the Arabic only 12 with- 
out farsakh) there is apparently a lacuna. 

Uwaryahdr.—One expects an indication of Orissa 
(Uriyadefa). The word might also be read Urtyahdr. 
Is Uriyadhdrd meant? Urdalbtshau perhaps =durdhva- 
vishaya. 

Jaur's possessions, t.e. the Cola empire; ν. also here, 
i. 209, and Lassen, Jndische Alterthumskunde, 11. 435, iv. 
230 seq. 


P. 200. Bart.—Regarding the situation of this place the 
following statements must be taken into account :—It was 
situated ten farsakh or three to four days’ march distant 
from Kanoj towards the east, east of the Ganges, in the 
«aeighbourhood of the confluence of the rivers —-~2) and 
Log’ and Sarayu. It was twenty-five farsakh distant from 
Oudh. The name Bdrt occurs also in Elliot-Beames, 
““ Memoirs,” ii. 83, as that of a subdivision of the district 
Agra. 


P. 201.—Kdmrd is apparently Kémardpa and Tilvat= 
Tirhoot. The latter is by mistake also written 7Zanvat. 
Are we to read Zirdt? ‘The word is perhaps composed of 
Tard, the name of the nation who lived there, and a word 
like bhuktt. : 

The empire of Shilahat.—Is this to be identified with 
Sylhet, the province of Assam ? 

Bhoteshar seems to be bhautta-tévara, lord of the 
bhauttas, or Tibetans. 


P. 202.—Kajirtha is =kharjira-bhaga. 
Ttaurt.—According to a well-known rule of Prakrit 
(Vararuci, 11. 2), the name Tidrovpa (Ptolemy, vii. i. 63) 
would become something like Tiauri. As there is a lacuna 
in the Arabic manuscript, the situation of this place cannot 
“be accurately defined, 2 
&e Kannakara.—This is probably identical with Kamkar, 
“the realm of the Balhara, according to Mas (αἱ: v. Elliot, 
“ History of India,” i. 25. % 
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P. 202. Bazdna—The reading is conjectural. For an 
identification v. Archeological Survey of India, 1i 242. 
For Sahanyd (Suhaniyd) v. ibid. il. 399. 

On Guzarit, the empire of the Gurjjara kings, not 
identical with modern Guzerat, ¢/. Cunningham, “ Ancient 
Geography of India,” p. 312 seg.; Elliot, 2. 6. p. 358. 

Jadtara.—This reading is uncertain. Perhaps all the 
signs of the Arabic text (2,,0> >!) are the name of a place. 


P. 202.—Bdmahitr is perhaps identical with Ptolemy’s 
Bappdyovpa (Pf. vii. i. § 63), as in some cases an ἢ, repre- 


sents an elder g; 6.9. &»\,s.> Candaraha = Candrabhdgd, 
p29 devahar = devagriha, kulahara (Prakrit) =kulagriha. 


P. 203. Namdvur, Alispir.—Are these names to be 
identified with Nimdr and £lichpur in Central India? 
Cf. G. Smith, ‘‘ Geography of British India,” pp. 339, 347. 


P. 203. Sarabha.—This digression of the author’s is 
repeated by Muhammad ‘Aufi in his story-book: υ. Elliot, 
‘History of India,” ii, 202. 


P. 205.—Anhilvdra = Analavaéta = modern Pattan in 
Northern Baroda: v. G. Smith, /. ὦ. p. 297; Elliot, “ History 
of India,” i. 363. 

Ldrdesh = Λαρικὴ of Ptolemy, vii. i. 4. 

Lihroj = Broach = Βαρύγαζα, G. Smith, p. 263. 

Rihanjtr is probably identical with ᾿Αγρινάγαρα (Pto- 
lemy, vii. i. ὃ 63). Two consonants frequently undergo a 
metathesis, if one of them is a liquid. Agrinagara has 
become Arginagara, and the g is here represented by an A, 
as in Candardha = Candrabhdgd. 

Lohardnt seems to be identical with AwviBape of 
Ptolemy, vii. i. § 2. A metathesis of the middle conso- 
nants has taken place, and ὃ has become ὦ. It is also 
called Lohdniyye (i. 316). 


P. 20.—Jé@landhar is the Κυλινδρινὴ of Ptolemy, vii. 1. 
§ 42, G. Smith, p. 207. 

Ballavar = Vallapura, v. Cunningham, ἐ. c. pp. 135, 133- 
Is it identical with modern Phillaur? G. Smith, p. 208. 
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P. 206.—Kavital = Kapisthala=KapBioOoro (Megas- 
thenes), now Kapoorthala, G. Smith, p. 208. Vide also 
Kaithal in Elliot’s “ History of India,” 11. 337, 353. 

Mandahidkir.—Cf. Elliot, 2. 6. 1. 530. 


P. 206. Kusnart.—I am inclined to identify this river 
with the Kunkhar (G. Smith, p. 231). Is the Mahvi= 
Kishen-Ganga ? 


P. 207.—Ushkdrd is explained by Cunningham, . 6. Ῥ. 99, 
as Hushkapura, Huvishkapura and Barimila as Vardha- 
mila. 


P. 208.—T7dkeshar is perhaps to be explained as Tak- 
katSvara, like Bhoteshar = Bhautta-févara. Cf. on Takka, 
Cunningham, /. δ. p. 749. 

Rdjavart seems to be identical with Rajaori (G. Smith, 
Ῥ. 228). 


P. 208. The coast of India begins with Tiz.—Cf. with 
this route along the coast that one given by Ibn Khurdadbih 
in Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” i. 15,16; A. Sprenger, Die 
Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, pp. 80-82. 

Munha=Skr. mukha, Prakrit muham, Hindt muth: υ. 
Hornle, ‘Comparative Grammar,” § 116. : 

Daibal.—On the identification with Karaci v. Elliot, 
‘‘ History of India,” 1.375. Daibal-Sindh is the Diulcindi 
of Duarte Borbosa, translated by Stanley, p. 49 (Hakluyt 
Society). 


Pp. 208, 209.—Barot=Baroda, Kanbéyat=Kambay, 
Bihroj=Broach. Sdbdra is identical with Skr. Sarpd- 
γαῖα, Ptolemy’s Σούπαρα, and the Sufdla of the Arabs. 
Tana=Skr. sthdna, and Sanddn is perhaps=samdhdna. 
To Sfbara, ¢f Bhagvanlal Indraji, “‘ Antiquarian Remains 
of Sopara,” &c., “ Journal” of the Bombay branch, 1881, 
1882, vol. xv. p. 273. 


P. 209.—Panjaydvar seems te be a mistake for some 
older form of the name Zanyjore. 

Rémsher = Rdmeévara ?—On Rima and the monkeys of 
the Kishkindha mountains ¢f. the fourth book of -the 
Ramayana. “ 
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P. 210.—The theory of the rising and disappearing of 
the Diva islands seems to have been a favourite one of the 
author’s, for he explains it in three different places; v. p. 
233, and ii. 106. 


P. 211.—Shauhat is explained by Johnson as a tree 
whence bows are made, and mulamma means haviny diffe- 
rent colours. What particular sort of wood this means I 
do not know. 


P. 211.—Jndravedi must be changed into Antarvedi, 
“the old name of the Lower Doab, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad.” Elliot-Beames, “Memoirs,” ii. 10; 
Elliot, “ History of India,” 1]. 124. 

Is Bhdtal identical with Ptolemy’s Παταληνή ? 


P. 213. We have already mentioned, viz. on p. 17. 


P. 214. ὧραι καιρικαΐ, te. the ancient division of day 
and night, each in twelve equal parts, of whatsoever length 
day and night happened to be. These hours were different 
in the different seasons of the year. On the contrary, the 
ὧραι ἰσημεριναΐί, probably of scientific origin, are the twenty- 
fourth part of a nychthemeron, always equal throughout 
the course of the whole year. C7. Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, 1. 86. 


P. 214. Hord.—The Persian nimbahra means half part, 
and in astrology one-half or fifteen dégrees of a sign of 
the zodiac; v. 11. 222. 


P. 214, 1. 30.—The distance between the sun and the 
degree of the ascendens divided by fifteen gives in hours 
the time which has passed since sunrise; the dominus of 
the day being at once the dominus of the first hour, the 
rule here given is evidently correct (Schram). 


P. 215.—For names of planets v. E. Burgess, Sirya Sidd- 
hanta, pp. 422, 423, and A. Weber, Jndische Studien, li. 261. 
Instead of get read pst, dvaneya. The word bibatd is 
robably some form of -vivasvant. 
The reader will notice the Greek names helt ἥλιος, dra 
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“Apns, hemna Ἕρμης, jlva Ζεύς, dsphusit ‘Adpodirn, kona 
Kpovos. 


Pp. 216, 217, 218. Vishnudharma.— Vide note to p. 54. 


P. 217. Table—I shall here give the names of the 
months as the author probably pronounced them, but 
cannot be held responsible for the details of the vowel- 
pronunciation: cetr, béshdk, jert, dshdr, shrdban, bhadro, 
dshij, kartik, manghir, posh, mag, pdgun. Perhaps most 
of these names terminated in short τ, as manghiru. Cf. 
the Hindustani names in Dowson’s “Grammar of the 
Urdi,” 1887, p. 259. 

The vernacular names of the suns are perhaps to be 
pronounced: rabi, bishnu, dhdta, bidhdta, arjamu, bhagu, 
sabita, pisha, tvashta, arku, dibdkaru, anshu. 

The difference between vernacular and classical speech 
is repeatedly referred to. Vide i. 18 (v. note), 218. 


P. 218. With the tradition of the Vishnudharma.—After 
these words must be added the following, which I have 
overlooked in translating: ‘“ And further he (.6. Vasu- 
deva) has spoken in the Giid, ‘I am like the vasanta, 1.6. 
the equinox, among the six parts of the year. This too 
proves that the tradition as given in the first table is 


99 


correct.” Cf. Bhagavad-Gitd, x. 35. 


P. 218.—Compare the table of the nakshatras with E. 
Burgess, Sdrya Siddhdnta, p. 468. 


P. 219.— Vardhamihira.— Vide note to p. 54. 


Ῥ, 220.—The Greek names kriya κρίός, tdmbiru ταῦρος, 
jituma δίδυμοι, partina παρθένος, &c., are declared to be 
not generally known. Cf. A. Weber, Indische Studien, ii. 
259. Instead of itu read cetthr. 


P. 222. Galenus.—I have not been able to verify this 
quotation about Asclepius in the Greek works of Galenus, 


P. 223. From the belief’ of the nations who lived in 
ancient times in and round Babel, &c,—That information 
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to which the author here refers was probably derived 
from the books of the Manichzans. 


P. 223. Plato.—This quotation is not identical with 
Timeus 36 B—-D, but apparently derived therefrom. It 
runs :--— 

ταύτην οὖν τὴν ξύστασιν πᾶσαν διπλῆν κατὰ μῆκος σχίσας 
μέσην πρὸς μέσην, κιτιλ. τὴν δ᾽ ἐντὸς σχίσας ἑξαχῇ ἑπτὰ 
κύκλους ἀνίσους, κ.τ.λ. 


Cf. note to p. 35. 


Pp. 223, 224.—On Brahmagupta and Pulisa, v. notes to 
PP- 153, 154. 


P. 225. Vasishtha, Aryabhata.—The author does not 
take the theories of these men from their own works; he 
only knew them by the quotations in the works of Brah- 
magupta. He himself states so expressly with regard toe 
Aryabhata, Cf. note to p. 156, and the author, i. 370. 


P. 225, 227. Balabhadira.— Vide note to p. 156. 


P. 226. Aristotle. Cf. his Phys. vii. 1, and Metaph. xii. 
8, 24. 


P. 226. Ptolemy.—Cf. the edition of Halma, Paris, 
1813, tome i. p. 2: 

τὸ μὲν τῆς τῶν ὅλων πρώτης κινήσεωξ πρῶτον αἴτιον, εἴ τις 
κατὰ τὸ ἁπλοῦν ἐκλαμβάνοι, θεὸν ἀόρατον καὶ ἀκίνητον ἄν 
ἡγήσαιτο, καὶ τὸ τούτου ζητητέον εἶδος θεολογικὸν, ἄνω που 
περι τὰ μετεωρότατα τοῦ κόσμον τῆς τοιαύτης ἐνεργείας νοη- 
θείσης ἂν μόνον, καὶ καθάπαξ κεχωρισμένης τῶν αἰσθητῶν 
οὐσίῶν. 


P. 226. Johannes Grammaticus.— Vide note to p. 36. I 
have not been able to find this quotation in the Greek 
text. 


Pp. 228, 229.—The author repeatedly complains of the 
great verbosity of the Sanskrit caused by the necessities 
of the authors, who will only write in metre, and require 
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a great number of synonyms, in order that one word may 
fit into the metre if others will not. Cf. i. 213, 217, 299. 


Ρ. 229. For those men who, &c.—This is the only passage 
in which Alberuni clearly speaks of his Pandits. Appa- 
rently he tried hard to learn Sanskrit, but could not suc- 
ceed on account of the difficulties of which he himself 
complains, and he studied Indian literature in the same 
manner as the first English scholars in Bengal, by the 
help of native Pandits. 


P. 230. Table.—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 209, where the 
fifth and seventh earths are called mahdtala and pdtdla. 

Also the Vadyu-Purdna (ed. Rajendralalé Mitra, Calcutta, 
1880) offers somewhat different names, viz. atalam, suta- 
lam, vitalam, gabhastalam, mahdtalam, Srttalam, pdtdlam, 
and krishna-bhaumam, pdndu, raktam, pita, Sarkara, sild- 
mayam, sauvarna (vol. 1. p. 391, V. 11-14). 


P. 231. The spiritual beinys, &c.—This list of names is 
literally taken from Vdyu-Purdna, vol. i. Ὁ. 391, v. 15-- 
394, v. 43 (Adhydya, 50). 


P. 231. Johannes Grammaticus.—I have not been able 
to find this quotation in the Greek text, nor the verse of 
Homer. Vide note to p. 36. 


P. 231. Plato —Cf. Timeus, 41a :— 

Ocot θεῶν ὧν ἐγὼ δημιουργὸς πατήρ τε ἔργων, ἃ δι’ ἐμοῦ 
es ἄλυτα ἐμοῦ y’ ἐθέλοντος" τὸ μὲν οὖν δὴ δεθὲν πᾶν 
υτόν, τό γε μὴν καλῶς ἁρμοσθὲν καὶ ἔχον εὖ λύειν ἐθέλειν 
κακοῦ. 


Ῥ, 232. Vishnu-Purdna.—The seven lokas. Vide ii. 
226, 227. 


P. 232. The commentator of the book of Patatjali.—Cf. 
note to p. 27. 


P. 233. Dibojydt.—This remark was already made on 
p- 210. 
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P. 235. Vishnu-Purdna—Vide the dvipas and seas, 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 109. 


Ῥ, 236.—Lokdloka, which means a not-gathering place. 
Apparently the author had not quite understood the nature 
of the compound loka-aloka, 1.6. world and not-world. 


P. 237. Vishnu-Purdna—tThe first quotation seems to 
correspond to ii. 211-213, the second to ii. 204, and the 
third (on p. 238) to 11]. 225-227. 

eshakhya is apparently a mistake for Sesha-dkhya, i.e. 
having the name of Sesha. 


P. 240.—The story of Visvamitra’s attempt at creating a 
second world is taken from Rdmdyana, i, chaps. lvii.-1x. ; 
but here the king is called 7riganku. 


Ῥ, 240.—On Sripdla, v. note to p. 164. The city of 
Multin is in various places mentioned by the author in 
such a remarkable manner as makes me think that he 
knew it, and that he had lived there for some time. 
When King Mahmid, A.H. 408 (A.D. 1017), had returned 
from Khwirizm-Khiva after the conquest of the country, 
and had carried along with him the princes of the con- 
quered house of Ma’mtin, many scholars (among them 
Alberuni), officers, and soldiers, did he send some of these 
(among them Alberuni) as state prisoners to Multan, 
which he had conquered years before? In this way, nine- 
teen years later ne 427), the printes of the family of 
Altuntash, who had ruled Khwarizm after the Ma’mi{inis, 
were treated by Malmfid’s grandson, Majdid, who sent 
them as state prisoners to Lahore. At all events, it is 
perfectly certain that Alberuni cannot have been in favour 
with King Mahmfid, or he would have dedicated one of 
his books to him. Cf. Sachau, Zur dltesten Geschichte und 
Chronologie von Khwdrizm, 1. pp. 16, 28. 


P, 240.—Aljathdnt is one of the fathers of Muslim litera- 
ture on geography and travels in the eastern part of the 
Khaliphate, minister of one of the Simant kings of Central 
Asia towards the end of the ninth Christian century. His 
work is most extensively quoted, but has not yet come to 
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light. Of Aloys Sprenger, Die Post- und Retserouten des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xvii. 


P. 241. When Brahman wanted, &c.—On the division 
of Brahman, on Dhruva, &c., cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 1. pp. 
104, I61 seq. 


P. 242. 1020 to 1030 stars.—This is the number of stars 
enumerated in the star-catalogue of ‘Abdurrahman Sfifi 
(cf. Schjellerup, Description des Htotles fiaes par Alstft, St. 
Petersburg, 1874), which Alberuni has transferred into his 
Canon Masudicus. 

Should those men breathe and receive, &c.—I am not quite 
certain whether I have found out the right meaning of 
these words or not. 


P. 243. The commentator Balabhadra, &c.— Vide note to 
p- 156. 
€ 


P. 245, 1. 10.—The values here given correspond to the 
greatest declination of 24°. So aT=1397’ is the sine of 
24°, BT = 298’ the versed sine of 24°, and TH the difference 
between this latter and the radius 3438’ (Schram). 


Ρ, 245,1. 12. Kardajdt.—The word kardaja seems to be 
derived from the Persian karda=cut, meaning a segment. 
The radius is equal to 3438 minutes of the periphery, which 
are called kardajdt. Cf. 1. 275, and 11. 205. 


P. 246, 1.—Read 24° instead of 23°. 


P. 246. Aryabhata of Kusumapura is repeatedly quoted 
by Alberuni. He mentions the orders of the numbers from 
ayutam to parapadma, 1. 176. Here he speaks of the 
height of Mount Meru, on the longitude of Kurukshetra, 
1. 316 (where he quotes Pulisa and Prithusvamin), on the 
day of the Devas and that of the Pitaras,i. 330. He calls 
the cashaka vinddt, 1. 335. From a book of his it is quoted 
that 1008 caturyugas are one day of Brahman ; half of it is 
utsarpint, the other half avasarpint (Jaina terms), i. 371. 
Unfortunately I cannot read the title of this book; the 
signs may bewsiwl, and it must remain uncertain whether 
it is an Arabic word with the article or an Indian one. 
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Alberuniwarns the reader not to confound this Aryabhata 
with the elder scholar of this name, to whose followers he 
belongs. In this place (i. 246) Alberuni does not seem to 
have used a work of Aryabhata junior himself, but to 
have taken these words of his from a commentary of 
Balabhadra. We learn here that the book had been trans- 
lated into Arabic, but do not learn which particular work 
of Balabhadra’s. Was it his commentary on the Khanda- 
khaddyaka of Brahmagupta? Vide note to p. 156. That 
Alberuni had made a new edition of the Arabic version of 
the Khandakhédyaka is known (v. edition of the Arabic 
original, pref. p. xx.); perhaps he had also procured him- 
self an Arabic translation of Balabhadra’s commentary. 
Of. on this younger Aryabhata, Kern, Brhat Saahitd, pre- 
face, pp. 59, 60, and Dr. Bhau Dayjt, “ Brief Notes on the 
Age and Authenticity of the Works of Aryabhata, Vara- 
hamihira,” &c., p. 392. Alberuni always calls him Arya- 
bhata of Kusumapura (Patna), to distinguish him from his 
elder namesake. Φ 


Ρ, 247. Juktibam.—This seems to be some vernacular 
form for Suktumat. Vishnu-Purdna, ii.127. Rikshabim 
= Rikshavat (Ὁ). 


Ρ, 248. The Vishnu-Purdna says.—I do not find this 
quotation in the Vishnu-Purdna. Cf. V. P. il. 117. 


P. 248. The commentator of the book of Patatijali.— 
Vide note to p. 27. ; 


P. 249. Alerdnshahrt.— Vide note to pp. 6, 7. 


P. 249. Ardiyd and Girnagar (?) are apparently the same 
mountains which the Avesta calls hara berezaiti and taera. 


P. 2 54. Vishnu-Purdna. —The quotations from the 
V. P. given in this chapter are found in ii. p. 191 seq. 


P. 254.—J/aunu, as here the river Yamuna is called, 
corresponds to the Prakrit form prescribed by Vararuci 
li. 3, viz. Jaund. 


P. 257. Vadyu-Purdéna.—The names of the rivers are 
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found in the 45th Adhydya, vol. i. pp. 349-350. The 
order of enumeration of the mountains in the Sanskrit 
text is this: Pdariyftra, Riksha, Vindhya, Sahya, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Sukti. 


V. 97. 
vedasmritir vedavati vritradhni sindhur eva ca 
varnisi candan4 caiva satira. mahati tatha. 


V. 98. 
para carmmanvati caiva vidisda vetravaty api 
gipra hy avanti ca tatha pariyatrasrayah smritah. 


V. 99. 
Sono mahanadaé caiva narmmadaé sumahéidrum4 
mandakini dagarn4 ca citrakiitta tathaiva ca. 


V. 100. 
« tamasa pipyala ésroni karatoya pisacika 
nilotpala vipisa ca bafijula baluvahini. 


ὟΝ. IOI. 


siterajé Suktimati makruné tridivé kramat 
rikshapadat pras{itis t& nadyo maninibhodak4h. 


V. 102. 
tapi payoshni nirbbandhyé madré ca nishadh& nadi 
venv4 vaitarani caiva sitivahuh kumudvati. 
€ 


V. 103. 


toyé caiva mahfégauri durga οὗ ’ntahsilé tatha 
vindhyapadaprasitas ca nadyah punyajalah subhah. 


V. 104. 
godavari bhimarathi krishna vainy atha vafjula 
tungabhadra suprayogéa kauveri ca tatha, paga 
dakshinapathanadyas tu sahyapfd4d vinihsritéh. 


V. 105. 


kritam4l4 tamravarna pushpajaty utpalavati 
malayabhijatas t4 nadyah sarvah Sitajalah Subhah. 
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Υ. 106. 


trisimé ritukflya ca ikshula tridiva ca ya 
langfiilint varnsadhara mahendratanayah smritah. 


V. 107. 


rishika sukumari ca mandagé mandavahini 
Κρᾶ palisgini caiva Suktimatprabhavah smritah. 


P. 259.—Very similar to this enumeration of rivers is 
that in the Vdyu-Purdna, adhyaya 45, vv. 94-108 :— 


V. 94. 
piyante yair ima nadyo gang’ sindhusarasvatt 
Satadrus candrabhiga ca yamuna sarayiis tatha. 


V. 95. 
A LA 


irdvati vitasté ca vipasa devikaé kuhih 
gomati dhutapapa ca bahuda ca drishadvatt. 


V. 96. 


kausiki ca tritiya tu nisgcira gandaki tatha 
ikshu lohita ityet’é himavatpadanihsritah. 


The following verse, already given in the note to p. 273, 
mentions the rivers flowing from the Parlyiitra. 


P. 259. Vedasint.—Write Viddsini. 


P. 259. Kdyabish.—The realm of, Kayabish is here 
identified with Kabul. The signs may be read Kdyabish 
or Kdyabshi ; only the consonants are certain. This re- 
minds one forcibly of the name of the Indo-Scythian king 
Kadaphes. A dental sound between two vowels may in 
later forms be represented by a y, as e.g. in Biyattu= 
Vitastd. Or is the word to be combined with Panini’s 
Kadpisht (Capissene in Pliny)? Cf. Panini and the geo- 
graphy of Afghanistan and the Panjab in “Indian Anti- 
quary,” 1872, ἢ. 21. 


P. 259. Ghdzak.—This pass (‘akaba in Arabic) is also 
mentioned in Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 20, 449 
(Ghiirak). 
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P. 259. Below the town of Parvdn.—It is mentioned in 
the maps at about the distance of eight miles, as the crow 
flies, north of Tschérikar. The road from Anderab to 
Parvin has been sketched by Sprenger, Post- wnd Revse- 
routen, map nr. 5. 


P. 259. The rivers Nir and Kird.—Read Kirdt instead 
of Kiré. Cf. Elliot, 1. 6. ii. 465. 


P. 260.—Bhdtul seems to mean a sub-Himalayan coun- 
try between the Beas and the Satlej. It occurs only 
here and p. 211 (together with Antarvedi). Masudi 
(Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” 1. 22) mentions it as the name 
of one of the five rivers of Panjab. 

The union of the seven rivers.—This tradition apparently 
refers to the hapta hendu of the Avasté, Vendidad i. 73. 


P. 261. Matsya-Purdna.—Not having this book at hand, 
I give the corresponding passage from the Vdyu-Purdna, 
adhyaya 47, vv. 38-58 :— 


V. 38. 


nadyah Srotas tu gahgayah pratyapadyata saptadhé 
nalini hrédint caiva pavani caiva praggata. 


V. 39. 
sita cakshus ca sindhué ca praticirh digam 4éritah 
saptami tv anugé tasarh dakshinena bhagirathi, &c. 


V. 42. 


upagacchanti tah sarva yato varshati vasavah 
sirindhran kuntalans cinan varvarin yavasin druhan. 


Υ. 43. 
rushanarmé ca kunindarhsca angalokavarfths ca ye 
kritvé ἀνα πᾷ sindhumarum sita ’g4t pascimodadhim. 


V. 44. 
atha cinamar(ihé caiva nahganan sarvamfilikan 
sidhraths tusharirhs tampikan pahlavfn daradfn éakan 
etfin janapadfn cakshuh sravayanti gato ’dadhizh. 
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V. 45. 
daradams ca sakf&Smirin gindharan varapan hradan 
Sivapauran indrahasan vadatims ca visarjayan. 


Υ. 46. 


saindhaviin randhrakarakin bhramarabhirarohakan 
sunimukhams cordhvamaniin siddhacaranasevitan. 


V. 47. 
gandharvan kinnardin yakshfn rakshovidyddharoragéan 
kalapagramakams caiva paradan siganan khasan. 


V. 48. 


kirAtarhs ca pulindéms ca kuriin sabharatan api 
paficdlakésimatsyams ca magadhangérs tathaiva ca. 


V. 49. 
brahmottarams ca vangiinsca tamaliptaims tathaiva ca 
etain janapadan aryyin ganga bhavayate subhan. 


V. 50. 


tatah pratihata vindhye pravishta dakshinodadhim 
tatas c& *hladini punya pracinabhimukhi yayau. 


V. Si. 
plavayanty upabhogirhs ca nishadainaii ca jatayah 
ghivaran rishakamé caiva tatha nilamukhan api. 


V. 52. 


keralan ushtrakarnimés ca kirdtan api caiva hi 
k&lodarfn vivarnams ca kumfrfn svarnabhfshit4n. 


V. 53- : 
sa mandale samudrasya tirobhfita ’nupfirvatah 
tatas tu pavani caiva pricim eva disan gata. 


V. 54. 
apath&n bhavayanti ’ha indradyumnasaro pi ca 
tathaé kharapathfims caiva indrasankupathan api. 
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madhyen ’dyanamaskarin kuthaprfévaranan yayau 
indradvipasamudre tu pravishta lavanodadhim. 


V. 56. 
tatas ca nalini c& ’gat pracimésiirh javena tu 
tomarfn bhiavayanti ha barhnsamargan sahfhukan. 


Υ. 57. 
pirvan deSdihs ca sevanti bhittva s& bahudha girin 
karnapréivaranimsé caiva prapya οὖ ’Svamukhin api. 


V. 58. 
sikatiparvatamariin gatvd vidyidharfin yayau 
nemimandalakoshthe tu pravishté s& mahodadhith. 


P. 262. Vishnu-Purdna.—This quotation occurs V. P. 
‘il. 192. Instead of Anutapata, Shikhi, and Karma, read 
Anutaptd, Sikhi, and Kramu. 


P. 263. Created.—This word seems to prove that Albe- 
runi already adhered to the dogma of orthodox Islam, that 
the Koran had been created by God from all eternity, and 
had been preserved on a table in heaven before God 
revealed it to mankind by the mouth of his prophet, 
Muhammad. 


Ῥ, 264. Lbn Alinvkaffa (Abdallah) and ‘Abdalkurim 
are also mentioned in the author's ‘‘ Chronology of Ancient 
Nations,” pp. 80 and 108. 


P. 265. Kor this the astronomers requite them, dc.— When 
writing these criticisms, the author probably thought of 
Brahmagupta. Cf. the chapter on eclipses, ii. 110 seg. 


P. 267. Yamakoti, Lankd, &e.—Cf. the same names in 
Strya-Siddhdnta, xii. 38-40. 


P. 268. Aryabhata, Vasishtha, Ldta.—All the astrono- 
mers quoted in this context were not known to the author 
from their own works, but only through quotations in the 
works of Brahmagupta. Also the words of Varahamihira 
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(here and p. 272) seem to be quotations of Brahmagupta 
(evidently p. 276), although they possibly might have been 
taken from Varahamihira’s Pavicasiddhdantikd. Pulisa, of 
course, must be excepted, as his Siddhdnta was in the 
hands of Alberuni, and in course of being translated by 
him, 


P. 271. Amardvati, Vaivasvata, &c.—Cf. on these four 
cities Vishnu-Purdna, li. 240. 


P. 273. Apta-purdna-kdrna.—I do not see how the 
Arabic signs must be read. ‘The translation of the term 
means the true ones who follow the Purdna. 


P. 274, 1. 37.—TA being the sine of 33° is equal to (225° : 
its square to 50,625; TB the versed sine οὗ 3?° is 7’, and 
HT = radius — TB = 3438’ — 7 = 3431 (Schram). 


P. 275, 1. 3.—The following calculation seems to have 
been made very negligently, for there are several faults in 
it. The radius 795° 27’ 16” is correctly determined, for 
employing the ratio 7 : 22 between diameter and circum- 
ference, we are indeed led to this number. But already in 
the determination of Bc there is a fault. Alberuni seems 
to have converted 0° 7’ 42” into yojanas, instead of con- 
verting 0° 7’ 45”; for 360° being equivalent to 5000 yojanas, 
we get for 1° 13 yojana, 7 krofa, 4444 yards, for 1’ 1 krofga, 
340714 yards, and for 1” 12333 yards, and reckoning with 
those numbers we get 0° γ΄ 42”, and not O° γ΄ 45”, which 
corresponds to 57,035 yards. [T'urther, the rule he makes 
use of is completely erroneous; it is not true that the 
relation between the height of two observers is the same 
as the relation between the sines of their respective 
fields of vision. If this were the case, we should have 


: sec a—T1 
sec a—1: sina=sec B—1 : sin £, or the quotient -- 


a 
would be a constant for every value of a, which, of course, 
is not the case. But even with his incorrect rule we 
cannot find the numbers he has found. ‘This rule is 
4. yards: sine of field of vision = 57,035 yards : 225’, 80 one 


ne but he finds 


would have sine of field of vision =° 
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the sine of the field of vision equal to 0° οἱ 1° 3”, which 

1000’ goo’ 
corresponds to τς τεὶ and not to 57035 Therefore Albe- 
runi seems to have reckoned 4 x 225 = 1000 instead of goo. 
Also the length of each degree is not quite correct; it is 
not 13 yojana, 7 kroSa, 3334 yards, but, as above stated, 13 
yojana, 7 kroéa, 4444 yards. Lastly, if we convert by means 
of this nwmber 0° o’ 1” 3” into yards, we find 1293 yards, 
so that the 291% yards he speaks of seem to have been 
arrived at by an erroneous metathesis of the original 
ciphers (Schram). 


P. 277.—Prdna.—Cf. on this measure of time here i. 
334, 335. 


P. 278.—The inhabitants of Mount Meru, &c., till as a 
westward motion, almost identical with Sirya-Siddhdnta, 
Xil. 55. 


P. 281. There ts a story of an ancient Greck, &c.—Pro- 
bably taken from Porphyry’s book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophersabout the nature of the sphere. 
Vide note to p. 43. 


P. 289. The Greeks determined, &c.—Tho author has given 
a description of the winds, according to the Arabian and 
Persian views, in his “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 


Pp- 340, 341. : 


P. 291. Atri, Daksha, &c.—The legends here referred to 
are found in Vishnu-Purdna, 1. 153, 11. 21 seq. 


P. 294.—The Risht Bhuvana-koga (i.e. globe) is only 
mentioned in this place, and not known to me from other 
sources. His work, the title of which is not given, seems 
to have treated of geography. 


P. 295. Samndra (?).—Thus the manuscript seems to 
have it. The signs may also be read Samndd. 


P. 297. Kirmacakra.— Vide on this term a note of H. 
Kern, Brihat Samhitd, translation, to the title (kirmavi- 
bhdga) of chap. xiv, 
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P. 298. Utpala, a native of Kashmir.— Vide note to 
p- 157. 


P. 298.—Stone-tower, 1.6. the Λίθινος πύργος of Ptolemy, 
vl. 13, 2. 


P. 299.—Btshang, a place near Herat, to the west. 
Sakilkand, also Iskilkand, is identified with Alexandria 
by Elliot, “ History of India,’ 1. 336, note 1. Perhaps it 
is identical with Σιγὰλ πόλις of Stephanus. Cf. Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus, iii. 2, 217. 


P. 299.—This extract from Vdyu-Purdna is found in 
adhyaya 45, vol. i. pp. 350-353, vv- 109-136. Alberuni 
gives the directions in the following order: east, south, 
west, north; whilst the Sanskrit text has this order: north, 
‘east, south, west. In comparing the following text with 
Alberuni, the varietas lectionis given in the footnotes of the 
Calcutta edition can sometimes be used with advantage. 


V. 109. 
kurupajicalah éalvas caiva sajangalah 


V. IIO. 


Sirasené bhadrakaéra& bodhah Satapathegvaraih 
vatsih kisashta kuly4é ca kuntalah kagikoSalih. 


NeilEDe: ig 
atha parévé tilangas ca magadh&s ca vrikaih saha. 


V. 115.—NoORTH. 


vahlika vadhadhfanas ca 4bhirah kalatoyakah 
aparitas ca sidras ca pahlavas carmakhandikah. 


V. 116. 


aca amas yavanas caiva sindhusauvirabhadrakah 
ak& hradéh kulind&é ca paritaé harapfrikah. 


V. 117. 


ramata raddhakatakah kekay daéamanikah 
‘kshatriyopanivesaé ca vaisyas(idrakulani ca. 
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V. 118. 


kAmboji darad&s caiva varvarih priyalaukik&h 
pinaé caiva tusharas ca pahlava vahyatodariah. 


V. 119. 


dtrey4s ca bharadvajah prasthalaé ca kaserukah 
lamp&ké stanapas caiva pidika juhudaih saha 


V. 120. 
apagas cf ’limadras ca kiratinafi ca jaitayah 
tomara hamnsamargaéca kasmirds tangands tatha. 


Ve 12%; 
cefilikas c& hukis caiva pfirnadarvas tathaiva ca 


V. 122.—EHAst. 
andhravakah sujaraké antargiri vahirgirah 
tatha pravangavangeyd maladé malavarttinah. 


V. 123. 


brahmottarah pravijayaé bhirgavé geyamarthakih 
pragjyotishas ca mundaé ca videhas tamaliptakéh 
mala magadhagovindah. 


V. 124B.—SourtH. 


pandyas ca keralas caiva caulyaéh kulyds tathaiva ca 
setuka mfishikaé caiva kuman4 vanavisikah 
maharashtra mahishakih kalingas ca. 


Υ͂. 126. 
abirah saha cai ’shika atavydas ca varis ca ye 
pulindra vindhyamilika vaidarbha dandakaih saha. 


V. 127. 


pinika maunikaé caiva asmaka bhogavarddhanah 
nairnikah kuntalé andhra udbhid4 nalak4likah. 


V. 128. 
dikshin&ty4é ca vaidesa aparans tan nibhodhata 
éQrpakaréh kolavané durgah kalitakaih sahe, 
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V. 129. 


puleyas ca sural4s ca rfipasds tapasaih saha 
tath& turasitas caiva sarvé caiva parakshar4h. 


V. 130. 


nasikyé ’dy&é ca ye cinye ye caiva ’ntaranarmadah 
bhanukacchréh samfhey4h sahas4 s4évatair api. 


V. 131. 
kacchiyasé ca surfshtras, ca anarttas c& ’rvudaih saha. 


V. 132.— WEST. 


malavas ca karfishas ca mekalasco ’tkalaih saha 
uttamarna dasarnas ca bhojah kishkindhakaih saha. 


V. 133. 
tosalah kosalf§ caiva traipura vaidikas tatha 
tumuraés tumburas caiva shatsuré nishadhaih saha. 


V. 134. 
anupas tundikeras ca vitihotra hy avantayah. 


V. 135. 
nigarharé harnsamargah kshupanas tanganah khasah. 


V. 136. 


kufapravaranas caiva hfina darvah sahfidakah 
trigartta malavas caiva kirfitas timasaih saha. 


Pp. 300—303.—This extract from Varahamihira’s Sam- 
hité is taken from chap. xiv. Cf. the text in Kern’s edition, 
p. 87, the varietas lecttonis, pp. 12-14, and his translation 
in ‘‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 81-86. The 
number of discrepancies between these two traditions is 
very considerable. In many places Alberuni and his Pan- 
dit may not have read their manuscript with sufficient 
accuracy ; in others, the Sanskrit manuscript-tradition may 
exhibit blunders arising from a not uncommon confusion 
of characters that are much like each other. The Arabic 
mauuscript-tradition is on the whole correct but the 
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copyist of the Arabic text, too, may have contributed in 
some case to increase the number of errors. ‘Tio some 
Indian names he has added explanatory glosses, e.g. Sau- 
vira, i.e. Maltan and Jahravér. It is a pity he has done 
this so sparingly. 


P. 303. Κα δ and Alfazéri.— Vide notes to pp. 169 
and 165. 


P. 304.—Abi-Ma'shar, author of many books, chiefly on 
astrology, died A.H. 272=A.D. 885. He is known to the 
Middle Ages in Europe as Albumaser. 


P. 306. Cupola of the earth.—If this expression has not 
been derived from the Indian, the question arises, Who 
introduced it among the Arabs? Was it Alfazari? 


BP. 306. Rdvana the demon.—The author refers to the 

fifth and sixth books of the Rémdyana, which he apparently 
did not know, or he would not have called it, as he con- 
stantly does, the story of Rama and KRdmdyana ; v. pp. 307, 
310, and ii. 3. 1 have not succeeded in deciphering the 
name of the fortress ; the Arabic signs cannot be combined 
with the name Trikfta. 


P. 308.—A straight line from Lankd to Meru is also 
mentioned on p. 316. The first degree of longitude, accord- 
ing to the Indian system, is also described in Sdrya-Sid- 
dhdnta, 1.62. Instead of Kurukshetra the author seems 
to have pronounced Kurukketru. At all events, he did not 
write ash. Therefore the compound ksh must have under- 
gone the Prakritic change into kA, as in pokkharo = push- 
kara (Vararuci, iil. 29). 


P. 309. These wares are deposited, &c.—This kind of 
commerce with savage nations is the same as that carried 
on by Carthage with tribes on the west coast of Africa ; v. 
Herodotus, iv. 196; C. Miiller, Geographi αΟγωοὶ Minores, i. 
p. xxvi., and Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, Ὁ. 232 
and 506. 


P. 310.—Langabdiis is identified with the Nicobar 
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Islands by A. Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten des Orienis, 
p. 88. 


P. 312. Desdntara.— Vide the rule for its computation in 
Sdrya-Siddhanta, i. 60, 61. 
Alarkand, Ibn Térik.—Cf. note to p. 169. 


P. 312.—Al-arkand is identified by Alberuni with the 
Khandakhddyaka of Brahmagupta (11. 7). In another 
place (11. 48) the author identifies the word arkand with 
ahargana. Both of these identifications can hardly be 
justified phonetically, and therefore I prefer to suppose as 
the Sanskrit original of Arkand a word like Aryakhanda, 
whilst apparently the word harkan (title of an Arabic 
calendar, 11. §2) is identical with ahargana. 

The author complains of the Arabic translation of 
Al-arkand being a bad one, and at some time of his life 
(probably after the composition of the Jndica) he has pub” 
lished a new and amended edition of this translation. Cf. 
preface to the Arabic edition, p. xx. The Arabic Arkand 
has not yet been discovered in the libraries of [urope. 
The author has borrowed from this book the following 
notes :—(1) 1050 yojanas are the diameter of the earth 
(i. 312, 316). (2) The latitude of Ujain is 22° 29’, and 
that of Almansfira 24° 1’ (i. 316). Here the author states 
that also Yakfb Ibn Tarik had quoted the book, but 
erroneously. (3) The straight shadow in Loharinii is 53 
digits (i. 316). (4) Alberuni quotes from Alarkand a 
method for the computation of the era Shakh, by which 
the Gupta era is meant (il. 48, 49). 


P. 312.—On the relation between yojana and mile, v. 
note to p. 199. 


P. 312,1. 22.—Using the ratio of 7: 22 between diameter 
and circumference, we find 3300 yojanas as the circum- 
ference corresponding to a diameter of 1050 yojanas. So 
3300 yojanas is the circumference of the earth given in 
the handbook Al-arkand. This agrees with the last lines 
of p. 315, where it is said that 3200 yojanas are 100 yojanas 
less than the value given by Al-arhand (Schram). 
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P. 313. The author of Karanaitlaka, i.e. Vijayanandin. 
— Vide note to p. 156. 


P. 313.— Vyastatrairdgika is a technical term for a cer- 
tain algebraic calculation. Cf. Colebrooke, ‘“‘ Algebra,” p. 


34, § 76. 


P. 314.—Alfazdri in his canon, which was a translation 
of the Prahmasiddhdnia of Brahmagupta; v. note to pp. 


153, 165. 


P. 314, 1. 11.—The calculation of the desdntara is, as 
Alberuni remarks, quite erroneous, as the difference of 
longitude is not taken into account (Schram). 


P. 315, l. 25.—-The number in the lacuna must be 80, 
for Alberuni says at the bottom of the page, ‘‘ If we invert 
«the calculation and reduce the parts of the great circle to 
yojanas, according to this method we get the number 
3200.” But to get 3200 we must multiply 389 by 80. 
The rule, ‘“‘ Multiply the yojanas of the distance between 
two places by 9 and divide the product by 80,” serves to 
convert this distance given in yojanas into degrees. This 
distance, then, is considered as the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, one of the sides of which is the dif- 
ference of the latitudes, the other the unknown difference 
of the longitudes; this latter is found by taking the root 
of the difference of the squares of hypothenuse and known 
side. This differente of longitude is then expressed in 
degrees; to get it expressed in day-minutes we must 
further divide by 6, as there are 360° in a circle, but only 
60 day-minutes in a day (Schram). 


P. 316.—-The line connecting Lanka with Meru, already 
mentioned on p. 308. 


P. 316. Yakdb Ibn Tarik, Alarkand.—-Vide note to 
p- 169, 312. 


P. 317. Catlaghtagtn.—Not knowing the etymology of 
this Turkish name, I am also ignorant of its pronunciation. 
The second part of the compound seems to be éagin= 
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valorous, as in Toghrultagin, .6. valorous like a falcon. As 
Boece jughan, means a large spear, one might think of 
reading Jtlghatiagin, 1.6. valorous with the spear, but this 
is very uncertain. Another name of a similar formation 
is kutlughtagin, katlagh, but probably entirely different. 
Vide Biberstein-Kazimirski, Menowtschehri preface, p. 136; 
Elliot, ““ History of India,” il. 352, ili. 253. 


P. 317.—Karanasdra by Vittesvara; v. note to p. 156. 


P, 317.—The fortress Lauhir, also mentioned p. 208 as 
Lahfir, must not be confounded with Lauhdvar or Lahore. 
Situation unknown. According to the authors Canon 
Masudicus, it has latitude 33° 40’, longitude 98° 20’. 
Comparing these latitudes with those given in Hunter’s 
Gazetteer, we do not find that they much differ :— 


Hunter, Alberuni. 
Ghazna «wee 33. 34’ 33° 35 
Kabul ; ; ὃ ᾿ 34° 30° 33° 47’ 
Peshavar . ° ° ὺ 34° τ' 45” 4° 44’ 
Jailam ὰ ᾿ Ε ὸ 32° 55’ 26” 33° 20° 
Siyalkote . . : 32° 31’ 32° 58’ 
Multan : ‘ F ; 30° 12’ 29° 40° 


On the identity of Waihand and Attok, cf. Cunning- 
ham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” p. 54. 

Mandakkakor (the name is differently written) was the 
fortress of Lahore, according to the author’s statement in 
his Canon Masudicus. 

Nandna is explained by Elliot (‘‘ History of India,” ii. 
450, 451) asa fort on the mountain Balnath, a conspicuous 
mountain overhanging the Jailam, and now generally called 
Tilla. Cf. also Elliot, /. c. ii. 346, note 347, 366. 

The places Dunpfr (pronunciation perfectly uncertain) 
and Kandi (also read Kirt), the station of the Amtr, seem to 
have been on the road from Ghazna to Peshavar. Near 
the latter place was fought the decisive battle between 
King Mas‘fid and his blinded brother Muhammad, Α.Ὁ. 
1040, and there the former was murdered by the relatives 
of those who ten years earlier had thought to win his 
favour by betraying his brother, and were killed or mal- 
treated in reward. Cf. Elliot, ὁ. ὁ. iv. 199, note 1, 138, 
ii. 150, 112 (Persian text, p. 274), 273, note 3. 
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I conjecture Dunpfir to have been identical with Jala- 
labad or some place near it. Latitude of Jalalabad, 34° 
24’; that of Dunpfir, 34° 20’. 

Kandi, more southern than Dunpir and nearer to 
Kabul, must have been a place like Gandamak or near it. 
Af itis called the station (post-relaz) of the Amir. We may 
understand by this Amir the father of King Mahmid, the 
Amir Sabuktagiu, who first constructed the roads lead- 
ing to the Indian frontier, as Alberuni informs us on 

. 22, 
" On the identification οὗ Bamhanwaé or Almansfira in 
Sindh, v. Cunningham, /. l. Ὁ. 271 seq. 

The statements of Alberuni regarding the Kabul valley 
and environs have been laid down in a sketch-map of 
Aloys Sprenger, Post- und Leiserouten des Orients, No. 
12; the Punjab and the approaches of Kashmir, ibid. 

No. 13. 


P. 319.—Muhammad Ibn, &c., is the famous Lazes of the 
Middle Ages, who died probably A.D. 932. ‘The author has 
written a catalogue of his works which exists in Leyden ; 
v. Chronologie Orientalischer Volker von Alberuni, Einlei- 
ung, p. ΧΙ. ; Wtistenfeld, Geschichte der Arabischen Aer2te, 

ο. 98. 


P. 320.—Alexander of Aphrodisias is the famous com- 
mentator of Aristotle, who lived in Athens about 200 
after Christ. Of. Fihrist, p. 252, and Zeller, Geschichte der 
Griechischen Philosophie, 3, 419. The quotation is found 
in Aristotle, Phys. vii. I. 


P. 320. Vardhamthira.—This quotation corresponds to 
Samhitd, 1. v. 6, 7. Instead of Kumbhaka the Sanskrit 
text has Kan4dda. 


P. 322. Timeus.—This quotation seems to be derived 
from 42 Ὁ E:— 

τὸ δὲ pera τὸν σπόρον τοῖς νέοις παρέδωκε θεοῖς σώματα 
πλάττειν θνητά, κιτιλ. καὶ λαβόντες ἀθάνατον ἀρχὴν θνητοῦ 
ζώου, k.7.X, 
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In the Arabic text, p. i, 17, read zg: instead of Ele, 
and ijl, instead of LL. 


P. 324. That being who is above him, i.e. a being of the 
next higher order.—The opposite of the term se νοὶ is 


δ. ἐνῷ (for the being of the next lower order) on p. 1VV, 
20 (translation i. 351). 


P. 325. Vishnu-Purdéna.—tThe first words, Maharloké 
lies, &c., there ts one kala, are found in ii. chap. vil. p. 
226. The sons of Brahman are mentioned in Vishnu- 
Puréna, ii. 200, note. The name Sanandandda (Sananda- 
nitha 2) j is perhaps a mistake for Sandtana. Cf. Sdiirkhya 
Kéarikd with the commentary of Gaudapada by Colebrooke- 
Wilson, p. 1. 


P. 325.—Abd-Ma‘shar.— Vide note to p. 304. 
P. 325. Alerdnshahrit.— Vide note to pp. 6, 7. 


P. 327. The country without latitude, 1.6. niraksha in 
Sanskrit.— Vide p. 267, and Sdrya-Siddhdnta, xii. 44, note. 


P. 330. Aryabhata of Kusumapura, i.e. junior.—Cf. note 
to p. 246. 


P. 333.—The terms pardrdha aa kha have been ex- 
plained, pp. 175, 178. 


P. 334. The book Srddhava by Utpala.— Vide notes to 
PP- 157, 158. 

A system of the measures of time has also been given 
by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 540 seq. 


P. 336. S-M-Y.—This name is so written here and p. 
337. The Arahic signs are to be read Shammt or Shamiyyu. 
I do not know a Sanskrit name of this form. Is it= 
Samaya ? 

The same name seems to occur a third time, 11. 188, but 
is there written S-M-Y. Alberuni says that S-M-Y had 
dictated a method for the computation of the sarikrdnti ; 
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he therefore, perhaps, was a scholar of the time and a per- 
sonal acquaintance (teacher?) of Alberuni’s. The title of 
a book of his is not mentioned. 


P. 338.—The spéd muhra or white shell, an Indian blow- 
ing instrument, is also mentioned by Elliot, ‘‘ History of 
India,”’ 11. 215, note. 


Parshfir ( , pe. 1), as the manuscript has, is probably a mis- 


take for pls 3 , Purushdvar, 1.6. Peshavar. 


P. 338. Hore equinoctiales and temporales.— Vide note 
to p. 214. 


P. 339. The commentator of the Siddhdnta, Pulisa.—Read 
instead of this, “The commentator of the Siddhanta of 
Pulisa,” and compare note to pp. 153, 154. Who this com- 
Rentator was is not mentioned. 


P. 340.—Abhijit means the 8th muhiirta of the day. 
The Arabic form =<; corresponds perhaps to Sanskrit 
abhijiti. 


P. 340. Vydsa.—This statement points to Mahabharata, 
the Adi-parvan, v. 4506; but the chronological detail is 
not found there. ᾿ 


P. 340. Sisupdla.Vide note to p. 165. 


P. 342.—The names of the dominants of the muhidrtas 
are also mentioned in the following four lines taken from 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library, p. 332a:— 


rudrahimitrapitaro vasuvirivisve vedh& vidhih satama- 
khah puruhfitavahnt. 


naktarhcaras ca varunfryamayonayaés ca prokté diné 
dasa ca parhea tatha muhfirt&éh 


ne nantes girisajapadahirbudhnyapfishiéviyamigna- 
yasca. , 
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vidhatricarndraditi jivavishnutigmadyutitvashtrasamt 
ranas ca. 


P. 343. Hacept the astrologers,—Cf. the meaning of λογά 
in astrology, ll. 222. 


P. 343. Vijayanandin.—Vide note to p. 156. The 
title of his book would be in Arabic (=sl<+4I 58 (Ghurrat- 
alzijat). 


P. 344. Names of the hords.—I have not found these 
names in Sanskrit. Perhaps they are mentioned in some 
commentary to Sirya Siddhdnta, xii. 79. 

On Sridhava, v. note to p. 158. 


P. 347. Physical scholars know, &c.—There is a similar 
passage on the physical effects of moonlight in the author’s 
“Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 163. Iam afraid I 
have not caught the sense of the sentence, ‘‘and that she 
affects (?) linen clothes,” &c. 


P. 348. Atuh (?).—The MS. seems to read dtvahhu. 

The word “> BRBA, is perhaps a mistake for 4975 barkhu, 
which, according to the table, ii. 197 (¢f. Trumpp, “ Gram- 
mar of the Sindhi Language,” Ὁ. 158), 15 the name of the 
first day of a paksha. 


ι 

P. 348. Veda.—The author gives six quotations from 
the Veda: one taken from Patafjali (i. 29), one from 
Sdmkhya (i. 31), two from the Brahmasiddhdnta of Brah- 
magupta (11. 110, 111}, and two quotations which were 
probably communicated to him by his Pandits, as he does 
not mention a particular source whence he took them (i. 
348 and ii. 348). 


P. 352. Vésudeva.—The quotation corresponds to Bha- 
gauvad-Gttd, vil. 17. 

The book Smritt.— Vide note to p. 131. This quotation 
seems to have been taken ‘from Manu, Dharmasédstra, 
i. 72. 
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P. 353.—The information on the four mdnas (¢f. Strya- 
Siddhanta, chap. xiv.), as given by Yaktib, was the only 
one at the disposal of Alberuni at the time when he wrote 
his “Chronology” (νυ. English edition, p. 15). It was 
communicated to him by the Kitdb-alghurra of Abt 
Muhammad Alna’ib Alimuli. The four different kinds of 
spaces of time mentioned there are the four mdnas, saura, 
sdvana, candra and nakshatra. 


P. 353.—Bhukti, in Arabic buAt, is the daily motion of 
a planet ; cf. Sirya-Siddhdnta, i. 27, note, and here ii. 195. 
The Arabic form does not seem to have passed through an 
intermediate stage of a Prakritic nature, for in Prakrit it 
would have been bhutté (Vararuci, iii. 1). 


P. 355. The sdvana-mina is used, &c.—Cf. the similar 
rules in Stirya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 3, 13, 15, 18, 10. 


« P. 356. Uttardyana.—On the two ayanas cf. Strya- 
Siddhdnta, xiv. 9. 


P, 357. Litu.— Vide the description of the six seasons 
in Sirya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 10, 16. 


P. 358. Dominants of the halves of the months.—I do not 
eee a Sanskrit list of these names. The Asana (Ashunu) 
perhaps means ASsvin or Asvint, 


P. 359. Dimas (probably pronounced dimasw) = Sanskrit 
divasa, is the shibbéleth of the Indian vernacular dialect 
spoken round Alberuni, and probably by himself. I do 
not know which dialect this was, nor whether there are 
any traces of it in our days. The change between v and 


m is also observed in the following examples :-— +10 > 
carmanmat = carmanvatt (Chambal), wre, himamant = 
himavant, NaS \>jagamalku = ydjnavalkya, eae macct = 
vatsya, pe poe sugrimu=sugriva. Some examples of the 
change y Ὁ to m are also given by Hornle, “ Comparative 
Grammar,” § 134. 


P. 359. The three sounds h, kh, and sh, &e.—On the pros 
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nunciation of sh as kh, ο΄. Hornle, J. c. ὃ 19, and on the 
further change of kh to h, ibid. § 19. Examples of the 
former change are numerous in the /ndica ; of examples 


of the latter, cf. aie munha=mukha, yn babrahdn= 


vaprakhdna (?), and also slat dhdri, of. dshddha, SS 
kthkind =kishkindha. In Prakrit muham=mukha (Vara- 
rucl, li. 27. 


P. 361. Sridhava by Utpala.— Vide note to p. 157. 


P, 362. 1 ghaté=16 kald.—Cf. with these measures of 
time the statements on pp. 336, 337. 


P. 364. Chapter XL.—It has also been translated by 
Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persans, pp. 155—160. 


P. 364. Samdhi udaya and sarrdhi astamana.—On 
would expect swmndhyudaya and sarrdhyastamana, but there 
is no trace of ay. ‘The forms havea vernacular character, 


and must be explained according to the analogy of cy 


duti = dyuti, and pol antazu=antyaja. 


Hiranyakasipu.—The story of this king and his son 
Prahlada is told by the Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 34 seq. 


P. 366. Saridht.—The way it is used in astrology is 
shown by the table, 1]. 219. ° 


P. 366. Putjula.— Vide note to p. 157. The tradition 
here given is very similar to that mentioned by Colebrooke, 


“ὁ Hssays,” 1. 332, 333. 


P. 366, 1. 35.—We find that the beginning of the Hindu 
solar year 854 Sakakala takes place A.b. 932, March 22, 
6 ghatt 40’ 15”, which corresponds to March 22,7 ἢ. 40 m. 
civil Greenwich time, whilst the real instant of the solstice 
is March 15, 12 ἢ. 15 τη. civil Greenwich time, so that the 
solstice precedes the calculation by 6 days and 19 hours, 
which agrees very well with the 6° 50° which Pufijala men- 
tions (Schram). 
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P. 368. Ahargana = ahar 4+-gana.—The author's erroneous 
explanation is repeated 11. 26. 

Sind-hind = siddhdnta.—It may be questioned whether 
the inorganic 7 has been introduced into the word by the 
Arabs, or whether it existed already in the pronunciation 
of the Hindus from whom they learned the word. I do 
not know of a rule to this effect in Prakrit or vernacular, 
but there are certain Indian words which apparently show 
a similar phonetic process. Cf. 6.0. Prakrit utté (Sanskrit, 
ushtra), which in Hastern Hindhi has become @%f or wit. 
Hornle, ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan- 


guages,” § 149. 


P. 370. Aryabhata, sen.— Vide note to p. 156. 
Aryabhata of Kusumapura. Vide note to p. 246. 
The word I cannot decipher may be read Waxw\\, 1.6. the 


article and three consonants with three dots above them, 
something like ἀλλ], 


P. 371.— Utsarpint, avarsarpint, are terms employed in 
the Jaina system. C7. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 186, 194. 


P. 372. The book Smriti mentions.—This is Manu, Dhar- 
masdstra, 1. 80. 


P. 375. A translation of his whole work, &c.—Cf. note 
to pp. 153, 154. Alberuni was translating the Pulisa- 
Siddhdnta, which until that time had not yet been trans- 
lated into Arabic by Muslim scholars, because they did 
not like its theological tendency. 


P. 376. Brahmagupta.— Vide note to pp. 153, 154. 


P. 378.—In writing the introductory sentences of chap. 
xliii., the author seems to have had in mind Plato’s 
Timeeus, 220: πολλαὶ καὶ κατὰ πολλὰ φθοραὶ γεγόνασιν 


ἀνθρώπων καὶ ἔσονται, κιτ.λ. 


P. 379.—The pedigree of Hippocrates is known from 
Tzetzes, chil. vii. host. 115. Of. “The Genuine Works of 
Hippocrates,” translated by Fr. Adams, London, 1 849, vol. 
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i.p.23. The name (wel) seems to be a repetition of the 


name Hippolochos, , μ».5- οἱ. Ifitis dropped from the list, 


we have the fourteen generations which the author counts 
between Hippocrates and Zeus. 


The Arabic ,.,\<e seems to be a mistake for (lols, 
Machaon. 


P. 380. Paragsurdma.—Vide this legend in Vishinu- 
Purdna, iv. 19 (here added from the Mahdbhdrata). 


P. 380. Buddhodana.— Vide my conjecture as to the 
origin of this name in note to p. 40. 

The Muhammira.—This term has been explained in 
note to p. 21. 

P. 382. Garga, the son of.—The name of his father is 
written Jashd or Jashé (here and p. 397). Could this be 
Yasoda ? a 


P. 382.— Alé Lbn Zain was a Christian physician in 
Merw; ¢f. Shahraztiri, MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, 
MS. Or., octav. 217, fol. 144; the same in Baihaki, ibid. 
No. 737, fol. 6a. According to this tradition, his son was 
the author of the famous medical book Firdaus-alhikma. 
Cf. also Fihrist, p. 296 and notes; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Aerzte, No. 55. 

The book Caraka.— Vide note to p. 159. 


P. 383. Krisa, the son of Atreya.—If this is what the 
author means, the Arabic signs (~,9 must be altered to 
uy. Cf A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 284, note 300. 


P. 383.—The quotation from Aratus is Phenomena, vv. 
96-134. I give the text from Imm. Bekker, Aratus cum 
Scholits, Berlin, 1828 :-— 


᾿Αμφοτέροισι δὲ ποσσὶν ὑποσκέπτειο Bowrew 
Παρθένον, ἥ ῥ᾽ ἐν χερσὶ φέρει Στάχυν αἰγλήεντα. 
ὕτ᾽ οὖν A , , , 1ς1ῃε». 
εἴτ᾽ οὖν ᾿Αστραίου κείνη γένος, ὅν ῥά τε φασιν 
43 


ἄστρων ἀρχαῖον πατέρ᾽ ἔμμεναι, εἴτε τευ ἄλλου, 
Ν A 2 λ ’ , 3 ’ ἀλλ 
εὔκηλος φορέοιτο " λόγος γε μὲν ἐντρέχει ἄλλος 
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ἀνθρύίποις, ws δῆθεν ἐπιχθονίη πάρος Fev, 

” » 9 , ’ 552 "ὐνδιυῶ 

ἤρχετο δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων κατεναντίη, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἀνδρῶν 
207 ᾽ν , > », a A 

οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἀρχαίων nvyvaro φῦλα γυναικῶν, 

GAN ἀναμὶξ ἐκάθητο καὶ ἀθανάτη wep ἐοῦσα. 

ve [4 ΄ 3 [4 ἃ ’ 
καί ἑ Δίκην καλέεσκον " ἀγειρομένη δὲ γέροντας 
3 ~ “-Ὄ 
ἠέ που εἰν ἀγορῃ ἢ εὐρυχόρῳ ἐν ἀγυιῇ, 
δημοτέρας ἤειδεν ἐπισπέρχουσα θέμιστας. 
οὔπω λευγαλέου τότε νείκεος ἠπίσταντο, 

IAN v4 ,’ Jar “~ 
οὐδὲ διακρίσιος περιμεμφέος οὐδὲ κυδοιμοῦ " 
αὕτως δ᾽ ἔξωον. χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ἀπέκειτο θάλασσα, 

A - ” “~ 3 , 3 ’ 
καὶ βίον οὔπω νῆες ἀπόπροθεν ἡγίνεσκον " 

3 Q\ l4 Ἀν Ἁ > AN ᾽ “ 
ἀλλὰ βόες καὶ ἄροτρα καὶ αὐτὴ πότνια λαῶν 
’ “ 7 ’ ’ 

μυρία πάντα παρεῖχε Δίκη, δώτειρα δικαίων. 
τόφρ᾽ ἣν ὄφρ᾽ ἔτι γαῖα γένος χρύσειον ἔφερβεν. 
3 ’ > 3λ7 ν᾿ > 2 ᾽, e ’ 
ἀργυρέῳ δ᾽ ὀλίγη τε καὶ οὐκέτι πάμπαν ὁμοίη 
ὡμίλει, ποθέουσα παλαιῶν ἤθεα λαῶν. 
3 > » 3 »"Ἥ > 3 , ’ en 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐμπης ἔτι κεῖνο κατ᾽ ἀργύρεον γένος ἦεν. 
” > 2A > 9 e , » , 
ἤρχετο δ᾽ ἐξ ὀρέων ὑποδείελος ἡ χηέντων 

’ e , 3 »,’ [4 a 
μουνάξ " οὐδέ τεῳ ἐπεμίσγετο μειλιχίοισεν 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ἀνθρώπων μεγάλας πλήσαιτο κολώνας, 
3 ἊΝ LA ld 
ἠπειλει δὴ ἔπειτα καθαπτομένη κακότητος, 
οὐδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἔφη εἰσωπὸς ἐλεύσεσθαι καλέουσιν. 
οἵην χρύσειοι πατέρες γενεὴν ἐλίποντο 
χειροτέρην * ὑμεῖς δὲ κακώτερα τεξείεσθε. 

\ 4 ’, Q ‘ x 93 Ud Ὁ 
καὶ δή που πόλᾳμοι, καὶ δὴ καὶ ἀνάρσιον αἷμα 
” 2 ΄ ΝΥ ) 9 ἢ ” 
ἔσσεται ἀνθρώποισι, κακοῖς δ᾽ ἐπικείσεται ἄλγος. 
a » ~ 3 39 “2 2 ’ Se δ᾽ ἃ λ , 
Os εἰποῦσ᾽ ὀρέων ἐπεμαίετο, τοῦς δ᾽ ἄρα λαούς 
εἰς αὐτὴν ἔτι πάντας ἐλίμπανε παπταίνοντας. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ κἀκεῖνοι ἐτέθνασαν, ot δ᾽ ἐγένοντο, 

λ id “ ’ 3 » 3 
χαλκεΐη γενεὴ, προτέρων ὀλοώτεροι ἄνδρες, 
οὗ πρῶτοι κακοεργὸν ἐχαλκεύσαντο μάχαιραν 

3 ΄ὕ A 4 A 3» > 3 , 
etvodinv, πρῶτοι δὲ βοῶν ἐπάσαντ᾽ ἀροτήρων, 

N , , ’ [4 . 3 a 
καὶ τότε μισήσασα Δίκη κείνων γένος ἀνδρὼν 


μὴ 9“ © lg 
ἐπταθ᾽ ὑπουρανίη. 


P. 384. The commentator of the book of Aratus.—This 
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commentary is not identical with the scholia edited by 
Bekker. Cf. Eratosthenis Catasterismorum Reliquie, rec. 
C. Robert, pp. 82-84. 


P. 385. Plato.— This quotation is from Leges, iii. 677 ; 
but the phrases forming the conversation have been 
omitted. 


AOHN. Τὸ πολλὰς ἀνθρώπων φθορὰς γεγονέναι κατακλυσ- 
μοῖς τε καὶ νόσοις καὶ ἄλλοις πολλοῖς, ἐν οἷς βραχύ τι τὸ τῶν 
3 a, [4 id e e ’ » “ 
ἀνθρώπων λείπεσθαι γένος, K.7.A. ὡς οἱ τότε περιφυγόντες THY 
φθορὰν σχεδὸν ὄρεινοί τινες ἂν εἶεν νομεῖς ἐν κορυφαῖς που, 
σμικρὰ ζώπυρα τοῦ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γένους διασεσωσμένα, κ.τ.λ. 

ἃ ‘ Α , > », “ of 3 ’ Φ 
καὶ δὴ τοὺς τοιούτους γε ἀνάγκη που τῶν ἄλλων ἀπείρους εἶναι 

΄ Ἁ ~ > “" ΜΝ 4X > ? ~ ow 
τεχνῶν καὶ τῶν Ev τοῖς ἄστεσι πρὸς ἀλλήλους μηχανῶν Els τε 
πλεονεξίας καὶ φιλονεικίας καὶ ὁπόσ᾽ ἄλλα κακουργήματα πρὸς 
3 ’ 3 “ 
ἀλλήλους ἐπινοουσιν. 


» 


P. 387.—Cf. with this table Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. i. and 11., and the Bombay edition, 1886. 

Stdmasa seems to be a mistake for Tdmasa. 

Cartraka instead of caitra seems to have been derived 
from an erroneous reading of the beginning of the Sanskrit 
cattrakimpurushddydsea. 

Sudivya seems to haye risen from a wrong division of 
the words Parasu (other readings Parabhu, Paramca) 
Divya. The Bombay edition read? prajdhparamadivyd- 
dydstasya. 

Antata, the name of Indra in the fifth Manvantara, can 
hardly be combined with the Vibhw of Sanskrit tradition. 

Stndhu Reva.—These words, whatever their proper pro- 
nunciation may be, are not found in the Sanskrit text. 

Puru Muru is Sanskrit Orw Puru, but Pramukha is a 
gross mistake, for the text has urupurusatadyumnapramu- 
khdah, ὶ.6. Uru, Puru, Satadyumna, and others. 

Nabasa and Dhrishna are mistakes for Nabhaga and 
Dhrishta. ᾿ 

Virajas, Agcarvart, Nirmogha.—The Sanskrit text runs 
viracdscorvartvdinscanirmohddyds, which Alberuni has 
divided into viraja-ascorvartvdmsca-nirmoha. Cf. Scor- 
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vart Vdrnsca on p. 394. Wilson reads the second name 
Arvarivat. 

Mahdvirya, name of Indra in the ninth Manvantara, 
instead of Adbhuta, rests on a misinterpretation of these 
words: teshdm indré mahdviryé bhavishyatyadbhuté dvija. 

Sudharmdiman.—The Sanskrit text has Sarvadharmda. 

Devata- Vanupadevdsca, instead of Devavat and Upadeva, 
rests on a wrong division of the words devavdnupadevasea., 

Vicitra-adyd, a mistake for vicitrddyd, ἐ.6. Vicitra and 
others. 

Urur, Gabht (sic MS.), Budhnya-adyd, a mistake for 
ururgabhirabudhnyddyd, 1.6. Uru, Gabhira, Budhnya, and 
others. 


P. 388.—The same book relates, viz., Vishnu-Purdna, iii 
p- 20. 
On Priyavrata, v. ibid, ii. p. ror. 


« P. 389.—A pious woman, viz., Arundhati, v. p. 390. 


P. 390.—On the Seven Rishis, or Ursa Major, cf. Cole- 
brooke, ‘‘ Essays,” li. 310. 


P. 391.—The almanac or calendar from Kashmir for the 
Saka-year Q51 (A.D. 1029) is quoted in two other places, 
11. 5 and ii. 8. 


P. 391.—On the ancient astronomer Garga, ¢f. a 
Brhat Sanhid, preface, pp. 33 seq. 


P. 392. Only by 525 years.—Cf. on Vardhamihira note 
to p. 54. 


P. 392. Karanasdra by Vittesvara.— Vide note to p. 
156. 


P. 394.—This table is taken from Vishnu-Pwurdna, book 
ili. chaps. 1. and ii. 

2. Manvantara: Dattu Nirishabha.—A mistake for Dat- 
tont Rishabha. 

Nisvara.—Alberuni read Nir‘gava. 

Sesrvart Varnéca.—The author has wrongly divided the 
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word Scorvartvdmsca (ed. Bombay svorvartvdméscea). Cf. 
note to p. 387. 
4. Manvantara: Jyoti (read Jyotis) Dhéman.—Mistake 
for Jyotirdhdman. 
Caitrogni, as the author has, is a mistake for Cattrdynt. 
Varaka.—Ed. Bombay, Vamaka,; Wilson-Hall, Vanaka. 
5. Manvantara: Rurdhvabéhu has risen through the 
wrong division of the two words vedasririrdhvabdhu. 
Apara has by mistake been taken for a proper noun in 
the following words :—drdhvabdhustathdparah. 
Subdhu (Svabadhu ?).—The Sanskrit text has svadhdman. 
6. Manvantara: Atindman.—The Arabic text has ati 


mdnu. Or are we to read ei! instead of οὐ ? 
Carshayah (=and the Rishis) by mistake derived from 


the following passage :—saptdsanniticurshayah. 
9g. Manvantara: Havya, in the Sanskrit tradition Bhavya. 


Perhaps we must read εὐ δα instead of <a: 


Medhddhriti (Wilson-Hall), medhdmriti (ed. Bombay). 
Alberuni seems to have read Vedhddhriti, if we are not 
to read olndre instead of oolbdn. 

10. Manvantara: Satya (Wilson-Hall).—The Arabic has 
something like Sattayé. 

Sukshetra.—The Arabic has Sushera instead of Satyaketu. 
Perhaps the author has overlooked this word and copied 
the following one, viz., Sukshetra. 

11. Manvantara: Niscara, in the Arabic viscara. 

Agnidhra= Agnitejas. The Arabir has agnitru pst, 
which is perhaps to be changed to ελλλδὶ (agnitejas). 

Nagha.—Wilson-Hall, Anagha. 

12. Manvantara: Sutaya, in the Sanskrit text sutapdsca. 
Perhaps the author has read sutaydsca. 

Dyutt and Iécdnyas have by mistake been derived from 
the following verse— 


tapodhritirdyutiscdnyahsaptamastutapodhanah. 


13. Manvantara: Tatvadarsica, mistake for Tatvadar- 
gin, for the Sanskrit text has tatvadarstca. 

Vyaya, mistake for Avyaya. The author seems to have 
read dhritimdn vyayasca instead of dhritimdnavyayasea. 

14. Manvantara: Agniba instead of Agniddhuh. 
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Gntdhra.—The ed. Bombay reads mdgadhognidhran- 
vaca. Other readings, Gridhra, Agnidhra. 
Yuktasa and Jita are taken from the following verse— 


yuktas-tathd-jitas-cdnyo-manuputran atah srinu. 


P. 395.— Vdlakhilyas are known as pigmy sages from 
the Vishnu-Purdna, but I do not find there this story of 
them and Satakratu. 


P. 396. Balt, the son of Virocana, and his Vazir Venus, 
1.e. Sukra.— Vide Vishnu-Purdna, iii. p. 19, note. There 
is a Hindu festival called after him Balirdjya,; νυ. ii. 182. 


P. 397. Vishnu-Purdna.—This quotation is found ITI. 
11. p. 31. 


P. 398.—The second quotation from Vishnu-Purdna is 
(LI. i. p. 33. 
Kali, the son of Jashé (?).— Vide note to p. 382. 


P. 398.—The names of the Vy4sas of the twenty-nine 
Dvapara-yugas have been taken from Vishnu-Purdna, 111. 
iii. pp. 34-37. ‘The author’s tradition differs a little from 
the Sanskrit text,in sofar as he does not always combine the 
same Vydsa with the same Dvdpara, particularly towards 
the end of the list. The names agree in both traditions, 
except 7rivrishan, for which the Arabic has something like 
Trivarta or Trivritta. Besides, in the word Rinajyeshtha 
(in Arabic Rinajerti) the author has made a mistake. 
The Sanskrit verse runs thus— 


kritamjayah saptadage rinajyoshtddase smritah. 


Alberuni has read rinayyeshtoshtddage instead of rinajyesh- 
tddage, and has wrongly divided these words into rinaj- 
yeshto-ashtddage instead of rinajyo ash{ddage. Further, he 
has been guided by the analogy of jyaishtha (the name, of 
the month), which in vernacular was pronounced jertw, in 
changing rinajyeshta into rinajertu, 


P. 398. Vishnu-Dharma.—iIn mentioning VAsudeva, 
Sarhkarshana, &c., as the names of Vishnu in the yugas, 
this course agrees with the teaching of the sect of the 
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Bhagavatas or Paficarftras.— Vide Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 
439, 440. 


P. 401.—The story of the birth of Vasudeva, ¢.e. Krishna, 
is related in the Vishnu-Purdna, book v. chap. iii. 


P. 403. The children of Kaurava, &c—The following 
traditions are taken from the Mahdbhdrata: the dice- 
playing from book i1, or sabhdparvan ; the preparing for 
battle from book v., or wdyogaparvan ; the destruction of 
the five brothers by the curse of the Brahmin from book 
XVL, or mausalaparvan ; their going to heaven from book 
XVli., or mahdprasthdnikuparvan. 

The introductory sentence of this relation, ~¥,! ,.,\S, 


dogs) oy | de 4598, literally, “The children of Kaurava 
were over their cousins,’ is odd, and perhaps not free 
from a lacuna. Piandu had died, and his children grow 
up in Hastinapura, at the court of Kaurava, 1.6. Dhrita- 
rashtra, their uncle, the brother of Pindu. One expects a 
sentence like “The children of Kaurava cherished enmity 
against their cousins,” but as the Arabic words run, one 
could scarcely translate them otherwise than I have done. 


The children of Kaurava had ‘ the charge of their cousins,” 
ζο. 


P. 407. On the akshauhini cf. H. H. Wilson, “ Works,” 
2d edit., iv. p. 290 (on the art of war as known to the 
Hindus). 

Mankalus seems to be a mistake for Myrtilus. Cf. 
Lratosthents Catasterismorum Iteliquie, rec. C. Robert, p. 
104. The source of Alberuni seems to have been a book 
like the chronicle of Johannes Malalas. 

The second tradition, taken from a commentary on 
Aratus’ Phenomena (vide note to Ὁ. 97), is found in the 
same book, Hatosthenis, &c., p. 100,98. For this informa- 
tion I am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. Robert. 


P. 408.—The number 284,323 of people who ride on 
chariots and elephants is a mistake for 284,310. I do 
not see what is the origin of this surplus of 13 men. 
However, the wrong number must be kept as it is, since 
the author reckons with it in the following computation. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


VOI. II. 


P. 1.—The famous chronological chapter xlix. consists 
of two parts of very different value. Part i.,on p. 2-5, an 
explanation of the mythical eras of the Hindus, is taken 
from the Vishnu-Dharma, on which work οὐ note to 1. 
Ρ. 54- Φ 

Part 11., on p. §—14, containing information of a historical 
character, has not been drawn from a literary source. If 
the author had learned these things from any particu- 
lar book or author, he would have said so. His infor- 
mation is partly what educated people among Hindus 
believed to be historic and had told him, partly what he 
had himself observed during his stay among Hindus and 
elsewhere. That their historic tradition does not deserve 
much credit is matter of complaint on the part of the 
author (on pp. 10, 11), and that altogether the description 
of historic chronology, as far as he was able to give it, is 
by no means in all points satisfactory, is frankly admitted 
by the author himself (on p. 9). Whatever blame or 
praise, therefore, attaches to this chapter must in the first 
instance be laid to the charge, not of Alberuni, but of his 
informants. What he tells us is to be considered as the 
vulgata among educated Hindus in the north-west of India 
in his time. 

Although the tales which had been told Alberuni may 
not have been of a high standard, still it is much to be 
regretted that he has not chosen to incorporate them into 
his Indica (cf. p. 11, 1-6). 

Whether his hope (expressed on p. 8), that he might 
some day learn something more of this subject, was realised 
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or not, I cannot make out. However, the stray notes on 
Indian chronology scattered through his Canon Masudicus, 
which he wrote some years after the Zndica, do not seem 
to betray that his Indian studies had made much progress. 

In all researches on Indian chronology, Alberuni’s state- 
ments play an eminent part, specially those relating to the 
epochs of the Saka and Gupta eras. Cf. among others 
the following publications :— 


Fergusson, ‘On Indian Chronology,” ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. iv. (1870), p. 81; and “On the Saka, Samvat, and 
Gupta Eras,” vol. xii. (1880), p. 259. 

EK. Thomas, ‘‘ The Epoch of the Guptas,” ibid. vol. xiii. (1881), p. 524. 

Oldenberg, ‘‘On the Dates of Ancient Indian Inscriptions and 
Coins,” ‘‘ Indian Antiquary,” 1881, p. 213. 

Fleet, “ The Epoch of the Gupta Era,” ibid., 1886, p. 189. 

Drouin, ‘‘Chronologie et Numismatique des Rois Indo-Scythes,” 
in “Revue Numismatique,” 1888, premier trimestre, pp. 8 seg. 

M. Miller, ‘‘ India, What can it teach us?” pp. 281, 286, 291. 


« P. 2.—As the author had to compare a number of dif- 
ferent eras with each other, he stood in need of a common 
standard to which to reduce all of them, and for this pur- 
pose he chose the New-Year’s Day or first Caitra of the 
year 953 of the Saka era, which corresponds to— 

(1.) A.D. 1031, 25th February, a Thursday. 

(2.) A. Hijrae 422, 28th Safar. 

(3.) A. Persarum 399, 19th Ispandarmadh-Mah. 

The Nauréz or New- Year’s Day of the Persian year 400 
fell on oth March 1031 A.D., which is the day 2,097,686 
of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 2, 1. 30.—This refers to the year of the kaliyuga 
3600, as there have elapsed 10 divya years or 3600 years 
of the present yuga. On the next page Alberuni makes 
the calculation for the gauge-year, or the year 4132 of the 
kaliyuga. <A kalpa being a day of Brahman, 8 years, 5 
months, 4 days correspond to 8 x 720+ 5 x 60+4 Χ 2, or 
6068 kalpas, or 26,213,760,000,000 years. Of the present 
kalpa there have elapsed six manvantaras or 1,840,320,000 
years, seven samdhis or 12,096,000 years, twenty-seven 
caturyugas or 1 16,640,000 years, the kritayuga or 1,728,000 
years, the tretayuga or 1,296,000 years, the dvaparayuga 
or 864,000 years, and of the kaliyuga 4132 years; so 
altogether of the seventh manvantara 120,532,132 years, 
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of the kalpa 1,972,948,132 years, and of Brahman’s life 
26,215,7 32,948,132 years, as stated p. 3, ll. 6-9 (Schram). 


P. 3. Jt was I who told it to Yudhishthira, &c.—The 
author of Vishnu-Dharma refers in these words to the 
third parvan (vanaparvan) of the Mahdbharata. 


P. 4, 1. 29.—From the beginning of Brahman’s life to 
that of the present kalpa there have elapsed 6068 kalpas or 
6068 x 1008 x 4,320,000 or 26,423,470,080,000 years. Six 
manvantaras = 6 x 72 x 4,320,000 or 1,866,240,000 years ; 
twenty-seven cataryugas = 27 x 4,320,000 or 116,640,000 
years ; three yugas + 4132 years = 3 x 1,080,000 } 4132 or 
3,244,132 years. The latter number represents the years 
elapsed of the caturyuga; adding to it successively the 
other numbers of years, we find the numbers given Il. 29-31 
of thispage. ‘he Arabicmanuscript has 26,42 5,456,200,000 
instead of 26,425,456,204,132 (Schram). 


Pp. 6,1. 3.—In the book Sriédhava, éc., cf. note toi. p. I 58. 
Candrabija.—I first took the reading of the manuscript 


to be PS a, but now I believe I can see a pale dot above 


the last consonant, so that we may read ww ra>. 
On the shashtyabda, or sixty-years cycle, ¢f chap. Ixn. 
Ῥ. 128. 


P. 6. The epoch of the era of Saka, &c.—Alberuni 
speaks of this era in his Canon Masudicus (composed 
during the reign of Μαβ δα) in the following terms: 


whe Told, pdrc gi oil κῶν ΟΝ gp oigl daly δ 
ΑΝ alm ἄλο οι το Ge dy gh JS pernrie 
hol) arden SI ΟἹ sere ety A petty Qale Weis VIS 
das! 599. (Beginning of the sixth chapter, book i, 
copied from the Codex Elliot, now in the British Museum.) 

Translation: ““ Zime is called Ad/a in the language of 
the Hindus. The era most famous among them, and in 
particular among their astronomers, is the Sakakdla, 1.9. 
the time of Saka. This era is reckoned from the year of 


his destruction, because he was ruling (rather, tyrannising) 
over it (.6. over that time). In this as well as in other 
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eras it is the custom to reckon only with complete, not 
with incomplete or current years.” 

Then the author goes on to give rules for the comparison 
of the Saka era with the Greek, Persian, and Muslim eras. 

A later author, ’Abia-Sa‘id ‘Abd-alhayy Ibn Aldahhak 
Ibn Mahmfd Gardézi (Gardez, a town east of Ghazna), 
has reproduced the information of Alberuni on the Saka 
erain Persian. Not having the original (MS. Ouseley 240, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford) at my disposal, I give a trans- 
lation made years ago :— 


“The Hindu era is called \\C4, because . }\f (dla) means 


time, and ¢#)\_% (Saka) is the name of a king whose death 
was made an era; he did the Hindus a great deal of harm, 
so they made the date of his death a festival’ (Oxford 
manuscript, p. 352). 

The place Karér is also mentioned in the Chachndma. 
Vide ἘΠ οὔ, ““ History of India,” i. 139, 143, 207. 


“ P, 7. Al-arkand.—Cf. note to i. 312. The book does 
not seem to exist in the collections of Arabic manuscripts 
in Europe. 


P. 8.—The pronunciation of the names Kanir, Bardari. 
Marigala, and Nirahara (Nira-griha Ὁ) is more or less con- 
jectural. . 

Alberuni identifies Mdrigala with Takshasila (vol. 11. 
302), t.e. the Taxila of the ancients. The name Mdrigala 
seems to be preserved in that of a range of hills lying only 
two mules to the south of Shahdhest (Cunningham, ‘ Ancient 
Geography of India,” p. 111). The place is also mentioned 
in the [dbakati-Ndsirt. Vide Elliot, ‘History of India,” 
ll. 271, 273. 


P. 9.—Durlabha, a native of Mult4n, is only twice men- 
tioned. Here the author quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the Saka era, and p. 54 a method for 
the computation of ahargana. According to him, the 
Indian year commenced with the month Margasirsha, but 
the astronomers of Multén commenced it with Caitra 


(p. 10). 


P. 10. Barhatakin.—The name occurs only in this one 
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place. If it were an Indian name, I should think of some- 
thing like Vrihatkina (or Vrthatketu Lin). If it is 
Turkish, it is a compound, the second part of which is 
tagin (as in Toghrultagin and similar names). As the 
author declares the dynasty to be of Tibetan origin, the 
question is whether the name may be explained as ‘Tibetan. 


P. το. Var.—As the Arabic verb may be connected 
either with the preposition bz: or with the accusative, we 
may read either dvr or vr. 


P. 10, 1. 25. He began to creep out.—In the Arabic text, 
p: rev, 8, read cI as | instead of c= da}. 


P. 11. Kanik.—Only the three consonants KNK are 
certain. We may read them Kantk or Kanikku, which 
would be a Middle-Indian Kanikkhwu for Sanskritic Kan- 
ishka. Vhus the name ‘Turk was pronounced by thg 
Middle-Indian tongue as Zurukkhu, aud Sanscritisized as 
Turuskha. 

This Zopyrus-story was reproduced by Muhammad 
‘Aufi. Cf Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” ii. 170. 


P. 13. Lagatdrmdn.—The uncouth formation of this 
name seems to point to a Non-Indian (Tibetan Ὁ) origin. 
I at first thought to combine it with the name of the 
Tibetan king, Langtarma, who abolished Buddhism, Α.1". 
899 (v. Prinsep, ‘‘ Useful Tables,” 11. 289), as our Lagat tfir- 
maén was the last of a series of Bucdhistic kings, and as 
the names resemble each other to some extent. However, 
. this combination seems delusive. 


The name Kallar is written Kallr AS. Could this name 


be combined with Kwzlusha (Kalusha Ὁ), which e.g. occurs as 
the name of the Brahmin minister of the Mahratta Raja 
Sambaji ? 


P. 13, 1.17. The Brahman kings.—The word sdmanta 
means vassal. 

Kamala was a contemporary of the prince ‘Amr Ibn 
Laith, who died a.D.g11. Cf. Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” ii. 
172. Is the name a hypokoristikon qf one like Kamalav- 
ardhana? | 
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Anandapdla, Bhtmapdla, and Trilocanapdla mean hav- 
ing Siva as protector. If, therefore, these princes, like the 
Indo-Scythian kings (cf Drouin, Revue Numismatique, 
1888, 48), were Siva-worshippers, we must explain the 
name Jaipdl perhaps as Jaydpdla, i.e. having Durgd (the 
wife of Siva) as protector. Cf. the Hindu kings of Kabul 
in Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 403 seg. (in many points 
antiquated). 

The name T7ilocanapdla (here Tarticanpdl) has been 
much disfigured in the Arabic writing. Vide the Puru 
Jaipal in Elliot, /.c., 11. 47, 463, 464. 


P. 13, 1. 14. Lhe latter was killed.—The Arabic manu- 
script has (43, which may be read .λ9 (narratwm est) or 
Ais (interfectus est). I have not been able to ascertain 
whether the year in question was that of the enthronisa- 
tion of Trilocanapala, or that of his death. I prefer, how- 
éver (with Reinaud), to read Nis, “he was killed,” because 
evidently the author stood so near to the events in ques- 
tion that he could have ample and trustworthy informa- 


tion, and that, in fact, an on dit (05) seems here entirely 
out of place. 


P. 13, 1. 22. The slightest remnant, literally one blow- 
ang fire, a well-known simile for nobody. Cf. e.g. Hasan 
Nizami in Elliot’s “ History of India,” ii. 235, 1. 13. 


P. 15.—For Alfazari and Yakaib Ibn Tarik, ¢/. note 
to 1. 165, 169. 

Muhammad Ibn Ishék of Sarakhs is mentioned only 
here and in the tables on pp. 16 and 18, besides in 
Alberuni’s ‘‘ Chronology ” (English edition, p. 29). 


P. 16, 1.6 of the table.—It is not clearly said in the 
text that the anomalistic revolution is meant, but the 
numbers which Alberuni quotes leave no doubt on the 
subject. The days of a kalpa are 1,577,916,450,000, which 
being divided by the number 57,265,194,142, give for one 
revolution 2724259209149 6 days, or 27 days 13 ἢ. 18 min. 
33 sec., whilst the anomalistic revolution of the moon is 
equivalent to 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 37 sec., an agreement 
so very close, that every doubt that there could be meant 
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anything but the anomalistic revolution is cémpletely ex- 
cluded. Moreover, the number of the revolutions of the 
apsis, 488,105,858, being augmented by 57,265,194,142, 18 
equal to 57,753,300,000, the number of sidereal revolu- 
tions; and, indeed, the revolutions of the apsis, plus the 
anomalistic revolutions, must be equal to the sidereal re- 
volutions (Schram). 


P. 16.—The note in the table “The anomalistic revolu- 
tion of the moon is here treated,” &c., is not quite clear, and 
probably materially incorrect. That the term ,si!! dele 
means the anomaly (ἀνωμαλία in Greek, kendra (κέντρον) 
in Sanskrit), was first pointed out to me by my friend and 
colleague, Prof. Forster; but this note, which seems to be 
intended as a sort of explanation of the term, does not 
exactly render what astronomers understand by anomaly. 
Literally translated it runs thus: “πὸ Hdssat-alkamar 
stands in the place of the apsis, because the result is its 
(whose ? the apsis’?) share, since it (the hdssat-alkamaryp 


is the difference between the two motions” (_ ἐς. le J 
qe 2 " 


λό ga be J. oe (net 3) δὲ ghee w3&)- 
Accordingly, we must translate the term as “falling to 
the moon as her lot or share,” viz., movement, in Arabic 


μὰν ΠΑΝῚ ἃς ὧλ. Therefore, in the Arabic text, pp. 
Γ.ἢ and Ft’, 8 write dol> instead of dole. 


P. 19.—Abf-alhasan of Ahwaz i8 mentioned only in 
this place. He seems to have been a contemporary of 
Alfazarit and Yaktib Ibn Tarik. 


P. 20. Annus procrastinationts.— Vide the author's 
“Chronology” (English edition), p. 73. Afalamdsa, in 
Hindustani malmds. Vide Dowson, “ Hindustani Gram- 
mar,” p. 258. 


P, 21, 1. 24.—A caturyuga or 4,320,000 solar years con- 
sists of 53,433,300 lunar months or 1,602,999,000 lunar 
days; so one solar year has 371%), lunar days, and the 
difference between the solar and lunar days of a year is 
εἰϑ 5. The proportion 360 lunar days: εἰ days 
ποῦ lunar days: 30 days gives for x the number of 
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97644%4,, which is equivalent to 976;4),4%. Vide p. 24 
1. 53 (Schram). 


P. 22, 1. 17.—Read 22ii instead of 23} (Schram). 


P. 23. Padamdsa.—This seems to be an old mistake 
which has crept into the Arabic manuscripts of the works 
of Alfaziri and Yakaib. Cf. the author's ‘Chronology ” 
(English edition), p. 15. 


P. 27.—The rule given in the first fifteen lines of this 
page is completely erroneous, and consequently the ex- 
ample calculated after this rule is so too. The right 
method would be the following :—‘* The complete years are 
multiplied by 12; to the product are added the months 
which have elapsed of the current year. The sum repre- 
sents the partial solar months. You write down the 
qaumber in two places; in the one place you multiply it 
by 5311, 1.6. the number which represents the universal 
adhim&sa months. The product you divide by 172,800, 
2.6. the number which represents the universal solar 
months. The quotient you get, as far as i contains com- 
plete months, is added to the number in the second place, 
and the sum so obtained is multiplied by 30; to the pro- 
duct are added the days.which have elapsed of the current 
month, The sum represents the candrahargana, ἴ.6. the 
sum of the partial lunar days.’”’ ‘These two proceedings 
would be identical, if we were not to omit fractions ; but 
as an adhimfsa month is only intercalated when it is com- 
plete, we must’first determine the number of adhimfsa 
months, and, omitting the fractions, change them to days; 
whilst when we multiply beforehand by 30, the fractions 
of the adhimasa months are also multiplied, which is 
not correct. ‘This is at once seen in the example which 
he works out after this rule, and we wonder that Albe- 
runi himself did not seeiit. He is calculating the abar- 
ganas for the beginning of a year, consequently also for 
the beginning of a month, and, notwithstanding, he is not 
at all surprised to find (p. 30) 28 days and 51 minutes of 
the month already passed. 

The adhimasa days are nothing else than adhimfsa 
months converted into days. As the number of the adhi- 
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masa months must be a whole, so the number of the 
adhimasa days must be divisible by 30. Accordingly, the 
number quoted, p. 29, 1. 30, not being divisible by 30, is 
at once recognised as erroneous, and it is astonishing when 
he says in the following lines, ‘If, in multiplying and 
dividing, we had used the months, we should have found 
the adhimfsa months and multiplied by 30, they would be 
equal to the here-mentioned number of adhimdsa days.” 
In this case certainly the number ought to be divisibie 
by 30. Perhaps he would have found the fault, if not, 
by a strange coincidence, the difference between the true 
value and the false one had been exactly 28 days or 
four complete weeks, so that though the number con- 
sidered is an erroneous one, yet he finds, p. 30, 1. 9, the 
right week-day. 

Alberuni finds, p. 29, 1. 2, as the sum of days from 
the beginning of the kalpa to the seventh manvantara 
676,610,573,760. Further, he finds, 1. 7, that from the 
beginning of the seventh manvantara till the beginning 0% 
the present caturyuga there have elapsed 42,603,744,150 
days, and, ]. 12, that till the beginning of the kaliyuga 
there have elapsed 1,420,124,805 days of the present catur- 
yuga. Adding these numbers, we find that the sum of 
days elapsed from the beginning of the kalpa to that of the 
caturyuga 15 720,634,442,715; but as he finds, p. 30, 1. 5, 
that from the same epoch to the gauge-date there have 
elapsed 720,635,951,963 days, so the gauge-date would be 
1,509,248 days after the beginning of the kaliyuga. Now 
we know that the gauge-date is 25th February 1031 (see 
p. 2, 1. 17, and note), or the day 2,097,686 of the Julian 
period, whilst the first day of the kaliyuga, as is generally 
known, coincides with the 18th February 3102 before 
Christ or with the day 588,466 of the Julian period, so 
that the difference of the two dates is 1,509,220, and not 
1,509,248 days. 

To this result we shall also come when working out 
Alberuni’s example after the method stated in the begin- 
ning of this note. Instead of p. 29, 1. 16, we should then 
have: the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to 
that year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there is 
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no month, but only complete years; therefore we have 
nothing to add to this number. It represents the par- 
tial solar months. We multiply it by 5311 and divide 
the product by 172,800; the quotient 727,661,633388 
represents the adhimésa months. Omitting the frac- 
tions, we add 727,661,633 to the partial solar months 
23,675,377,584, and get 24,403,039,217 as the partial 
lunar months. By multiplying this number by 30 we 
get days, viz., 732,091,176,510. As there are no days 
in the normal date, we have no days to add to this 
number, Multiplying it by 55,739 and dividing the pro- 
duct by 3,562,220, we get the partial finardtra days, viz., 
11,455,224,575123439. This sum of days without the 
fraction is subtracted from the partial lunar days, and the 
remainder, 720,635,951,935, represents the number of the 
civil days of our gauge-date. Dividing it by 7, we get as 
remainder 4, which means that the last of these days is a 
Wednesday. Therefore the Indian year commences with 
© Thursday, The difference between 720,635,951,935 
and the beginning of the kaliynga 720,634,442,715 18, 
as it ought to be, 1,509,220 days (Schram). 

In the beginning of chap. lii.,in the Arabic text, Γ ΟἽ. 8, 


it seems necessary to write _'¢ and )s¢4J\ instead of οἷ 
and ald. 


P. 29, 1. το. Thursday.—The Arabic manuscript has 
Tuesday. 


« 

P, 30, 1. 10-17.— This ought to run as follows :—We have 
-found above 727,661,63334¢83 for the adhimf&sa months; 
the wholes represent the number of the adhimasas which 
have elapsed, viz., 727,661,633, whilst the fraction is the 
time which has already elapsed of the current adhimfsa 
month. By multiplying this fraction by 30 we get it 
expressed in days, viz., Ὁ days, or 28 days 51 minutes 
30 seconds, so that the current adhimfsa month wants only 
1 day 8 minutes 30 seconds more to become a complete 

month (Schram). 


P. 31, 1. 19.—The number 1,203,783,270 is found by 
adding the 30 x 1,196,525 or 35,895,750 adhimfsa days to 
the 1,167,887,520 solar days (Schram), 
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Ῥ, 31, 1. 24.—The number of days from the beginning 
of the caturyuga to the gauge-date is here found by 
Pulisa’s method to be 1,184,947,570, whilst p. 33, 1. 16, 
the number of days from the beginning of the caturyuga 
to that of the kaliyuga is found to be 1,183,438,350. The 
difference between both numbers is (as it ought to be) 
1,509,220 days (Schranv). 


P, 33, 1. 24.—The method of Aryabhata is the same 
as that given before, only the numbers by which we are to 
multiply and to divide, are different according to his system, 
which supposes a different number of revolutions in a 
kalpa. According to sn the elder, a caturyuga has 

1,577,917,500 days (see vol. i. p. 370, 1. 28). As to the 
revolutions of sun and moon, rae seem to be the same 
as given by Pulisa. The tables, pages 16 and 17, are not 
quite correct in this, as they give, for instance, for the 
revolutions of the moon’s node and apsis the roooth part 
of their revolutions in a kalpa, whilst in vol. i. p. 370, 2 
16, it is said that, according to Pulisa and Aryabhata, the 
kalpa has 1008 caturyugas. But p. 19, 1.15, the numbers 
4,320,000 for the sun and 57,753,336 for the moon are 
given as possibly belonging to the theory of Aryabhata. 
The same numbers are cited by Bentley i in his “ Historical 
View of the Hindu Astronomy,” London, 1825, ‘Pp. 179, as 
belonging to the system of the so-called spurious Arya 
Siddhanta. It is doubtless the same system, for if we 
compare the number of days between the beginning of the 
kalpa and that of the kaliyuga, which Bentley states in 
the above-cited book, p. 181, to be 725,447,570,625, with 
the same sum quoted by Alberuni, Ὁ. 33, 1. 29, there can 
scarcely be a doubt as to the identity of both systems, 
especially as this number 725,447,570,625 is a curious 
one, giving Thursday for the first day of the kalpa, whilst 
the other systems give Sunday for this date. Of this book 
Bentley says, p. 183: “It would be needless to waste any 
more time in going over its contents; what has been 
shown must be perfectly sufficient to convince any man 
of common sense of its being a downright modern for- 
gery;” and p. 190, “The spurious Brahma Siddhanta, 
together with the spurious Arya Siddhanta, are doubtless 
the productions of the last century at farthest,” Perhaps 
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he would have chosen more reserved expressions, if he had 
known that this “production of the last century” was 
already cited by Alberuni. 

When we adopt these numbers for a caturyuga, 1.¢. 
1,577,917,500 civil days, 4,320,000 revolutions of the sun 
and 57,753,336 revolutions of the moon, and consequently 
5 3,433,336 lunar months, we find the numbers belonging 
to a yuga by dividing the above numbers by four, as in 
this system the four yugas are of equal length. Thus 
we get for a yuga 394,479,375 civil days, 1,080,000 solar 
years, and consequently 12,960,000 solar months, and 
388,800,000 solar days,1 3, 358,334 lunar months,4.00,7 50,020 
lunar days, 398,334 adhimisa months, and 6,270,645 
finaratra days. To find the number 725,449,079,845 men- 
tioned, p. 33, 1. 31, as the sum of days between the be- 
ginning of the kalpa and the gauge-date, we are to proceed 
as follows :—From the beginning of the kaliyuga to our 
gauge-date there have elapsed 4132 years, which multi- 
plied by 12 give 49,584 as the partial solar months, This 
number multiplied by the universal adhimasa months 
398,334, and divided by the universal solar months 
12.960,000, gives 152344837 as the number of adhimasa 
months. This number, without the fraction added to the 
solar months 49,584, gives 51,107 as the number of the 
partial lunar months, which multiplied by 30 gives 
1,533,210 as the number of the partial lunar days. This 
number multiplied by the universal finaratra days6,270,645 
and divided by the universal lunar days 400,750,020 
gives 23,99027473745,as the sum of the partial finarftra 
days; and 23,990 subtracted from the partial lunar days 
1,533,210 gives I,509,220 as the civil days elapsed of the 
kaliyuga till the gauge-date, identical with the number 
found in note to ἢ. 27. These 1,509,220 days added to the 
725 447,570,625 days which separate the beginning of the 
kalpa and the kaliyuga, give the number of 725,449,079,845 
days cited p. 33,1. 31. Finally, the number of days elapsed 
of Brahman’s life before the present kalpa, is got by multi- 
plying the number of days in a kalpa, ἴ.6. 1,590,540,840,000 
(see page 370, vol. 1.) by 6068, the number of the kalpas 
elapsed before the present one (Schram). i 


P.-34, 1, 32,-—Thereis here the same fault as that which 
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led Alberuni to a false result, p. 27. The multiplication 
by 30 must be made after dropping the fraction of the 
adhimasa months, not before (Schram). 


P. 546,1. 1.—The lacuna must have contained a phrase 
like this :—‘‘In three different places; they multiply the 
number in the lowest place by 77, and divide the product 
by 69,120.” This follows clearly from the explanation 
which he gives in the following page (Schram), 


P. 36, 1. 9.—Read lunar instead of solur, in the Arabic 
( rric, 7, last word), i ai instead of Ets. 


P. 36, 1. 10.—The expression is a very concise one, ‘so 
that it is not quite clear what is meant (1. 14) by the 
“middle number.’’——It is to be understood in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘This number of the partial lunar days is 
written down in two different places, one under the other 
The one of these is ‘in the uppermost place” (1. 17); 
they multiply the lower number by 11, and write the 
product under 7. Then they divide it, z.e. the product, 
by 403,963, and add the quotient to the middle number, 
ὁ.6. to the product of eleven times the partial lunar days 
(Schram). 


P. 36, 1. 26.—A certain number of months 4 is to be 
divided by 6545.85. Jf we wish to get the same result 
by dividing only by 65, we must sifbtract from A a cer- 
tain number XY which is to be determined by the equation 

A A—X : : ἢ 
»-.-Ὁ  -ῳ-- τ΄. This equation gives for XY the value 
651 εν 8 Ὲ : 65 - aa 
a =A , or, reduced, Y= A (+qs{55), or at last 
X= A(gyy4z5). The equation X = A( ει. Ὁ} can also 

; 6 Sst ss: 
be written in the form 6532,55, : so°s% = 4: X, that is, as 
Alberuni states it (1. 30), ‘‘the whole divisor stands in 
the same relation to its fractions as the divided number to 
the subtracted portion ” (Schram). 


P. 36,1. 33.—Alberuni has not made the calculation given 
VOL. 1]. 2A 
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above in a general way, but he has made it only for a 
special case, for the gauge-date. He finds the fraction 
sorep, Which he would find for every other date, as this 
fraction is independent of the number A (Schram). 


P. 37, 1. 26.—Here again a pertain number of finarftra 
days A is to be divided by 63} 9988. If we wish to get 
the same result by dividing only by 6329, or, which is the 
same, by τ, we must add to A acertain number 4, which 
is determined by the equation 


A+X A " 703 _ 4 (703 — 11 X OZELIS 3 

-- eee OP A te SA fe ὦ XA=A( /— Seti DE Xa, 

zoe 63hhtR © ΟΣ) id ( 11 x 6538} 48 
aa (ΞΞΞ 702§ 1H) or ΧΑ !(. εὗζεν )- A ibaa) 


70285832 391 11.84 498 - 39184420 


or at last, dividing numerator and denominator by 97, we 


A, 
find See The ,% are neglected (see p. 38, 1. 
ΕΙΣ ἢ vr 8 (see p. 38, 1. 9) 
(Schram). 


P. 38, l. 25.—The Arabic manuscript has 77,1 39, instead 
of 7739, as Dr. Schram demands; v. p. 39, 1. 7, and p. 40, 1. 8. 


P. 39, 1. 20.—Here he grants that the 28 days which 
we get over 727,661,633 months are to be reckoned after 
the beginning of the month Caitra, so that the result 
found, p. 29, |. 30, agrees with the 28th, not with the first 
Caitra (Schram). « 


P. 39, 1]. 24.—The middle number was multiplied by 
$484; a solar year has 3652483 days (1. 36), or 52 weeks 
1 day and 2483 of aday. By adding the product of the 
number of years multiplied by 2484 to this number itself, 
we get the sum of days by which these years exceed 
whole weeks. The rest of the calculation is sufficiently 
explained by Alberuni himself (Schram). 


P. 41, 1. 19.—This is the same case as p. 36, only the 
numbers are a little different. If 4 is the number of 
months to be divided by 3285584, and we wish to sub- 
tract a number from 4 so as to get the same result by 
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dividing the difference by 32 only, we have the equation 
Οὐ ae 
3208988 32 
which gives for XY the value 


) or X= —A ( _35552_ 35) Ὁ X=A (gas): 


4 21600 67500 


Alberuni has again made the calculation for a special case, 
the gauge-date, and found the same fraction (Schrum). 


P. 41, 1. 20.—‘ This number of days,” viz., the number 
of solar days corresponding to the given date (Schram). 


P. 41, 1. 33.—The MS. has 974 instead of 976. 


P. 42, 1. 3.—The number of solar days, 1,555,222,000, 
is here taken as divisor instead of the number of adhimisa 
months, 1,593,336. ‘The fraction ought to be 976,1,9,4,°,44, 
= 976 ,1,3,3,°5, the common divisor 24 (Schram). 


P. 42, 1. 6.—Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
Pulisa’s calculation which is correct, although there seems 
to be a lacuna in its explanation. According to Pulisa’s 
theory, there are in a caturyuga 1,555,200,000 solar days 
and 1,593,336 adhimasa months, Dividing the first num- 
ber by the second, we get as the time within which an 
adhimasa month sums up 97647)5%4:°.o4; days. So one would 
get the number of adhimasa mont]js by dividing the given 
number of solar days by the number 9767:%)1,%5s4s 3 but 
Pulisa prefers not to reckon with the fraction, so he 
diminishes the number of given days by a certain amount 
and divides only by 976. ‘The number which is to be 
subtracted from the given days is easily found by the 
following equation :— 

Let D be the number of given solar days; we then have 


D _D-x = relists sts = Testy ass 

aarti SiMe ἈΞ ay ene kL ee A=D 

TOs 976 (odes) (τ μῦν) 
or X=D (; icamaacoas): 

Now 384 is ἃ common divisor to 104,064 and the divisor 

1,555.200.000. So we get X= Dyygtites, just as Pulisa 

finds it (Schram). 
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P. 42, 1. 22.—Not only is it not ‘“‘ quite impossible that 
this number should, in this part of the calculation, be used 
as a divisor,” but it needs must be used as a divisor. 
This we see at once when, instead of working out the cal- 
culation with special numbers, we make it algebraically. 
Let S be the number of solar days in a caturyuga, and 4 
the number of adhim4sa months in a caturyuga. Then the 
number of days within which one adhimasa month sums 
up, will be found by dividing S by 4. By this division 
we shall get wholes and a fraction; let the wholes be 
represented by ᾧ and the numerator of the fraction by &. 


We then have S=Q+4 or S=AQ:R. Now if, the 
given number of solar days being D, we have to divide D 
by ον to get the number of adhim&sa months, but as 


we wish to divide by Q alone, we must subtract from D 
a number Α΄, which will be found by the equation 


PDP p_-x =H R 
Ἢ eee. ΧΡ A em fe 
q+ Q or 3 or D Ores: 
ἃ Qt5 


As 46: is equal to S, we have X= DE, where S is the 
number of solar days in a caturyuga, which must necessarily 
be a divisor in this part of the calculation (Schram). 


το 


P. 42,1. 31.—As one finardtra day sums up in 6389998 
lunar days (see p. 37, 1. 17), we have again the equation 


ς _L-X, y_, ( {8 = 
εἴα ἐς OT 150 ( EEE) or X=1 (athe) 


where Z represents the number of the given lunar days. 


P. 44, 1. 1.—The number 720,635,951,963 is not 
correct, as we have seen in note to p. 27. It is too 
great by 28 days. But the number of adhimdsa days, 
21,829,849,018 (1. 10), is also 28 days too great. So the 
difference is again correct. There is the same fault as at 
p. 27. The calculation ought to run as follows :—The par-- 
tial civil days which have elapsed up to our gauge-date are 
720,635,951,935. This number is given, and what we 
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want to find is how many Indian years and months are 
equal to this sum of days. First we multiply the num- 
ber by 55,739 and divide the product by 3,506,481; the 
quotient 1s 11,455,224,5754234399 finaratradays. Weadd 
11,455,224,575 to the civil days; the sum is 732,091,176,510 
lunar days. Dividing this number by 30, we get as quo- 
tient 24,403,039,217 lunar months (and no fraction; so we 
see that the date in question consists of a number of 
months only, or, what is the same, that the date corre- 
sponds to the beginning of a month). Multiplying the 
lunar months by 5311 and dividing the product by 178,111, 
we get 727,661 633498224 adhimidsa months ; 727,661,633 
adhimasa months subtracted from the 24,403,039,217 
lunar months give 23,675,377,584 solar months, which 
divided by 12 give 1,972,948,132 years and no fraction. 
So we find the given date corresponding not only to 
the beginning of a month, but also to that of ayear. We 
find the same number of years of which the gauge-date 
consists (see p. 29, |. 17) (Schram). 


P. 45, l. 12.—This rule must indeed be based on some 
complete misunderstanding, for it is absolutely erroneous, 
as Alberuni rightly remarks (Schram). 


P. 46, 1. 1.—If we calculate from the beginning of the 
kalpa or the caturyuga, there are in the epoch neither 
fractions of the adhimasa months nor of finaratra days; 
but as the great number of days embraced by such long 
periods makes the calculation wearigome, the methods set 
forth in this chapter start neither from the beginning of 
the kalpa nor from that of the caturyuga, but from dates 
chosen arbitrarily and nearer to the time for which they 
are to be employed. As such epochs are not free from 
fractions of the adhimasa months and finaratra days, these 
fractions must be taken into account (Schram). 


P. 46, 1. 27.—The numbers employed here do not belong 
to Brahmagupta’s, but to Pulisa’s system. The year taken 
as epoch is the year 587 Sakakala. As we have seen, p. 31, 
ll. 8-10, that in the moment of the beginning of our 
gauge-date or of the year SakakAla 953, there have elapsed 
"3,244,132 years of the caturyuga, there must have elapsed 
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3,243,766 years of the caturyuga till the beginning of the 
year 587 Sakakala. We must now first calculate the 
adhimasa months and finaratra days for this epoch. After 
Pulisa’s method (p. 41, l. 29), we have: 3,243,766 years 
are equal to 38,925,192 solar months or 1,167,755,760 
solar days. This number multiplied by 271 and divided 
by 4,050,000 gives 78,1384$42. As here the nearest num- 
ber is to be taken, we get 78,139, which, subtracted from 
1,165,755,760, gives 1,167,677,621. ‘This latter number 
divided by 976 gives as the number of adhim&sa months 
1,196,391 5$5. Now 1,196,391 adhimasa months are equal 
to 35,891,730 adhimasa days, which, added to 1,f67,755,760 
solar days, give I,203,647,490 lunar days. According to 
Pulisa’s theory (see p. 26, 1. 9), there are in a caturyuga 
1,603,000,080 lunar and 25,082,280 finaratra days ; so one 
finaritra day sums up in 6323378 lunar days. Therefore 
we should have to divide the given number of lunar days 
Δ by 6383848, but we prefer to subtract from Z a certain 
number Δ΄, and to divide the rest by 63:9 or 49%. The 


number & will be given by the equation oe ΡῈ ἘΠῚ τς == 
638 873 ba 
ur L—11 X 


793 

Baers me 439 = : 

(saith) on Gapsosss ice ( I ae 
11 
111573. 

Now LZ being equal to 1,203,647,490 lunar days, 11 ZL will 
be equal to 13,240,122,390 lunar days; this number di- 
vided by 111,573 gives 118,667-8°7.%%,. Taking the nearest 
number, we subtract 118,668 from 13,240,122,390 and get 
13,240,003,722, which divided by 703 gives 18,833,575484 
as the number of finaratra days. This added to the 
1,203,647,490 lunar days gives for the date of our epoch 
the number of civil days 1,184,813,915. 

. This number divided by 7 gives 5 as remainder. Now 
the last day before the present caturyuga was a Mon- 
day (see p. 33, |. 11), therefore the last day before our epoch 
is a Saturday, and any number of days elapsed since 
that epoch if divided by 7 will indicate by the remainder, 
the week-day counted from Sunday as 1, as it is said, 
Ῥ. 47, 1.19. Now the whole method is easily recognised 


This equation gives for X the value ἃ = 


or nearly 11 X = 
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as thoroughly correct. Instead of multiplying the partial 
solar days by τοξύξσσ, We multiply them by +7}75, which 
I 

T494434¢ 
As besides the whole adhim&sa months there is yet a 
fraction of 5, adhimasa months in our epoch, we add 5 
before dividing by 976. The calculation of the finaratra 
days has already been explained; but as in our epoch 
besides the whole finaratra days there 15 still a fraction of 
427 finaratra days, we must add 497 before dividing by 
703. The whole proceeding is thus explained (Schram). 


is sufficiently correct, a8 za2ilso 18 equal to 


P. 48, 1. 11.—The calculation has been made for the 
complete years elapsed before our gauge-date. So we get 
the week-day of the last day before the first Caitra of the 
gauge-date, and if this is a Wednesday, the first Caitra 
itself is a Thursday ; cf. p. 30, I. 9. 

The first day of this epoch corresponds to the day 
1,964.031 of the Julian period. Adding 133,655 0 
1,964,031, we have for the first Caitra 953 the day 
2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 48, 1. 21.—The 18th Isfandarmadh of Yazdajird 399 
corresponds in fact to Wednesday, 24th February 1031, 
the day before the first Caitra 953 Sakakila (see note to 
Ῥ. 2, l. 17) (Schram). 


P. 49, 1. 22. By six years.—The Arabic manuscript has 
seven instead of siz. Ἔ 


P. 50, 1. 1.—The method here employed is based on 
Pulisa’s theory. According to this theory, the solar days 
must be divided by 976,443.38, to get the adhimisa months. 
Now 97674;5:3.8, with sufficient accuracy is equal to 976,25 
or 22282, 

If S represents the number of solar months, the solar 
days or 30 S are to be divided by 29282, or, what is the 
same, 900 S must be divided by 29282. 

To get the finaraftra days, the lunar days must be 
divided by 6393373 (see note to p. 46,1.27). Now 6383373 


9 2 
is equal to ee or with sufficient accuracy Pssow 
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or at least equal to 239892. So the multiplications and 
divisions of this method are explained. 

The constant numbers which are to be added, are in- 
herent to the epoch. The year 888 Sakak4la corresponds 
to the year 3,244,067 of the caturyuga; 3,244,067 years 
are equal to 38,928,804 solar months, or 1,167,864,120 
solar days. These solar months multiplied by 66,389 and 
divided by 2,160,000 give 1,196,502,4888, adhimisa 
months, or 35,895,060 adhimasa days. ‘This added to the 
1,167,864,120 solar days gives 1,203,759,180 lunar days. 
Eleven times this number is equal to 13,241,350,980; this 
‘latter number divided by 111,573 gives 118678+%°42,°,, 
or the nearest number 118,679. Subtracting this from 
1 3,241,350,980, the remainder is 13,241,232,301, which 
being divided by 703, gives 18,835,323#32 Gnaratra days; 
these days subtracted from the lunar days give for the 
number of civil days 1,184,923,857. Dividing this last 
number by 7, we get the remainder 5; and as the last day 
before the present caturyuga was a Monday (see p. 33, 
1, 11), the last day before the epoch here adopted is a 
Saturday, so that any number of days elapsed since that 
epoch, if divided by 7, will indicate by the remainder 
the week-day counted from Sunday 8851. The first day 
of this epoch corresponds to the day 2,073,973 of the 
Julian period. We have found in our epoch the fraction 
6604 E3488 

29282 
or very nearly +$$1, adhimasa month, so we must add 
661 before dividing b¥ 29282. 


of adhimasa month +4$8%,, which is equal to 


69,60048 } 
~ 210902 
or nearly to του. ‘Therefore we must add 96,601 before 
dividing by 210,902. Alberuni has, instead of this number 
69,601, the number 64,106, 4 instead of 9, and the last 
three numbers reversed (Schram). 


The fraction of finaratra days #33 is equal to 


P. 50, 1. 35.—We had 780 months; adding thereto the 
23 adhim&sa months, we have 803 months, which being 
multiplied by 30 give 24090, and not 24060 days. All the 
following faults are the consequences of this one (Schram). 


P. 51, 1. 2.—It ought to be “adding thereto 69,601, we 
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get the sum 79,566,601. By dividing it by 210,902, we 
get the quotient 377, z.e. dnardtra days, and a remainder of 
Horr, 7.6. the avamas.”” (In the Arabic text, p. ff Vv, 17, 
the reading of the MS. ought not to have been altered.) 
The correct result is 23,713 civil days. If we divide 
this number by 7, we find the remainder 4, which shows 
again that the last day before our gauge-date is a 
Wednesday. By adding 23,713 to 2,073,973, we get for 
the first Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, 
as it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 51, 1. 4.—Read 377, instead of 307. 


P, 51, 1. 9.—This method works with numbers much 
less accurate than the preceding ones. It is assumed that 
one adhimdsa month sums up in 324 solar months. So the 
solar months are divided by 324 or by 228, or, what is the 
same, they are multiplied by 33. For the time within 
which an finardtra day sums up, there is simply takeh 
633%, and the lunar days are divided by 6339 or 7,98, or, 
what is the same, multiplied by τς. The epoch corre- 
sponds to the year 427 SakakAla, or the year 3,243,606 
of the caturyuga. ‘This number of years is equal to 
38,923,272 solar months, which, multiphed by 66,389 
and divided by 2,160,000, give 1,196,33128789 adhimisa 
months. The author has taken 1,196,332 adhimasa months 
and neglected the little fraction 523}, so that he has no 
fractions of adhimfsa months. These 1,196,332 adhimisa 
months added to the 38,923,272 solar months give 
40,119,604 lunar months or 1,203,588,120 lunar days. 
Multiplying by 11, we have 13,239,469,320, which divided 
by 111,573 gives 118,661 42&$%7 or 118,662. Subtracting 
this from 13,239,469,320, we have 13,239,350,658, which 
divided by 703 gives 18,832,646529 for the number of 
finarftra days. So the fraction of finardtra days is $39, 
very near to that adopted by the author of the method, viz., 
$44, By subtracting the finaritra days from the lunar days 
we get as the number of civil days 1,184,755,474, which 
is divisible by 7. So, as the last day before the caturyuga 
was Monday, the last day before this epoch is also Monday, 
and the number of days elapsed since this epoch if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder which indicates the week-day, 
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counting Tuesday as 1. The first day of this epoch corre- 
sponds to the day 1,905,590 of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 51, 1. 24.—It is easily understood why this method 
is called that of the Siddhanta of the Greeks. It is assumed 
that an adhimasa month sums up in 325 or 228 solarmonths. 
Now 228 solar months are equal to 4° solar years. There- 
fore this method is apparently an application of the cycle 
of nineteen years of the Greeks (Schram). 


P. 52,1. 2.—32 months 17 days 8 ghati and 34 cashaka 
are only another expression for 325. months (Schram). 


P. 52, 1. 10.—The number of civil days is 192096; 
dividing by 7, we have as remainder 2. Asin this method 
(see note to p. 51,1. 9) Tuesday is to be reckoned as 1, 
this gives for the last day before our gange-date Wednes- 
day. Adding 192,096 to 1,905,590, we get as the first 
Chitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it 
ought to be (Schram). 


P. 52,1. 20. Al-harkan.—This book is mentioned only 
in this passage. The author calls it a canon, Fy te. ἃ 


collection of astronomical, chronological, and astrological 
tables and calculations. Whether it was an original com- 
position in Arabic or translated from Sanskrit, and from 
what original, we do not learn from him. ‘The word seems 
to be an Arabic rendering of ahargana. Alberuni quotes 
from this book the computation of an era the epoch of 
which falls 40,081 days later than that of the Persian era, 
and compares it with the gauge-date (p. 53). 


P. 52, 1. 22.—If the epoch should fall 40,081 days after 
that of the era Yazdajird, it would fall on the first Caitra 
of the year 664 Sakak4la; but this is not the case. The 
first of Sha'ban of the year 197 coincides with the begin- 
ning of VaisAkha 735. As there are 72 years to be sub- 
tracted, we should come to Vais&kha 663, and to begin 
with the beginning of a year, the epoch must be postponed 
to Caitra 664. But this is of no importance, as we shall 
see that Alberuni altogether misunderstood the method 
here given (Schram). ᾿ 
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P. 52, 1. 24.—-These two dates do not agree to a day. 
The first Ferwerdinm&éh Yazdajird coincides with 16th 
June 632; 40,081 days later was Monday, 12th March 
742, whilst the 21st Daimih of the year 110 of Yazdajird 
corresponds to Sunday, 11th March 742. But as the date 
itself is erroneous, this is of no importance (Schram). 


P, 52, l. 27,—As the numbers which form multiplica- 
tions and divisions in this method are identical with those 
of the Pajica Siddhantika (p. 51), we can reckon the con- 
stants by the directions there given. ‘The epoch of the 
method of Al-harkan is the beginning of Shaban of the 
year 197. But this date corresponds to the beginning 
of Vaigakha 735 Sakakdla. So we should have for this 
date the following calculation :—Subtracting 427 from 735 
years and I month, we get 308 years I month, or 3697 
months; 3697 multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives 
for the number of adhimisa months 113333; the 11 
adhimfisa months added, to the 3697 solar months give 
3810 lunar months or 114,300 lunar days. This number 
multiplied by 11 is 1,257,300; we add 514, which gives 
us 1,257,814; this divided by 703 gives for the number 
of finaritra days 1789+4%. So we should have all the 
numbers wanted for our epoch if, in fact, this epoch were 
the true epoch. But we have to add 864 months to the 
interval. Therefore these 864 months, which must always 
be added, must first be subtracted from the epoch, so that 
this latter is thrown back by 72 years. Now 72 years or 
864 solar months multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 give 
the number of 26329 adhimasa months. These together 
with the 864 solar months are 890 lunar months or 26,700 
lunar days, which multiplied by 11 and divided by 703 
give 417448 finardtra days. So we have to subtract from 
the numbers first found 26423 adhimfsa months and 
417542 (inardtra days. The number of adhimasa months 
inherent to our true epoch will then be 11333§—26}39= 
86323, or with sufficient accuracy 87 without a fraction, 
and the number of finardtra days 1789443 —41744$= 
1371#93. Therefore no fraction is to be added to the 
adhimfsa months, whilst to the finaratra days there must 
be added #94, or nearly 2} 5835. Therefore we must add 28 
(not 38) before multiplying by τοῖς. The 114,300 lunar 
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days of the first epoch diminished by the 26,700 lunar 
days of the 72 years, give 87,600 lunar days. Subtract- 
ing therefrom 1371 finarftra days, we have 86,229 civil 
days, which being divided by 7 give as remainder 3. So 
the last day before this epoch is Thursday, and the number 
of days elapsed since the epoch of this method, if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder indicating the week-day, count- 
ing Friday as 1. The first day of this epoch corresponds 
to the day 1,991,819 of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 53, 1. 1.—It must be 28, not 38 (see preceding note) 
(Schram). 


P. 53,1. 6.—We must add 1, if we wish to have the week- 
day of the date itself, not that of the last day before it. 


P. 53, 1. 8.—Here Friday is considered as the first day 
of the week, not, as in the Indian books, Sunday. This 
ought to have been remarked (Schram). 


P. 53, 1. 9.—Alberuni’s notes to this method of Al- 
harkan are perhaps the weakest part of his work. His 
very first remark shows a complete misunderstanding of 
the whole calculation. The method is correct, for the 
months of the seventy-two years with which it begins are 
solar. If, as Alberuni would have them, they were lunar, 
and the rest of the months, as he understands it, were lunar 
too, then the calculation would simply be nonsense; for 
finding adhim4sa months is nothing else than finding the 
number which we must add to convert solar months into 
lunar ones. But when the months are already lunar, how 
can one add anything to them to make them once more 
lunar? (Schram). 


P. 53, 1. 15.—The example he works out is as erroneous 
as the remarks on the method itself. It must be clear to 
anybody who examines the method given on p. 52, that by 
the words (1. 29), “‘ Add thereto the months which have 
elapsed between the first of Sha'bin of the year 197 and 
the first of the month in which you happen to be,” there 
can only be meant solar months. The author fixed the 
initial epoch in his calendar by saying “1 Sha‘bfn 197,” 
instead of fixing it in the Indian calendar by saying 
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‘“‘ first Vaigakha 735.” This accidental circumstance, which 
is of no consequence, induced Alberuni to think that he 
was to take the interval in lunar months, as the Arabic 
calendar has only lunar months, and he did not notice 
that lunar months in this part of the calculation would be 
absolutely impossible. He takes, in fact, in the example, 
the interval in lunar months, for there are 2695 lunar 
months between the first Sha bin 197 and first Rabi‘ I. 422, 
and to these 2695 lunar months he adds the 864 months 
which he knows to be solar. Then he changes all these 
mingled months, of which the greatest part are already 
lunar, to lunar ones, as if they all were solar, and at last 
he wonders that the result is nonsense, and tries to amend 
the method. The only fault in the matter is that he did 
not understand the method. 

‘If we wish to exemplify the method of the canon Al- 
harkan in the case of our gauge-date, 7.6. the first Caitra 
953 SakakAla, we must proceed as follows :—Subtractin 
from 953 years 735 years I month, we get as interval γι 
years 11 months or 2615 solar months; adding thereto 
864 solar months, we have 3479 solar months. This 
multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives for the number 
of adhimasa months 10638§; adding the 106 adhimasa 
months to the 3479 solar months, we get 3585 lunar 
months, or 107,550 lunar days. We add 28, and multi- 
plying 107,578 by 11, we have 1,183,358, which number 
divided by 703 gives the number 168379°% for the finardtra 
days. Subtracting the 1683 finaritra days from the 
107,550 lunar days, we have 105,867 civil days. We 
add 1 in order to get the week-day of the first Caitra 953, 
and dividing by 7, we get as remainder 7. And as here 
Friday is considered as 1, 80 7 corresponds to Thursday, 
and the first Caitra 953 is found to be Thursday. By 
adding 105,867 to 1,991,819 we have for the first Caitra 
of the year 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as 
it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 53, 1. 33.—The emendation is as erroneous as the 
example was. The 25,958 days are counted from the 
epoch falling 40,081 days after that of Yazdajird to the 
first Shab&én 197. But 25,958 days are equal to 879 
Arabic months, or 73 years and 3 months. Further, he 
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takes again the interval in lunar months, so that now in 
the amended method he has nothing but lunar months, 
which he changes to lunar months as if they were solar. 
So he gets a number which is, of course, absolutely errone- 
ous, but he thinks it to be correct, for in the last instance 
he commits a new fault by subtracting 1 instead of adding 
it. And so by an accidental combination of different faults 
he finds by chance a week-day which agrees with that of 
the day before our gauge-date (Schram.) 


P. 54, 1. 12.—As the multiplications and divisions of 
this method have already been explained in the note to 
pp- 36 and 37, we have here to account for the constant 
numbers only which are inherent to the epoch. The 
epoch is 854 Sakakdla, which corresponds to the year 
1,972,948,033 of the kalpa. Multiplying 1,972,948,033 
by 12, we find 23,675,376,396 solar months, which mul- 
tiplied by 1,593,300,000, the adhimasa months of a kalpa, 
and divided by 51,840,000,000, the solar months of a kalpa, 
give the quotient 727,661,5973%4;%% a8 the number of 
adhimfisa months. Adding the 727,661,597 adhiimisa 
months to the 23,675,376,396 solar months, we have 
24,403,037,993 lunar months or 732,091,139.790 lunar 
days. This latter number multiplied by 25,082,5 50,000, the 
finaritra days of a kalpa, and divided by 1,602,999,000,000, 
thelunardaysofa kalpa,givesforthenumberoftinaratradays 
11,45 5,224,000347482. Subtracting the 11,455,224,000 
finaradtra days from the 732,091,139,790 lunar days, we 
find as the number of civil days elapsed from the begin- 
ning of the kalpa to fhis epoch 720,635,915,790, a number 
which divided by 7 gives as remainder o. So, as the last 
day preceding the kalpa was a Saturday (see p. 28, 1. 31), 
the last day before this epoch is also a Saturday, and 
any number of days elapsed since this epoch, if divided 
by 7, shows by its remainder the week-day counted from 
Sunday as 1. The fraction of the adhimfsa months in- 
herent to the epoch has been found to be 4°453;, Now 


λῶν is equal to 2ovdavs, or very nearly 3%; so we add 29 
before dividing by 65. The fraction of the finaratra days 
is 247453. Now again 347491 is equal to SOSERESET, or 
nearly $8$; so we add 686 before dividing by es 
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The first day of this epoch coincides with the day 
2,061,541 of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 55, 1. 5.—This method consists in finding first the 
difference of the mean longitude of sun and moon. The 
numbers are Pulisa’s. There are in a caturyuga 4,320,000 
revolutions of the sun, and 57,753,336revolutions of the 
moon. The difference, 53,433,336, 18 the number of lunar 
months. In every lunar month the moon gains one revolu- 
tion or 360 degrees over the sun. Dividing 53,433,336 by 
the solar years 4,320,000, we find as the number of lunar 
months belonging to one solar year 12132778. Soin every 
solar year the moon gains over the sun 12 garze revolu- 
tions. 

Omitting the whole revolutions which have no interest, 
the moon gains over the sun 385500, revolutions, or, what 
is the same, 132: 0600 degrees. Now {44% degrees are equal 
to 46y%'5 or to 46%§ minutes. So the moon gains over 
the sun in every solar year 132 degrees 4634 minutes. 
By multiplying the number of years by 132 degrees 
4634 minutes, we find the number of degrees which 
the moon has gained in the given interval over the 
sun. Now if in the beginning of this epoch sun and 
moon had been together, this would be the difference 
of the mean longitude of sun and moon. But as this 
was only in the beginning of the caturyuga, but not at 
the moment of our epoch, there is an initial differ- 
ence between the longitudes of sun and moon which 
must be added. Our epoch, or the year 821 Sakakala, 
corresponds to the year 3,244,000 of the caturyuga. 
Multiplying 3,244,000 by the number of lunar months 
5 3.433,336, and dividing by the number of solar years 
4,320,000, we find that in these 3,244,000 years the 
moon gained over the sun 40,124,477144% revolutions. 
Dropping again the whole revolutions, we see that the 
moon was in advance of the sun at the moment of our 
epoch by 444 revolutions, or 112 degrees. ‘Therefore these 
112 degrees must be added, and all the numbers of this 
method find in this their explanation. The result for our 
gauge-date, 358° 41’ 46”, is the number of degrees, minutes, 
and seconds ee which the moon is in advance of the sun 
at the moment of the beginning of the solar year 821, that 


- 
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is, in the moment when the sun enters Aries. As in the 
beginning of the luni-solar year sun and moon must have 
been in conjunction, the beginning of the luni-solar year 
has preceded that of the solar year by an interval which 
was just sufficient for the moon to make 358° 41’ 46” in 
advance of the sun. Now as the moon gains 360 degrees in 
a lunar month or 30 lunar days, so she gains 12° in every 
lunar day. Therefore dividing 358° 41’ 46” by 12, we get 
the number of lunar days and fractions by which the luni- 
solar year's beginning preceded that of the solar year. The 
fractions of the lunar days are changed to ghatis and casha- 
kas. Thereby we get 29 days 53 ghatis 29 cashakas as the 
time by which the beginning of the luni-solar year pre- 
ceded the sun’s entering Aries, in agreement with the frac- 
tion of the adhim&sa month found on Ὁ. 31, 1.17. For 
44887 adhimasa months are also equal to 29 days 53 ghatis 
29 cashakas. The number 27 days 23 ghatis 29 cashakas 
which he gives, p. 55, 1. 25, 15 obtained by dividing 328° 
4%.’ 46”, and not 358° 41’ 46”, by 12 (Schram). 


P. 55,1. 17.—The Arabic manuscript has 328 instead 
of 358. 


P. 55,1. 33.—The number is 132° 4624, and not 132° 46’ 
34” (as the Arabic manuscript has). ‘Therefore the portio 
ann is not 11° 3° 52” Soli, but 11 days 3 ghatis 53 
cashakas 24”; and the portio mensis not 0° 55’ 19” 241 
1oiv, but o days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 271}, 

The reason of thi8 calculation is the following :—In 
a year or 12 solar months the moon gains over the sun 
132° 463% As she gains 12 degrees in every lunar day, 
the twelfth part of these degrees will represent the sum 
of lunar days and their fractions which the solar year con- 
tains over 360, that is to say, the sum of adhimdsa days 
and their fractions. One solar month containing o 
adhimfsa days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 2751, the number of 
solar months within which one adhimfsa month or 30 
lunar days sum up, will be found by dividing 30 days by 
Ο days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27”. This gives 2 years 8 
months 16 days 3 ghati 55 cashaka. 


ΟΡ, 56,1, 1.—There must be a great lacuna, for the first 
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lines of this page are absolutely without meaning. I am 
inclined to attribute this lacuna to the source whence the 
author drew this information, 7.e. the Arabic translation 
of Karanasara. 


P. 59, 1. 23.—The calculation should be made in the 
following manner :—The sum of days of the kaliyuga is 
multiplied by the star-cycles of a kalpa and divided by the 
civil days of a kalpa, viz., 1,577,916,450,000. So we get the 
revolutions and part of a revolution which the planet has 
made during the time elapsed since the beginning of the 
kaliyuga. But in the beginning of the kaliyuga all planets 
have not been in conjunction; this was only the case in 
the beginning of the kalpa. Therefore to the fractions 
of revolutions which the planet made since the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga, we must add its place at this begin- 
ning itself, 1.6. the fraction of a revolution which every 
planet had at the beginning of the kaliyuga, the whole 
revolutions being of no interest. But Brahmagupta adds 
these numbers before dividing by the civil days of the 
kalpa, and this is quite natural, both fractions having by 
this proceeding the same divisor. ‘Therefore what he calls 
the basis, ought to be the fraction of every planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga multiplied by the civil days of 
the kalpa; but he has made a great mistake. Instead 
of multiplying the fractions by the civil days of a kalpa, 
viz., 1,577,916,450,000, he has multiplied them by the 
years of a kalpa, viz., 4,320,000,000. Therefore all num- 
bers given on p. 60 as the bases afe entirely erroneous. 
To find the fractions for each planet and the bases we have 
the following calculation: From the beginning of the kalpa 
to that of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 1,972,944,000 
years; so to get the places of the planets at the beginning 
of the kaliyuga we ought to multiply the revolutions 
of each planet by 1,972,944,000, and to divide them by 
the years of a kalpa, 4,320,000,000. As these two num- 
_-bers have the common divisor 432,000, we multiply the 
revolutions of each planet by 4567 and divide them by 
10,000. ‘This will give us the place of the planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga. We have thus for the single 
planets :— 

For Mars, 2,296,828,522 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
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and divided by 10,000 give 1,048,961,5853%%a4, revolu- 
tions ; so the place of Mars at the beginning of the kali- 
yuga is 72%; of a revolution. 

For Mercury, 17,936,998,984 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 8,191,827,43 51% συν Tevo- 
lutions; so the place of Mercury is ;°°33,; revolutions. 

For Jupiter, 364,226,455 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 166, 342,2214%%%5, revolutions ; 
so his place is ,%%°,5, revolutions, 

For Venus, 7,022,389,492 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 3,207,125, 280;%%%4; ; 80 
her place is ,%%%45 revolutions. 

For Saturn, 146,567,298 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 66,937,284,%%%5, revolutions ; 
and his place is +°,°,5%, revolutions. 

For the sun’s apsis, 480 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 2193359, revolutions; and its 
place is +3,5°°5 revolutions. 

‘ For the moon’s apsis, 488,105,858 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 222,917,945 75%. 
revolutions ; and its place is 3435,8, revolutions. 

For the moon’s node, 232,311,168 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 106,096,5 10q4%5% 
revolutions ; and its place is +43,5,°%, revolutions. 

Multiplying now the place of every planet by 1,577, 
916,450,000, we get the following bases for the single 
planets :-— 


For Mars, 1, 573,81 3,867,230. 
» Mercury, 1,566,555,451, 560. 
o Jupiter, 1,575:549575:325- 
» Venus, 1,572,235,950,780. 
» Baturn, 1,572,551, 534,070. 
»» the sun’s apsis, 340,829,95 3,200. 
» the moon’s apsis, §50,061,674,470. ; 
» the ascending node, 671,561,241,120 (Schram). 


P. 67, 1. 14. A.H. 161.—According to p. 15, the year was 
AH. 154. Of. note toi. 169. 


P. 71.—With the orbits of the planets cf. Sarya-Sid- 
dhdnta, xii. go, note. 


Pp. 74 seq.—As for the Arabic terminology of these 
pages, it deserves to be noticed that— 
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(1.) Jaded! 3! means the true distance = Sanskrit 
mandakarna. 


(2.) That pail jel means the true distance of the 
shadow’s end; and 


(3.) Sinus totus, IS! Ww =Sanskrit trijivd or trijyd, 


means the sinus of three zodiacal signs or gO deyrees, ἴ,6. the 
radius. 


Ρ, 74, 1]. 17, 18.—Instead of TC = ag the Arabic manu- 


script has KC = és which has been corrected by Dr. 
Schram, 


P. 75, 1. 34.—The lacuna must be something like the 
following :—‘ For KC must be divided by the divisor kept 


in memory ” (Schram). a 


P. 78, 1. 27.—This and the two following passages are 
not clear. Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
the subject, for the shadow is neither the greatest nor the 
mean, but the true shadow ; and the shadow from which 
one is to subtract, 1.6. 1581, is nothing else than the earth’s 
diameter, which also is neither the mean nor the greatest, 
but always the same (Schram). 


P. 79.-—Alkhwdrizmt is mentioned here and ii. 114 (on 
the various colours of eclipses). According to Fihrist, 
p. Γ Vi, he composed an epitome of the Sindhind (Brahma- 
Siddhdnta), He is famous as the author of a work on 
algebra, edited by Rosen, London, 1831. Cf. also L. 
Rodet, L’ Algébre α᾽ Alkhwdrizmt et les Methodes Indienne et 
Grecque (‘‘ Journal Asiatique,” 101 (1878), pp. 5 seq.). 


P, 82. Two suns, two moons, déc.—This theory, as well 
as the expression fish (a name for the polar star ?), seem 
to be of Jaina origin. (Cf. Colebrooke, “Essays,” ii. 201. 


P. 84.—Cf. with this table of the Nakshatras a paper of 
Thibaut, “ The Number of the Stars constitutin g the several 
Nakshatras according to Brahmagupta, &c.,”’ the “Indian 
Antiquary,” 1885, p. 43; also Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 
284, and Sdrya-Siddhdnta, Ὁ. 321. 
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P. 89, 1. 32.—In the Arabic text, p. ΓΞ, 15, read Wil 
instead of .y2!. The number of years is 1800, not 2800. 


* P. go. Kdladmsaka.—This term (also kdldmiga) is ex- 
plained in Stirya-Siddhdnta, note to 1x. 5. 

The work Ghurrat-alzyjat, only once mentioned, is per- 
haps identical with the Kitdb-alghurra, which Alberuni 
quotes in his “Chronology” (my translation, p. 15 δέ 
passim), Its author was Abi-Muhammad Alné’ib Alamuli, 
who has used the work of Yakfib Ibn Tarik. Cf note to 
i, 169. 


Ῥ, go, 1. 21.—Emendation of the khandakhidyaka (also 
on p. 91), 1.6. Uttarakhandakhadyaka, 

On Vijayanandin (1. 26), the author of Karanatilaka, of. 
note toi. p. 156. 


« P. 101.—The enumeration of mountains, here taken 
from the Matsya-Purdna, may be checked by the help of 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 141, note 2, and ii. 191 seg. The last 
name is written bahdshir in the Arabic, which I cannot 
identify with an Indian name. Perhaps it is a blunder 
for mahdshtr, which might represent mahdSaila. Vide 
Vishnu-Purdna, 11. iv. p. 197. 


P. 1to1.—On the Awrval egend, cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 111. 
vill. p. 81, note. 


P. 102.—The story of Soma, the husband of the daughters 
of Prajaipati (the lunar stations), occurs in its elements 
already in the.Vedic period. Cf. H. Zimmer, Altindisches 


Leben, pp- 355, 375- 


P. 104.—On the Hindu theory of ebb and flow, ef. 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 203, 204. The two names, of which I 
have not found the Indian equivalents, are written dahkarr 
and vuhar in the Arabic. 


P. 105. The Vishnu-Purdna says.—The author seems 
to refer to Vishnu-Purdna, II. iv. Ὁ. 204: ‘The rise and 
fall of the waters of the different seas is five hundred and 
ten (not 1500) inches” (or finger-breadths). 
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P. 106.—The author’s theory of the origin of the Diba- 
jat has already been mentioned, vol. i. 233. 


P. 110,—As to the strictures of the author on the sin- 
cerity of Brahmagupta, cf. note to p. 25 (here ii. p. 263). 
The passages which excited the indignation of Alberuni 
do not express the view of Brahmagupta, but were simply 
taken by him from older books—in fact, written pirva- 
Sdstrdnusdrena. Cf. Kern, translation of Brihat-Samnitd, 
note to chap. ill. v. 4 (p. 445). 


P. 114, 1. 12. Kinds of eclipses —Read instead of this, 
colours of the eclipses. On Alkhwirizmi, cf. note to 11. 79. 

What the author here mentions as a view of the Hindus, 
agrees literally with Stirya-Siddhdnta, vi. 23. 


P. 116.—On the Khandakhddyaka, the Sanskrit original 
of the Arabic Sindhind, cf. note to i. 153, 154. 
e 
P. 118.—On the Brihajjdtakam of Varahamihira, ef. 
note to i. 219. 


P. 119.—Rules for finding the dominants or regents of 
the day, month, and year are given in the Sdrya-Sid- 
dhdnta,1. 51, 52; xii. 78, 79. 


P. 120.—On the sridhava (Ὁ) of Mahideva, not to be 
confounded with the book of the same title by Utpala, 
cf. note to 1. 157. 9 


P. 120. 7Ταδίο of the serpents.—The names of this table 
must be compared with the names in Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 
74,285. The words Suku and Cabrahasta seem to be mis- 
takes of the Arabic copyist for Vdsukt and Cakrahasta. 


P, 121.—The names of the dominants of the planets are 
not knewn to me from a Sanskrit source. Therefore the 
pronunciation of some of them remains uncertain. 


Pp. 121, 122.—The names of the dominants of the 
Nakshatras are given by A. Weber, Ueber den Vedakalen- 
der Namens Jyotisham, p. 94. Cf. also Sirya-Siddhdnta, 
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viii. 9, pp. 327 seg., and Vishnu-Purdna, 11. viii., notes on 
pp: 270, 277. ΠΟΥ é 

Instead of Mitra, the deity presiding over Anuradha, it 
would perhaps be better to write Mazira, and in the 
Arabic pre (Vishnu-Purdna, ii. p. 277). 

The latter part of this list in the Arabic text is not free 
from confusion. 

The regent of Uttarabhadrapada is placed side by side 
with Pfrvabhadrapada, whilst the latter station is left 
without its regent, which is aja ckapdt (Sirya-Siddhdanta, 
p. 343). A part of this word seems to be extant in the 


square for afvint, which has ,US ,2\. Perhaps this is to be 
read asvin ajaikapdd, 3\sSre-\ 4%\, in which case the Arabic 


copyist has made two blunders, dropping part of the word 
ajatkapdd and placing it in the wrong square. 


P. 123.—On the sixty-years cycle οὐ Sdrya-Siddhdnia, 
ie 55, and xiv. 17; Varahamihira, Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 
20—5 3. 


P. 125.—For the names Samvatsara, Parivatsara, &c., cf. 
Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 24; Stirya-Siddhdanta, xiv. 17, note; 
Weber, Ueber den Vedakalender genannt Jyotisham, p. 
34-36. 


Pp. 127, 128.—-The dominants of the single /ustra are 
given in Brihat-Samhitd, chap. viii. 23. 

The names of-.the single years exhibit some differences 
from the Sanskrit text (Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 27-52). 

No. 8, Uwe instead of bhdva, has risen from a wrong 
division of the words of the text— 

Srimukhabhdvasdhvau, 

Le. Srimukha-bhiva-shhvau. 

No. 9, Us? instead of 95. =yuvan, is perhaps a mis- 
take of the copyist of the Arabic text. 

No. 15, Ws visha (in Kern’s edition vrisha), is not a 
mistake, but a different reading. The word in brackets 
(Vrishabha) is to be cancelled. 


No. 18, ks , natu, cannot be combined with pdrthiva. 


It corresponds to natam. Of. Kern’s various readings to 
chap. viii. 35. 
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No. 30, ,~e. The name of the thirtieth year is dur- 
mukha. Perhaps the reading je has risen from a 


wrong division of these words (viii. 38)— 
manmatho ’sya paratasca durmukhah, 

so as to represent the elements -ca dur-. 

No. 34, “-» (Sarva), seems to be a mistake for sarvari 
or sarvarin, 

No. 40, pardvasu is the reading of some manuscripts 
for parabhdva. Cf. Kern, various readings to viii. 41. 

No. 48. This year is called dnanda by Kern, but the 
reading of Alberuni, vikrama, occurs also in Sanskrit 
manuscripts. Cf. various readings to viii. 45. 

No. 56. The 4 of the text seems to be a blunder of 
the copyist for dundubhi (vili. 50). 

No. 57. amgdra or amgdri, the reading of certain manu- 
scripts instead of udgdrt (vili. 50). 

No. 58 and 60. The words SUS (instead of ps ty and 


as =raktdksha and kshaya, seem to be examples of a 


phonetic change between sh and 7. 
The same list of names is given in Stirya-Siddhdnta, i. 
55, note. 


P. 130.—With this chapter on the four parts of the life 
of a Brahman cf. Vishnu-Purdna, book III. chap. ix. 


P. 131.—The complete verse of Bashshar is this— 
‘* The earth is dark, but the fire is bright, 
And the fire is worshipped, sfhoe there is fire.” 
This is the saying of a man whose parents had come as 
prisoners of war from Tukh4ristén on the Upper Oxus, 
but he was born in Basra, and lived in Bagdad under the 
Khalif Almahdi. As he stood under the accusation of 
being a heretic (Zoroastrian or Manicheean), or, according 
to another version, because he had composed satirical 
verses on the Khalif, he was, notwithstanding his great 
age, sentenced to be beaten, and died in consequence, A.H. 
167=a.D. 784. Cf. Ibn Khallikin, Vita, No. 112. 


_ P. 134, 1. 1.—The south, as the direction foreboding evil, 
has already once been mentioned in connection with the 
islands Lank& and Vadavimukha, vide i. 307, 308. 
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Pp. 134, 135.—-With this description of Aryfvarta cf. 
Manu, ii. 17 seg.; Vasishtha, i. 12; and Baudhayana, i. 
I, 9-12 (“Sacred Laws of the Aryas,” translated by G. 
Buhler, Oxford, 1879-82). 


P. 135.—On the vegetables which must not be eaten, 
cf. Manu, v. 5, and Vasishtha, xiv. 33. Ndlé seems to be 
= Sanskrit παι κά. 


P. 136.—The contents of this chapter are nearly related 
to Vishnu-Purdna, book ITI. chap. viii. 


P. 137.—The story of King Rama, the Brahmin, and the 
Canddla, taken from the Rdmdyana, vide in Wilkins’ 
“ Hindu Mythology ” (Calcutta, 1882), p. 319. 


Pp. 137, 138.—The two quotations of Alberuni from 
the Bhagavadgitd can hardly be compared with any pas- 
sage in the book in its present form. Cf. note to i. 29. 


P. 139.—On the asvamedha or horse-sacrifice, cf. Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays,” i. 55, 56. 


Pp. 140, 141.—This legend, as given on the authority of 
the Vishnu-Dharma, is not known to me from a Sanskrit 
source. 


P. 142.—As the original of this quotation from the 
Purdyas is not known to me, the pronunciation of some of 
the proper nouns remains uncertain. 


P. 143.—The story of Sagara, Bhagiratha, and the 
Ganges, is related by H. H. Wilgon, ‘“ Works,” vol. ii. p. 
168. Cf. also Wilkins’ “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 385. The 
source of this legend is the first book of Rémdyana. 


P. 145.—I do not know the original of this quotation 
from Var&hamihira’s Samhita. 


Pp. 145, 146.—The words here attributed to Saunaka 
are probably taken from the Vishnu-Dharma. Cf. note 
to 1. 54. ; 
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P. 147.—The story of the head of Brahman is part of 
the legend of Siva’s fight with the Asura Jalandhara. Cf. 
Kennedy’s ‘‘ Researches,” p. 456. 


P. 149.—This and the following chapters treat of subjects 
which are discussed more or less in every Indian law-book, 
as in those of Manu, Apastamba, Gautama, and others. 
Alberuni, however, does not seem to have drawn directly 
from any of these books, but rather from his own experi- 
ence, from what his Pandits had told him, and what he 
himself had observed during his stay in India. 


P. 153.—Alha}j4j was governor of Babylonia during 
twenty years under the Omayyade Kalif ‘Abdulmalik 
(684-704) and his son Alwalid (704-714). 


P. 153. That a Brahmin and a Canddla are equal to 
him.—Cf. the saying of Vy4sa, the son of Paraéara, here 
vol. 1, p. 44. e 


P. 155.—On the forbidden degrees of marriage, ¢f. 
Mann, iii. 5. 


P. 156.—On garbddhdna, stmarmtonnayanam, &c., cf. the 
Dharmasdstra of Gautama, viii. 14; also the Grehyasiitras 
of Aévalayana, 1. 13, 14. 


P. 157. Thus, when Kabul was conquered, &c.—The sen- 
tence added in brackets to indicate the meaning of the 
author’s words, as I understand them, ought to run thus: 
“(which proves that he abhorred the eating of cows’ meat 
and sodomy, but that he did not consider harlotry as 
anything baneful or unlawful).” 

The detail in the history of K&bul here alluded to is 
not known from other sources, 6.0. Balddhurt. During the 
Omayya Kaliphate of Damascus, both Kfibul and Sijis- 
tan bravely fought against the Muslims. During certain 
years they were subdued and had to pay tribute, but 
Kabul always remained under the sway of its Hindu 
(Brahmin) kings of the Pala dynasty. It was incorporated 
into the Kalif’s empire under the Abbaside Ma’miin; it 
had to receive a Muslim governor, but retained at his side 
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the Hindu Shah. The same double rule existed in 
KhwéAarizm. . 

About A.D. 950-975 the city of Kabul was already 
Muslim, whilst the suburb was inhabited by the Hindus 
(and by Jews). Kabul was the coronation-city for the Pala 
dynasty, as Konigsberg in Prussia for the Hohenzollerns. 
Even when they ceased to reside in K&bul, they had to be 
crowned there. 

By the Ispahbad, mentioned by Alberuni, I under- 
stand the Hindu governor who ruled over the city for the 
Pala king. Our author applies a title of the Sasanian 
empire to the official of a Hindu empire. 

In what year the negotiation referred to by Alberuni 
took place is not known. Perhaps under Ma’mifin, when 
the city was definitely ceded to the Muslim conquerors. 

It seems to have been the public opinion among Mus- 
lims that Hindus considered fornication as lawful, as Ibn 
Khurdadhbih expresses it (Elliot, “ History of India,” 1. 
12), whilst, according to Alberuni, they considered it in- 
deed as unlawful, but were lax in punishing it. 


P. 157.—The Buyide prince ‘Adud-aldaula, who held 
Persia under his sway, died Α.Η. 372=A.D. 982. Not long 
before Alberuni wrote, the last of their dominions had been 
annexed to the empire of Mahmifid of Ghazna. 


P. 158.—’lyfs Ibn Mu 4wiya was judge in Basra under 
the Omayya Khalif Omar Ibn ‘Abdalaziz, and died there, 
AH. 122=A.D. 740. « 


P. 159.—With the author’s description of the ordeals, 
cf. Manu, viii. 114 seg., and a translation of the chapter on 
ordeals from the Vydvahdra Maytkha by-G. Biihler, in 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 1867, vol. 
XXXV. pp. 14. seqg.; Stenzler, Die Indischen Gottesurthedle, in 
Letschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, ix. 
p. 661. The last-mentioned kind of ordeal (p. 160) is also 
described in Elliot’s “ History of India,” 1. 329 (the Sindian 
ordeal of fire). 


P. 164. According to a passage in the book Manu.—Cf. 
Manu, ix. 118. 
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P. 166.—For the first. quotation from Phedo, 81m, ef. 
note toi. p.65. The second quotation can hardly be iden- 
tified with any passage in Phado. Perhaps it is derived 
from a commentary on the following words, 810 :— 

ἀλλὰ διειλημμένην ye, οἶμαι, ὑπὸ τοῦ σωματοειδοῦς, ὃ αὐτῃῇ ἡ 
ὁμιλία τε καὶ συνουσία τοῦ σώματος διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ ξυνεῖναι καὶ διὰ 
τὴν πολλὴν μελέτην ἐνεποίησε ξύμφυτον. 


P. 167.—The quotation from Phado is found 1150- 
1164 :— 

Θάπτωμεν δέ σε τίνα τρόπον ; ὅπως ἄν, ἔφη, βούλησθε, ἐάνπερ 
γε λάβητέ με καὶ μὴ ἐκφύγω ὑμᾶς, κιτ.λ, 

ἐγγνήσασθε οὖν με πρὸς Κρίτωνα, ἔφη, τὴν ἐναντίαν ἐγγύην ἢ 
ἣν οὗτος πρὸς δικαστὰς ἠγγυᾶτο, οὗτος μὲν γὰρ F μὴν ταραμενεῖν. 
ὑμεῖς δὲ ἢ μὴν μὴ παραμενεῖν ἐγγνήσασθε, ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνω, ἀλλὰ 
οἰχήσεσθαι ἀπιόντα, ἵνα Κρίτων ρᾷον φέρῃ, καὶ μὴ ὁρῶν μον 
τὸ σῶμα ἢ καιόμενον ἢ κατορυττόμενον ἀγανακτῃ ὑπὲρ ἐμοθοὼς 
δεινὰ πάσχοντος μηδὲ λέγῃ ἐν τῇ ταφῇ, ὡς ἢ προτίθεται Σωκράτη 
ἢ ἐκφέρει ἢ κατορύττει, K.T.X. 

ἀλλὰ θαρρεῖν τε χρὴ καὶ φάναι τοὐμὸν σῶμα θάπτειν καὶ 
θάπτειν οὕτως, ὅπως ἄν σοι φίλον ἢ καὶ μάλιστα yy] νόμιμον 
εἶναι. 


P. 168. Galenus, &c.—I do not know the Greek original 
of this quotation. Cf. note to i. p. 35. 


P. 169.—The words of Vasudeva are a quotation from 
Bhagavad-Gitd, viii. 24. 


P. 171. Johannes Grammaticus.—Cf. note to i. 36. 


P. 171.—The two quotations from Phedo are found in 
. 620 :— 


φ , , > ν δ , ε > 3 , 
ἴσως τοίνον ταύτῃ οὐκ ἄλογον μὴ πρότερον αὑτὸν ἀποκτιννύναι 
7 A Q > ἢ b' θ ὸ 3 , A Ἁ ‘ a e a 
δεῖν, πρὶν ἀνάγκην τινὰ θεὸς ἐπιπέμψῃ, ὥσπερ καὶ τὴν νῦν ἡμῖν 
παροῦσαν. 


And 628 :— 


ὡς ἔν τινι φρουρᾷ ἐσμεν of ἄνθρωποι καὶ οὐ δεῖ δὴ ἑαυτὸν ἐκ 
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ταύτης λύειν οὐδ᾽ ἀποδιδράσκειν, κιτιλι τὸ θεοὺς εἶναι ἡμῶν 

4 9 7 Q e n A 9 ᾽ a “a 7 
τοὺς ἐπιμελουμένους καὶ ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἕν τῶν κτημάτων 
τοῖς θεοῖς εἶναι. 


Ρι 74.--ΠπῸ Σ the Vishnu-Purdna, vide note to i. 54. 
The reading Duve is not certain, as the Arabic text has 
only δώ. 

The names Dilipa, Dushyanta, and Yaydti have been 
verified by means of the index to Vishnu-Purdna. 


P. 175, last line.—On the festival of the birth of Viasu- 
deva-Krishna (Krishnajanmdshtamt), cf. Weber, “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1874, p. 21; 1877, p. 1613 Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vi. p. 92. 


P. 176, 1. 11.—The Arabic manuscript has gil, 1.6. dtay. 
For the word aftdfaja, of. H. H. Wilson, “Essays and 
Lectures,” 11. 232. 


P. 176,1. 19. Devasint.—The latter half of this word is 
apparently a derivation from the root svap=to sleep. In 
Prakrit sleep = sivino (Sanskrit svapna). Vide Vararuci,i. 3. 


P. 177, 1. 20.—Deotthini, also called deotthdn and 
ditthwan. Cf. H. H. Wilson, “Glossary of Technical 
Terms,” pp. 133, 134, 143, and “ Memoirs on the History, 
Folklore, and Distribution of the Races of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,” by H. Elliot, edited by J. 
Beames, i. 245. 


P. 177.—The here-mentioned bhishma-pafica-rdtri seems 
to be identical with the bhishma-paftcakam mentioned by 
Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” 11. 203. 


Ῥ, 177.—The name Gaur-t-r, 5,8, occurs also ii. 1 79; 


and is apparently a vernacular form for gauré-trittyd. Cf. 
Wilson, 2. 2. p. 185. 


P. 178.—With this calendar of festivals are to be com- 
pared the treatise of H. H. Wilson, “The Religious 
Festivals of the Hindus,” in his “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 
p- 151 seg., and Garcin de Tassy, Notice sur les fétes popu- 
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latres des Hindous, Paris, 1834. This chapter, as well as 
the preceding one, would perhaps receive much light from 
the Jyotirvidhdbharanam, chap. xxi. Cf. Weber, “ Journal 
of the German Oriental Society,” vol. xxii. p. 719, and 
XXIV. p. 399. 

This chapter has been translated into Persian by Abf- 
Said Gardezt (manuscript of the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, Ouseley 240). C/. note to ii. 6. 


P. 178. Agdtis.—The Arabic has only Lay dSl, which 


might be something like ajya-divasa. 

Muttai.—This pronunciation is given by the manuscript. 
The name, not to be confounded with the Arabic name 
Matta (Mattheeus), is perhaps identical with the name of 
a prince of Siwistan mentioned by Elliot, ‘“ History of 
India,” 1. 145-153. - 

Hindolt-caitra.—Cf. Dola-ydtrd or Holt of Wilson, 


p. 223. 
Bahand.— Vide Wilson, /. ¢., and vasanta, here ii. 17%. 
P. 179. Gaur-t-r.—Cf. note to ii. 177. 


P. 180. Gdthat (3), &c.—In the Arabic text the word Le 
must be added before απ. 


In the following line there is a lacuna, which in my 
translation I have filled up by the help of the Persian 
translation of Gardézi which runs thus :— 


KAD) eleb ᾿» In another place Gardézi writes ig |S. 


Ῥ, 181.—On Jivasarman, cf. note to 1. 164. 


P. 182. Ktré (?).—This is perhaps only a misspelling of 
the Arabic copyist for a5, Kandt (Gandt Ribdt-ala’mir). 
Cf. note to i. 317, and Elliot, ‘‘ History of India,” ii. 112, 
150; iv. 138; Bathakt, ed. Morley, p. 274. It is the 
place where King Mas fd was murdered. 


P. 182. Dtbdlt=dipdvali (row of lamps).—Cf. Wil- 
son, “Glossary of Technical Terms,”’ p. 114. Gardezi has 


μ᾽ ‘no, αζυάϊῇ, 
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P. 183. Sdgdrtam = sdkdshtamt.—Cf. Wilson “ Essays,” 
11. 208. 


P. 183.—Cdmdha seems to be = caturdast magha, 
ménsartagu=mdnsdshtaka, pirdrtaku=pirdshtaka, and 
mahdtan = maghashtamt. Cf. Wilson, “ Essays,” ii. 183, 
184, 181. 


P. 183.—The festival dhola seems to be identical with 
holt, holika or dol-jdtraé. Cf. Wilson, p. 147,210. Instead 


of dhola the Persian translation of Gardézi has us ge, λοι. 
P. 184. Sivardtri.—Cf. Wilson, p. 210. 


P. 184.—Pdyattanu is perhaps = pipdshtami. Cf. 
ptpashtakd. 


P. 186.—On the 15th Magha, as the beginning of 
kaliyuga, cf. Wilson, ‘‘ Essays and Lectures,’ ii. p. 208. 
Alberuni seems to have taken his information regarding 
the yugddyd or beginning of a yuga from Vishnu-Purdna, 
111. chap. xiv. p. 168. 


P. 187, 1. 5—The number of lunar days, 1,603,000,010 
(sic MS.), must, according to Dr. Schram, be altered to 
1,603,000,080. 


P. 188. Vishuva.—On the use of this term in astronomy, 
of. Stirya-Siddhdnta, ii}. 6, note. 


P. 188.—On Samaya (°), φῇ, note to i. 336, 


P. 180, 1. 17, after the table.—The solar year is 365 days 
15! 30! 221 4οἷν, not 365 days 30! 22ii 301} οἷν, Acocord- 
ingly the last line must run thus: ‘‘(7.e. 1 day 15! 304 221}. 
30" are equal to 4227)” (Schram). 


P. 190, ]. 7.—The bhdgahdra is not 572, as the manu- 
script has, but 576, and the fraction 77§ (Schram). 


P. 190.—Auliatia (Ὁ). The name is written .» 4, 
ussg. A more literal rendering is this: “ And that which 
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A. the son of 8S. has dictated of the same (subject), is based 
on the theory of Pulisa.” This author seems to have been 
contemporaneous with Alberuni, as also Samaya (11. 188). 


P. 190. Vardhamihira.—Cf. note to 1. 54. 
The term shadasitimukha is explained in Sdrya-Sid- 
dhdnta, xiv. 6, note. 


P, 191.—-On the Parvan, cf. chap. 1x. 


P. 192, Samhitd.—The author quotes here the Brihat- 
Samhitd, chap. xxxii. 24-26. 


P. 192.—On the book Sridhava, cf. note to 1. 157 and 
11. 120. Is the word =sarvadhara 3 


P. 194.—With the theory of the karanas, cf. Sdrya- 
Siddhéanta, ii. 67-69. 


& 
P. 195.—For an explanation of the term bdbhukis, ef. 
Stirya-Siddhdnta, i. 27, note. 


Ῥ, 197.—The names of the common karanas are found 
in Sirya-Siddhdnta, ii. 69, note. 

The other names are Indian numerals of a vernacular 
stamp. The corresponding Sindhi forms are barkhu (1), bid, 
tri6, coth6, panjo, chahdé, saté, athé, nd6, dahé, yarhé, barhé, 
térhé, codhd. Cf.'Trumpp, “Sindhi Grammar,” pp. 158, 174. 
The form pancdht (=the 15th) has, as far as I can see, no 
analogy in the vernacular dialects. 


P. 199.—Samkrdnti means the sun’s entrance into a sign 
of the zodiac. Cf. Sirya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 10, note. 


P. 200. Alkindt.—The way in which this scholar has 
transformed the Hindu theory of the Aaranas is instruc- 
tive, as showing how Indian subjects were handled by the 
Arabs before Alberuni, even by the most learned and 
enlightened among them. The first knowledge of these 
things was probably communicated to the Arabs by the 
translation of the Brahma-Siddhanta(Sindhind) and Khan- 
pakhddyaka (Arkand) of Brahmagupta. On Alkindi, cf 
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G. Fliigel, Alkindt, genannt der Philosoph der Araber, 
Leipzig, 1857 (in vol. i. of the Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes). 


P. 201.—The names of the vishfis, as taken from the 
Sridhava (of Mahadeva?—cf. note to il. 120), are not 
known to me from a Sanskrit source. However, vadavd- 
mukha, ghora, and kdlardirt seem to be certain. The 


words 5¥ and (J\s> might be plava and jedla, but ει s ? 


The other series of names of the vish{1s, according to 
Alkindi, which by a mistake have been omitted in the 
Arabic text, may be transliterated in this way :— 


(1.) ΒΒ ρὲ (sdlapadé 3). 

(2.) Jamadiid (yadmyodadhz 3). 

(3.) Ghora. 

(4.) Nastarinish. 

(5.) Darunt (dhdrint 3). 

£6.) KayAli. 

(7.) Bahayimani. 

(8.) Bikata (vyakta 3). 

P. 204. On the yoyas.—The contents of this chapter are 
near akin to those of chap. xi. of the Sdrya-Siddhdnta. 
Compare also in the same book ii. 65, 66. The technical 
term pdta, which literally means /al/ (for its astrological 
meaning, cf. J. 6. xi. 5, note), has in Arabic been rendered 
by the word byi.,, 6.6. falling (page ~", 11, 24), here il. 207, 


208,209. In the Arabictext on Ὁ. ? 14,7, read Nos instead 


of aay , and to the word c= Xn, 1. 16,1t must be added that 


e 
ον 9 


the manuscript has ,.,),uw 


Ρ, 205.—On the Karanatilaka of Vijayanandin, ¢/. note 
to i. 156. 


P. 207.—The bhuktyantara has been explained, ii. 195. 


P. 208.—Sydvabala (Ὁ) seems to have been a Hindu 
from Kashmir who had become a Muslim, and wanted, by 
means of an Arabic book, to be informed on certain chap- 
ters of Hindu astrology. The pronunciation Sydvabala is 
ont certain. The Arabic manuscript has siydwpal, 
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P. 208.—On the Brahmin Bhat{ila, cf. note to i. 157. 
The names of the yogas which he mentions are not known 
to me from other sources. The names ganddnta, kdla- 
danda, and vaidhyita are certain, and barh is probably 
varsha. 


P. 209.—On Sripfla, ¢/. note to i. 164. 

P. 210.—With the names of this table οὐ Sarya-Sid- 
dhdnta, ii. 65, note (also p. 432). The ,S««: of the Arabic 
seems to be a mistake for SS vishkambha ; No. 15, Δλλό, 


a mistake for wi, ganda. 
Instead of dyushmant (name of the third yoga), the 
Arabic has »Sj\, (rdjakama 3); instead of vyatipdta it has 


wilt (gatipdta 3). 


P, 211.—The contents of this astrological chapter are 
principally taken from the Laghwdtakam (ὶ.6. the smallér 
book of nativity) by Varaihamihira, of which the chapters 
i. ii, have been translated by A. Weber (Jnidische Studien, 
2, 277 seqg.), Whilst the remainder has been translated by 
H. Jacobi (De Astrologie Indice hora appellate origin- 
bus. Accedunt Laghwdtakt capita inedita iiu.—xii., Bonn, 
1872). Alberuni does not always adhere to the order of 
the paragraphs which we have in the Sanskrit text, and 
for certain parts he seems to have drawn from some com- 
mentary. 

The exact meaning of the term seeonds of the stars (the 


same page, ll. 23, 24), δ “καὶ sl 2» is not known to me. 


Pp. 213—215.—The table of planets is taken from chapters 
li, 111. iv. of the Laghujdiakam. 

For the reading of the terms naisargika, vimigra, and 
shaddya (p. 215), I am indebted to Prof. H. Jacobi, Kiel. 


The number 25, ἀζ, in the column with the heading The 
scale of their magnitude, seems to be a mistake for 3, ΖΦ: 


Pp. 217-219.—This table of the zodiacal signs has been 
taken from Laghujdtakam, chap. i. 


Pp. 221, 222.—This table of the Houses has been taken 
from Laghwidtakam, chap. i. 15. 
VOL. 11. 20 
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Ῥ, 234.—The notes on comets and other meteorological 
subjects, with which the author concludes his book, have 
been taken from the Brihat-Samhitd of Varfhamihira. 


Pp. 237-238.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. xi. 10-28. 
The children of the fire are called hutdgasutdh in Sans- 


krit, in Arabic οὐδοῦ οὶ, which I cannot explain. 


Pp. 241-244.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brthat-Sammtd, chap. xi. 29-51. 


The reading w= Wry, instead of padmaketu, seems to 
be a mistake of the copyist for weed. 


Ῥ, 245: Book of the medicine of elephants.—On this and 
similar literature, cf. A. Weber, Vorlesungen iiber Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p- 289. 


INDEX I. 


&= Aditya, i. 215 

abda, ii. 118 

abdhi, i. 178 

AbhA&part, i. 200 

Abhastala, i. 230 

Abhi, i. 303 

abhijit, i. 340, 341, 342; ii. 66, 
85, 87, 127 

Abbira, i. 300, 301, 302 

abhra, i. 178 

Abika (1), i. 299 

&cfrya, i. 155 

hed (Ὁ, fi. 148 

Adarsa, i. 302 

Adhaka, i. 162, 163, 164 

adhas, i. 290 

adhimisa, ii. 20 seg., 23; universal 
or partial, ii. 23 

Adbishthina, i i. 207; ii. 181 

adhomukha, i i. 61 

Adi, i. 178 ; ii. 23 

&adi-purana, i. 130 

Aditi, il. 121 

Adittahaur, i. 206 

Aditya, i. 116, 179, 215, 216, 291 

Adityavara, i. 213 

aditya-purfana, i. 130, 168, 217, 
229, 230, 233, 248, 368 

&dityaputra, i. 215 

adri, i. 178 

aga, i. 178 

agastya, i. 182; ii. 66, 91, 92, 94 

Agastyamata, i. 132 

Agdts (f), ii. 178 

fgneya, i, 290, 297, 801; ii. 203 

Agney: 8, i. 358 

Agni i. 131, 178, 242, 842, 357, 
5658, 894; ii. 121, 125 

Agniba (ἡ, . i. 394 

Agnidhra, i. 394 

agnihotrin, i. 102 


Agnijihva, i. 231 

Aguimukha, i i. 231 

Agnitya, i. 302 

Agnivesa, i. 159 

agukiru, i. 220 

ahan, i. 368 ; ii. 26 

ahankara, i. 41 

ahargana, i 355, 368; ii. 26, 27 
seq., 34, 46 sez., 48, 60, 116, 184 

Aharit, ii. 179 

Ahirbudhnya, i. 342 ; ii. 66, 1229 

fhof, ii. 180 

ahoratra, i. 359 

aindra, i. 135 

Airdvata, ii 245 

aisana, i. 290, 297 ; ii. 202 

aiginya, i. 303 

Aja, 1, 342, 358 

Aja, ekap4d, ii, 122 

A jodaha (Ayodhy 4), i. 200 

Akara, 1. 301 

Akaéga, i. 178 

akshara, i. 172 

akshaupini, i. 179, 403, 407, 408 

akshi, 1. 178 

Alika, i i. 300 

Alisptr, i. 203 

Amarfvati, 1. 271 

Amarfvatipura, i. 271 

amfavasya, i. 348 ; ii. 185, 197 

ambara, i. 178, 303 

ambaratala, i. 230 

Ambaritsha, i. 113 

Ambashtha, i . 301 

amrita, i. 54, 253, 

arnéaka, i. 140, 144 

arnsiya, ii. 227 

amsu, i. 217, 230 

amsSumant, i. 217 

anala, ii. 123 

Anandapaila, i. 135; ii. 18 


262, 844: ii, 107 
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Ananta, i. 257, 247, 298 
nar, i. 205 

Anartta, i. 300, 302 

Andhra, i. 299, 300, 301 

Andhrade§a, i. 173 

Andhif, i. 173 

andt, i. 161, 162, 163 

anga, i. 178, 801 

angdra, ii. 128 

Angiras, i, 131, 
127 

angula, i. 166 

Anhilvara, i, 153, 205 ; ii. 6, 7 

anikint, i. 407 

Anila, i. 342 

Antla, i. 248 

Aniruddha, i. 898 

Afijana, i. 300 

anka, i. 174 

ata, i. 220 

Antaka, i. 342 

antara, 1.178; 11. 195 

Antardvipa, i. 302 

Antariksha, i. 398 

antarikshya, ii. 235 

Antarvedi, i. 211 (notes). 

Antahsila, i. 257 

antya, i. 175 

antyaja, 1. 101 

anu, 1, 337 

Anublada, i. 231 

anuradha, i. 218, 391, 898 ; 11, 85, 
86, 122, 176 

Antru, i, 2563 

Auutapta, i. 262 

anuvatsara, 11. 125 

Auuviéva, i. 808 

a4paddharma, i. 133 

Apdmmarti, i. 394 c 

apfina, i. 339 

Apara (!), i. 894 

Aparanta (ἢ), i. 300 

Apardfntaka, i. 802 ὃ 

Apas, i. 842 ; ἰδ, 122 ΄“ 
pastamba, i. 181 

apratidbyisbya, i. 372 

apsaras, i, 247, 248 

Apstar, i, 202 

&pta-purAna-kAra, i, 237 

ἄτα, i, 216 

aranya, i. 133 

Aravambashtha, i. 802 

arbuda, i. 176 

arbudam, i. 177 

ardhan&gart, i. 178 

Ardin, i. 202 


215, 291, 390; ii. 
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&rdra, i. 218; ii. 66, 84, 86, 121 

argha, ii. 95 

Arhant, i. 119, 121 

Arhata (?), ii. 142 

Ari, i. 800 

Arjuna, i. 29, 52, 352, 403 ; ii. 138 

Arjunayana, i. 802 

arka, i. 179, 215, 217; ii. 125 

&rki, i. 215 

Arkutirtha, i. 200 

Aror, i. 205, 260 

artha, i. 178 

Arthayashava (?), i. 299 

Arun, i, 259 

Aruna, i i. 255 ; ii. 143, 288 

Arundhatt, i. 890 

Aruni, i. 394 

Arvasudhana (3), i. 803 

ary, 1, 143 

Aryabhata, i 156, 168, 225, 227, 244, 
246, 266, 267, 268, 275, 277, 280, 
370, 373, 376, 377, 386 ; ii. 16, 17, 
18, 19, 88, 111, 190 

Ar yabhata (of Kusumapura), i i, 176, 
246, 316, 830, 335, 370 

A -yaka, i i. 254 

gal fog i. 217, 242, 342; ii. 121, 
19 


drydshtasata, i. 157, 386 
dryfivarta, i. 178 ; ii. 6 
Asa, 1, 179 
Aédla (3), 1. 280 
Agana (#), i. 358 
As&vil, i. 209 
disbati ( ), i, 215 
Aécirvart, i. 387 
fAshadha, i. 211, 217, 218, 857, 358, 
403; ii. 96, 99, 100, 178, 176, 
179, 193 
ashta, i. 178 ὰ 
ashtaka, ii. 183 
ashti, i. 179 
Asi, i. 202 
asipattravana, i. 61 
asita, i, 215 ; ii, 235 
Alesha, i, 218, 291; ii, 84, 121 
Asmaka, i. 300, 302 
Asphujit, i. 215 
ramavasa, i, 183 
oka, ii. 180 
Astagiri, i. 802 
asthi, il. 241 
asura, i. 90, 247, 825, 881 
aévamedha, i. 183 ; ; ii, 2, 189 
Asvavadana, i. 801 
Asvamukha, i. 262 
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Aévatara, i. 231, 247 

aévattha, i. 86 ; ii. 140, 141 
vatthaman, 1. 138, 394, 398, 405, 
406 

Advayuja, i. 217, 218, 358, 408 ; ii. 
98, 178, 177, 179, 186, 193 

aévin, i. 159, 178; ii. 122, 128 

aévint, i. 218, 242, 369; ii. 84, 86, 
122, 128 

atala, i. 230 

Atavya, i. 300 

Atharvanaveda, i. 127, 129 

atidbyiti, i. 179 

atin, ii. 197 

Atinaman, i, 394 

ativahika, i. 63 

&tman, i. 351 

&tmapurusha, 1. 321 

Atreya, i. 163, 300, 383 

Atri, i. 131, 291, 301, 390, 394 

attAtaja, ii. 176 

atvh (1), i. 348 

atyashti, i. 179 

Audumbara, i. 300 

Auliatta (?), ii. 190 

Aurva, ii. 101 

Autata (?), i. 887 

auttami, i. 887 

arte ii. 88, 43, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 
4 


fvaneya, i. 215 
Avanti, i. 298, 301 
varta, lil, 244 
avasarpini, i. 371 
avasvisa, i. 339 
avyakta, i. 40 
ayana, i. 856, 366 ; ii. 118 
yan& (ἢ), i. 257 
A&yurd&ya, ii. 228 
ayuta, i, 175 
ayutam, i. 176, 177 


b= Budha, i. 215 
Babrab&n, 1. 206 
Badara, i, 802 

badhatau (3), i. 101, 102 
Baga, i. 208 

Baha, i. 261 

bahand, ii. 178 
Bahimarvara, i, 261 
Bahr6j (v. Bibroj), i. 205, 261 
Bahudasa (8), i. 259 
bahudhA&nya, ii. 127 
bakshfita (8), ii. 208 
bala, ii. 226, 230 
Balabandhu, |. 88” 


Balabhadra, i. 156, 157, 158, 225, 
227, 236, 238, 248 (7), 241, 213, 244, 
246, 278, 274, 275, 279, .81, 282, 
317, 401, 403 ; ii. 70, 75, 187 

Balabhid, ii. 127 

Baladeva, i. 118 

Baladevapattana, i. 301 

balagra, i. 162 

Balahaka, ii. 101 

balava, ii. 197, 199 

Bali, i, 117, 129, 231 387, 396; ii. 
3,11, 144, 182 

Balirdjya, ii. 182 

Ballavar, i. 205 

Balfika (!), i. 257 

B&luvahin 1, i. 257 

Bamahfr, i. 202 

Bambhanva (not Bahmanva), i. 21, 
173, 205, 316 

Banfrast (Benares), i. 200 

Banavis, i. 202 

Banhgala, 1. 158 

banij, 11. 197, 199 

Bafijula, i. 257 

bara, i. 213 e 

Baramla, i. 207 

Barbara, i. 261 302; ii. 129 

Bardar', ii. 8 

bardi (?), i. 405 

barh, i. 859 

Barhaméil, i. 200 

Bari, i. 200, 201, 261 ’ 

barkhu, 1. 3859, 348 (7) ; ii, 197 

Barod&, i. 403 

Bardf, i. 208 ; ii. 105 

barsh, i, 259 

Barshavar (Peshavar), i 211 

Barvancat, i, 261 

Ba6an (!), i. 300 

bava, 11. 197, 199 

Bav&rtj, i. 208 

Baz&na (?), 1. 202, 205, 300 

Benares, i. 22, 156, 173; ii, 146 
147 

Bhadatta (?), i. 156 

Bhadila (?), i. 157 

Bhadrakara (!), i. 299 

Bhadra, i. 300, 301 

bh&drapada, i. 217, 218, 340, 358, 
403; ii. 8, 98, 173, 175, 177, 180, 
193 

Bhadr&éva, i. 249 

Bhaga, i. 217, 358 ; ii. 121, 128 

bh&gahara, ii. 80, 189, 190 

Bhagavat, i. 255 

Bhagavata, i. 121, 181 
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Bhagavatt, i. 118, 120; ii. 177, 179, 
180 


Bhf&geya (ἢ), i. 342 

Bhagtratha, ii. 143, 144 

BhaAilsan, i. 202 

bhaiksbuki, i. 173 

Bhalla, i. 303 

Bh&nurajas (1), i. 156 

bh4nu, i. 176, 215, 217 

BhAnuyasas (1), (cf. Bhanurajas), i. 
157 


Bhanukacchra (2), i. 300 

bhara, i. 165 

bhara, i. 130 

Bharadva, i. 300 

Bharadvaja, i. 394, 398 

bharanf, i. 218; ii. 84, 122 

Bhhrata, i. 262, 294 

Bharata, i. 29, 117, 132, 134; ii. 1, 
147, 152 

BhA&ratavarsha, i. 
296, 297 

Bhargava, i. 132, 215, 372, 398 

Bharma (7), ii. 120 

bherna (?), ii. 104 

Bharukaccha, i. 301 

Bhatal, i, 211 

Bha&tt, i, 205 

BhAatiya, i. 173 

Bhattila, 1 ii. 208 

Bh&tul, i. 260 

bhaumya, i. 215 

bhautya, i. 387 

bhava, ii. 127 

bhavaketu, ii. 243 

BhAvin (?), 1. 254 

Bhavishya, i. 131 

bhavishya-purana, i. 130 

BhillamAla, i. 153, 267 

Bhima, ii. 13 

Bhimapala, ii. 13 

Bhimarathf, i. 257 

Bhimagena, i. 403 

Bhishma, i. 133 

Leptin sete ag ii. 177. 
hogaprastha, i. 302 

Bhogavardhana, i. 300 

Bhoja, i. 300 

Bhoteshar, i. 201, 206 

bhramara, ii. 92 

Bhyigu, i. 77, 215, 291 

bhriguputra, i. 215 

bhriguloka, ii. 233 

Bhujaga, i. 342 

bhukti, i. 353; ii. 80, 88, 195, 200, 
205, 206, 207 


249, 294, 295, 
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bhuktyantara, ii. 195 

bhaimi (ἢ), i. 387 

Bhimihara, i. 203 

bhipa, i. 179 

bhari, i. 175 

Bhirishena, i. 387 

bharja, i. 171 

bhtrloka, i. 45, 232, 233, 238 

bhfita, i. 90, 92, 93, 178 

Bhitapura, 1. 303 

Bhuvanakoéga, i. 294 

bhuvarloka, i. 45, 232, 238 

bibaté (?), i. 215 

Bihat, i. 201 

Bihréj, i. 209 

bist (7), i. 165, 166 

Bitra, i. 262 

Bitar, i. 259 

biya, ii. 197 

Biyha, i. 259, 260 

Biyatta, i. 206. 259, 260 

Blv (? plava), ii. 202 

Bodha, i. 299 

bodhana, i. 215 

Brahmadanda, ii. 237 

brahmadi (!), ii. 116 

Brahmagupta, i. 147, 150, 153, 154, 
166, 168, 223, 224, 241, 243, 267, 
272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 282, 283, 
312, 314, 335, 368, 369, 370, 372, 
373, 374, 376, 377, 386; ii. 4, 7, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 28, 31, 46, 
59, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 82, 
90, 110, 111, 112, 186, 189, 192 

brahmAéhorAtra, i. 331 

brahmaloka, i. 233 

brahman, i. 28, 54, 72, 77, 89, 92, 
94, 100, 116, 118, 125, 129; his 
sons, i. 131, 134, 153, 155, 157, 
159, 176, 241, 256, 266, 321, 322, 
seq., 331, 332, 342, 350, 352, 360, 
361, 363, 369, 380, 386; ii. 2; 
life of, ii. 28, 63, 99, 115, 116, 
118, 120, 146, 147, 199, 237 

Brahman, era of, ii, 1 

bréhmana, 100, 102, 104, 121 

brahmana (ἢ), ii. 169 

in urd τῳ i, 181, 221 seg., 287 

brahman a-purana, i 1. 180 

BrahmAni, i. 119 

Brahmapura, i. 303 

brahma-pur&na, i i, 130 

Brahmaputra, i i. 387 

brahmarshi, i. 93, 247 

Brahmaripa, 1, οὔθ 

Βιδδιωηδεθνδζηΐὶ, i, 887 


INDEX. 


brahmasiddh&nta, i. 138, 158; table 
of contents, i. 154, 223, 224, 267, 
276, 352 ; 11. 110, 112 

Brahmavaivarta, i. 131 

Brahmin, ii. 95, 96, 98, 100, 109, 
110, 111, 180 seq., 149, 151, 153, 
179, 180, 181, 188, 185, 191 

Brahmottara, i. 262 

Brihaspati, i. 132, 398 

brihaspativara, i. 213 

budha, i. 215 

budhavara, i. 213 

Buddha, i. 40, 119, 121, 158, 243; 
ii, 169 

Buddhodana, i. 40, 380 

Budhnya, i. 387 

burlfi (?), 1. 204 


c=candra, i. 215 

Cabrahasta (¢), ii. 120 

cadur (!), ii. 127 

caitra, i. 212, 217, 218, 358, 369, 
394, 403; 11. 8, 10, 39, 48, 123, 
173, 176; festivals, ii. 178, 186, 
187, 193 

caitra-cashati (?), ii. 179 

Caitraka (?), i. 387 

cakhaka, i. 334 

cakra, i. 114, 117, 118, 341; ii. 101, 
107 

cakrasv4min, i. 117 ; ii. 103 

Cakshabhadra (?), ii. 120 

Cakshu, 1, 261 

caékshukha, i. 387 

Caksbus, i. 261 

cAkshusha, i. 387 

calaketu, ii. 241 

Calitu (?), i. 137 

c&mfha, ii. 188, 184 

c&mara, i. 140 

Camunda, i. 120 

camf, i. 407 

cana (?), i. 163 

Caficiika, i. 302 

candfla, i. 101, 239, 844, 381 ; ii. 
137, 188, 168 

Candané, i. 259 

Candar&ha, i. 260 

candra, i. 178, 215, 216; ii, 21, 101 

c&ndra, i. 185, 215 

Vandrabhagé, i. 259 

Candrabija (?), ii. 6 

Candraha, i. 206, 259 

candrahargana, ii. 27 

candramA&na, i. 353, 354 

candraparvata, ii. 148 
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Candrapura, i. 800 

candraéyana, ii. 173 

cAiotima (?), i. 344 

Caraka, i. 159, 162, 382 

Carmadvipa, i. 801 

Carmakhandila, i. 300 

Carmanvati, i. 257, 259; ii. 184 

Carmaranga, i. 802 

Carshayah (!), i. 394 

cashaka, i. 334 seqg., 887 ; ii. 52, 56, 
189 

caturyuga, i. 325, 354, 859, 368 seq., 
372 seq., 386, 398 ; ii. 1, 2, 17, 18, 
28, 57 seq., 186, 189 

catushpada, ii. 197, 198, 200 

Caulya, i. 299 

caudahf, ii. 197 

caut, ii. 197 

cesht&bala, ii. 225. 

chandas, i. 136 

chidra, i, 178 

cikitsa, 1. 355 

Cina, i. 261, 303; ii. 239 

Cipitan4sika, 1. 302 

Ciranivasana, i. 303 

citr&, i, 218, 312; ii. 85, 121, 7 

citrabhanu, ii. 127 

Citrakita, i. 301 

Citrfingada, ii. 120 

Citrapala, i. 257 

Citrakataé, i. 257 

Citrasgala, i. 255 

Citrasena, i. 387 

C-n-d-sara (ἢ), ii, 143 

Cola, i. 301; ii. 239 

Colika (?), i. 301 

Cyavana, i. 231 


DADS, i. 178, 235 

dadhimanda, i. 235 

dadhis&gara, i. 156, 235 

DahAala, i. 202 

dahana, i. 178 

dabariya (?), i. 344 

dahin, ii. 197 

DahmaAla, i. 205 

Daibal, i. 208 

Daihak, i. 189 

daitya, i. 91, 231, 287, 247, 248, 
267, 272, 279, 280, 364 ; ii. 140 

daityintara, i. 266 

Daksha, i. 54, 181, 291, 387 

daksbakula, i. 357 

dakshaputra, i. 387 

dakshina, i, 290 

Dakshinatya, i. 300 
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dakshinayana, i. 356, 357 Devik&, i. 259 
Damara, i. 303 Dhémagn, i. 394 
damariy& (ἢ), i. 344 Dhanafijaya, i. 231, 398 
Damin, i. 254 dhanishtha, i, 218, 291; 3 ii. 85 
D&modara, i. 403 dhanishth§, ii. 122, 124 
dinadharma, i. 133 dhanu, i. 166, 220 
Danak, i. 203 Dhanushman. (1), 1. 302 
danava, i. 91, 231, 237, 248, 256, | Dhanya, i. 254 

272, 330, 331 Dh4r, i. 202, 203 
danavaguru, i. 215 Dhara, i. 191 
Danda, i. 303; ii. 97 dharani, i. 178 
Dandahamar (Ὁ), ii. 176 dharma, i. 40, 132, 242, 291 
Dandaka, i. 800 Dharmfranya, i. 300 
Dandakavana, i. 301 dharmasfvarni, i. 387 
dantin, i. 178 Dhitri, i. 217, 238, 342 ; ii. 127 
Dantura, i. 301 dhi, i. 178 
Darada, i. 261 Dhivara, i. 262 
Daraur, i. 200 dhéla, ii. 183 
darbha, ii. 130, 131 Dhrishna, i. 387 
Dardura, i. 301 Dhritaketu, i. 387 
Dafrva, i. 303 Dhritarfshtra, i. 108, 403 
Darvad, i. 209 dhriti, i. 179 
dasagitiké, i. 157, 386 Dhritimat, i. 394 
dasalaksha, i. 176 dhruva, i. 239, 241 
dasam, i. 175 dhruvagriha (?), ii. 180 
Dasomeya, i. 803 Dhflika (?), i. 261 
Darva, i. 300 dhruvaketu (?), ii. 242 
DaSapura, i i. 301 dhur& (7), ii. 2 
Dasaratha, i i 117, 306, 372 dhur&sh&dha, ii. 21 
Désarna, i. 301 Dhutapfpa, i. 259 
Dasarna, i. 257 dhydnagrahadhyaya, i. 155 
daégasahasra, i. 176 dibali, ii. 182 
Dasera (!), i. 302 dikshita, i. 102 
Daseruka (!), i. 300 Dilipa, ii. 174 
dasra, i. 178, 842 dimasu, i. 359 
dasta, i. 166 Dipapé, i. 262 
Datta, i. 394 Diptimat, i. 394 
deotthinf, ii. 177 Dirghagriva, i. 302 
desantara, i. 312, 814, 315 Dirghakega, i. 302 


deva, i. 90, 91, 92, 95, 159,‘176, | Dtrghamukha, i. 302 
947, 248, 252, 256, 266, 272, 330, | Dirvart (Dravids), i. 173 
331; ii. 68, 66, 96, 99, 189, 140, | Dirvartdesga, i. 173 


141, 177, 279, 280, 367 dis, i. 178, 179 
devagriha, ii. 178 Divakanbar, i. 210 
devaha, i. 330, 352, 369, 372 Divakara, i. 158, 215, 217 
Devakirti, i. 158 Diva-kfdha, i. 210 
Devala, i. 1382; ii. 235 divasa, i. 359 
devaloka, 11. 233 Divarsa (1), i. 801 
devamantrin, i. 215 Divaspati, i. 387 
Devaniga, i i. 887 divya, i. 42, 374; ii. 2365 
devapité, i. 215 divy&boratra, i. 829 
devapurohita, 1. 215 Divyatattva, i. 157 
devastni, ii. 176 divyavarsha, i. 359, 368; ii. 2 
Devaégreshta, i, 387 Diydmau, i. 205 
Devata (?), i. 387 Dkish (?), ii. 140 


devejya, i. 215 domba, i. 101, 102 
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Dramida, i. 302 

drankshana, i. 161 

Dravidadesa, 1.173 

Dravina, i ii. 101 

drekkdna, ii. 229, 233 

drigbala, ii. 225 

DribAla (?), i. 800 

Drishadvati, i. 249 

dyishtibala, ii, 225 

Drona, i. 183, 162, 163, 164, 254, 
394, 398, 405, 406 ; 3 i. 101 

Drata, i. 259 

Dodaht, i. 202 

Dagum, i. 201 

Dagumpfr, i. 200 

dundubhi, ii. 128 

Dunpfr, i. 206, 211, 317 

Durga, i. 300 

Durg&, i. 257 

Durgavivyitti, i. 185 

Durlabha, ii. 9, 10, 54 

durmati, ij. 128 

durtama (?), i. 371 

DurvA&sag, i. 404 

Duryodhana, i. 133 

Dushyanta, ii. 174 

duvahi, ii, 197 

duvé, ii. 174 

Dvaipfyana, i. 398 

dv&para, i. 372, 397, 398 

dvapara-yuga, i. 126, 878 ; descrip- 
tion, i. 380; 11. ὃ ; its beginning, 
li. 186 

Dvar, i. 207 

dvijesvara, i. 216 

dvipa, i. 168, 288, 284, 235, 236, 


243, 251 seg., 265, 295, 301, 388 ; 


ii, 144 
dvisvabh&va, ii, 220 
Dyuti, i. 894 
Dyutimat, i. 394 


EKAOARANA, 1. 303 
ekam, i, 175 
ekanakta, ii. 172 
Ekapada, i. 801 
Ekavilocana, i. 302 
Ela&patra, ii. 120 


GA, i. 140 

gabhastala, i. 230 
Gabhastimat, i, 280, 296 
Gabhira, i, 387 

gad4, i. 188 

gagana, i, 178 

giihat (Ὁ), ii. 180 
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Gaisitu (?), i. 187 

gaja, i. 178, 300 

Gajakarna, i. 231 

Galava, i. 394 

gana, i. 407 

gana (?), ii. 181 

Ganuaka, ii. 238 

Ganapati (?), i, 121 

Ganarfajya, i. 301 

ganda, i. 203 

Gandakt, 1, 259 

gandanta, ii. 208 

gandha, 1. 42 

Gandhamé&dana, i. 248, 249 

Gandhara, i. 21, 259, 261, 300, 803 

gandharva, i. 89,91, 238, 247,262, 808 

gandharva, i. 296 

Gandharvi, ii. 142 

Ganga, i. 200 seg., 208, 253, 254, 
259, 261; ii. 144 

Gangfidvara, i. 199 

Gangfs4&gara, i. 261 

Gangfsfyara, i, 201 

Gangeya, i. 202 

gara, 1). 197, 199 Φ 

Garbhba, i. 236 

garbbadhbAna, ii. 156 

Garga, i. 157, 342, 382, 390, 391; 
ii, 96, 110, 235 

garuda, i. 114, 130 131, 193, 194, 
231, 253, 344 

Gauda, the anchorite, i. 132 

Gaudaka, i. 301 

gaura, 1. 161 

Gaura (?), ii, 143 

Gauragiiva, i. 300 

Gaurt (Gaud?), i. 173 

Gaurt, 1, 119; ii. 121, 179, 182, 188 

Gaur*t-r (gaurt-trittya), ii. 177, 179 

Gautama, i. 131, 394, 398 

gayatrt, i. 147 

ghana, i. 140, 144, 146 

ghati, 1, 334 seq., 337, 338, 349, 362, 
366 ; 11. 48, 52, 56, 189, 190, 195, 
200 

ghatik&, i. 279, 282, 286 

Ghora, ii. 202 

Ghorwand, i. 259 

Ghosha, i. 300, 303 

ghyitamanda, i. 235 

Ghtzak, i. 259 

Giri, i. 802 

Girnagara, i. 301 

gita, quoted, i. 29, 30, 40, 52-54, 
70-72, 73-74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 
86, 90, 108-104, 122 
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Gnidhra (!), i. 894 

go, i. 178 

GodA&var, i. 208 

Godavart, i, 257 

gokarna, i. 167 

Gomatt, i. 259 

gomeda, i. 235 

gomedadvipa, i. 235, 255 

Gomukha, i. 231 

Gonarda, i. 301 

Govinda, i. 299, 403 

graha, i. 140 

grfha, i. 204 

grishma, i. 357 

Guda, i. 300 

gadhamana (2), i. 158 

gahantya, i. 344 

gulma, i. 407 

gunakéra, ii. 80, 189, 190 

gandlabid (8), ii, 181 

Gupta, ii, 5, 7, 49 

GuptakAla, ii. 7, 9, 49 

guru, i, 188, 140, 145, 146, 2165, 
842; ii. 121 

Guyha, i. 302 

guvana-bati ij, ii, 182 

Guzar&t, i. 202 

Gvalior, i. 202 


HApt (ἢ), i. 101, 102 
Héhu (!), i. 257 
Haihaya, i. $02 
Harmsamfrga, i. 262 
Hathsapura, 1. 298 
Hérahaura, i. 298 
Haramakét, i. 207 
harbali (1), ii. 180 

Hari, i. 254, 842, 362, 398 
Haribhatta (?), i. 141 . 
Haripurusha, i. 252 
Harita, i. 131 
harivarhsa-parvan, i. 138 
Harivarshai, 249 
Harsha, ii. 5, 7 
Hary&tman, i., 398 
hasta, i. 218; ii 85, 121 
hastin, i. 140, 141, 146 
hattha, i. 166 

hauhava (?), ji. 408 
Havishmat, i. 394 
Havya, i. 394 
Hayagriva, i. 231 

hell, i. 215 

Hemagiri, i. 802 
hemalamba, ii. 128 
hemakiita, i. 247, 249 
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Hemakftya, i. 801 

hemanta, i. 357 

Hemat€la, i. 302 

hemna, i. 215 

Himagiri, i. 249 

himagu, i. 215 

himamay kha, i. 215 

himaraémi, i. 215 

Himavé&n, i. 802 

Himavant, i. 119, 246, 247, 248, 
258, 261, 294, 295, 308 ; ii. 179 

Hindhu, ii. 129 

hindolf-caitra, ii. 178 

Hiranmaya, i. 249 

Hiranyakaéipu, i. 364 

Hirany&ksha, i. 23] ; ii, 140 

Hiranyaroman, i. 394 

boma, i. 128 ; 11. 96, 138 

hora, i. 843 ; their names, 344 

hor4-pafica-hotriya (f), i, 158 

horadipati, i, 843 

Hréadinf, i. 261, 262 

Hrishtkefa, i. 403 

Hudvuda (ἢ), i. 800 

Hfthaka (!), i. 800 

Hana, i. 800, 302 

Hut&éa, ii. 127 

hutAégana, i. 178 


IDAVaTSaRa, ii, 125 

ikshu, i. 235 

Ikehul&, i. 257 

ikshurasoda, i. 235 

ikhfinu (7), i. 178 

Ikshvaku, i. 387 

118 (7), i. 280 

llavyita, i, 248 

Indra, i. 89, 92, 98, 113, 119, 159, 
217, 231, 252, 271, 292, 842, 357 
861, 386, 887, 393, 396, 398; ii. 
101, 102, 115, 127, 128, 175, 246 

Indradvipa, i. 262 

Indradyumna, i, 262 

Indradyumnasarasg, i. 262 

IndrAgnt, i. 342, 858; ii. 121 

Indramaru, i. 261 

Indr&nf, i. 120 

Indravédi (v. Antarvedi), i. 211 

indriya, i, 178 

indriy4ni, i. 48 

Indu, i. 158, 178, 215; ii, 121 

Irfva, i. 206, 260 

TrAvati, i. 259 

léc&nyas (!), i. 394 

Ishika, i. 300 

ishtin, i. 102 


INDEX, 


ishu, i. 178 
févara, i. 81, 179, 361, 862, 868 ; ii. 
127 Ἁ 
Φλῦπα (7), i, 202 
JAgara, i. 280, 300 
Jahbravar, i. 260, 300, 302 
Jailam, i. 206, 207, 259, 317 
Jaimini, i, 127, 182 
J&jahott, i. 202 
Jajjamau, i. 200 
Jajjantr, i. 206 
jalaketu, ii. 243 
Jalandhar, i i, 205 
jalapradanika, i. 188 
jalAgaya, i. 178 
jalatantu, 1. 204 
Jamadagni, i. 394 
jambu, i. 235; ii. 129 
jambudvipa, i, 235, 243, 251, 258 
jan& (7), i. 163 
janaloka, i. 232 
Jan&rdana, i. 254 
Janarta (7), i. 231 
Jandra, i. 202 
Jangala, i. 299 
Jangala, i. 300 
Janpa, i. 200 
Janujaigha, i. 387 
Jarmapattana (ἢ), i, 301 
Jasu (?), i. 382, 397 
jataka, i. 100, 157 
jatakarman, ii. 166 
Jatésura, i. 303 
Jatadhara, i i. 301 
Jathara, i i. 8301 
Jatt, i, 401 
Jattaraur, i. 202 
Jaun (Yamun&), i. 199, 200 seg¢., 
206, 254, 259, 261 
Jaur, Hindu king, i. 200, 209 
re ii. 127 
ayanta (?), i. 231 
Jayantt, il. 176 
Jayap&la, i. 135; ii. 18 
Jimar, i. 209 
Jimata, ii, 101 
Jina, i, 119, 248 
jinaloka, i. 238 
Jishnu, i. 153 
Jita, i. 894 
jitu, i, 220 (? cettham) 
jituma, i. 220 
jiva, i. 215, 358 
ee i, 844 
ivadarman, i. 157, 1643 iL 181, 182 
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jha, i. 215 

Jringa, i, 302 

jdga, i. 220 

Jtidari, i. 211 

Jv&la (2), ii, 202 

ori i. 140, 141, 148, 145, 146, 
178 

jyaishtha, i. 217, 218, 340, 358, 403; 
ii. 173; festivals, ii. 179, 193 

jyeshtha, i. 218; ii. 85, 86, 122 

J yotis, i. 894 

J yotisha, i. 300 

Jyotishmat, i. 894 


KA, ii. 242 

Kabandha (?), i. 231; ii. 238 

Kabul, i. 206, 259, 317; ii. 157 

K&ca (#), 1. 261 

Kacch, i. 208, 260 

Kacchafra, i. 303 

Kacchiya, i. 300 

kadamba, i. 272 

Kadara, i. 129 

Kadrf, i. 252 

Kaikaya, i. 302 

Kailasa, i. 248, 302; ii, 142, 143 

Kailavata, i i. 302 

Kaj, i. 260 

Kajdi &ha, i, 202 

Kakutstha, ii. 176 

kal&, i. 160, 335, 337, 362 

kalabala, ii. 226 

kAlabbaga (?), ii. 281. 

Kalajina, i. 301 

K4laka, i, 302 

kalirhsaka, ii. 90 

K&lanemi, i. 231 

K4lanjar, 1. 202 

Kal&fagrama, i. 262 

k&lar&tri, i. 344 ; 11. 208 

kalast, i. 166 

K4latoyaka, i. 300 

KA&lavrinta, ii. 129 

K&layavana, ii. 5 

kélayukta, ii, 128 

kali, i, 140, 382, 397 ; ii. 1, 198 

Kalidara, i. 262 

K&lika (1), i. 261 

kalik&la, ii. 1, 5 

Kalinga, i. 231, 298, 299, 301 

Ka&liya, i, 231 

kaliyuga, i, $25, 373; description, 

880, 3897, 399 ; ; ii, 1, 4, 17, 

18, 28, 59, 60; : its beginning, ii. 
186 

KA&lkoti, i. 800 
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Kallar, ii. 18 

Kalmasha (?), 11. 121 

kalpa, i. 54, 175, 279, 325, 882, 350, 
352, 354, 360, 362, 368 seq., 386 ; 
ii. 1, 15 seq., 17, 18, 23, 28, 57 aeq., 
118 

kalp&hargana, i. 368 ; ii, 116 

kalpana, i. 868 

Kalyanavarman, i. 158 

Kamala, ii. 18 

kama, i, 140, 141, 145, 146 

kamandalu, i. 118 

Kambala, i. 231, 247 

K&émboja, i. 802 

K&mrfg, i. 201 

Karhaa, i. 340, 401, 403; ii. 180 

Kémyakavana, i ii. 3 

Kanaka, i. 302; ii, 237 

Kanashthar&jya (1), i. 808 

Kanbfyat, i i. 208 

KAafict, i. 301 

Kand, i. 208 

Kandakastbala, i. 301 

Kandhar (Gandhéra), i. 206 

Kapdi; i. 317; ii. 182. 

kandin, ii, 128 

Kanik, ii, 11 seq. 

Kanik-caitya, i ii, 11 

Kantr, ii, 8 

Kanji, 1. 200, 209 

Kanka, ii. 101, 288 

Kankata, i. 301 

Kannakara, i. 202 

Kannara, i. 173 

Kanoj, i. 21, 165, 173, 198, 199, 
200 seq., 261, 817; ii, ὅ, 8, 1], 
129 

Kanthadh4na, i. 302 

kany&, i. 219, 220 ‘ 

kapflaketu, ii. 241 

Kapila, i. 72, 182, 255, 302, 321, 
325, 397 

Kapishthala, i i. 800 

karabha, i. 167 

kar&la, i. 344 

Karamoda (?), i. 257 

karana, i. 155, 156, 157, 354; ji. 194 
seqg., 197, 198, 200 

karanactdamani, i i. 157 

karanakhandakb&dyaka, i. 156 

karanaparatilaka, i, 157 

karanapfta, i. 157 

karanasara, i. 156, 317, 892; ii. 7, 
54, 60, 79, 80 

karanatilaka, i i. 156, 318, 848 ; 
50, 60, 80, 205, 206 


ii. 7, 
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kar&ra (7), ii. 181 

Karaskara, i i. 800 

Karatoya, i. 259 

kark {= khadga), i. 204 

kark&di, i. 856 

karkadanuu (khadgadanta ?), i. 204 

karkata, i. 220 

Kar kota, i ii. 120 

Karkotaka, i i, 247; ii. 120 

Karlit, town, i. 317 

Karma, i i. 262, v . Kramu 

karman, i. 821 

K&rmaneyaka, i. 301 

Karmara, i. 231 

karmendriy&ni, i i, 44 

Karna, i. 183 

Karnapr&varana, i. 262, 300, 302 

Karn&ta, i. 173, 801 ; ii. 135 

Karnftadega, i, 173 

karsha, i. 163 

k&rttika, i. 217, 218, 358, 408; ii. 
98, 173, 177; festival, ii. 182, 
186, 193 

K&rttikeya, i. 54 

Kart, ii. 6 

Karfsha, i. 300 

Karvata, i. 300 

Kaégerumat, i. 296 

Kashmir, j. 21, 22, 108, 126, 135, 
173, 174, 205, 206 δέ.» 211, 253, 
3038, 317, 391, 398 ; ii. 8, 9, 104, 
148, 178, 181 

kAshthé, i, 336 seq., 362 

KAéi, i. 299, 300 

Kadyapa, i. 216, 242, 252, 291, 394; 
ii. 96, 100 

KAsyapapura, i 1, 298 

K&tantra, i. 135. 

Katyayana, i. 131 

katt, i. 206 

kaulava, i ii. 197, 199 

KaumArt, i. 120 

Kauninda, i. 303 

Kaunkuma, ii. 238 

Kaurava, i. 403 

kaurba, i. 220 

Kausalaka, i. 301 

Kaushaka (?), i. 262 

Kausik?, i. 259 

Kaustuba, i. 261 

Kauverya, i. 801 

Kavané, i. 259 

Kavara, i. 261 

Kavétadhana (!), 1. 802 

KaAvert, i. 257 

Kavint, i i. 261 
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Kavital, i. 206 

Kavya, i. 394 

Kéyabish, i. 259 

Kerala, i. 299 

Keralaka, i. 301 

Kegadhara, i. 802 

Keagari, i. 231 

Kefava, i. 218, 361, 362, 403 

Keévara, i. 842; ii 121 

ketu, ii. 234, 236 

Ketuméala, i. 249 

keturfipa, ii, 235 

kha, i. 178, 833, 8350 

Khajara, i. 302 

khadira, ii. 99 

khanda, i. 156, 295, 302 

khandakh&lyaka, i, 156, 312; ii. 7, 
46, 49, 60, 79, 83, 86, 87, 90, 91, 
116, 119, 184, 187 

khandakhadyakatippa (?), i. 156 

khara, ii. 127 

Kharapatha, i. 262 

khaii, i. 164 

kharva, i. 175, 176, 177 

Khasa (?), i. 262 

Khasha, i. 301, 303 

Khastha, i. 302 

khendau, i. 179 

Kumbhakarna, ii. ὃ 

Khby&ati, i. 387 

Kihkind, 1, 209 

Kikara, i. 262 

ktlaka, ii. 128 

Kimunuara, i. 262 

Kimpurusha, 
142 

kinnara, i. 91 

kinstughna, ii. 197, 198 

Kira, i, 259 

Kira, i, 303 

Kirana, ii. 237 

Kir&ta, i. 262, 800, 802, 303 

Kiri (υ. Kand?), ii. 182 

Kirpa (!), i. 257 

Kirva (?), i. 257 

Kisadya, i. 299 

Kishkindha, i. 300, 301 

kisbku, i. 167 

Kodara (?), i. 800 

Kokala; i. 808 

Kolavana, i. 300 

Kollagiri, i. 801 

Konkana, i. 301 

kona, i, 215 

Kopa, i. 800 

Kosala, i, 299, 300, 801 


ji, 249, 251, 262; ii. 


koti, i. 92, 175, 176, 177, 236, 248, 
284, 303, 304 

kotipadma, i i. 176 

Kréla (ἢ), i, 300; ii. 202 

Kramu, ii, 262 (v. notes) 

Krathanaka, i. 231 

Kratu, i. 890 

krauiica, i. 235, 302 

Kravya, i. 302 

kyicchra, ii. 172 

krimfsa, i. 60 

Kripa, i, 394 

Krira-samudra, i. sol 

krishna, i. 61, 231, 

krishnabhami, i, 230 

kriahnapakeha, i, 359 

Krishnavaidarya, i, 301 

kyita, i. 178, 372 

Kritamala&, i. 257 

Kritathjaya, i. 398 

Krauficadvipa, i. 235, 254, 301 

kyitayuga, i, 116, 373; description, 
i. 379; ii. 182; its beginning, i. 
396, 397, 398 ; ii. 186 

kriti, i. 179; ii. 129 

kyittika, i. 140-145, 218, 291, 844; 
ii, 84, 121 

Kriéa (7), i. 383 

kriya, i, 220 

kroda, i. 844 

krodha, ii. 128 

krodhin, ii. 128 - 

kroga, i. 166, 167, 275 

Krara (ἢ), i. 261 

krii a&kshi (7), i. 215 

kshatriya, i, 101, 104, 125, 247, 
388; ii. 95, 98, 136, 155, 157, 
161, 162, 170, 191 

kshaya, ii. 128 

Kshemadhfrta (1), 1. 303 

Kshetrapfla, i, 120 

kshira, i. 235, 284 

kshtrodaka, 1. 235 

Kshudramina, i. 3023 

kshairit& (ἢ), ii. 186 

kshana, i. 335, 337 

kshé&ra, i. 235 

Kubata, i 261 

Kubera, i. 119; 

Kucika, i. 303 

Kfdaishabhr (1), ii, 181 

kudava, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 

Kuha, i. 259 

kuja, i, 215 

Kukura, i. 800 - 

kala, i. 356 


255, 257, 398 


ii, 115 
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Kulfrjak, i. 207 

Kulata, i. 261 

Kulika, i, 344, 345 

Kulinda, i. 298, 300 

kultra, i. 220 

Kulfta, i. 303 

Kulftalahada, i, 302 

Kulya, i. 299 

Kuméri, i. 257 

kumbha, i. 220 
kumbhakarna, ii. 8 
Kumbhaka, i. 321 

Kumuda, i. 255; ii, 243 

, Kumudvatti, i. 257 

Kunatha, i. 303 

Kufijaradart, i. 801 

Kank, i. 200 

Kunkan (Konkan), i. 208 
Kuntala, i. 299, 300 

Kupatha (?), i. 262 
kdra-babay4 (?), i. 156 
Kuraha, i. 200 

Kurava, i. 302 

karma, i. 131 

karmacakra, i. 297 ° 
karma-purfna, i. 130 

kuroh, ii. 66 

Kuru, i. 182, 249, 262, 292, 299,380 
Kurukshetra, i. 808, 316; ii. 147 
Kurura, i. 254 

kufa, i. 235, 397 

kusdadvipa, i. 235, 254, 325 
Kushik&na, i. 262 
Kusapravarana, i. 262 
Kusn&rt, i. 206 

kusuma, i. 140, 146 
kusumakfra, i. 357 
Kusumanaga, i. 301 ὃ 
Kusumapura, i. 816, 330, 335, 370 
kutéra, i. 120 
kuth@ra, i. 181 

Kutt, i. 205 

kuttaka, i. 155 


La, i. 140 

Ladda (?), i. 205 
laghu, i. 138 
Lagatarmén, ii. 13 
laghu, i. 145, 146 
Lahore, i. 259 

Lahfr, i. 208 

laksha, i. 175, 236, 284 
Lakshmi, i. 54; ii. 182 
Jalabhakeha, i. 61 
Lamghén, i. 259, 317 ; ii. 8 
Lampfka, i. 300 
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Lanbagé, i. 259; ii. 8 

Langilint, i. 257, 2 

Lanhk&, i. 209, 267, 268, 301, 808, 
306 seg., 316, 370 

Lara&n, i. 209 

L&rdesh, i. 205 

L&ri, i. 173 

L&ta, i. 153, 268, 269, 280 

L&tadefa, i. 178 

Lauhavur (Lahore), i. 206, 208 

Leuhfr, castle, i. 317 

Laukéayata, i. 132 

laukikakAla, ii. 9, 54 

lava, i. 336, 337, 362 - 

lavana, i. 235 

lavanamushti, i, 156 

lavanasamudra, i. 235 

Likhita, i. 131 

likhy&, i. 162 

lifga, i. 117, 181, 181; ii, 102, 103 

Latta (1), i. 300 

liyaya, i. 220 

locana, i. 178 

Lohavar, ii. 8 

lokak4la, ii. 8 

lok&uanda, i. 157 

Lénf, ii. 6 

Loharani, i. 205, 208, 260, 316 

Lohit&, i. 259 

Lohita, 1. 231; ii. 148 

Lohitanadi, ii. 143 

Lohitya, i. 301 

loka, 1. 59, 232, 238 

lokaloka, i. 236, 237, 249, 284, 286 

lokapfla, i. 247 

Lipa (2), i. 257 


MaDDHYANDA (f), ii. 142 

M&adhava, i. 403 

Madhra (?), 1. 300 

Madhu, i. 394 

Madhusfdana, i. 403 

madhya/(?), 1. 140, 141, 148, 144, 
145, 146, 175 

madhyadefga, i. 173, 198, 251, 290 

madhyaloka, i. 59 

madhyama, ii. 195 

madhyamaya, ii. 228 

Madra, i. 302 

Madraka, i. 303 

madri (?), i. 161 

Madura, i. 298 

madya (ἢ), 1. 252 

Maga, i. 21, 121 

Magadha, i, 299 

Magadha, i. 262, 298, 801 


‘ 
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Magadha, i. 255, 394 
mfgha, i, 211, 217, 218, 403; fi. 
177; festivals, 183, 186 


magh&, i. 218, 390, 391 ; ii, 84, 121, 


124, 180 
mahabhite, i. 41, 42, 321, 382 
Mahactn, i. 207 
Mahadeva, i. 54, 92, 98, 94, 117, 

118, 119, 120, 121, 180, 131, 186, 

158, 176, 179 181, 292, 842, 361, 

362 ; ii. 


182, 184, 192, 239 
Mahagaurt, i. 257 
Mah4griva, i. 301 
Mah&jambha, i. 231 
mahéjvala, i. 60 
Mah&k&la, i. 202 
mah&kalpa, i. 332 
mahb&akhya (?), i. 230 
Mah&megha, i. 231 
Mah&nada, i. 257 
Mahanfra, i. 259 
mah&navamt, ii. 179 


mah&padma, i. 175, 176, 247; it. 


120 
Mahér&shtra, i, 299 
maharloka, i, 232, 238, 325 
Mah&rnava, i. 802 
Mahédaila, ii. 101 
mab&sanku, i. 176 
mahftala, i. 230 
m&h&tan, ii. 183 
Mahatavi, i. 301 
mahatrij, ii. 183 
Mah&vik& (?), i. 257 
Mahavirya, i. 386 
Mahendra, i. 242, 247, 257, 301 
mfheya, i. 215, 300 
mahidhara, i. 178 
M.thisha, i. 254, 299, 325 
Mahoshnisha, i, 231 
Mabrattadeshu, i, 208 
M&hara, i. 199, 202; ii. 147, 175 
Mahvi, i. 206 
Mainéaka, ii. 101 
maitra, i. 358 
Maitreya, i. 68, 888, 397 
Maitreyi, ii. 174 
Mauivér, i. 202 
makara, i. 204, 219, 220; ii. 93 
makaradi, i. 356 
mala, ii. 20 
MaAla, i. 299 
Malada (?), i. 300 
malamfsa, ii, 20 


6, 102, 103, 120, 125, 
140, 143, 144, 147, 179, 180, 181, 
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Malava, i. 173, 191, 202, 249, 299, 
800, 808, 308 

Malavartika, i. 299 

Malaya, i. 200, 247, 257, 301 

Malayaparvata, i, 248 

MA&lindya, i. 301 

Malla, i. 300 

Malv&r!t, i. 173 

Malvashau, i. 173 

MA&lyavant, i. 248 

mana, i. 166, 353, 355 

M&nahala, i. 303 

manag, i. 44 

manasa, i, 157, 247, 255, 256, [366 : 
ii. 148, 245 

M&nasottama, i. 256 

manda, i. 215; ii. 142 

Mandaga, i. 255 

Mandagir, i. 203 

Mandahtkair, i. 206 

Mandakini, 1. 257; ii. 142 

Mandakkakor, i. 317 

Mandavahint, i. 257 

MAandavya, i. 157, 300, 802, 303 

Mandeha, i. 254 

mangala, i. 178, 215, 261 Φ 

mangalabfra, i. 213 

manguniha (?), it, 245 

maniketu, ii. 243 

Maniman i. 302 

Manittha, i, 157 

manmatha, i ii. 127 

Manojava, i. 387 

manaartagu, ii. 183 

Manu, i. 131, 132, 157, 179, 241, 
886; his children, 387, 393; ii. 
110, 111, 118, 127, 162 
manyshy4horatra, i. 328 

manushyaloka, i. 69 
marfvantara, i. 179, 241, 291, 359, 
361, 367, 369, 872 seq., 386 seq. $ 
their names, 387, 393, 398; 1]. 1. 
2,17, 118, 119 

Mara, i. 261 

Maraka, i. 302 

mA&rgana, i. 178 

mfargasirsha, i. 217, 218, 358, 402, 
403; ii. 10, 174; festivals, 182, 
193 

marici, i. 163, 242, 390 

M&rikala, i. 802 

Marigala, ii. 8 

Markandeya, i. 54, 181, 241, 321, 
$40, 360, 372, 386 5 ii. 2, 3, 64, 66 

markandeya-purana, iL 180 

Maru, i. 261, 300 


4τό 


Maructpattana, i. 801 

Marukucca, i. 802 

Murut, ii. 199 

infsa, i. 179, 359 

masairdham, i. 178 

mfsha, 1, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164; 
ii, 206 

Mashaka (!), i. 299 

mAsopavasa, ii. 178 

Mathara, i, 302 

Mathur, i. 300, 308, 401, 408 ; ii. 5 

ma&tr&, i. 139, 140 

mataya, i. 131, 300 

Matsya, i, 262 

matsya-purana, i. 180, 168, 235, 
236, 247, 248, 251, 252, 254, O55, 
258, 261, 271, 284, 285, 286, 825 
ii. 62, 65, 101, 102, 142, 245 

Mau, i. 157 

mausala, i. 133 

may, i. 344 

Meda, i. 800 

Medhadhriti, i. 894 

Megha, i. 231 

Meghavé&n, i. 302 

Mekéla, i. 300, 301 

Meru, i. 248 seqg., 257, 265, 271, 274, 
302, 303, 308, 316; according to 
the Buddhists 326, 327, 329 ; ii. 
82, 96, 129, 142 

Mmesha, i, 220 

meshfidi, i. 357 

Mihbran, i. 260 

mimAms&, i. 132 

mina, i. 220 

Mithila, i. 301 

mithuna, i. 219, 220 

Mitrat (Meerut), i i, 205 

Mitra, i. 217, 242, 842 ; ii, 122, 199 

Mitrakhya, ii. 115 

mleccha, i, 19, 302; ii. 137 

modaka, i. 136 

moksha, i. 70, 80; ii. 133 

mokshadharma, i, 133 

mora, i. 166 

Mrf&varta, i. 249 

Myiga, i. 255 

mrigala&fichana, i. 187; ii. 102 

myigasiras, ii. 86 

mrigasirsha, i, 218, 342; ii, 84,121 

myigavyadha, ii. 91 

mritasamjivan, i. 254 

mrittaéla, 1. 230 

myityas&ra, i. 844 

Mrityu, i. 398 

Mrana, i. 261 
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Mucukunda, i, 231 

Mudrakaraka (?), i. 299 

Mubr&n (Sindh), i. 204 

muhirta, i. 239, 287, 387, 338 δε.» 
841; their names, 342, 866; ii, 
118, 119, 248, 244 

Mukta, i. 301 

mila, i. 218, 208; ii, 85, 122, 179 

Moalasthaua, i. 298 

milatrikona, ii, 225 

Malika (!), i. 800 

Maltén (mflasténa), i. 21, 116, 158, 
205, 211, 240, 260, 300, 302, 308, 
317; ii. 6, 8, 9, 54, 145, 148, 184 

Mundla (!), i. 299 

Mungirt, i. 200 

Munha, i. 208 

muni, i. 93, 178, 238 

Muiija, i. 231 

Muru, i. 387 

Mashika, i. 299 

Muttai, ii. 178 


NaBasa (4), i. 387 

N&bhaga, i. 394 

nadi, i. 335 

naga, i, 178 

naga, i. 91, 178, 247, 267, 8445 ἢ, 
120, 197, 198 

N&gadvipa, i. 296 

ndgaloka, i. 59 

nfgara, i. 173 

NA&garapura, i. 156 

Nagarasamvyitta, i. 257, 296 

Nagarjuna, i. 189 

Nagarkot, i. 260; ii, 11 

Nagha, i. 394 

nagna, i. 121 

Nagnaparna, i. 301 

Nahusha, i. 98 

Naip&l, i. 201. 

nairrita, i, 290, 297, 301 

nairziti, ii, 203 

naisargika, ii. 215, 227 

naisargikabala, ii. 227 

Naitika (Ὁ), i. 800 

nakha, i. 179 

nakshatra, ii. 64 

nakshatrama&na, i. 353, 354 

nakshatrangtha, i. 216 

Nakuls, i. 408 

Nalaka, i. 300 

nalt, 11, 185 

N&likera, i. 801 

Nalint, i. 261, 262 

nalva, i. 166 
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nimakarman, ii. 156 
Namé&vur, i. 203 

Namiyya, i. 203 

Namuci, i. 231 

nanda, i, 178, 231, 401; ii, 120 
nandagola, i. 401 ; ii, 148 
Nandan, i. 257 

nandana, ii, 127 
Nandanavana, i, 244 ; ii, 96 
nanda-purdna, i, 130 
Nandavishtha, i i. 303 
Nandikeévara, i i. 93 
Nandna, i. 817 

Nara, i, 387 


Narada, i. 116, 131, 237, 357; ii. 


96, 101, 236 

Naraka, i, 236 

naraloka, i. 59 

Narasimha, i. 365, 366 

narasimnha-purana, i. 180 

N&rfyana, i. 94, 106, 118, 129, 132, 
176, 193, 202, 216, 241, 242, 342, 
368, 395 seg., 398, 403 ; Rls 127, 
146, 167 

Nartmukha, i, 302 

Narmada, i. 257, 259 

Nasikya, i. 300, 301 

natha, ii. 103 

Naumand (?), ii. 129 

navakanda, i, 297 

navakhandaprathama, i i. 294, 296 

navan, i. 178 

navin, ii. 197 

netra, i. 178 

nidagha, i, 357 

nibévasa, i. 339 

nikharva, i. 175, 176 

Nila, 1. 281, 247, 249; ii. 142 

Nilamukha, i i, 262 

nimesha, i. 335 seq., 337, 362 

Nirahara, ii. 8 

niraksha, i. 267 

Niramaya, i. 387 

Nirbindhy&, i. 257 

Nirishabha (!), i. 894 

Nirmogha, i. 387 

Nirmoha, i. 394 

nirziti, i. 358; ii. 122 

Nirutsuka, i. 394 

Niédkara, i. 342 

Nidcara, i. 394 

Nisctré, i. 259 

nigega, i. 216 

Nishaba (?), i. 262 


Nishadha, i. 247,248, 249, 257,301; 


ii, 142 
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nishkub&da (?), i. 231 
Nishprakampa, i. 394 
Niévara, i. 394 
nitala, i, 230 

nivra, i. 140 
niyutam, i. 176, 177 
nripa, i. 179 
Nrisimhavana, i. 302 
Nar, i. 259 
nyagrodha, i. 256 
nyarbuda, i. 175, 176 
nyfyabhashé, i, 132 


om, i. 173 
odad (?), ii. 183 
Odra, i. 301 


PADA, ii. 23 

pfida, i. 143, 144, 145, 147, 148, 
150, 160 

padamifisa, ii. 23 

Padha, i. 300 

padma, i. 114, 131, 175, 176 ; ii. 120 

padmaketu, ii. 244 

Padinanfbhi, i. 403 

Padma-Tulya (?), i, 300 

Padnfar, i. 209 

Pahlava, i. 300 

Paila, i. 127 

paitamaha, i, 153 

Péjaya (?), i. 257 

paksha, i. 140, 143, 145, 146, 178, 
359; ii. 118 

pala, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 

paldda, ii. 131 

Pal&sini, i. 257 

Palhaya, i. 261 

pali, i. 161 

Palol®, i. 808 

Paficahasta, i. 387 

pancahf, ii, 197 

P&ficala, 1, 133, 262, 298, 299 

pafica m&taras, 1. 42 

Paficanada, i. 260, 302 

pafica-siddhantiké, i. 153 ; ii. 7, 51 
190 

Paficagikha, i. 325 

paficatantra, i. 159 

Panchir, i. 108, 259 

panct, ii. 197 

P&andava, i. 178 

Pandava-kala, i ii, 1, 5 

P&ndu, i. 107, 182, 198, 199, 800, 
880, 408 

Pandya, i. 299 

P&nini, i. 185 

20D 
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Panipat, i. 205 
rpaintya, i. 235 
apjay4var (?), i. 209 
pantt, 1, 166 
pagraha, i. 216 
ar&, i. 257, 259 
paraka, ii. 173 
paramapada, ii. 2 
parapadma, i. 176 
patArdha, i. 174, 175, 333 
par&rdhakalpa, i, 333 
Parféara, i, 44, 68, 107, 131, 157, 
369, 388, 394, 397; ii. 96, 208, 
235 
Paragava, i. 302 
Paraguréma, i. 380 
paragévadha, ii. 203 
P&rata, i. 802 
paravasu, ii. 128 
Paresvara, i. 158 
paridh&vin, ii, 128 
Pariksha, i. 77, 118 
parivatsara, ii, 125 
P4riyAtra, i. 247, 257, 259, 300 
Parianya, i, 217, 394 : 
Parn4asa, i. 257, 259 
pirthiva, i, 42; ii. 127 
pirtina, i. 220 
parvan, i. 182; ii. 115 seq., 119, 191 
Parvan, i. 259 
parvata, i. 140, 141, 148, 145, 146, 
178 ; ii. 101, 199 
Parvatamaru, i. 262 
parvatt (?), ii. 181 
pascima, i, 290 
pashbanabhiimi, i. 230 
Paéup4la, i. 303 
pAta, ii. 207 
patdla, i. 59, 280. 397; ii. 146 
P&taliputra, i. 200 
Atahjala, i. 8 
atafijali, i. 27, 55-56, 68-70, 76, 
80, 81, 82, 87, 93, 132, 189, 232, 
234, 235, 236, 238, 248 
Patheévara, i. 299 
patti, i. 407 
attrin, i, 178 
aulisa, i, 153, 266 
Paundra, i. 301 
Paurava, i. 303 
pausha, i. 217, 218, 858, 408; ii. 
174, 177; festivals, 183, 193 
pfivaka, i. 178 
vana, i. 178 
avant, i. 261, 262 
pavitra, ii, 130 
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Payoshni, i, 257 

Phalgulu, i. 802 

phalguna, i, 217, 218, 358, 403; ii. 
174; festivals, 188, 193 

Phanikéra, i. 301 

Phenagiri, i. 302 

ptlumant (?), ii. 129 

pinda, ii. 104 

Pindaraka, ii. 120 

Pingala, i. 187 ; ii. 128 

Pingalaka, i. 308 

Pinjaur, i. 205 

Pipyala, i. 257 

Piruvana (ἢ), i. 158 

Pisdbika (?), i. 257 

pisdca, i. 89, 90, 92, 247; ii. 286 

Pita, i. 255 

pitabhimi, i. 230 

pit&amaha, i. 178, 361 

pitanda (ἢ), ii. 142 

pitaras, i. 89, 93, 232, 248, 330, 857; 
ii, 121, 128, 133 

pityi, i. 312 

pitriloka, i. 233, 236, 238 ; ii. 233 

pitrtnAmahoritra, i. 328 

pitripaksha, ii. 180 

pitrya, i. 358 

Pivara, i. 394 

plaksha, i. 235 

plava, ii. 128 

plavanga, ii. 128 

Pojjihana (!), i. 300) 

prabhava, ii. 127 

Pradyumna, i. 118, 158, 898 

Prfgjyotisha, i. 299, 301 

prabara, i. 337 

Prahlada, i. 365 

praj&pati, i. 89, 92, 94,159, 291, 357, 
398 ; ii. 102, 121, 125, 127, 238 

prakriti, i. 41 

pramf&na, i, 353 

pramadin, ii. 128 

pramAathin, ii. 127 

pramoda, ii. 127 

Pramukha (3). i. 887 

prana, i. 277, 334 seg., 337, 889, 861, 
394 

Praégastédri, i. 302 

pragna-giidhimana (7), i. 158 

prastha, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 

prasth&na, i, 188 

prathama, i. 205 

Prathanga (1), i. 299 

Pratimaujas, i. 394 

Pratragira (1), i. 299 

Prayfdga, i. 200; ii. 170 241 
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priyagcitta, i. 355 

prayuta, i, 175, 176, 177 

preta, i. 90 

Prishaka, i. 262 

pritana, i. 407 

edb i, 238 
yithu, i. 292, 394 

PrithQdakasvamin, i. 158 

Prithusvaémin, i, 316 

Priyavrata, i, 241, 387 

Proshthapada, ii. 127 

puhdi (?), ii. 180 

pahaval (?), ii, 183 

Puhlinga (!), i. 299 

Pulaha, i. 390 

Pulastya, i. 390 

Pulindra, i. 300 

Pulisa, i. 153, 154, 168, 169, 224, 
266, 275, 276, 278, 312, 313, 316, 
335, 339, 370, 374, 375, 376, 377; 
ii. 4, 18, 19, 24, 31, 41. 42, 58, 67, 
69, 70, 72, 74, 91, 187, 190, 192, 
208 

Pulisa-siddbanta, i. 153, 177, 275, 
888 ; ii, 31 

Paikala, i. 302 

Phkara, ii. 147 

Puleya, i. 300 

Pulinda, i. 262 

punarvasu, i. 2183 ii, 66, 84, 121, 
176, 180 

Puficala (ἢ), i, 157, 366, 867 

Pufijadri, i. 808 

punyak&la, 11. 187, 191, 192 

purdinas, I. 92; ii. 136 

purfna, i. 130, 233, 238, 264, 273, 
283; ii. 110, 113 

Purandara, i, 387, 397 

parfitaku, ii. 183 

Purika, i. 301 

Parna, i. 262 

parnimé, i, 348; ii. 185, 197 

purohita, 11. 132 

Purshfivar (Peshavar), i. 206,259, 317 

Purshdér (Peshavar 7), i. 338 

Puru, i. 387 

purusha, i, 81, 40, 321 

purusha, i, 324, 332, 333, 350, 351, 
360, 386; ii. 118 

Purushdda, i. 300 

purush&horfatra, i, 332 

Purushaparvata, i. 248 

Purusbdvar (v, Purshaévar), ii, 11 

parva, i. 290 

parvabhidrapaddé, i, 218, 240; ii. 
85, 122 
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Parvadeéga, i. 178 

parvaphalgunt, i, 218, 291 ; ii. 85, 
121, 128 

parvashadhé, i. 218, 291; ii. 85, 
122, 

pashan, i. 217, 342, 358 ; ii. 122 

pushandila (3), 1. 181 

Pushkala, i. 254 

Pushkalavatt, i. 802 

pushkara, i. 235, 254, 261; ii. 120 

pushkaradvipa, i, 235, 255, 256, 284, 
286 

Pushpajati, 1, 257 

pushya, i. 218, 291; 

path, i. 171 

payattanu (?) ii, 184 


ii. 66, 84, 121 


RaDa (3), i. 281 

Rahab, i. 261 

rabu, i. 293; ii. 234 

rfhucakra, i. 292 

r&hunrdakarana (1), i. 157 

181, ii. 11 

raibhya (8), i. 887 

raivata, i. 387 

Raivataka, i. 302 

raja, i, 162 

rajadharma, i. 133 

R&jagiri, i. 205, 208 

RAajanya, i. 302 

rajarshi, i. 93 

rajas, i, 40, 399 

Rjaurt, i, 202 

Rajavart, i. 208 

rakshasa, i. 89, 90, 91, 92, 231, 247, 
248, 262, ; ii. 3, 128 

rakta, i. 215 

raktabhimi, i. 230 

raktaksha (?), ii. 128 

raktamala, i. 190 

Rama, i. 117, 121, 166, 209, 258, 
306, 307, 310, 372, 380, 397; ii. 
3, 137 

R&madt (ἢ), i. 257 

R&amfyana, i. 307, 810; ii. 8 

Rameshar (?), i. 209 

RAamsher (?), i. 209 

Ramyaka, i. 249 

randhra, i. 178 

Runka, i. 192 

rasa, i, 42, 178, 188 

rasfitala, i. 230 

rasfyaua, i. 80, 188, 191, 198 

ras&yana-tantra, i. 156 

Rashtra, i i. 301, "303 

raémi, i. 178 
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raémiketu (%), ii. 242 

ratha, i. 407, 408 

ratrt, i. 359 

raucya, i, 387 

raudra, i. 844, 358; ii. 128, 241 

raurava, i. 60 

Ravana, i. 806, 807, 360; ii. 3 

RAvanasiras, i. 179 

ravi, i. 215, 216, 217, 342 

ravicandra, i, 178 

Rebha (?), i. 387 

renu, i, 162 

Revanta, i. 119 

revatt, i, 218, 291, 849, 369 ; ii. 66, 
85, 86, 122, 177, 180 

ylo, i. 128 

Rigveda, i. 127, 128 

Rihanjar, i. 205 

Riksha, i. 257 

Rinajyeshtha (?), i. 398 

Rishabha, i. 301 ; ii. 101 

rishi, i. 98, 106, 130, 237, 239, 241, 
404; ii. 96, 103 

Rishtka, i. 257 

Rispika, i. 801 

Rishyamika, i. 301 

Rishyaégringa, i, 394 

Ritadhaman, i. 387 

yitu (2), i. 178, 357, 359 ; ii. 118 

Ritukaly4, 1. 257 

rodha, i. 60 

rodhakryit, ii. 128 

rodhini, i. 218 

rohint, i 218 344, 401; ii. 66, 84, 96, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 121, 175, 176, 177 

Rohftaka, i. 808, 316 

Romaka, i. 267, 303 

Romaka-siddhanta, i. 153 

rudhira, i. 61 ‘ 

rudhirandha, i. 61 

Rudra, i. 94, 179, 342, 362, 363 ; ii. 
120, 121, 140 

rudraputra, i. 387 

rukméaksha (?), ii. 129 

Ram, i. 268, 272 

Rumana (?), i. 299 

Ramimandala, i. 262 

riipa, i, 42, 140, 178 

ripa-pafica (?), ii. 179 

Rapaka, i. 300 

Raorasa (?), i. 261 

Rardhwabahu (1), i. 894 

ruvu, i. 161, 162 


SapArt (ἢ), i. 261 
éabda, i. 42 
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sabh&-parvan, i. 133 

Sad&éiva, i. 861, 302, 368 

Sadd&n& (1), i. 257 

sadharana, ii, 128 

sfigara, i. 178 

Sagara, i. 20; ii. 148, 176, 169 

sig&rtam, ii. 183 

sahadeva, i. 403 

Sahany§&, i. 202 

sahasram, i. 175, 177 

sahasrAméu, i. 179 

Sahawt (?), ii. 190 

Sahishnu, i. 394 

Sahya, i. 247, 257 

Sailasut&pati, in, 125 

Sailoda, ii, 143 

saindhava, i. 173, 261 

Saintra, i, 153 

Sairtkirna (3), i. 301 

Sairindha, i. 303 

Saka, i. 800, 302; ii. 5, 6, 8 

Saka, i. 235 

sakadvipa, i. 235, 252, 253 

gakak@la, i. 366, 390, 391, 392; ii, 
6, 7, 9, 28, 123, 129, 188, 190 

fikata, i. 135 

sikatiyana, 1. 135 

gakra, i. 868 ; ii. 122 

SukrAnala, ii, 128 

sakti, i. 118, 119, 363 

sakuni, ii, 197, 198, 200 

Sakvara, i. 241 

salaka, i, 239 

Salila, i, 261 

Salkot, i. 317 

sAlmali, i, 235 

salmalidvipa, 1. 235, 254 

Salva, i. 299 

Salvant (1), i. 300 

Salya, i. 133 

sama, i. 371 

Samalvahana, i, 186 

saiman, i, 129 

Samanta, ii. 13 

Samatata, i. 301 

siimavedua, i. 127, 129, 396 

Samaya (?), i. 386, 337 ; ii. 188 

S4mba, i. 118 

s&inba-purina, i. 180 

Sambhapura, i, 298 

Sambhapuruyftr4, ii, 184 

saindhi, i. 128, 364, 366, 369, 372; 
ii, 2, 17, 110, 1838, 225, 226, 244 

sarmdhi-astamana, i. 364 

samdhi udaya, i. 364 

samndhyéréa, i. 872, 878 
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sambhita, i. 157, 167, 298, 299, 320, 
389, 391 ; ii. 66, 86, 88, 92, 107, 
110, 111, 115, 123, 126, 145, 192, 


235 

fam}, ii, 141 

Sathkara, i ii. 147 

Spay eilarie i. 398 

Samkhya, i. 8; quoted, i. 80, 48, 62, 
64, 76, 81, "ds. 89, 92, 132 


aarhkranti, i. 344 : ii. 188, 189, 190, 


199 
samuiira (?), i. 295 
samudra, i. 175, 178 
Samftihuka, i. 262 
Samvarta, i. 181; ii. 244 
samvartaka, ii. 101 
Samvatsara, i. 2423 ii, 

125, 129 
Samyamanipura, i. 271 
Sanaigcara, i. 215 
fanaiscarabara, i. 218 
Sanaka, i. 325 
Sananda, i. 325 
SanandanAtha, i. 325 
sandamégaka, i, 61 
Sand&n, i. 209 
Sandf (?), ii. 142 
Sangahila (spinkhala ?), i. 158 
Sangavanta (?), i. 261 
sangha, i, 40 
Sankara, i. 94 


fankha, i. 114, 131, 301, 338; 11. 


, 120 

Sankh&ksha, i, 231 

danku, i, 166, 175, 176 

Sankukarna, i. 231 
Sankupatha, i, 262 

santa (?), ii. 188 

Santahaya, i, 387 

S4ntanu, i. 107 

santi, i. 133, 387; 

Santika, 1. 302 

santa, i. 858 

saptan, i. 178 

saptarshayas, i. 389 

éara, i. 178 

sf&ra, i. 113 

éarabha, i i, 208 

Sarad, i. 357 3 ii. 98 

SGrada, i i. 117, 808 

Saradbfna, i, 302 

garaééitimukha, ii. 190 

S4rasvata, i. 158, 300, 398 

Sarasvat!, ii, 99, 142 

sfravalt, i. 158 

Sarayu, i i. 259; ii. 148 


8, 9, 123, 


——_—_—<_ 
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Sarayuéatt (7), ii. 148 

farkara, i. 230 

sarpa, ii. 129 

sfirpa, i. 358 

Sarp4s, ii. 121 

sarpis, i. 235 

Sarsuti, i. 257, 261, 405; ii, 105, 
142 

Sarva, i. 259, 261 

sarvadh4iin, 1i. 127 

sarvajit, ii. 127 

Sarvari (7), ii. 128 

Sarvatraga, i. 387 
aryati, i, 387 

sasalakshana, ii. 102 

Sagideva, i. 135 

Sagidevavritti, i. 135 

faSin, i. 178; in. 115 

éastra, ii. 241 

sat, ii. 197 

éatabhishaj, i. 218; ii. 85, 122 

datadyumna, i. 387 

Sfitaka, i i. 303 

Satakratu, i. 396 

satam, i. 175 

Satanika, i. 77 e 

Satarudra, 1, 259 

Satasirsha, i. 231 

Satatepa, i. 131] 

Satavahana, i, 136 

satin, ii. 197 

sattra, i. 844 

ratva, i. 40 

Satya, i. 157, 394, 399 

Satyaka, i. 885 

satyaloka, i. 232, 233, 238 

Saulika, i. 301 

Saumya, i. 89, 215, 296, 341, 358 ; 
li. 128 

Saunaka, i. 77, 113, 126, 380; ii. 145 

sauptika, i. 133 

saura, i. 215 

saurfhargana, ii. 27 

sauramfina, i. 353, 354 

Sauvira, i. 298, 300, 302 

SAva, i. 259 

Kavala, i. 60 

Savana, i. 394 

savana, i, 828; 1]. 21 

savanahargana, ii. 27 

sivanamana, i. 353 

Savanjula, i. 257 

Savara (?), i. 300, 801 

savarni, i, 387 

savit&, ii, 121 

savityi, i. 216, 217, 898; ii, 121 
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siyaka, i, 178 

Scorvart (!), i. 894 

senamukha, i. 407 

Sesha, i. 231 

Seshakhya, i. 237 

Setubandha, i. 209, 307 

Setuka, i. 299 

shadaya, ii. 215, 227 

Shakrun& (9), i. 257 

Shamilfn, i. 206 

Sharv4r, i. 200 

Sharvat, i. 259 

shashtyabda, ii. 5, 6, 123, 124, 129 

shat, i. 178; ii. 177 

Shataldar (Satlej), i. 259, 260 

shatpaficAdiké, i. 158 

Shattuméana (7), i. 300 

shidda (?), ii. 39 

Shilahat, i. 201 

Shirshfraha, i. 205 

ShmAhina (9), i. 259 

sibi (?), i. 165 

Sibika, i 301 

Sibira, i. 801 

siddha, i. 93, 192, 238, 247 

siddhiamatrika, i. 178 

siddb&nta, i. 158, 155; of Pulisa, 
224, 266, 339, 374; ii. 18 

Siddhapura, i. 267, 268, 308, 304 

siddh&rtha, ii. 128 

Sikhi, i. 262, 387 

sil&tala, i. 230 

simamtonnayanam, ii. 156 

simbha, i. 220 

Simhala, i, 301 

Simbaladvipa, i. 233 

Simbika (?), ii, 111 

Sindh, i. 178, 198, 206, 259, 261, 
270, 298, 300, 302, 310, 38%; ii. 
6, 8, 15, 48, 104, 129, 132 

Sindhus&gara, i. 260 

Singaldtb, i. 209 

Sini, i. 257 

Sipr&, i. 259 

Sirva (ἢ), i. 267 

fishya, i. 127 

éishyahitavyitti, i. 185 

Sigira, i. 357 

Siéumara, i. 231, 241, 242 

éigupéla, i. 165, 840, 841 

sita, i. 215; ii. 239 

Sita, i. 249 


&itadidhiti, i. 215 
éitakala, i. 857 
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Sttaméu, i. 178, 215, 216 
ditamayhikhamélin, ii, 125 
Sitarasmi, i, 215 
Siva, i. 181, 342, 862, 868 ; ii, 128 
ivapaura, 1. 261 
éivar&tri, ii. 184 
Skanda, i. 118, 131 ; ii. 140 
skanda-purdana, i. 130 
skandha, a metre, i. 144 
strt, i. 188 
§loka, i. 127, 182, 137, 147 
Smaérudhara, i. 801 
smriti, i. 131, 352, 872, 373, 874, 
386 ; ii, 110, 111 
Sneha, i. 254 
fSokakrit, ii. 128 
soma, i. 215, 216, 252, 253, 342 ; ii. 
103, 128 
somabf4ra, i. 218 
Somadatta, i. 239 
somagraha, i. 216 
Somamantra, ii. 97 
Soman&tha, i. 117, 161, 165, 189, 
205, 208, 261, 357, 405; ii. 9, 
103, 104, 105, 176 
soma-purfina, i. 130 
Somagushma, i. 398 
ona, i. 257 \ 
foshint, i. 844 
sparda, i, 42 
sphuta, ii. 195 
aphutfya, ii. 228 
fravana, i. 218; ii. 85, 99, 122 
SrfAvana, i. 211, 217, 218, 358, 408 ; 
li, 98, 173, 176; festivals, 179, 
193 
Sri, i. 118, 119; ii. 6, 199 
Srtdhara, i. 403 
Srt Harsha, ii. 5 
frimukha, ii. 127 
ring&dri, i. 249 
ringavant, i. 248 
Srtpfla, i, 164, 240 
Srtparvata, i. 248 
rishena, ji. 153, 266, 376; ii. 111 
ront, i. 257 
aridhava (?), i. 158, 884, 836, 344, 
861; ii. 6, 120, 192, 201-208 
stAamasa (?), i. 387 
Stambha, i. 394 
sthanabala, ii. 225 
StrirAjya, i. 302 
Subabu, i. 894 
Sabéra, i. 209 
dubha, i. 844 
éubhakrit, ii. 128 
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asubb&nu, ii. 127 
Suci, i. 387, 394 
Suddhoduana, i. 380 
Sudharmdtman (?), i. 387 
Sudivya (ἢ), i. 387 
Sidra, i. 101, 125, 247, 302; ii.-6, 
95, 98, 136, 150, 152, 155, 157, 
163, 170, 191 
Sugriva, i. 156 
Suhma, i. 300; ii. 101 
Suka (9), ii. 120 
Sukhé, i. 271 
Sukh&pura, i. 271 
gukla, ii. 127 
guklabhdmi, i. 230 
suklapaksha, i. 359 
Sukra, i. 182, 215, 858, 394; ii. 
121, 199 
gukrabfra, i. 213 
Sukrita, i. 262 
Sukriti, i. 394 
Sukshetra, i. 387, 394 
Sukti, i. 257 
δα κυ δα (?), i. 247 
Suktimatt, i. 257 
Sukarda, i, 261 
Sfila, i. 119, 210 
Sdladanta, i. 231 
Sdlika, i. 800, 302 
Sumili, i. 231 ᾿ 
Sumanas, i.255 ~ 
Sumanty, i. 127 
Sumedhas, i. 394 
Sunnam, i. 206 
éinya, i. 178 
Suprayogé, i. 257 
surf, 1. 235 
Surasa, i. 257 
gurakshas, i. 231 
Strasena, i. 299, 300, 302 
Surfshtra, 1, 300 
Surejya, ii. 127 
surenu, i. 251 
stiri, i. 217 
4arpa, i. 168 
Sarpakarna, i. 800 
Strpakéraka, i. 800 
sdrya, i. 179, 215 
fryadri, i. 301 
sdryaputra, i. 215 
Sarya-siddhanta, 1. 153 
Susambbh&vya, i. 387 
SuéAnti, i. 887 
ushmin, i. 254 
sfiitaka, i. 355 
sutdla, i. 280 
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sutala, i. 280 

Sutapas, i. 394 

Sutaya, i. 394 

stra, i. 158 

suvarna, i. 160, 161, 162, 168, 164 
Suvarnabhiwmi, i. 303 
Suvarnadvipa, i. 210 ; ii. 106 
suvarnavarna, i. 230 
avididaka, i. 235 
Svamukha, i. 302 

Sv&pada, i. 231 
Svargabhimi, i. 262 
svargdrohana, 1. 133 
avarloka, i. 45, 232, 233, 397 
svarocisha, i. 387 

svarociya, i. 387 
Svastikajaya, i. 231 

Svat, ii. 182 

svati, i. 218, 391 ; ii. 85, 99,100, 121 
Svayambha, i. 398 
svayambhuva, i. 241, 387 
Sveta, i. 248 ; ii. 142 
évetaketu, ii. 242 

Syamfka, i. 303 

SyAvabala (ἢ), ii. 208 


TAITILA, ii. 197, 199 

Takeshar, i. 208 ; ii. 8 

Takshaka, i. 231, 247; ii. 120 

Takshagila, i. 302 

tala, i, 290 

tala, 1. 167, 230 

Talahala, 1. 302 

tilaka, i. 188 

Tarakruti (ἢ), i. 302 

Taélakiina (?), i. 300 

Talikata, i. 301 

Tamalipta, L 262 

Térpaliptika, i. 301 

Tamara, i. 262, 300 

tamas, i. 40, 237, 399 

Tamasé, i. 257 

t&masa, i. 300 

t&amasakilaka, ii, 234, 288 

tambiru, i. 220 

Tamra, i. 259 

Tamraliptika, i. 299 

Tamraparna, i. 301 

Tamravarné, i. 257, 296 

Tana, i. 208, 205, 209, 298 

tandué, i, 204 

TAneshar, i. 117, 199, 205, 300, 308, 
816, 317 ; ii. 103, 145, 147 

Tangana, i. 303 

Tankana, i. 301 

tantra, i. 155, 156 
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Tanvat (?), i. 201 TrilocanapAla, ii. 18, 14 
tapana, i. 178 Trinetra, i. 303 
Tapasaérama, i. 801 trinsaméaka, ii, 228 
Tapasvin, i. 394 Tripava (?), i. 257 
Tap, i. 257 Tripurautika, i. 248 
Tapodbriti, i. 394 Tripurt, 1. 301 
tapoloka, i. 232 Trisag&, i. 257 
Tapomfrti, i. 394 Trisgira, i, 231 
Taporati, i. 394 Trivikrama, i. 403 
taptakumbha, i. 60 Trivyisha, i. 398 
Tara (7), i. 803 ; ii, 64 triya, ii. 197 
Tarakaksha, i, 231 truti, i. 335 seg., 337, 862, 363 
tarana, ii. 64 Tukh&ra, i. 261, 302 
tarana, ii. 127 tula, i. 165, 219, 220 
tari, i. 171 tuladi, i. 857 
tirkshya-purfna, i. 130 Tumbavana, i, 301 
TarojanapAla, ii. 13, 14 Tumbura, i. 800 
Tarf, i. 201 Tungabhadr§&, i. 257 
Tarfdpana (?), i. 300 Turagdnana, i. 802 
Taskara, ii. 238 Taran, i. 208 
tattva, i. 44, 179 Tvashtri, i. 217, 342, 358; ii. 117, 
Tuattvadarsica (1), 1. 394 121, 127 
taukshika, i. 220 
Tavalleshar, i, 208 UDAKA, i. 186 
Tharpura (ἢ), i. 300 Udayagiri, i. 301 
thohar (Sindhf), i. 192 Udbhira, i. 300 
Tiaurt, i. 202 Uddehika, i. 300 
tikani- (?)-yAtra, i. 158 udruvaga, i. 220 
Tillita (?), i. 300 Udunpar, i. 178 
Tilvat, i. 201 udvatsara, ii, 125 
Timingilaésana (?), 1. 801 Udy&namarfra, i. 262 
tiryagloka, i. 59 udyoga, i. 133 
Tishya, i. 254, 372, 380 Ugrabhntiti, i, 135 
tithi, 1. 179 ; ii. 194, 195, 201-203 Ujain, i. 189, 202, 259, 298, 301, 
TobAé, i. 257 304, 308, 311, 313, 316 
tola, i. 160, 162 Ujjayini, ii. 241 
trahagattata (Ὁ), ii. 192 Oly&nda (?), i. 187 
trahi, trohi, ii. 197 Umiadevt, i. 54 
Traipura, i. 300 & Ommalnara, i. 209 
tranjai, ii. 182 fina, ii, 21 
trfisantya, i. 344 fnar&tra, i. 354 ; ii. 21 ; universal or 
trayam, i. 178 partial, 23, 25, 34, 37, 186, 187, 
Trayyaruna, i, 398 192 
treté, i. 872 Untjara (ἢ), i. 281 
tretAyuga, i. 253, 878, 897, 898; ii. | Upakana, i. 262 

186 upari, 1. 290 
Tridhéman, i. 398 Upavanga, i. 301 
Tridiva, i. 257, 262 upavasa, ii. 172 
Trigarta, i. 300, 802 Uraga, i. 262 
triguna (1), i. 178 OUrdhabishau, i, 200 
tribarkasha (?), ii. 191 OUrdhvakarna, i. 801 
trihaspaka (), ii. 191 Urdvakuja, i. 231 
trijagat, i. 178 Orja, i. 894 
trikala, i. 178 Urur, i. 387 
trikatu, i, 178 urvaré, i. 178 


Trikata, 1, 248 uéanas, i. 77, 181, 898 
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Oshk4fra, 1. 207 

ushnakala, i i. 357 

Ushtrakarna, i, 262 

Uskala, i. 801 

ut&masa (ἢ), i. 387 

Utkala, i. 800 

utkriti, i. 179 

Utpala, i. 157, 158, 298, 334, 336, 
337, 361, 367 

Utpalavint (ἢ), i. 257 

utsarpint, i. 371 

Uttama, i. 398 

Uttamanujas, i. 387 

Uttamarna, i. 300 

Uttanapéda, i. 241, 242 

uttara, 1. 290 

uttarabhadrapada, 
85, 86, 122, 127 

uttarakhandakhddyaka, i, 156 ; ii. 
87, 90, 91 

uttarakfla, i. 357 

Uttarakurava, i. 302 

uttaramAénasa, 1], 142 

Uttaranarmada, i. 300 

uttaraphalgunt, i. 218; ii. 84, 121 

uttarashadhé, i. 218 ; 11. 85, 122 

uttardyana, i, 356, 357 ; in. 169 

Uvaryahar (ἢ), i. 200 


VADAVAMUKBA, i. 266, 267, 269, 272, 
278, 279, 302, 307, 327 ; ii, 201 

Vadava&nala, 11. 104 

Vadha, i. 800 

Vadhra, ii. 101 

vahint, i. 407 

Vahirgira, i, 299 

Valilika (1), i. 300 

vahnijvala, i. 61 

Vaidarbha, i. 300 

Vaidega, i. 300 

vaidhrita, ii. 204, 206, 208 

Vaidika, i. 300 

Vaidarya, ἢ i, 801 

Vaihand, " ae 259, 317 

Vainyé, i. 2 

Vairahma (1), i, 344 

vais&kha, i. 217, 218, 358, 403 ; ii. 
ane 173 ; festivals, 179, 182, 186, 

93 

vaishnava, i. 857 

Vaishnavt, i, 120 

vaisvanara, j i. 178 

Vaiéarhpayana, i. 127 

vaisya, i. 101, 125, 247, 8302; ii. 95, 
98, 136, 155, 157, 170, 191 

vaitarant, i, 61, 257 


i. 218, 342 ; ii. 
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Vaivasvata, i, 271, 387 

Vajasravasg, i. 398 

vajra, i. 119, 236, 241, 321, 360, 
386 ; ii. 2, 3, 65, 203 

vajrabr ahmahatyé, ii, 162 

Vika, i. 299 

vakra, i, 215 ; 11. 101 

Valikbilya, i. 395 

Vallabha, i, 192, 193, 209 ; 

Vallabhi, i. 192; ii. 6 

Valmiki, i. 398; ii. 3 

Vamana, i. 129, 131, 396, 403 

vamana-purana, i. 130 

Varnfavara, i. 257 

Varhéca (1), i. 394 

vana, i. 178, 300 

VanarAjya, i. 303 

Vanaugha, i. 302 

Vanav4si, i. 301 

Vanavasika, i, 299 

Vanga, i. 301 

Vangeya, i. 299 

Vanupadevas-ca, i. 387 

Vaprivan, i. 398 

Vapushmat, i. 394 e 

var (Ὁ), ii, 10 

vara, i. 355 

Varéha, i. 131 

VarAhamihira, 1, 23, 54, 117-121, 
153, 157, 158, 162, 164, 166, 167, 
219, 220, 266, 268, 272, 276, 297, 
299, 800 seq., 320, 348, 389, 391, 
392; 11. 7, 51, 66, 70, 86, 87, 88 
89, 92, 95, 1038, 107 seqg., 113, 115, 
116, 118, 123, 145, 190, 208, 235, 
239, 240 

vudha-purana, i, 180 

Varahbi, i. 120 

Varak@, i. 394 

Vardhama§&na, i. 301 

varga, 1. 297, 298 

Varicara, i. 801 

varna, i. 100 

varsha, i. 359 

varshak&la, i. 211, 357; ii. 94 

Varuna, i. 217, 242, 271, 292, 342, 
358, 372; ii. 92, 115, 122 

var unamantra, ii. 97 

Varvara, i, 261 

Vasa, ii. 241 

visara, ii, 118 

vasanta, i. 857 ; ii. 179 

Vasati, i. 302 

Vasavas, ii. 122 

Vasishtha, i. 115, 131, 225, 239, 268, 
280, 340, 390, 394, 398 ; ii. 66, 96 


ii. 5, 6 
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vasishtha-siddhanta, i. 158 

vasu, i. 178, 291, 342, 894 

Vasudeva, i. 29, "62, 104, 107, 122, 
133, 165, 199, 218, 264, 840, 341, 
352, 862, 897, 898, 400 seg., 401 
86η., 408 ; ii. 105, 137, 138, 147, 
148, 175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
182 

Vasuki, i. 231, 247; ii. 120 

Vasukra, i. 126 

Vasumén, i. 802 

vata, ii. 170 

Vataa, i, 299, 800, 301 

vayava, i. 290, 297, 302 ; ii, 202 

Vaysvamantra, ii, 97 

Vayu, i. 292; ii, 66, 121 

vayu-purfina, i. 41, 180, 168, 194, 
230, 231, 232, 234, 239, 241, 248, 
261, 257, 258, 271, 287, 996, 998, 
299 86ᾳ.,) 337 ; ii. 62, 63, 65, 142, 
245 

veda, i. 29, 81, 104, 125, 131, 182, 
178, 848, 393, 896, 398 ; ii. 21, 
22, 82, 95, 96, 110, 111, 181, 136, 
«139, 140, 152, 179 

Vedabihu, i 394 

Vedasmriti, i. 257, 259 

Vedaéri, i. 394 

Vedavati, i. 257 

vega, i. 844 

Vena, i. 301 

Venavy&sa, i. 398 

Venumatt, i. 259, 802 

Venvi, i. '257 

VibhA, “L 271 

vibhava, ii, 127 

Vibh4varipura, i. 271 

Vicitra, i. 887 

Vidarbha, i. 301 bd 

VidAsint, i. 259 

Vidhatri, i. 217, 238 

ψιαϊάβ, i, 257, 259 

vidy&dhara, i. 91, 262 ; ii. 92 

vidyut, i. 42 

Vidyujjihva, i. 231 

vighati i, 884 

vijaya, ii, 127 

Vijayanandin, i. 156, 848 ; ii. 49, 90 

Vikaca, ii. 287 

vikarin, ii. 128 

vikrama, ii, 127, 128 

VikramAditya, i. 189 ; ii. 5, 6, 7, 129 

vikrita, ii, 127 

vilambin, ii, 128 

Marana i. 158 


vinadt, i. 
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Vinataé, 1, 262, 253 

Vintyaka, i i. 120, 134 

Vindhya, i. 247, 248, 257, 262, 301 ; 
ii, 92 

Vindhyamfli, i. 800 

Vipascit, i. 387 

Virfij, i. 241 

Virajas, i. 387, 394 

Viraficana, i. 861, 362 

Virfta, i. 188 

Virificya, i. 342 

Virocana, i. 117, 231, 396; ii. 11 

virodhin, ii. 127 

vis&khé, i. 218, 231, 291, 391; ii. 
85, 121 

visdla, i. 230, 344 

Visila, i, 209 

Viédlyakarana, i. 254 

vidéasana, i. 61 

visha, ii. 159 

Vishnu, i. 94, 118, 130, 181, 216, 
217, 231, 949, 253, 255, 358, 365, 
382, 388, 394, 397, 898, 408; 5 ii. 
107, 120, 121, 122 

Nisa neem tes i, 153, 266, 376; ii. 

11 

vishnu-dharma, i. 54, 113-115 (?), 
126 (ἢ), 182, 216, 217, 218, 241, 
242, 287, 288, 291, 321, 329, 331, 
332, 344, 853, 854, 858, 860, 872, 
879, 380, 381, 386, 387, 398; ii. 
2, 3, 21, 64, 65, 102, 121, 140, 
145 (?), 174, 175 

Vishnupada, ii. 142 

visbnu-purfn), i. 47, 60, 61, 63, 77, 
126, 130, 131, 230, 232, 235, 287, 
238, 248, 254, 255, 256, 262, 325, 
eth 888, 393; ii. 62, 105, 1381, 

Vishnuputra, i. 387 

.vishti, ii, 197, 199 

vishuva, 11. 188 

viéva, i. 179, 342 

Visvakarman, ii. 121 

Viévamitra, i, 239, 322, 894 

Vidvarfipa, ii. 238 

visvavasu, ii. 128 

visvedevah, i. 357, 358 ; ii. 122 

vitala, i. 230 

Vitasta, ii. 181 

vitasti, i. 167 

vitta (?), i. 215 

Vitteévara, i. 156, 392 

vivabapatala, i. 158 

Vivarna, i. 262 

Vivasvant, i. 217 
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Vivirhéa, i. 254 

viyat, i. 178 

Viyattha, i. 259 

Vodha, i. 325 

Vokk4na, i. 302 

Vrihaspati, i. 181, 215 

Vyika, i. 299 

Vrikavaktra, i. 231 

vyiscika, i. 220 

vriscikaloka, ii. 233 

Vrisha, i. 301, 387 

vrishabha (7), ii. 127 

Vrishabadhvaja, i. 300 

vrishan, i. 220 

vrishnt, i. 344 

Vritraghni (?), i. 257 

vritta, 1, 145 

vuhara (ἢ), ii. 104 

Vyadi, i. 189-191 

Vyagramukha, i. 300 

vydkarana, i. 185 

vyakta, i. 41 

Vyflagriva, i, 301 

Vy4na {?), ii. 121 

VyAsa, i. 44,104, 107, 108, 126, 127, 
131, 182, 134, 171, 238, 340, 341, 
352, 369, 394, 397, 398 

vyfsamandala, i. 238 

vyastatrairAsika, i. 313 

vyatipfta, ii. 204, 206, 208 

Vyaya, i. 394; ii. 127 


YApava, i. 183, 404, 405 
y4hi, ii. 197 
Yajna, i, 242 
Y&juavalkya, i. 
174 
yajnopavita, i. 181; 11. 130, 136 


128, 181, 182; ii 
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yajurveda, i. 127, 128 

yaksha, i. 89, 91, 92, 247, 262 

Yama, i, 131, 178, 271, 291, 292, 
303, 342; ii. 115, 122 

Yamakoti, i. 267, 268, 272, 803 

yamala, i. 178 

Yamun§&, i. 308, 316 

Yamuna, i. 300, 302 

yamya, i. 358 

YA&myodadhi, i. 301 

Yaéoda (2), i. 382, 897, 401 

Yagovati, i. 302 

yfitia, 11. 178 

Yaudheya, i. 808 

yava, i, 160, 162 

Yavana, i. 153, 158, 300, 802; 1, 5 

Yavana-koti, i. 306 

Yavasa (?), i. 261 

YayAti, ii. 174 

yoga, ii. 191, 204 seq. 

yogay4tra, i. 158 

yojana, i. 153, 167, 168, 169, 224, 
234, 236, 244 seq, 265, 311 ; id. 
65, 67 

yojanas of heaven, ii. 72, 74, 79 ¢ 

Yima, i, 119 

Yudhishthira, i. 340, 341, 890, 391, 
403; 11. 3 

yuga, i. 298, 967, 872 seq., 397 ; ii. 
i Ἢ 124; their beginnings, 186, 
1 

yaka, i. 162 

Yuktasa, i. 394 

yuvan, ii. 127 


ZABAJ, i. 210 
Zanba (8), ii. 142 
Zindutunda (ἢ), i. 261 
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ABDALKaRim Ibn ‘Abt ATauja’, 1.264 

‘Abdallah Ibn Almukaffir, i. 159 

‘Abd-almun‘im v. Aba- Sahl, i. 5 

ser a Ibn Catlaghtagin, i. 
3] 

Abd-al'abbas Aléranshahrt (v. Aler- 
anshahri), i. 6 

Abt-al’aswad Al-du’all, i. 136 

Abd-alfath Albustt, i. 34 

Abf-alhasan of Ahvaz, ii, 19 

Abt-Bakr Al-shibli, i. 87 

Abt- -Ma'shar, i. 304, 325 

Abfi-Sahl ‘A bd-almun m Ibn ‘Ali 
Ibn Nah Al-tiffist, i. 5, 7 (also 
under ‘Abd-alm un'im) 

Abi-Yakob of Sijistan, his book 
Kashf-almahjdab, i. 64 

Abfi- Yazid Albistémni, i. 88 

‘Adud-aldaula, ii. "157 

Afghans, i. 208 

AfrAsiab, i. 804 

Al-érfnshahri v, Abfi-al'abbas, i. 6, 
249, 326 

Alexander, story of his birthg i. 96 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, i. 320 

Alexandria, i, 153 

Alfazdrt, i. 165, 803, 814, 315 ; 1]. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 23 

Al-hajjtj, ii, 158 

*Alt Ibn Zain of Tabaristan, i. 382 

Aljahiz, i. 204 

Al jaihani, book of routes, i. 240 

Alkhalil Ibn ’Ahmad, i, 188, 147 

Al-khwarizmi, i ii. 79, 114 

Alkindt, ii, 200, 201 

Alma'mira, i. 21 

almanac from Kashmir, i. 891 

Almansfr, Khalif. 


Al-mansfira, i. 21, 178, 198, 205, 


260, 816; ii, 6 
Ammoniug, 1. 85. 


Aphrodisius, i. 407 

Apollonius, de causis rerum, i. 40 

Arabian astronomy (lunar stations), 
ii, 81, 90 

Arabian metric, i. 188, 142, 144 

Arabian traditions, i, 170, 185 

Aiabic literature, translation of Ca- 
raka, 1. 159; Kalila and Dimna, 
translation from the Indian cor- 
rupt, i. 162 

Aiabs, i. 802; different forms of 
matrimony with them, i, 108 ; 
their idols, i. 123 

Aratus, i, 97, 883; scholia on the 
Pheenomena, i. 97, 384 

Archimedes, i. 168 

Aidashir Ibn Babak, 1. 100, 109 

Ardiy4&, Eranian, 1. 249 

Aristotle, letter to Alexander, i. 124, 
225, 226, 232; φυσικὴ ἀκρόασις, 
i, 320 

Arjabhar, ii, 19 

Arkand, i. 812, 316; ii. 7, 48, 49 

Asclepius, 1. 222 

Aavira, i. 207 


BaBYLONIA, ii. 153 
Bagdad, ii, 15, 67 

Balkh, i, 21, 260, 304 

h arhatagin, ii, 10 
Bartdish, Eranian, i. 260 
Barmecides, i. 159 
Barshawair, i. 109 
Barzakh, i. 63 

Barzéya, i. 159 

Bashsh&r Ibn Burd, fi, 181 
Bhatta-Sh&h, i. 207 
Bhattavaryan, i. 207 

bist (=vishti), ii, 201 
Bolor mountains, i. 117, 207 
Bolor-Sh&h, i. 206 


INDEX. 


Buddhists, i. 7, 21, 40, 91, 121, 156; 
their writing, 173; their cosmo- 
graphic views, 249, 326; ii. 169 

Bashang, i. 299 


CALENDAR of Kashmir, ii. 5, 8 

Ceylon, i. 209 ; pearls, i. 211 

chess, i. 183-185 

China, ii, 104 

Chinese, ii. 239 

Chinese paper, i. 171 

Christianity, i. 6, 8 

Christians, their use of the woids 
Father and Son, i. 38 

Christian views, i. 69 

Christians, L 94; li. 186 

Christian traditions, ii, 151, 161 

clepsydra, i, 337 

Commodus, Emperor, i. 123 

Constantine, Emperor, ii. 161 


DaIBAL, i. 208 

Daizan, i. 109 

D&nak, Persian, i. 168 

Denars, i. 309 

Dibaj&t (Maledives, Laccadives), i, 
233; ii, 106 

Dirhams, i. 160, 163, 164 

diz (Persian), i. 304 


EMPEDOCLES, 1. 85 

era of the realm of Sindh, ii, 48, 49 
era of Yazdajird, ii. 48, 49 

Eranian traditions, i. 249 
Eranshabr, i. 54 

Erichthonius, i. 407 


FArFAzA, i. 299 

farsakh, Persian, i. 167, 3113 ii. 
67, 68 

Fults, i. 160 

Fasanj, i. 299 


GALENUS, i. 222, 320; deindole anv- 
me, i. 128 ; book of speeches, i. 95 ; 
book of deduction, i. 97; com- 
mentary to the Apothegms of 
Hippocrates, ii, 168; Protred- 
ticus, i, 34; commentary on the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, i. 35, 
36; Kara 797; i, 127, 151 

Gauge e-year, li, 2, 7, 28, 31, 89, 44, 
47, 48, 50, 53 

Ghazna, i. 117, 206, 317 

Ghaznin, ii, 108 

λῶν, measure in Khwf&rzim, i, 166 
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Ghurrat-alztjat, ii, 90 
Ghuzz (Turks), 11, 168 
Gilyit, 1. 207 

Girnagar, Eranian, i. 250 


> Girsh&h, i, 109 


Gospel, quoted, i. 4 

Greek legends, i. 96 

Greek philosophy, i. 7, 24, 33 

Greek traditions, i. 105, 112, 143; 
origin of the alphabet, i. 172 ; on 
the astrolabe, i, 215, 219, 220, 
222; on the Milky Way, 1, 281, 
289 ; on the first meridian, i. 304; 
on the chariot of war, i. 407 


HARKAN, ii. 52 

Hebrew, i. 36, 37, 38 

Herbadh, i. 109 

Hindus, their language, i. 173 
classical and vernacular, i. 18; 
shortcomings of manuscript tra- 
dition, i. 18; the metrical form 
of composition, i. 1935 their 
aversion to strangers, i. Ἵ . 
their systems of matrimony 
107; the balance they use, ϊ 
164: relation between authors 
(writers) and the nation at large, 
i, 265; their architecture, ii. 144 

Hippocrates, his pedigree, i. 379 

Homer, 1, 42, 98 

Hung, ii, 239 


[ΒΝ ALMUKAFFA, i. 264 

Imnptlé, name of the rhinoceros with 
the Negroes, i. 204 

India, rainfall, i, 211, 212 

Isfandiy4d, i, 193 

Islampsectarian views, i. 31, 263, 264 

Tspahbad (of Kabul), ii. 157 

"Iyds Ibn Mu'awiya, ii. 158 


JABRIYYA, ἃ Muslim sect, i, 31 

Jalam lon Shaib&n, i, 116 

Jam, i. 304 

Jewish tradition on the tetragram- 
maton, i. 173 

Jews, i. 6, 109; ii. 240 

Johannes Grammaticus, refutation 
Proclus, i. 36, 65, 226, 281 ; in. 
171 

Jan, Arabised form of yojana, i. 167 

Jurjan, i. 258, 305 ; ii. 158 

Jdzajan, i. 808 


KABUL, i. 22 ; its history, ii. 10, 157 
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Ka&bul-ShAahs, ii. 10 

Kaéf mountain, i. 193, 249 

Kaikaé’ds, i. 394 

Kaikbusrau, i. 804 

Kaltla and Dimna, i. 159 

Kandt (ἢ), ii. 182 

Kangdiz, i. 304 

Kanz-alihya, title of a book of the 
Manichzans, quoted, i. 39 

kardajat, i. 245, 275; ii. 205 

Karmatians, i. 116, 117 

K&’(s, i. 193 

Kashmir, i. 117 

kata-birds, i. 195 

Khandakhadyaka, Arabic, ii. 208 

khém, Eranian, i. 249 

Khoten, i. 206 

KhayAél-alkustfaini (by Alberuni), 
ii. 208 

Khurdas&n, i. 21 

Khwirizm, sea of, i. 258 

Kbwa&rizmian measures, i. 166 

kirtas (papyrus), i. 170 

Kitab-almansharat (by Ptolemy), ii. 


69 

Kifab-tibb-alfiyala, ii. 245 

Koran, i. 4; Saft interpretation, i. 
83, 88; quoted, i. 170, 222; 
sectarian interpretations, i, 263 ; 

uoted, i, 264; ii. 111, 113 

Kulzum, i. 270 

Kumair islands, i. 210 

kuitak, Arabic piece of dress, i. 
180, 239 


LaccaDIVEs, i. 210, 233 

Langa (dove-country), i. 809 

LangabAlfa, i. 241, 810 

lavang (=clove), i. 809 ‘ 

Lohaniyya, i. 316 

lunar stations (of the Hindus), i. 
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MaHMOp (Yamin-aldaula), i. 22, 
117; ii. 2, 18, 108 

Makr&n, i. 208 

Maledives, i. 210, 233 

Mand, Arabic, i. 168, 164, 166 

Mani, i. 48, 54, 55; his Book of 
Myateries, i. 564, 264, 881; ii. 
105, 169 

Manicheans, |. 7, 89, 111, 128, 159 

a encetais (by Alberuni), 


i, 27% 
miky (Arabic, i. 166 
mitbkél, i, 160, 161, 163, 164 
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Mu'awiya, Khalif, i. 124 

Mubammad Ibn Alkfsim, the con- 
queror of Sindh, i. 21, 116 

Muhammad Ibn Ishak, of Sarakhs, 
ii. 15, 16, 18 

Muhammad Ibn Zakariyy& Al-razi, 
i. 319 

Muhammiia (Buddhists), i. 380 

Mukl, Arabic, a tree, i. 208 

Mulamma, Arabic, kind of wood, i, 
211 

Multan, i. 121 

Mu'tazila, i. 5 

Myrtilus (?), i. 407 


NarpD, a play, i. 182 
Nauroz, ii. 2 
Nik&h-almakt, i. 109 
Nile, sources, i. 270 
nimbahr, Persian, i. 343 
nimbahra, Persian, i, 214 
Nimroz, i. 198 

Nishapar, i, 805 

nuhbahr, ii, 225, 228, 229 


OrDEALS, ii. 159, 160 
Oxus, i. 260 


PaPEr, i. 171 

papyrus, i, 171 

Persian, i. 40; vazidaj=guztda, ἃ, 
158, 218, 214 ; susmdr, 1. 241 

Persian grammar, technical term, f, 
19 


Persian metric, i. 138 

Persian traditions, i. 21, 68, 100, 
109, 198, 804 

Plato, i. 48, 65, 67; Zeges, i. 105, 
123; 379, 885; Zimcus, i. 35, 
223, 231, $22; Pheado, i, 56, 57, 
65-67, 71, 76, 85, 86; ii. 166, 
167, 171 

Poutus Euxinusg, i. 258 

Porphyry, quoted, i. 48 

Proclus, i. 57, 86 

Ptolemy, Almajest, i. 226, 269; 
geography, 298, 890; ii. 69 

Pythagoras, i. 65, 75, 85 


Rams, island, i. 210 

ratl, Arabic, i. 163 

Rome, i. 806 

Romulus and Remus, i. 112 
Rustam, ii. 246 


Sapuxraain (NA&sir-aldaula), i. 22 
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Sakakala, ii. 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 54, 
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Sakilkand, i. 299 

Samarkand, paper of, i. 171 

Sarakhs, ii. 15 

Satti, ii. 155 

Seven Rishis, i. 394 

Shakh (=Saka ἢ), ii. 48, 49 

Shamaniyya (4*amana), i. 21 

Shapdrkan, i. 304, 308 

Sh4sh, i. 298 

shauhat, Arabic, kind of wood, i. 
211 

Shiltas, i. 207 

Shughn&n-Shah, i. 206 

Sicily, i. 124 

Sidar, Arabic, piece of dress, i. 180 

Sijistan, i. 198 

Simonides, i. 172 

Sindh, Muhammadan conquest, i. 
21, 22, 165; Eranian, i. 260; 
mission from Sindh to Bagdad, 
ii. 15 

Sindhind, i. 153, 332, 368; ii. 90, 
191 


Slavonians, ii, 167 

Slavoniangs, sea of the, i. 258 

smallpox (a wind blowing from 
Lank&), i. 309 

Socrates, i. 25, 85, 170; ii. 171 

Sogdiana, i. 249 

spéd-muhra, Persian, i. 328 

Stoa, i. 98 

Sufdla, i. 204, 211, 270; ii. 104 

Sufi, explanation of the word, i. 33 

δα, i. 851 

Sdfism, i. 8, 57, 62, 69, 75, 83, 87, 
88 


sukhkh, measure in Khwédrizm, i. 
166 
susmfar, Persian, i. 241 


Syria, i. 270 
Syriac, paildsépd, i. 33 


TaRKiB-aL’AFLAK (vy. Yakdb), i. 
316, 353; ii. 67 

Taitarus, i. 67 

Tashkand, i. 298 

T'ausar, i. 109 

Tibet, i. 201, 206 

Tibetans, ii. 10 

Tirmidh, i. 260, 302 

Tiz, i. 208 

Taran, i, 208 

Turks, i, 22, 206, 252, 302; ii 10, 
135, 178 

Taz, Persian, name of a tree, i, 171 


UnNana, i. 207 
Uzain (ujain), i. 308 


VaKHAN-SHAH, i. 206 
vellum, i. 171 


WakWAK, island, i, 210 


Ya'k0s Ibn T4rik, his Tarktb-a@a- 
πάλ, i. 169, 303, 312, 316, 353; 
ii. 15, 18, 23, 26, 34, 38, 44, 45, 
67, 68 

Yazdajird, his era, ii, 48 

Yemen (distinguished from Arabia), 
i. 270 


ZABAJ, i, 210; ii. 106 

Zanj, the nations of Eastern Africa, 
i. 252, 270; it. 104 

Zarkan, i. 7 

Zindik, i. 264 

Zoroagter, i. 21, 91, 96 

Zorvastrians (in Sogdiana), i. 249, 
260 ;x their dakhmas, ii. 167 
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